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Preface 


I'he  description  of  British  poets  and  artists  of  the  mid-  and  late  nineteenth  cen- 
tury as  examples  of  an  advanced  and  progressive  culture  was  a fancy  picture  It 
was  belied  in  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  by  the  short  shrift  given  to  the 
democratic  poetry  of  Robert  Burns  and  the  total  omission  of  the  revolutionary 
democrat  William  Blake.  Apart  from  a very  few,  the  Victorians  with  great 
names  reflected  the  outlook  and  the  prejudices  of  the  middle  class;  and  in 
nothing  so  much  as  in  their  disdain  of  the  working  class.  From  the  day  when  the 
laureate  Wordsworth  smashed  his  staff  in  a rage  on  being  told  that  the  Chartist 
leader,  John  Frost,  was  not  to  be  hanged,  right  on  to  the  laureate  Tennyson, 
aghast  if  ‘ Russia  bursts  our  Indian  barrier’  and  if  w'ar  or  peace  be  settled  by  the 
votes  of  the  newly  enfranchised  agricultural  labourers,  there  is  steady  access  of 
class  bias. 

But  then  came  the  manifold  craftsman,  artist  and  poet,  William  Morris,  who 
plunged  into  political  activity  to  stop  ‘an  unjust  war’  by  his  appeal  ‘To  the 
Working  Men  of  England’  (1  \ May  1877)  In  this  he  asked  if  they  realised  ‘the 
bitterness  of  hatred  against  freedom  and  progress  that  lies  at  the  hearts  of  the 
richer  classes  of  this  country’.  ‘These  men’,  he  says,  ‘would  deliver  you  bound 
hand  and  foot  forever  to  irresponsible  capital’.  A dozen  years  later  Morris, 
leader  of  the  Socialist  League,  is  at  the  founding  congress  of  the  Socialist  Inter- 
national; and  in  1890  in  Commonweal  of  which  he  had  for  five  years  been  the 
editor,  he  wTites  serially  News  from  Nowhere , or  an  epoch  of  rest , being  some  chapters 
from  a utopian  romance.  Very  soon  News  from  Nowhere  was  translated  into  the 
main  languages  of  Europe 

Paul  Meier,  the  distinguished  scholar,  who  in  1961  published  the  best  French 
translation  (Norn*  lies  de  nulle part.  Editions  Sociales,  Paris)  has  since  turned  his 
attention  to  more  fundamental  studies  of  the  utopian  thinking  of  Morris,  on 
w hich  there  appeared  in  October  1972  a volume  in  three  parts  - 1m  Pensee  Utopi- 
que  de  William  Mom\  This  had  an  immediate  impact  in  North  America  and  in 
the  L-nited  Kingdom  from  whose  presses  there  have  issued  in  the  last  five  years 
many  publications  to  swell  the  torrent  of  books  about  Morris  that  have  ap- 
peared at  the  rate  of  about  one  a year  throughout  this  century.  Now,  skilfully 
translated  by  my  Sydenham  neighbour,  Frank  Gubb,  Paul  Meier’s  book  ap- 
pears in  English  under  the  title  William  Morris  the  Marxist  Dreamer. 

In  a Foreword  to  Part  IF,  Dr  Meier  has  explained  how  his  studies,  which  are 
penetrating  and  profound,  inclined  him  to  think  that  the  main  inspiration  and 
starting  point  of  the  Morris  utopia  was  to  be  sought  in  the  teaching  of  Karl 
Marx  He  was  then  to  find  that  with  two  notable  exceptions  (one  in  1955  and 
another  back  in  1934)  critics  ‘were  almost  unanimous  in  declaring  that  W'illiam 


Morris  was  the  opposite  of  a Marxist’.  To  track  down,  analyse  and  explode 
these  mistaken  notions  now  became  a task  additional  to  the  threat  work  Meier 
had  set  himself.  These  notions,  rife  enough  in  the  forty  years  that  followed  the 
death  of  Morris,  might  well  have  ceased  after  1936,  in  which  year  Bernard 
Shaw,  who  had  worked  with  Morris  and  had  known  him  as  the  greatest  poet 
and  the  greatest  prose  writer  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria’,  made  the 
authoritative  declaration  that  ‘Morris  stood  for  Karl  Marx  mnlra  muntium' . but 
the  'mistaken  notions’  persisted.  The  fact  has  to  be  faced  that  in  this  century 
literary  and  political  criticism  had  become  an  Augean  stable  of  filth  and  fan- 
tasies about  William  Morris:  and  Paul  Meier  has  put  us  all  under  a debt  by  his 
undertaking  to  cleanse  the  stable  and  destroy  much  of  the  rubbish  Not  only  has 
he  done  this  conclusively,  but  in  so  doing  has  performed  another  signal  service - 
of  demonstrating  Morris’s  almost  totally  undervalued  power  as  a theorist. 


Robin  Page  Arnot 
Sydenham.  July  1977 
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One  may  well  wonder  whether  it  was  necessary  to  devote  yet  another  book, 
and  one  of  this  bulk,  to  William  Morris.  Hundreds  of  books  and  articles  have, 
over  nearly  eighty  years,  recounted  his  life  and  described  his  many  activities. 
Innumerable  critical  judgements  have  been  made  of  him,  and  their  diversity  is 
truly  astonishing.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  voluminous  literature,  taken 
together,  has  long  been  very  uneven  in  quality  and  often  suspiciously  subjec- 
tive A more  serious  point  is  that  the  poet  and  artist  has  been,  in  a restricted 
view,  exalted,  while  a modest  veil  has  been  cast  over  his  ideology  and  political 
life,  these  being  regarded  as  of  minor  importance,  a little  embarrassing,  or 
even  as  a regrettable  waste  of  energy.  This  has  resulted  in  a blurring  of  the  im- 
age of  Morris  and  a lack  of  understanding  of  his  art  itself,  the  deepest  inten- 
tions and  true  significance  of  which  have  been  ignored  or  distorted.  The  few 
books  devoted  to  his  socialism  have  scarcely  been  satisfactory.  Bruce  Glasier’s 
account  was  deliberately  mealy-mouthed  and  reassuring,  teeming  with  asser- 
tions of  dubious  veracity.  In  France,  Edouard  Guyot’s  study  was,  for  a long 
time,  the  only  honest  analysis,  but  it  was  brief  and  superficial.  For  long  years 
the  only  fundamental  document  available  to  critics  was  the  biography  publish- 
ed in  1898  by  J W.  Mackail;  it  is  still  irreplaceable  today,  but  is,  all  the  same, 
wilfully  fragmentary'  and  tendentious. 

Moreover,  Morris’s  Complete  Works  were  not  published  until  very  late, 
between  1910  and  1915,  and  we  had  to  wait  until  1936  for  the  publication  by 
his  daughter  May  of  the  two  supplementary  volumes  containing  some  of  his 
most  significant  writings.  May’s  introduction  and  commentaries  accom- 
panying these  volumes  represented  a considerable  advance  upon  earlier 
literature  and  provided  a mass  of  precious  facts,  but  the  basic  problems  were 
scarcely  indicated.  Since  then,  very  slowly,  unpublished  works  are  finding 
their  way  to  the  presses.  A certain  number  of  Morris's  letters  were  collected  in 
1950  by  Philip  Henderson  and  some  more  in  1951  by  R Page  Arnot,  but  a 
mass  of  correspondence  still  lies  sleeping  in  library  boxes  and  private  collec- 
tions in  every  corner  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 1 Finally,  ten  further 
lectures,  hitherto  only  available  at  the  British  Museum,  were  published  by 
Professor  Eugene  I)  Le  Mire  of  Wayne  State  University,  first  in  1962  as  a 
typewritten  thesis,  and  in  1969  as  a printed  volume;  the  latter  has  a different 
and  much  shorter  introduction. 

These  long  delays  explain  in  part  the  shortcomings  of  criticism  over  many 
years,  but  only  in  pan.  It  was  only  in  1934  that  R Page  Arnot,  in  a slim 
pamphlet  of  30  pages,  did  pioneer  work  in  drawing  attention  to  the  Marxist  in- 
spiration of  Morris’s  socialism.  These  short,  incisive  pages  were  a revelation. 
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Since,  and  stemming  from  it.  there  has  appeared  a masterly  work  by  E.  V 
ITiompson:  William  Moms:  Romantic  to  Revolutionary  (1958).  T his  volume  ol 
more  than  900  pages  constitutes  the  most  detailed  biography  that  could  be 
desired  and  describes  with  noteworthy  intelligence  Morris's  literary,  artistic, 
political  and  ideological  evolution.  It  is  a fundamental  work  to  which  we  must 
continually  refer  and  without  which  the  present  study  would  have  been  im- 
possible. The  labour  carried  out  by  E.  P Thompson  is  usefully  supplemented 
by  A.  L.  Morton’s  more  general  studies  in  English  utopias  and,  in 
Czechoslovakia,  the  more  literary  ones  of  Jessie  Kocmanova  Books  v\hich 
have  appeared  since,  apart  from  Professor  Le  Mire  s thesis,  add  little  to  our 
knowledge  of  Morris’s  thought. 2 

Nevertheless,  all  has  not  been  said.  While  it  may  be  readily  admitted  that 
yews  from  Nowhere  is  the  writer’s  most  popular  and  representative  work,  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  the  best  understood.  Critics  have  been  unanimous  in  ap- 
preciating its  poetry  and  charm,  but  few  among  them  have  turned  to  its  con- 
tent, unless  to  look  upon  Morris’s  utopia  with  amused  indulgence.  Few  among 
them  have  seen  it  as  serious  thought  and  none  has  yet  undertaken  to  set  the 
ideas  which  stem  from  it  side  by  side  with  all  the  similar  ideas  scattered 
throughout  his  whole  work  and  which  constitute  a body  of  thought  of  extraor- 
dinary richness.  Such  is  the  ambition  of  the  present  work,  and  despite  my  ef- 
forts to  embrace  all  aspects  of  Morris’s  anticipatory  thinking,  I am  not  con- 
vinced that  this  vast  subject  is  exhausted. 

E.  P lliompson’s  monumental  and  inestimable  study  is  a historian  s work, 
and  I sincerely  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  write  a single  line  more  in  dehni- 
tion  of  Morris’s  socialism,  its  characteristics  and  its  development  The  mistake 
(which  often  happens)  would  be  to  confuse  his  socialism  with  his  utopian 
thinking,  that  is,  his  conception  of  a society  to  come  and  of  the  future  of 
mankind.  These  two  aspects  of  his  ideology  clearly  overlap  and  are  in- 
conceivable apart  from  each  other,  but  utopianism  is  not  merely  political 
thinking,  but  also  philosophical,  economic,  aesthetic,  moral,  social  and 
historical  thinking,  which,  in  Morris’s  case,  takes  on  dimensions  distinctly 
more  vast  than  in  previous  utopian  systems.  I felt  that  an  investigation  of  this 
kind  was  worth  undertaking. 

It  has  imposed  its  own  strict  discipline.  Anything  not  having  direct  bearing 
upon  utopia  is  excluded  from  the  scope  of  our  study.  1 only  have  recourse  to 
biography  (what  more  remains  to  be  said  after  Thompson?)  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  provides  explanations,  nor  is  there  any  question  of  going  over  the 
same  ground  by  relating  Morris’s  life  of  militancy.  Nor  do  we  study  his  im- 
mense work  as  decorator,  and  I only  refer  to  it  to  extract  the  aesthetic  theories 
involved  in  his  looking  forward.  I refer  to  his  poems  and  romances  only  when 
they  contain  a germ  or  extension  of  a utopian  idea.  Our  attention  is  above  all 
directed  towards  his  theoretical  writings,  lectures,  articles,  treatises  and.  of 
course,  his  stories,  such  as  A Dream  of  John  Ball  and  News  from  Nowhere,  which 
are  the  tangible  illustrations  of  this  thought.  But  (and  it  is,  I am  well  aware,  an 
enormous  pity)  I have  refused  to  allow  myself  to  be  drawn  into  the  smallest 
literary  digression:  despite  my  eagerness  not  to  lose  any  nuance  oi  this  rich 
and  complex  thought,  1 have  resisted  the  constant  temptation  to  enjoy  its 
forms  of  expression. 

Alongside  this  thematic  limitation  stands  a chronological  limitation 
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W illiam  Morris  only  c ame  to  sot  ialism  around  the  age  of  50,  and  his  utopian 
thought  only  took  full  wing  with  the  development  of  his  theoretical  education. 
In  fact,  his  utopianism  offers  the  greater  interest  for  being  an  expression  of  lull 
maturity.  It  existed,  surely,  in  embryonic  forms  (already  fairly  well-defined, 
moreover,  on  the  aesthetic  plane)  in  the  work  of  his  earlier  years,  and  we  take 
note  of  this.  But,  in  fact,  our  study  is  logically  concentrated  upon  the  writings 
subsequent  to  1880. 

Kven  restricted  in  this  way,  the  study  which  I initially  projected  proved  to  be 
too  vast  and  too  ambitious  for  a single  volume,  and  for  the  moment  1 have  had 
to  set  aside  two-thirds  of  it  In  fact,  every  utopia  takes  as  its  starting  point 
criticism  and  even  rejection  of  contemporary  ways  and  institutions.  Utopia  is 
primarily  negation  Throughout  Morris’s  writings  we  find  a vibrant  and 
many-pronged  indictment  of  Victorian  society,  of  its  ugliness,  its  social  in- 
justice, its  pretences  and  its  hypocrisy.  It  is  by  setting  off  from  this  inhumanity 
that  he  defines  the  outlines  of  the  finally  human  society  of  time  to  come.  I have 
only  kept  a few  rapid  indispensable  glimpses  of  this  denunciation,  and  they  are 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  reveal  its  full  extent.  Nor,  alas,  is  that  all!  Morris's 
utopia  is  not  arbitrary  and  gratuitous,  situated  outside  space  and  time  It  sets 
olT  from  a real  situation  in  a real  country  and  envisages  a historical  develop- 
ment founded  upon  a scientific  theory.  It  includes  in  its  foresight  all  the  events 
separating  the  present  moment  from  the  stage  finally  described,  and  the  major 
event  is  the  social  revolution  which  will  open  the  new  era.  Contrary  to  all 
earlier  utopists,  Morris  does  not,  in  the  words  of  Babeuf,  leave  'his  means 
blank*.  Let  us  not  forget  that,  at  the  time  at  which  he  was  writing,  the  world 
had  not  yet  seen  any  socialist  revolution,  and  that,  for  him,  there  could  be 
nothing  but  the  foresight  of  his  own  brain.  So  we  find  him  with  a theory  of 
revolution  that  is  an  integral  part  of  his  utopia.  That,  too,  I lack  space  to  study 
in  the  present  work,  which  is  confined  entirely  to  an  analysis  of  Morris’s  con- 
ception of  future  society.  This  work,  then,  presents  a double  gap  and  must  be 
regarded  as  a fragment  of  a study  yet  to  be  completed.  From  all  these 
limitations  I have  enumerated  arises  a danger  of  which  I am  only  too  well 
aware  - that  of  giving  an  unduly  narrow  view'  of  the  prodigiously  rich  per- 
sonality of  William  Morris.  1 am  almost  shamefaced  about  it  and  ask  the 
reader  to  understand  and  forgive.  I think  that  he  will  easily  do  so  by  ap- 
preciating, within  the  bounds  enclosing  our  analysis,  the  extraordinary  abun- 
dance of  thought  which  close  attention  reveals. 

However,  an  attitude  consisting  only  of  description  and  analysis  would  put 
us  at  great  risk  of  staying  on  the  surface.  I had  to  understand.  For  that,  1 need- 
ed to  bring  out  the  ideology  inspiring  Morris’s  utopia,  and  the  only  way  was  to 
discover  its  sources  and  to  define  which,  among  the  many  influences  bearing 
upon  him,  was  the  one  which  predominated,  enveloping  the  rest.  1 wanted  not 
to  neglect  any  one  of  these  factors  and  have  tried  to  re-establish  the  complex 
tangle  in  which  diversity  tends  towards  unity.  Along  the  road,  1 have  had  to 
sweep  away  an  impressive  range  of  legends  and  unjustified  interpretations. 
The  reader  will  realise  that  my  task,  throughout  the  present  book,  will  have 
been  to  correct  inexactitudes  and  denounce  falsifications  - deliberate  or  un- 
conscious - which  for  decades  entirely  misrepresented  Morris’s  thought.  I 
know  very  well  that  it  is  difficult  to  cast  off  ready-made  and  assiduously  taught 
ideas,  and  that  I will  be  accused  of  having  an  axe  to  grind.  My  reply  will  be 
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that  at  no  moment  have  I permitted  myself  the  slightest  arbitrary  assertion 
and  that  each  one  is  based  upon  precise  references  and  upon  the  discoveries  1 
have  succeeded  in  making.  No  true  research  can  be  pacific. 

1 cannot  conclude  this  preamble  without  expressing  my  gratitude  to  all 
those,  men  and  women,  who  have  provided  help  and  support.  It  goes  first  to 
Monsieur  J.  J.  Mayoux,  professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  under  whose  direction  the 
present  work  has  been  brought  to  its  conclusion.  He  has  shown  rare  un- 
derstanding and  been  unsparing  of  encouragement.  Thanks  also  to  my  very 
close  friend,  Monsieur  Emile  Bottigelli,  whose  twin  skills  as  Germanist  and 
editor  of  the  works  of  Marx  and  Engels  have  sometimes  saved  me  long 
research;  he  has  authorised  the  reproduction,  as  an  appendix,  of  two  un- 
published letters  of  which  he  possesses  the  originals.  I owe  a similar  debt  to 
Mr.  Chimen  Abramsky,  of  London,  who  has  allowed  me  to  give  the  reader  the 
first  sight  of  a precious  unknown  Morris  manuscript.  Similarly,  1 have  been 
able  to  reproduce  three  other  unpublished  letters  through  the  good  offices  of 
the  Amsterdam  Institute  of  Social  History,  the  Moscow  Institute  of  Marx- 
ism-Leninism and  the  Hammersmith  Central  Reference  Department.  I 
have  had  the  benefit  of  a useful  exchange  of  information  with  Monsieur  J.-M 
Baissus,  of  the  Faculty  des  Lettres  of  Montpellier,  who  is  preparing  an  impor- 
tant work  on  William  Morris  as  a writer;  with  Professor  Norman  Kelvin  of 
New  York  City  College,  who  is  soon,  I hope,  to  publish  Morris’s  complete  cor- 
respondence; with  Professor  B.  G.  Knepper  of  Morningside  College,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  a specialist  in  the  works  of  Bernard  Shaw;  with  Mrs.  Yvonne  Kapp 
of  London,  an  authority  on  Eleanor  Marx-Aveling.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  the 
London  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  allowing  me  to  have  microfilms  made  of  un- 
published manuscripts  by  William  Morris  and  to  the  William  Morris  Society, 
whose  eminent  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  C.  H.  Briggs,  gave  me  a specially  friendly 
welcome  and  arranged  invaluable  contacts.  I owe  to  the  Reverend  N.  Mac- 
donald Ramm  of  Oxford  and  to  the  Reverend  A.  R.  Staines  of  Bexleyheath  in- 
formation about  useful  biographical  details  contained  in  their  parish  registers. 
Finally,  I wish  to  thank  for  their  effective  help  the  staffs  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  the  British  Museum,  the  libraries  of  the  Sorbonne,  the  William 
Morris  Gallery  at  Walthamstow,  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and  the 
London  School  of  Economics;  adding  a special  thought  for  Miss  M W H 
Schrcuder,  who  has  charge  of  the  Anglo-American  section  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Social  History  in  Amsterdam,  thanks  to  whom  I discovered  the  text 
(believed  lost)  of  an  important  lecture  by  William  Morris. 

And  may  I end  this  introduction  by  expressing  to  my  wife  (to  whom  the  ori- 
ginal French  edition  of  this  book  is  dedicated)  my  deep  gratitude  for  her  prac- 
tical and  moral  help,  without  which  my  task  would  have  been  impossible. 

Let  us  try  to  take  refuge  behind  Pisarev. 

“rFhere  are  rifts  and  rifts,”  wrote  Pisarev  of  the  rift  between  dream  and  reali- 
ty. “My  dream  may  run  ahead  of  the  natural  march  of  events  or  may  fiv  off  at 
a tangent  in  a direction  in  which  no  natural  march  of  events  will  ever  proceed. 
In  the  first  case  my  dream  will  not  cause  any  harm;  it  may  even  support  and 
augment  the  energy  of  the  working  man  . . There  is  nothing  in  such  dreams 
that  would  distort  or  paralyse  labour-power.  On  the  contrary,  il  man  were 
completely  deprived  of  the  ability  to  dream  in  this  way,  if  he  could  not  from 
time  to  time  run  ahead  and  mentally  conceive,  in  an  entire  and  completed  pic- 
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ture,  thr  product  to  which  his  hands  are  only  just  beginning  to  lend  shape, 
then  l cannot  at  all  imagine  what  stimulus  there  would  be  to  induce  man  to 
undertake  and  complete  extensive  and  strenuous  work  in  the  sphere  of  art, 
science  and  practical  endeavour  . . The  rift  between  dreams  and  reality 
causes  no  harm  if  only  the  person  dreaming  believes  seriously  in  his  dream,  if 
he  attentively  observes  life,  compares  his  observations  with  his  castles  in  the 
air.  and  if,  generally  speaking,  he  works  conscientiously  for  the  achievement  of 
his  fantasies,  if  there  is  some  connection  between  dreams  and  life  then  all  is 
well.  ” 

Of  this  kind  of  dreaming  there  is  unfortunately  too  little  in  our  movement. 

LENIN:  M hat  is  to  be  Done?  Works , V,  pp.  509-10. 

. a man  must  have  time  for  serious  individual  thought,  for  imagination  - for 
dreaming  even  - or  the  race  of  men  will  inevitably  worsen 
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Religion 


The  attitude  of  a utopian  writer  towards  religious  problems  cannot  be  dis- 
regarded by  anyone  seeking  to  define  the  ideological  bases  of  his  utopia. 
Utopia  itself,  in  fact,  involves  the  adoption  of  a position;  it  is  necessarily  a con- 
fident affirmation  of  the  importance  of  the  terrestrial  world,  even  of  its 
primacy.  It  does  not  accept  resignation  to  the  misery  and  injustice  of  the 
human  condition;  it  tacitly  rejects  the  consolation  of  a hereafter  and  it  can, 
finally,  either  refuse  to  comment  upon  the  existence  of  one  or  even  deny  it  ex- 
plicitly. Many  utopias,  however,  are  not  without  religious  fervour  and  therein 
lies  a fact  not  readily  explicable  in  schematic  fashion;  in  each  case,  it  is  a 
matter  of  temperament,  of  intellectual  keenness,  of  period,  of  view  of  the  world. 
For  some,  there  is  no  contradiction;  their  mind  is  filled  with  the  concept  of  uni- 
ty between  heaven  and  earth.  With  others  it  may  simply  be  a matter  of  com- 
plete failure  to  see  any  contradiction.  Some  are  conscious  of  it,  but  choose  to  be 
non-committal.  But  in  all  cases,  whether  the  utopia  is  of  an  idealist  inspiration 
or  not,  the  author’s  personal  beliefs  cannot  but  influence  the  content  of  his 
dream,  the  form  of  his  aspirations,  his  tendency  to  stress  some  certain  aspect  of 
the  desired  society,  and  the  ethic  of  the  mankind  described. 

The  innumerable  critics  who  have  turned  their  attention  towards  the  work 
of  William  Morris  have  never  taken  more  than  incidental  note  of  his  attitude 
to  religion.  The  family  biographers  are  extremely  discreet.  His  daughter,  May, 
whose  own  reactions  are  often  confused  and  contradictory,  is  content,  when 
she  touches  upon  the  problem,  to  insist  upon  her  father’s  extreme  reserve  and 
his  refusal  to  commit  himself. 1 However,  the  very  partial  information  she 
provides  permits  us,  as  we  shall  see,  to  determine  certain  traits.  J.  W.  Mackail, 
for  his  part,  is  a far  less  certain  source.  Morris’s  socialism  plainly  embarrasses 
him,  and  the  picture  he  draws  sets  out  to  be  as  respectable  as  possible.  This  is 
precisely  why  he  dilates  complacently  upon  the  years  of  Morris’s  childhood 
and  youth  when  he  was  responsive  to  the  religious  trends  of  the  time,  but  he 
refrains,  once  this  stage  is  past,  to  enlighten  us  upon  the  author’s  later  reac- 
tions. Lacking  adequate  witness  from  his  contemporaries,  we  will  go  to  Morris 
himself.  He,  throughout  his  work,  has  expressed  his  thought  in  relatively  clear 
terms.  We  must  not  expect  forthright  declarations.  His  attitude  remains  one  of 
reserve,  and  is  marked  by  his  constant  desire  not  to  give  offence;  it  is  rare, 
nevertheless,  for  it  to  be  ambiguous. 

« * « 

Is  it  necessary  for  us  to  dwell  upon  his  childish  religion?  1 hesitate  to  think 
so  W'illiam  Morris’s  utopian  thought  did  not  really  begin  to  take  shape  before 
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the  approach  of  the  eighties  He  was  then  over  forty-five  and  had  long  given 
up  any  theological  preoccupations.  So  it  is  not  the  real  substance  of  what  his 
religion  had  been  which  is  truly  interesting  in  our  eyes.  Rather  it  is  the  sum  of 
activities  and  tastes  which  this  temporary  inclination  of  his  intellect  fostered, 
for  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  they  were  created  out  of  nothing.  So,  in 
this  hasty  examination,  I shall  follow  J.  W.  Mackail’s  account,  putting  it 
together  with  the  indications  Morris  himself  provides,  especially  in  his  cor- 
respondence. 

“'Hie  religion  of  the  family,"  Mackail  tells  us,  "was  of  the  normal  type  of 
somewhat  sterile  Evangelicalism,  which  cursorily  dismissed  everything 
outside  itself  as  Popery  on  the  one  hand  or  Dissent  on  the  other.  The 
children  were  not  allowed  to  mix  with  dissenters  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  Quakers. M 2 

This  narrow  outlook  and  this  colourless  background  seem  to  have  been  com- 
mon enough  then  among  the  middle  classes.  The  word  "enthusiasm",  writes 
May  Morris,  was  a pejorative  term  in  religious  circles,  and  social  reformers 
such  as  F.  D Maurice  were  not  looked  upon  as  true  Christians. 3 The  openness 
of  mind  and  the  love  of  life  in  all  its  forms  which  Morris  was  not  slow  to  show 
during  his  university  years  make  it  impossible  to  believe  that  this  somewhat 
suffocating  atmosphere  could  have  exercised  a lasting  influence  upon  him.  He 
is,  moreover,  categorical  on  this  point  and,  in  an  autobiographical  letter  to 
Andreas  Scheu  many  years  later  (5  September  1883),  he  declares  that,  even  as 
a child,  he  was  never  easy  with  the  conformist  puritanism  of  the  wealthy 
classes.4 

However,  religious  practice  had  some  effects.  Around  Walthamstow  and 
Woodford,  where  the  family  lived,  there  were  many  old  churches  which  they 
often  \isited,  and  the  young  Morris,  already  passionately  responsive  to  the 
beauty  of  things  and  endowed  with  the  rare  gift  of  observation,  knew  their 
smallest  decorative  and  architectural  details  very  early.  At  times  these  visits 
were  real  journeys  and  so,  at  the  age  of  eight,  he,  together  with  his  lather,  dis- 
covered Canterbury  Cathedral;  it  left,  Mackail  tells  us,  an  indelible  impression 
and  was  a revelation  of  all  the  splendour  of  Gothic  art.  If  we  recall  that  he 
could  read  at  four  and  was  then  devouring  Walter  Scott’s  Waverley  Novels,  we 
realise  that  a taste  for  the  mediaeval  past  could  not  but  develop  precociously  in 
him.  Let  us  add  that  London  had  not  yet  invaded  Essex,  and  that  these  visits 
and  excursions  introduced  him  to  the  charm  of  the  English  countryside  with 
its  beautiful  old  dwellings.  But  all  this  shows  aesthetic  pleasure  and  a taste  for 
history  much  more  than  mysticism. 

During  the  three  years  (1848-51)  which  Morris  spent  at  Marlborough 
College,  there  appeared  a new  phenomenon,  which,  even  if  it  did  not  yet 
assume  great  importance,  laid  the  way  for  future  developments.  The  school 
was  a centre  of  Anglo-Catholicism  and  the  observances  practised  there  were 
firmly  High  Church  in  tendency.  It  happened  that  Morris’s  sister,  Emma,  also 
was  caught  up  at  that  time  in  a wave  of  revivalism.  Correspondence  between 
the  young  people  reflects  these  developments,  but  as  far  as  Morris  was  con- 
cerned the  only  manifestation  of  the  phenomenon  lay  in  his  taste  for  sacred 
music.  We  have  a letter  from  him  in  which  he  speaks  at  length  of  a psalm 
which  entranced  him,  but  we  notice  that  above  all  he  details  to  his  sister  the 
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choral  variations  which  the  psalm  admits.  6 One  hesitates  to  see  in  this  effusion 
anything  more  than  an  expression  of  aesthetic  sensuousness;  true  religious 
emotion  is  missing.  Nor  is  there  any  trace  of  mysticism  in  the  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  Emma  the  month  before  (19  March),  telling  her  of  the  order  of  the 
confirmation  ceremony  at  the  school.  He  confines  himself  to  describing  the 
bishop  in  commonplace  terms  and  also,  a very  typical  detail,  the  communion 
plate.  Morris's  tone  seems  to  brighten  up  suddenly  in  a completely  worldly 
postscript,  in  which  he  is  eager  to  know  whether  his  brother,  James,  has,  as  he 
had  asked  him,  sold  the  baby  rabbits  he  had  reared,  because  he  wants  to  buy  a 
fishing  rod  with  the  money. 

Mackail  asserts  that,  at  the  end  of  his  education  at  Marlborough,  William 
was  definitely  Anglo-Catholic.  It  is  difficult,  in  the  absence  of  more  cogent 
personal  witness,  to  assess  the  accuracy  of  this  assertion,  at  any  rate  as  far  as 
the  strength  of  his  deeper  feelings  is  concerned.  It  seems  certain,  in  any  case, 
that  the  High  Church  ritual  must  have  attracted  him  infinitely  more  than  the 
dull  family  puritanism,  and  been  more  in  keeping  both  with  his  native  love  of 
beauty  and  with  the  fantasy  of  his  imagination.  Emma  was  probably  more 
receptive  to  the  new'  current.  She  was,  moreover,  to  marry  the  next  year  a 
young  clergyman  strongly  steeped  in  Anglo-Catholicism  (“of  pronounced 
High  Church  views”),8  the  Reverend  Joseph  Oldham,  who  had  been  curate  at 
Walthamstow  from  1845  to  1848.  The  young  couple  settled  in  a parish  in  Der- 
byshire, and  in  this  way  William  was  henceforth  separated  from  his  sister. 
Mackail  tells  us  that  he  suffered  greatly  from  this,  adding  that  their  intimacy 
had  been  very  close  and  that  it  was  under  her  influence  that  he  had  decided  to 
enter  the  Church.  0 There  are  no  grounds  for  completely  rejecting  this  latter 
assertion,  although  we  do  not  know  upon  what  basis  it  rests;  but  we  note  that 
when,  a few  years  later,  Morris  went  back  upon  his  decision,  it  was  with  his 
mother,  not  his  sister,  that  he  had  to  have  the  discussion,  which  leaves  room  to 
think  that  it  was  a matter  of  a premature  family  decision  rather  than  of  a voca- 
tion inspired  by  the  sudden  fervour  of  revivalism,  as  Mackail  seems  to  imply. 

The  High  Church  influence  did  not  immediately  cease  to  operate  upon  him. 
When,  in  1851,  the  deplorable  administration  of  Marlborough  College  led  his 
mother  to  withdraw  him,  he  was,  while  waiting  to  go  to  university,  entrusted 
to  a tutor,  “a  High  Churchman  of  the  best  type”, 10  with  whom  Morris  was  to 
maintain  very  cordial  relations. 

In  reality,  whatever  Mackail  may  say,  it  was  only  during  his  short  university 
years  that  this  influence  was  effective,  and  it  was  not  to  last.  Morris’s  own 
evidence  bears  this  out.  He  wrote,  in  fact,  to  Andreas  Scheu,  in  the  same 
autobigraphical  letter  of  1883  already  cited: 

UI  went  to  Oxford  in  1853  as  a member  of  Exeter  College;  I took  very  ill 
to  the  studies  of  the  place;  but  fell  to  very  vigorously  on  history  and  espec- 
ially mediaeval  history,  all  the  more  perhaps  because  at  this  time  I fell 
under  the  influence  of  the  High  Church  or  Puseyite  school;  this  latter 
phase  however  did  not  last  me  long,  as  it  was  corrected  by  the  books  of 
of  John  Ruskin  which  were  at  the  time  a sort  of  revelation  to  me;  I was 
also  a good  deal  influenced  by  the  works  of  Charles  Kingsley,  and  got 
into  my  head  therefrom  some  socio-political  ideas  which  would  have  dev- 
eloped probably  but  for  the  attractions  of  art  and  poetry. 
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If  is  pertinent  to  stress  that  the  Tractarian  Movement  was  then  in  its 
decline.  Newman’s  conversion  to  Rome  in  1845  had  dealt  it  a mortal  blow  By 
the  time  Morris  arrived  at  university  it  was  only  a survival  Mackail  himself 
admits  that  the  great  railway  speculations  of  1846  stirred  public  opinion  more 
deeply  than  did  the  religious  controversies  and  finished  the  process  started  by 
the  conversion  of  Newman  1 The  atmosphere  of  Oxford  had  changed 
considerably,  and  Anglo-Catholicism  was  coming  up  against  strong  liberal 
and  positivist  positions  The  arrival  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  opened  the 
ancient  citv  to  modern  life  and  began  to  change  its  mediaeval  character  Ox- 
ford was  no  longer  closed  in  upon  itself,  and  the  currents  which  Morris  men- 
tions in  his  letter  to  Andreas  Scheu  must  have  exercised  an  irresistible  pressure 
on  the  spiritual  ivory  towers. 

At  a close  look,  this  crisis  which  I hesitate  to  describe  as  mystical  (let  us  call 
it  rather,  youthful  fervour)  began  to  calm  down  by  the  end  of  1854.  One  may 
even  wonder  w'hether  it  would  have  lasted  that  long  without  the  daily  contact 
of  Id  ward  Burne-Jones,  who  entered  Exeter  College  at  the  same  time  as 
William  Morris  and  whose  close  friend  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
Burne-Jones,  also  destined  for  the  priesthood,  was  of  a much  more  conformist 
temperament  than  Morris  and  always  refrained  from  following  his  friend  into 
the  heterodox  paths  he  was  later  to  take:  knighthood  and  official  recognition 
were  later  to  recompense  this  wisdom,  which,  it  must  be  said,  was  in  no  way 
hypocritical  In  1853,  in  their  college  rooms,  the  two  young  men  spent  long 
nights  devouring  books  of  theology  and  ecclesiastical  history.  Mackail  cites 
among  them  Neale's  History  of  the  Eastern  Church , Milman’s  Latin  Christianity , the 
Acta  Sanctorum  and  numerous  mediaeval  chronicles.  The  reading  of  Kenelm 
Digby’s  Mores  Catholici  and  the  treatises  of  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  came  near, 
in  fact,  to  converting  Morris  to  Catholicism. 15  As  far  as  we  know,  no  letter  of 
Morris's  dating  from  that  period  has  survived,  and  we  must  rest  content  with 
what  Mac  kail  says,  and  he  gives  us  no  indication  of  the  source  of  his  informa- 
tion. The  ardour  of  the  two  friends  was  tempered  by  more  profane  pursuits. 
Burne-Jones  spent  whole  days  drawing  in  the  woods,  so  finding  solace  from  his 
"theological  perplexities".  4 As  well  as  Carlyle,  Kingsley  and  Ruskin, 
Tennyson  stirred  Morris’s  enthusiasm,  and  he,  for  his  part,  was  pursuing  his 
fervent  exploration  of  the  architecture  and  graphic  arts  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Quite  a group  ("the  set")  grew  up  around  them,  and  it  was  not  theology  that 
was  the  centre  of  their  interests.  Canon  Dixon,  from  whom  Mackail  sought 
and  obtained  evidence,  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  point: 

"Jones  and  Morris  were  both  meant  for  Holy  Orders:  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  rest  of  us,  except  Faulkner;  but  this  could  not  be  called  the 
bond  of  alliance.  The  bond  was  poetry  and  indefinite  artistic  and  literary 
aspiration.  ",s 

Dixon  also  tells  us  that,  during  1854—55,  readings  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
took  place  in  the  rooms  of  "the  set",  and  reveals  the  interesting  fact  that 
Morris  declaimed  with  impressive  conviction  Claudio’s  speech  in  Measure  for 
Measure:  "Aye,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where."  0 The  theme  of  this 
declamation,  by  no  means  in  tune  with  orthodox  Christianity,  recurs  several 
times  in  less  and  less  romantic  forms  in  the  early  works. 

As  early  as  1853,  Morris  was  writing  poems.  The  greater  part  of  them  were 
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to  be  lost  in  a furious  auto-da-fe.  May’s  filial  piety  has  preserved  a few  scattered 
fragments  for  us.  Their  inspiration  is,  certainly,  religious  but  by  no  means 
mystical.  It  rather  foreshadows,  though  overloaded  with  grandiloquence  and 
saturated  with  mediaeval  romanticism,  the  style  of  the  great  narrative  poems 
of  his  maturity.  May  Morris  quotes  extensively  from  a poem  entitled  7 he 
Dedication  of  the  Temple . Its  subject  is  the  Crusades,  and  its  interest  lies  in  its 
having  been  written  in  1853,  during  the  acute  stage  of  Morris’s  Tractarian 
period.  May  appositely  points  out  that  one  cannot  find  the  slightest  trace  of 
fanaticism  in  the  poem.  On  the  contrary,  she  asserts,  Morris  condemns  the 
violence  of  the  Christians  against  the  infidels  and  shows  his  compassion  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  latter.  “Pray,  Christians,”  he  exclaims,  “for  the  sins  of  Chris- 
tian men!”  1 

This  crusading  theme  was  in  the  air,  together  with  an  ideal  of  monastic  life. 
On  this  point  we  lack  Morris’s  own  evidence  and  have  only  that  of 
Burne-Jones,  whose  fervour  was  very  exalted.  In  his  letters  to  a friend  in  Bir- 
mingham, he  several  times  mentions  the  idea  of  founding  a monastery,  and 
Mackail  assures  us  that  William  thought  seriously  of  devoting  his  fortune  to  an 
enterprise  of  this  kind.  '*  Burne-Jones  invites  his  correspondent  to  join  “this 
Crusade  and  Holy  Warfare  against  the  age”  19  - a formulation  which  leads  us 
to  think  that,  if  the  young  painter  was  drawing  Morris  down  the  path  of 
religion,  rhe  latter  was  perhaps  making  him  share  in  the  preoccupation  he  was 
deriving  from  contact  with  Carlyle  and  Ruskin.  In  the  group  too  were  young 
people  from  the  Birmingham  area,  notably  Cormell  Price,  who  brought  to 
Morris  their  know  ledge  of  the  Black  Country  and  its  social  problems.  And  that 
is  why,  in  1855,  the  ideal  of  this  “fraternity”  bore  an  appearance  which  was 
much  less  monastic  than  social.20  At  the  same  moment,  another  factor 
intervened  to  exert  a considerable  influence  upon  Morris.  This  was  his  dis- 
covery of  Chaucer,  which  was  finally  to  give  his  mediaevalism  a wide  window 
on  to  the  earthly  world  and  to  purge  it  of  all  spiritual  excess,  so  producing  in 
him  a “secularization  of  mind”,  in  J.  W.  Mackail’s  excellent  phrase. 21 
Religious  observance  certainly  went  on  for  a long  time  after  this  progressive 
abandonment  of  theological  preoccupations;  Burne-Jones  and  he  often  took 
part  in  the  plain-song  services  at  St.  Thomas’s  Church  but  it  was  more  and 
more  a question  of  musical  enjoyment  to  which  for  Morris  was  added  the 
growing  attraction  of  the  plastic  arts  and  architecture.  Although  the  two 
young  men  remained  joined  by  a friendship  which  was  to  stand  against  all 
vicissitudes,  there  was  no  longer  the  agreement  between  them  on  points  ol  doc- 
trine which  had  brought  them  together,  as  Cormell  Price  perceptively  noted  in 
May  1855:  Burne-Jones  had  become  too  catholic  to  be  ordained  into  the 
Anglican  church  and  William  was  professing  altogether  dubious  opinions.  “ 

This  problem  of  priestly  vocation  was  soon  to  present  itself  with  growing 
urgency  to  the  two  friends.  As  far  as  it  concerned  Burne-Jones,  Cormell  Price’s 
perception  was  incomplete:  he  had  not  taken  into  account  that  another  voca- 
tion, that  of  painting,  had  possessed  him.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1855,  on  the 
occasion  of  an  unforgettable  tour  in  France,  wallowing  in  architecture  and  art, 
that  one  night,  on  the  Le  Havre  quayside,  the  two  young  men  resolutely  faced 
the  issue  and  decided  to  renounce  the  Church  in  order  to  devote  their  lives  to 
art.*'  That  Morris  returned  to  Oxford  in  the  autumn  of  1855,  was  only  out  of 
regard  for  his  mother,  with  whom  he  had,  in  September  or  October,  a first. 
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somewhat  stormy  and  indecisive  discussion.24  But,  though  he  returned,  it  was 
not  with  the  intention  of  pursuing  his  studies  as  far  as  his  BA,  and,  even 
before  his  return,  he  explained  his  reason  to  Cormell  Price:  he  refused  to  sign 
the  compulsory  acceptance  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.2'  So  the  rupture  was  complete;  it  was  not  sentimental,  it  was  doc- 
trinal. Clearly  it  is  a pity  that  we  possess  no  letters  from  Morris  between 
August  and  October  to  allow  us  to  follow'  the  stages  of  this  rapid  progress.  We 
must  rest  content  with  stating  its  outcome,  which  is  devoid  of  any  ambiguity. 

He  now  had  to  take  up  the  matter  with  his  mother  and  reach  a final  settle- 
ment. Feeling  unsure  of  his  ability  to  keep  his  temper,  over  which  he  had  not 
been  too  successful  at  the  time  of  the  Walthamstow  discussion,  he  chose  to 
write  to  her,  on  1 1 November.  ( It  is  a letter  of  moving  tenderness  which 
allows  us  to  appreciate  Morris’s  human  qualities.  But  it  does  not  tell  us  much 
about  the  motives  of  his  decision.  It  is  laboured,  meticulously  composed,  aim- 
ed essentially  at  convincing  his  mother  that,  on  the  one  hand,  no  material 
hardship  would  come  of  his  new’  choice  of  profession  and  that,  on  the  other,  the 
calling  of  architect  would  allow’  him  to  be  of  use  to  his  neighbour  and  to  lead 
an  exemplary  life.  One  or  two  incidental  reflections,  however,  merit  our  atten- 
tion First,  one  on  the  inadequacy  of  the  instruction  he  received  at  Oxford 
. an  University  education/’  he  wrote,  “fits  a man  about  as  much  for  being 
a ship-captain  as  a Pastor  of  souls,”  - which  is  a roundabout  way  of 
conveying  that  only  a sincere  vocation,  which  he  no  longer  possessed  (if  he  ever 
had  done),  is  needed  to  fulfil  that  office.  A little  further  on,  wishing  to  reassure 
his  mother,  who  w as  disturbed  about  people’s  opinions  of  her  scan’s  lack  of  pur- 
pose, he  promises  to  give  the  lie  to  such  poor  opinions,  “God  being  my 
helper”,  by  the  persistence  of  his  efforts. Phis  abrupt  reference  to  God  does 
not  carry  conviction.  This  whole  letter  is  deliberately  phrased  in  a moralising 
style  (very’  different  from  the  tone  of  his  correspondence  with  his  friends) 
which  suggests  with  involuntary  cruelty  the  heavy  and  dreary  family  at- 
mosphere Morris  is  seeking  arguments  and  words  to  pacify  poor  Mama;  he 
must  keep  to  her  level  of  understanding  and  leave  her,  perhaps,  some  illusions. 
One  thing  is  certain  - henceforth  and  for  long  years,  until  the  moment  when 
his  transformed,  mature  thought  once  again  confronts  religious  problems,  all 
personal  reference  to  God  disappears  from  his  vocabulary. 

* * * 

He  never  again  took  part  in  any  religious  observance.  His  only  visits  to 
churches  were  entirely  in  response  to  artistic  impulses  or  through  enthusiasm 
for  the  campaign  he  later  undertook  for  the  protection  of  ancient  monuments 
The  only  exception  to  this  rule  w'as  the  baptism  of  his  daughters,  Jane  Alice 
(Jenny)  in  1861  and  Mary  (May)  in  1862;‘;  perhaps  he  did  not  wish  to  shock 
his  family.  After  Emma’s  marriage  to  an  Anglo-Catholic  parson,  the  affection 
Morris  showed  her  became  tinged  with  irony.  One  would  like  to  know  what  it 
was  he  gave  her  for  Christmas  in  1870  which  was  calculated,  he  wrote,  to 
operate  in  the  opposite  direction  from  what  she  had  known  in  her  youth.  In 
1883,  announcing  to  Jenny  Aunt  Emma's  arrival  in  London,  he  tells  her  that 
the  object  of  her  journey  is  “holy  larks”, 31  in  which  he  will  certainly  not  join 
His  attitude  towards  his  friends  and  relations  is  the  same.  Being  in 
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Marlborough  for  a few  days  in  1876,  he  refused  to  accompany  his  hosts  to  ser- 
vice on  Sunday,  and  recounted  the  incident  to  his  wife  in  the  same  ironical 
tone. This  detail  is  not  without  interest.  If  Jane  Morris  seems  in  fact  to  have 
shown  little  sympathy  for  her  husband’s  socialist  ideas  and  friends,  she  does 
not  appear  to  have  made  the  smallest  difficulty  over  the  question  of  religious 
observance.  Many  disbelievers  have  found  themselves  in  awkward  situations 
because  of  their  disbelief  and  felt  obliged  to  make  some  concessions  The 
freedom  which  Morris  enjoyed  in  this  respect  within  his  family  leads  us  to 
believe  in  his  complete  sincerity.  He  was  not,  after  all,  a man  to  allow  himself 
to  be  put  upon,  and  his  horror  of  any  hypocrisy  shows  throughout  his  work 
The  faint-hearted  acceptance  of  a practice  in  which  he  no  longer  believed  was 
repugnant  to  him,  and  in  a book  which  he  was  to  publish  in  1893  in  collabora- 
tion with  Ernest  Belfort  Bax  under  the  title  of  Socialism , its  Growth  and  Outcome, 
we  find  these  biting  lines: 

. . most  intelligent  persons  will  allow  that  it  (the  religion  of  mod- 
ern society)  means  nothing  more  than  mere  sets  of  names  and  formulas, 
to  one  or  other  of  which  every  reputable  man  is  supposed  to  be  attached; 
in  one  or  other  of  which  he  will  be  sure  to  find  a conventional  solution  of 
the  great  problem  of  the  universe,  including  our  life  and  its  aspirations.  If 
he  fails  in  his  duty  to  society  in  this  respect  he  suffers  accordingly;  and  in- 
deed few  men  of  any  position  are  bold  enough  to  avow  that  they  are  out- 
side all  such  systems  of  ecclesiasticism;  the  very  unorthodox  must  belong 
to  some  acknowledged  party  - they  must  be  orthodox  in  their  un- 
orthodoxy. But  as  a fact  the  greater  part  of  cultivated  men  dare  not  go  as 
far  as  that,  and  are  contented  with  letting  society  in  general  feel  happy  in 
believing  that  they  subscribe  to  the  general  grimace  of  religion  that  has 
taken  the  place  of  real  belief ...”  33 

Morris’s  attitude  stems,  then,  not  from  a personal  whim,  but  from  a posi- 
tion of  principle.  He  has  lost  his  faith,  and  refuses  to  make  any  ‘'grimace”. 

* * * 

With  his  Christian  faith  lost,  what  belief  remained  to  him?  In  other  words, 
what  was  the  limit  of  his  disbelief?  May  Morris  maintains  firmly  that  her 
father  became  and  remained  an  agnostic.  Trying  to  describe  his  state  of  mind  on 
the  approach  of  1870,  she  launches  into  rather  lyrical  and  at  times  somewhat 
verbose  flights,  from  which  we  may  extract  the  following: 

"...  the  future  stretches  before  him  with  its  grave  question; . . . how  best 
to  answer  to  the  high  sense  of  duty  towards  humanity  and  the  beyond:  in 
I860  he  would  call  it  God,  later  in  life  the  mystery  beyond  our  visible 
world  had  no  name.”  34 

litis  chronology  seems  to  me  to  call  for  some  reserve.  Nothing  in  Morris’s 
work  seems  to  me  to  justify  so  late  a date  as  1860.  As  for  “later  in  life  , 1 
think  that  in  this  sphere  as  in  many  others,  the  first  years  of  the  ’eighties  mark 
an  important  turning  point  in  his  thought.  After  having  read  (,apilal  and  Hung 
himself  headlong  into  the  struggle  for  a better  society,  it  was  inevitable  that  he 
should  modify  and  clarify  his  thought. 
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Mav  s assessment,  nevertheless,  retains  its  validity  in  so  Tar  as  this  long  in- 
trrmrdiate  period  is  concerned,  lasting  over  twenty-five  years  entirely  devoted 
to  artistic  and  poetic  creativity,  and  during  which  his  thought  rarely  reached 
the  level  of  general  concepts.  No  evidence  of  his  contemporaries,  none  of  his 
letters,  afford  us  the  slightest  illumination:  matters  of  religion  seem  to  be 
banished  from  the  field  of  his  consciousness.  It  is  only  in  his  many  long  poems 
that  we  can  occasionally  glean  a few  meagre  hints. 

We  meet  this  deliberate  rejection  of  all  metaphysical  preoccupation  from  the 
first  lines  of  The  Earthly  Paradise  (1868-70): 

“0/  Heaven  and  Hell  / have  no  power  to  sing , 

/ cannot  ease  the  burden  of  your  fears , 

Or  make  quick-coming  death  a little  thing  ...” 

And  in  the  ‘Envoi’  which  closes  this  long  sequence  of  poems,  he  proclaims 
his  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  life  and  death: 

“ Death  hai * we  hated , knowing  not  what  it  meant; 

Life  have  we  loved,  through  green  leaf  and  through  sere , 

Though  still  the  less  we  knew  of  its  intent ...” 

Again  we  find  this  declaration  of  ignorance,  in  a somewhat  confused  passage 
of  Ijove  is  Enough  (1872)  upon  w'hich  May  Morris  dwells  at  rather  greater 
length  to  buttress  her  theory.  She  writes  significantly: 

“For  him  the  mysteries  that  lie  beyond  the  life  of  man  are  wrapt  in  in- 
penetrable  silence.  The  moments  of  inspiration  that  must  come  to  all  in 
some  degree  may  bring  broken  visions  of  a new'  life,  dim  sounds  of  a new 
language,  but  no  knowledge  of  whence  they  came  may  be  vouchsafed 

How  shall  the  bark  that  girds  the  winter  tree 
Babble  about  the  sap  that  sleeps  beneath  ?”  3 

If  May  Morris  had  gone  to  the  trouble,  she  could  doubtless  have  found  more 
significant  passages;  for  example,  the  sonnet  which  serves  as  preface  to  The 
Story  of  (Jr et hr  the  Strong  (1869),  from  which  I extract  these  two  lines: 

touard  the  end  men  fare  without  an  aim 
Unto  the  dull  grey  dark  from  whence  they  came.  ” 38 

The  years  during  which  these  poems  were  written  belong  to  the  most  painful 
period  of  Morris’s  life.  His  domestic  happiness  was  threatened,  and,  up  to  the 
moment  w hen  the  journey  to  Iceland  came  to  restore  vigour  and  confidence,  it 
was  in  vain  that  he  steeled  himself  within  a stoical,  uncomplaining  reserve  life 
seemed  pointless  and  meaningless.  Is  it  too  much  to  wonder  whether  his 
refusal  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  before-birth  and  after-death  were  not, 
after  all,  a kind  of  discouraged  indifference?  Certainly,  if  the  tendency  to 
pessimism  was  of  short  duration,  traces  of  this  agnosticism  are  found  up  to 
1881.  This  was  the  year  of  Carlyle’s  death,  and  he  wrote  to  his  wife  on  10 
Februrary  . . So  Carlyle  is  off  to  learn  the  great  secret  at  last 
However,  the  Mdull  grey  dark”  referred  to  in  the  poem  just  quoted  was,  not 
long  afterwards,  given  by  Morris  another,  much  more  precise  name  Reread 
these  few  lines  of  The  Earthly  Paradise : 
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u. . . While  many  a band  of  striving  men 
Were  driven  betwixt  woe  and  mirth 
Sunftly  across  the  weary  earth , 

From  nothing  unto  dark  nothing.  ” 40 

Can  wc  think,  even  in  an  isolated  instance,  that  Morris  could  use  this  word 
if  his  conception  of  the  world  were  not  already  steeped  in  materialist  thought? 
The  writings  of  his  maturity,  in  any  case,  leave  no  doubt  about  his  refusal  to 
believe  in  any  survival,  and  certain  passages  of  The  House  of  the  Wolfings  (1888) 
express  this  refusal  with  equal  clarity.  Wood-sun  begs  Thiodolf  not  to  rush  to 
death: 

“ A few  bones  white  in  their  war-gear  that  have  no  help  or  thought 
Shall  be  Thiodolf  the  Mighty , so  mgh,  so  dear  - and  nought  . . . 

Nay  thou  shall  be  dead , 0 warrior , thou  shalt  not  see  the  Hall 
Nor  the  children  of  thy  people  ’ twixt  the  dais  and  the  wall . 

And  /,  / shall  be  living;  still  on  thee  shall  waste  my  thought. 

I shall  long  and  lack  thy  longing;  / shall  pine  for  what  is  nought.  ” 41 

* * * 

From  the  period  of  The  Earthly  Paradise , Morris's  attitude  is  clearly  critical 
and  even  rationalist.  Could  one  describe  otherwise  the  words  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  one  of  his  story-tellers: 

made  me  shudder  in  the  times  gone  by, 

When  l believed  in  many  a mystery 
I thought  divine,  that  now  / think  forsooth, 

Men's  own  fears  made,  to  fill  the  place  of  truth 
Within  their  foolish  hearts  . . . ” 42 

But  let  us  come  finally  to  the  beginning  of  the  'eighties.  One  man  was  scan- 
dalising England:  Charles  Bradlaugh,  avowed  atheist,  founder  of  the 
periodical  The  Freethinker,  member  of  Parliament,  which  denied  him  the  right 
to  take  his  seat  because  he  refused  to  take  an  oath  on  the  Bible  and  claimed  the 
right  to  make  a solemn  non-religious  affirmation,  triumphantly  returned  time 
after  time  by  his  constituency  of  Northampton.  Morris  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  direct  contact  with  him,  but,  in  the  beginning  at  least  (we  shall  see 
later  how  things  went  otherwise  for  political  reasons),  he  felt  a most  lively  sym- 
pathy for  him  and  warmly  commended  the  stand  he  made.  In  a letter  of  1883, 
he  tells  Jenny  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  has  read  his  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons.4'  Free-thinking,  anti-clericalism,  secularism  and  even 
atheism  held  nothing  to  shock  him. 

What  is  striking  about  Morris’s  attitude  of  mind  during  his  years  of  socialist 
propaganda  is  the  effort  he  made  to  adapt  his  language  to  his  new  convictions 
and  his  irritated  reactions  when  formulations  of  religious  origin,  although  con- 
secrated by  usage,  came,  despite  himself,  from  his  pen  We  find  two 
characteristic  examples  in  his  correspondence,  which  is  always  so  spon- 
taneous In  June  1884,  in  a letter  to  Georgiana  Burne-Jones,  intended  to  con- 
vert her  to  revolutionary  ideas,  he  wrote,  by  way  of  conclusion  or  excuse: 

“I  shall  offend  you  desperately  some  day  1 fear,  meantime  to  think  me 
quarrelsome  is  a misjudgement,  for  1 commonly  hold  my  tongue  when 
my  conscience  (I  don’t  like  that  ecclesiastical  word)  bids  speak:  so  when 
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at  last  I do  speak  it  sounds  quarrelsome  you  know  “ 44 

I*he  other  example  is  yet  more  curious,  in  view  of  the  sort  of  man  to  whom 
Morris  was  writing.  It  comes  from  the  first  of  the  four  celebrated  letters  written 
to  the  Rev.  George  Bainton  in  1888; 

“Since  man  has  certain  material  necessities  as  an  animal,  Society  is 
founded  on  mans  attempts  to  satisfy  those  necessities,  and  Socialism,  or 
social  consciousness,  points  out  to  him  the  way  of  doing  so  which  will  in- 
terfere least  with  the  development  of  his  special  human  capacities,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  what,  for  lack  of  better  words,  I will  call  his  spiritual 
and  mental  necessities/' 

These  peculiarities  of  style  reveal  a rational  inner  compulsion,  ever  alert  and 
a growing  secularisation  in  Morris's  thought.  His  political  rigidity,  whose 
limitations,  late  in  the  day,  he  came  to  recognise,  can  be  ascribed  to  the  same 
preoccupation,  and  it  is  this  rigidity  which  led  him  to  write  in  1890,  in  an  arti- 
cle in  Commomveal , lines  of  uncommon  boldness  which  display  a conviction  that 
undoubtedly  goes  beyond  simple  agnostic  prudence.  In  this  article  he  opens  a 
discussion  with  Christian  socialists,  but,  while  paying  tribute  to  their  sincerity, 
and  welcoming  their  support,  he  demands  that  such  an  alliance  must  be  un- 
ambiguous; scientific  socialism  cannot  have  a religious  doctrine  as  its  basis, 
and  any  confusion  on  that  point  must  be  swept  away; 

. if  Christianity  is  a revelation  k addressed  to  all  times'  it  can  not  be 
neutral  as  to  political  and  social  institutions,  which,  if  they  are  to  be  bin- 
ding on  men's  consciences,  and  not  pieces  of  arbitrary  coercion,  must  be 
founded  on  a system  of  morality;  and  that  morality  must  not  be  founded 
on  explanations  of  natural  facts  or  a theory  of  life  in  which  people  have 
ceased  to  believe.  At  the  risk  of  offending  “real  Christians  however 
well-meaning  or  honest  they  may  be,  we  must  ask  “Is  this  7 RUE? 

77te  capitals  are  Morris's  own.  So  posed,  the  question  suggests  the  answer, 
and  lets  us  understand  clearly  that  Morris’s  utopia  can  only  be  one  of 
materialist  inspiration. 

Certainly  William  Morris  always  hated  to  lay  himself  open.  On  the  key 
question  of  the  existence  of  God,  it  is  plain  that  he  avoided  the  issue  whenever 
possible.  "The  very  name  of  God  is  only  found  at  widely  spaced  intervals  in  the 
twenty-six  volumes  of  his  works.  So  it  is  of  evident  interest  to  examine  the  rare 
occasions  when  he  does  tackle  the  problem.  And  it  is  as  well  to  set  aside  the 
replies  which  he  was  ready  to  make  to  correspondents  who  questioned  him  on 
the  point  Then  his  first  concern  was  to  avoid  ruffling  feelings  and  to  bring  his 
questioner  back  to  the  issue  which,  in  his  eyes,  took  precedence  over  all  others: 
the  struggle  for  the  transformation  of  society.  However,  even  in  these  careful  or 
evasive  replies  we  can  find  food  for  thought.  In  fact,  only  two  letters  of  this  kind 
are  available  to  us,  both  dated  1884,  which  is  not  at  all  surprising:  it  was,  in 
fact,  the  period  when  he  was  striving  to  rally  his  friends  to  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation  and  to  overcome  their  doubts,  and  one  can  well  believe 
that  the  latter  might  have  arisen  from  religious  scruples.  The  letters  to  which 
he  was  replying  have  not  been  preserved,  but  it  is  plain  that  they  must  have 
been  similar  in  tenor 
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On  20  June  1884,  he  wrote  to  Robert  Thompson: 

“I  must  decline  to  argue  theological  points:  1 don't  understand  them: 
if  there  be  a God,  he,  or  it,  is  a very  different  thing  from  what  religionists 
imagine. 

A curious  reply  from  a man  who  previously,  at  Exeter  College,  had  plunged 
with  Burne-Jones  into  theological  treatises.  A reply  expressing  rejection  of 
what  now  seems  to  him  to  be  an  unreal  problem. 4H  But  it  is  a reply  which  also 
suggests  a broadening  of  outlook.  Undoubtedly  he  categorically  sets  aside  the 
Judeo-Christian  conception  of  God.  But  we  see  him  addressing  himself  to 
another  conception,  the  heterodoxy  of  which  appealed  to  him  and  which  was 
linked  in  his  mind  with  an  important  aspect  of  his  interest  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
This  “he.  or  it”  seems  to  recall  certain  pantheistic  tendencies  among 
mediaeval  heretics  (such  as  Thomas  Mtfnzer  and  Jacob  Boehme)  which, 
through  the  long  anabaptist  tradition,  mark  a whole  underground  current  of 
English  religious  thought  and  which  well  up  unequivocally  in  A Dream  of  John 
Ball.  We  might  refer  to  the  sermon  on  the  steps  of  the  cross: 

“Therefore,  I bid  you  not  dwell  in  hell  but  in  heaven,  or  while  ye  must, 
upon  earth,  which  is  a part  of  heaven,  and  forsooth  no  foul  part.”  r> 

And  this  mediaeval  heresy  seems  to  Morris  worthy  of  consideration.  On 
condition,  as  he  says,  that  God  exists.  But  let  us  make  no  mistake;  his  interest 
is  above  all  historical.  It  gives  body  to  his  vision  of  an  organic,  earthly  Middle 
Ages,  the  values  of  which  are  transposed  on  to  a higher  plane  in  his  utopian 
perspective  His  attitude  towards  old  beliefs  remains  totally  detached  and 
singularly  secular: 

“Mediaeval  history  in  all  its  detail,'’  he  writes,  “with  all  its 
enthusiasms,  legends,  and  superstitions,  is  now  cultivated  by  many  who 
have  no  ecclesiastical  bias,  as  a portion  of  the  great  progress  of  the  life  of 
man  on  the  earth.”  50 

His  constant  tendency  was  to  insist  upon  the  absence,  in  the  religion  of 
earlier  days,  of  any  metaphysical  preoccupation:  that  is  a foreign  body  in- 
troduced by  “the  strange  mysticism  and  dreamy  beauty  of  the  East”;  M it  is  a 
heritage  which  has  been  assimilated,  transformed,  fused  into  the  natural  un- 
folding of  the  glory  of  Gothic.  Mysticism  was  an  exceptional  phenomenon: 
religion  and  daily  life  interpenetrated  without  clash  or  contradiction.  ^ Such  is 
the  vision  he  has  restored  in  A Dream  of  John  Ball , and,  even  more,  in  the  late 
romances  where  all  belief  is  resolved  into  an  ever  more  pagan  naturalism. 

It  is  this  very  primacy  of  earthly  humanism  which  finds  its  expression  in  the 
second  letter  to  which  1 referred.  It  is  inspired  by  the  same  propagandist  pur- 
pose, and  is  addressed  to  William  Allingham  and  dated  26  November  Less 
bold  and  less  rich  in  underlying  implication  than  the  former  one,  it  is 
nevertheless  significant: 

“ Imprimis , I don’t  touch  on  matters  theological,  which  1 never  could 
understand,  except  to  say  that  a God  who  stood  in  the  way  of  man  mak- 
ing himself  comfortable  on  the  earth  w'ould  be  no  God  for  me,  nor 
doubtless  for  you.  ” ' 
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This  rejection  of  all  asceticism  and  this  concern  for  man's  happiness  con- 
stantly inspire  his  utopian  quest.  * Certainly  there  is  no  formulation  here  as 
clear  as  in  the  previous  letter.  Nevertheless,  let  us  note  that  he  wrote  “would 
not  be  a God  for  me",  and  not  “is  not",  which  is  very  different. 

In  fact,  his  prudence  and  reserve  were  always  dictated  by  political  reasons 
which  I shall  shortly  analyse,  and  a real  burst  of  temper  was  needed  to  make 
him  overstep  them.  He  had  a violent  temperament,  and  the  discipline  which  he 
constantly  imposed  upon  himself,  in  order  to  serve  the  cause  he  was  defending, 
was  worthy  of  admiration.  It  was  only  on  a single  occasion  that  a somewhat 
revealing  word  escaped  him.  May  Morris  relates  an  incident  told  to  her  by 
Sydney  Gimson,  Morris’s  host  when  he  was  in  Leicester.  On  23  January 
1884/  after  he  had  delivered  his  lecture  on  Art  and  Socialism  for  the  Secular 
Society  of  that  town,  he  came  up  against  the  Rev.  J.  Page  Hopps,  in  a lively 
after-dinner  discussion.  The  latter,  reverting  to  the  socialist  perspectives  ex- 
pounded by  Morris  in  his  lecture,  declared.  “That’s  an  impossible  dream  of 
yours,  Mr  Morris,  such  a Society  would  need  God  Almighty  himself  to 
manage  it.”  The  poet  stood  up,  advanced  upon  the  unfortunate  cleric  waving 
his  fist  and  said  “Well,  damn  it  man,  you  catch  your  God  Almighty  - we  11 
have  him!  “ * 

I feel  that  this  possessive  needs  no  comment. 

But  we  do  not  have  the  least  need  of  this  outburst  to  know  what  Morris 
thought  When,  six  years  later,  he  published  his  News  from  Nowhere  in  Com- 
moruveal,  he  had  recourse  to  no  supernatural  intervention  to  describe  the  func- 
tioning of  his  socialist  society.  Not  only  do  we  meet  no  clergy  and  see  no 
religion  practised  in  his  England  of  the  twenty-second  century,  but  the  new 
humanity  he  describes  at  no  moment  shows  any  religious  interest:  it  has  even 
totally  forgotten  that  such  interests  could  exist.  Not  one  of  the  people  in  his 
tale  makes  the  slightest  reference  or  once  utters  the  name  of  God  Only  old 
Hammond,  the  Sage  of  Bloomsbury,  who  has  discreetly  pierced  the  Visitors 
identity  in  the  course  of  a long  conversation  he  has  with  him  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  who  tries  to  put  himself  on  his  level  in  order  to  make  him  un- 
derstand the  realities  of  the  new  world,  only  he  makes  use  of  such  a reference. 
In  order  to  explain  to  him  that,  in  the  new'  society,  work  no  longer  needs  pay- 
ment and  that  its  recompense  lies  in  the  very  joy  of  creation,  he  adds  “The 
wages  which  God  gets,  as  people  might  have  said  time  agone.” 

However,  Morris  later  had  occasion  to  express  himself  in  less  allusive 
manner  and  in  terms  which  do  not  give  room  for  the  least  ambiguity.  In 
Socialism,  its  Growth  and  Outcome,  he  sketches  with  Bax  a brief  outline  of  the 
genesis  of  the  religious  idea,  from  which  I take  the  following  paragraph: 

. . with  the  development  of  material  civilisation  from  the  domination 
of  things  by  persons  to  that  of  persons  by  things,  and  the  falling  asunder 
of  society  into  two  classes,  a possessing  and  dominating  c lass,  and  a non- 
-possessing  and  dominated  one,  there  arose  a condition  of  life  which  gave 
leisure  for  observation  and  reflection  to  the  former,  that  is,  the  privileged 
class.  Out  of  this  reflection  arose  the  distinction  of  man  as  a conscious 
being  apart  from  the  rest  of  nature.  From  this  again  was  developed  a 
dual  conception  of  things:  on  the  one  hand  was  man.  familiar  and 
known,  on  the  other  nature,  mysterious  and  relatively  unknown.  In 
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nature  itself  there  grew  up  a further  distinction  between  its  visible  ob- 
jects, now  regarded  as  unconscious  things,  and  a supposed  motive  power 
or  ‘ providence”  acting  on  them  from  behind.  This  was  conceived  of  as 
man-like  in  character,  but  above  mankind  in  knowledge  and  power,  and 
no  longer  indwelling  in  natural  objects,  but  without  them,  moving  and 
controlling  them.'* 

This  is  not  at  all  the  place  to  discuss  the  scientific  value  of  this  argument, 
which  Morris  and  Bax  hang  rather  clumsily  on  to  Marx’s  historical 
materialism.  Let  us  observe  that,  even  if  the  composition  of  this  passage 
appears  due  to  Bax  rather  than  to  Morris,  the  latter  had  no  scruples  over  sub- 
scribing to  this  undisguised  declaration  of  atheism 

He  came  to  be  even  more  explicit.  Does  he  not  speak,  in  an  article  in  Com- 
monweal of  18  May  1889,  of  an  “imagined  ruler”  of  the  universe?  In  another 
article,  appearing  the  next  year,  he  stigmatises  the 

“worn-out  superstition,  which  sees  in  the  struggling  world  of  men  . . . lit- 
tle more  than  an  appendage  and  plaything  of  an  irresponsible  master, 
who  neither  asks  nor  allows  mankind  to  understand  him  or  his  arbitrary 
commands.”60 

In  his  lecture  on  Equality  (of  which  May  Morris  only  published  fragments, 
characteristically  omitting  the  passage  we  quote  here)  Morris  goes  much 
further  and  denounces  the  imposture  of  the  divine  right  of  bosses: 

“an  idea  founded  on  the  assumption  that  there  exists  an  arbitrary 
irresponsible  God  of  the  universe,  the  proprietor  of  all  things  and  per- 
sons, to  be  worshipped  and  not  questioned;  a being  whose  irresponsible 
authority  is  reflected  in  the  world  of  men  by  certain  other  irresponsible 
governors  whose  authority  is  delegated  to  them  by  that  supreme 
slave-holder  and  heavenly  employer  of  labour”. 61 

Let  us  add  that  the  romances  contain  more  than  one  detail  that  is  hardly 
veiled  in  meaning,62  and  Morris's  atheism  was  no  mystery  to  his  friends.  W 
Scawen  Blunt  wrote:  “.  . . he  does  not  believe  in  any  God  the  Creator  of  the 
World,  or  any  Providence,  or,  I think,  in  any  future  life”  ty  Despite  all  his 
efforts  to  clothe  Morris's  message  in  spirituality,  Bruce  Glasier  himself 
recounts  this  saying  of  his:  “I  am  what  is  called  bluntly  an  Atheist.  I cannot 
see  any  real  evidence  of  the  existence  of  God  or  immortality  in  the  facts  of  the 
world”. M And  that  must  have  been  hard  for  Glasier,  who  was  then,  like  his 
wife,  a prey  to  all  the  exaltation  of  Theosophy. 6S 

* * * 

Morris’s  position  is,  as  one  might  expect,  firmly  negative  over  a belief  in  a 
soul  and  its  survival.  In  this  same  chapter  of  Socialism , Us  Growth  and  Outcome,  in 
which  Bax  and  Morris  briefly  study  the  formation  of  the  religious  idea  and 
thereby  reject  all  revelation,  we  read,  immediately  following  the  paragraph 
already  quoted,  these  lines: 

‘‘Another  set  of  dual  conceptions  arose  along  with  this:  firstly,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  individual  and  society,  and  secondly,  within  the  in- 
dividual, the  distinction  between  the  soul  and  the  body.”  06 

And  further  on: 
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“An  importance  began  to  be  attached  to  the  idea  of  such  future  life  lor 
the  individual  soul,  which  had  nothing  in  common  w it h the  old  existence 
of  a scarcely  broken  continuity  of  life,  founded  not  on  any  positive  doc- 
trine, but  oil  the  impossibility  of  an  existing  being  conceiving  of  its 
non-existence. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  Morris  associates  the  distinction  between  soul 
and  body  with  the  distinction  between  the  individual  and  society,  implicitly 
condemning  both.  All  his  utopia,  in  fact,  tends  to  restore  the  unity  ol  mankind, 
which  has  been  disrupted  by  the  antagonism  of  social  classes  and  which  can 
only  be  restored  by  the  revolutionary  abolition  of  capitalism,  the  cause  of 
all  antagonisms  and  divisions.  Both  distinctions  will  be  found  to  disappear 
when  universal  unity  is  recovered. 

If  I expressed  doubts  about  the  paternity  of  the  previous  fragment,  I am,  on 
the  other  hand,  certain  that  the  last  fragment  quoted  is  by  Morris  himself.  We 
find  there,  in  fact,  the  ideas  and  formulations  of  an  essential  passage  in  A 
Dream  of  John  Ball,  which  is  much  more  explicit  and  significant  It  is  in  Chapter 
IX,  entitled  Betuixt  the  Living  and  the  Dead , describing  the  watch  kept  by  the 
poet  and  the  priest  in  St.  Martin’s  Chapel  over  the  bodies  of  those  killed  in  the 
recent  battle.  The  interest  of  this  episode  lies  in  the  opposition  between  the  two 
men  over  problems  of  the  soul  and  survival.  Of  course,  John  Ball  is  a heretical 
priest  He  goes  so  far  as  to  call  in  question  the  w isdom  of  a God  w ho  could  en- 
dow some  men  with  the  souls  of  swine  and  wolves,  and  even  wonders  whether 
such  men  have  a soul;  and  his  faith  in  the  unity  of  heaven  and  earth  goes  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  orthodoxy.  Nevertheless,  he  is  sincerely  and  deeply  a 
believer.  The  poet  hesitates  to  shock  him,  and  there  we  see  Morris  s constant 
scruple,  but  he  ends  up  by  saying  that  he  cannot  answer  such  a question 
because  he  has  never  seen  a soul  other  than  in  the  body. 

Nevertheless,  retorts  the  priest,  what  would  be  the  purpose  ol  life  if  men 
could  not  look  forward  to  the  reward  of ‘'the  heavenly  fellowship  after  deaths 
To  which  Morris  makes  the  remarkable  reply,  remarkable  less  for  its 
materialism  than  for  its  rejection  of  all  finality:  “They  live  to  live  because  the 
world  liveth  ” 

They  then  approach  the  bodies  of  their  dead  and  John  Ball  asks  him 
whether  he  feels  sorrow  at  the  sight,  either  for  the  dead  friend  or  for  the 
prospect  of  his  own  death.  No,  replies  Morris,  the  body  is  but  an  empty  house, 
and,  as  for  as  his  own  death,  how  could  he  think  about  it.  While  he  is  alive,  he 
cannot  think  that  he  will  die  or  believe  in  death  at  all  - he  can  only  think  of 
himself  as  living  in  some  new  way.  The  priest,  intrigued  by  this  way  of  putting 
it,  takes  him  to  be  making  a reference  to  survival  in  the  hereafter  . But  the  poet 
disillusions  him,  shaking  his  head,  and  John  Ball  realises  that  there  is  a wall 
between  them  Morris  explains  the  depths  of  his  thought:  . . though  I die 

and  end,  yet  mankind  yet  liveth,  therefore  I end  not,  since  I am  a man.” 

Morris  rarely  explained  his  |>osition  with  such  precision,  and  never  defined 
better  the  materialist  basis  upon  which,  in  his  utopian  vision,  will  rest  his 
“religion  of  mankind”. 

A quick  digression  is  necessary  here.  May  Morris,  in  fact,  quotes  words  said 
to  have  been  uttered  by  her  father  on  his  death  bed.  Anecdotes  of  this  kind  are 
always  a priori  somewhat  suspect,  but  this  one  seems  to  shed  light  as  much 
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upon  the  naivety  of  the  one  who  recorded  it,  and  of  May  herself,  as  upon  the 
continuity  of  Morris’s  thought.  May  goes  to  the  diary  of  the  Kev  Stopford 
Brooke,  who  records  having  received  a long  letter  from  Holman  Hunt,  who 
told  him  that  Mary  de  Morgan,  the  devoted  and  redoubtable  friend  of  the 
Morris  family,  heard  the  poet  murmur  during  his  last  illness:  “1  can’t  but 
think  that  somehow  or  other  we  shall  live  again.  ” 6 

'I'he  last  words  of  the  dying  rarely  carry  much  conviction;  even  less  so  when 
they  vary  from  one  version  to  another.  According  to  Cobden-Sandcrson,  he 
said  “I  cannot  believe  that  I shall  be  annihilated.”  0 The  difference  is  not  all 
that  important,  anyway.  Some  will  plead  the  poet’s  lowered  physical  condi- 
tion, which  is  not,  perhaps,  irrelevant.  Others  will  read  a spiritualist  meaning 
into  the  words,  or,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke,  who 
saw  in  Morris  “a  strange  creature  - not  of  this  world  of  ours”,  1 or  in  those  of 
May  herself,  who  saw  in  the  words  an  abrupt  and  possibly  unique  glimpse  of 
her  father’s  ideas  about  the  “Unknown”  2 But  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that 
there  is  any  contradiction  between  this  phrase  and  the  very  lucid  thought  ex- 
pressed by  Morris  in  A Dream  of  John  Ball:  life  goes  on  without  any  need  of 
recourse  to  a hereafter.  Moreover  he  expresses  this  thought  even  more  clearly 
and  concisely  in  other  writings.  Did  he  not  say  that  the  condition  for  life  to  be 
worth  living  is  that  “we  can  live  fearlessly  and  confident  of  our  immortality  not 
as  individuals  but  as  a part  of  the  great  corporation  of  humanity”?  ' The  only- 
possibility  of  survival  for  the  individual  lies  in  the  glory  of  outstanding  acts  and 
the  memory  they  leave  behind.  He  saw  in  this  idea  one  of  the  bases  of  the  Nor- 
dic religions  during  the  barbarian  ages  and  this  idea  recurs  in  a great  number 
of  his  poems.  4 But  he  refuses  to  go  any  further. 

“Of  Heaven  or  Hell  I have  no  power  to  sing”,  he  had  written  already  in  The 
Earthly  Paradise  - itself  a significant  title.  The  idea  of  a heavenly  paradise  seem- 
ed ridiculous  to  him  and  he  could  not  see  himself  “sitting  on  a damp  cloud  and 
singing  hymns”. As  for  the  idea  of  eternal  damnation,  it  provoked  his 
indignation,  and  his  dearest  wish  was  that  man’s  labour  should  cease  to 
resemble  “the  hell  imagined  by  the  theologians”.  6 It  is,  he  said,  “as  much 
violence  to  threaten  a man  with  evil  in  the  future  as  to  shake  a whip  at  him 
now .”  Belief  in  survival  came  to  jar  upon  him  to  such  an  extent  that,  accor- 
ding to  Bernard  Shaw,  he  conceived  a real  hatred  for  Wordsworth  and  his  In- 
timations of  Immortaltty,  a hatred  which  extended  to  any  pious  poetry  which 
might,  even  from  a distance,  remind  him  of  the  evangelism  of  his  childhood.  * 

* * * 

William  Morris  does  not  appear  to  have  been  free,  before  the  ’eighties,  of  some 
degree  of  anti-clericalism.  The  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke  himself  related  to  May 
Morris  that  he  made  his  acquaintance  at  a dinner  in  1867.  “He  didn't  care  for 
parsons,  and  he  glared  at  me  when  I said  something  about  good  manners.  ” 
Even  during  the  devout  period  of  his  youth,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  shown 
special  respect  for  the  clergy;  telling  Cormcll  Price  of  a visit  to  an  Essex  church 
in  1855,  he  stresses  the  incredible  filthiness  of  the  parish  priest  **  Later,  in  his 
diary  of  his  Icelandic  travels,  he  slyly  refers  to  “the  long-nosed  cadaverous  par- 
son” who  was  his  guide  in  the  Faroe  Islands. 

In  fact,  this  anti-clericalism  only  assumes  a definite  and  purposeful  form 
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during  the  years  1877-79.  It  was  in  1877  that  Morris  founded  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,  dubbed  “Anti-Scrape”,  whose  objective 
was  to  combat  all  attempts  at  “restoration”  in  the  Victorian  manner  of 
mediaeval  architecture.  It  was  his  first  secular  crusade  and  his  ardour  for  this 
cause  remained  firmly  militant  to  the  end  of  his  life.  It  exerted  a definite  in- 
fluence upon  the  development  of  his  thought,  because  for  the  first  time  it 
brought  him  into  collision  with  what  he  bitterly  refers  to  many  a time  as  “the 
rights  of  property”.  But  it  brought  him  up  against  another  obstacle,  the 
hostility  of  the  clergy  who  proposed  to  settle  the  fate  of  their  churches 
themselves.  Morris  railed  at  the  “ecclesiastical  zeal”  which  set  about  restora- 
tion without  any  care  for  art,  and  against  the  stupidity  and  negligence  which 
would  spend  thousands  of  pounds  on  decorating  a church  while  allowing  the 
rain  to  ruin  its  roof/'  He  despaired  of  plumbing  the  depths  of  clerical 
ignorance,  even  more  crass,  he  wrote,  than  that  of  architects,  and  he  appealed 
through  the  medium  of  the  press  (notably  The  Athenaeum , 1877)  to  public  opi- 
nion, in  order  to  convince  it  that  ancient  buildings  are  not  “mere  ecclesiastical 
toys”."4  He  wrote  to  The  Times,  three  months  later,  that  these  monuments  are 
the  property  of  the  nation  and  must  not  remain  at  the  mercy  of  the  many 
changing  ideas  of  what  constitutes  “ecclesiastical  propriety”.  * In  1878,  when 
the  City  churches  built  by  Wren  were  threatened  with  demolition,  he  wrote 
again  to  The  Times , appealing  to  the  English  “by  strong  and  earnest  protest 
(to)  show  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  that  they  will  not  tamely  submit  to  this 
outrageous  and  monstrous  barbarity”. 86 

By  this  time  Morris  had  already  acquired  a prodigious  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  an,  and  he  undertook  another,  no  less  lasting,  crusade  with  the  aim 
of  restoring  the  decorative  ans,  “the  lesser  arts”,  to  their  rightful  place.  He 
had  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  thinking  that  only  the  advent  of  socialism 
would  permit  their  flowering,  but  he  analysed  the  past  and  present  obstacles 
hindering  the  development  of  these  “popular”  arts,  an  analysis  which 
strengthened  his  hostility  towards  the  churches.  Thinking  of  the  soaring  of 
these  ans  in  the  Middle  Ages,  he  observed  how  harmful  luxury  and  supersti- 
tion had  been  to  them,  the  extent  to  which  religion  had  been  able  to  elevate 
them  in  use  and  the  extent  to  which  it  had  degraded  them  through  detestable 
usages.* 

With  the  passing  of  the  years,  his  optimistic,  earthly  conception  of  art 
became  more  and  more  radically  opposed  to  religious  asceticism:  the  latter 
regards  an  as  a “wordly  entanglement  which  prevents  men  from  keeping  their 
minds  fixed  on  the  chances  of  their  individual  happiness  or  misery  in  the  next 
world;”  the  devout  “hate  art  because  they  think  that  it  adds  to  man's  earthly 
happiness”  The  enemy  to  be  overthrown  is  religious  manicheism  which  sees 
nothing  but  evil  in  the  world,  and  this  dominant  ideology  will  endure  until 
“history  has  become  a book  from  which  the  pictures  have  been  torn.”  What 
Morris  finds  particularly  shocking  in  ascetic  Christianity’s  belief  in  the 
hereafter  is  the  calculation,  the  egoism,  implied  by  such  a religion.  As  his 
soc  ialism  grew  stronger,  he  linked  in  his  contempt  tw'o  kinds  of  adversary  who 
differ  in  appearance  only;  on  the  one  hand,  those  who  disregard  the  future  of 
mankind  and  think  only  of  enjoying  ephemeral  pleasures  without  regard  for 
other  people,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  whose  only  purpose  is  to  “secure  a 
good  position  each  for  himself  in  a future  life”.  He  regards  these  two  outlooks 
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as  “pretty  much  the  same,  since  each  means  despair  of  our  life  upon  the 
earth”.  He  cannot  accept  a “religion  which  looks  upon  another  world  as  the 
true  sphere  of  action  for  mankind”.  1 


* 


This  declared  hostility  towards  religion  and  the  clergy,  however,  became  less 
extreme;  in  his  later  years  it  developed  discretion,  or  more  accurately,  lost 
what  can  be  called  its  “vulgarity”. 

There  were  two  reasons  for  this  change  of  attitude.  The  one  lay  in  the  needs 
of  the  political  struggle.  The  other  is  to  be  sought  in  the  increasing  influence 
upon  him  of  Marxism.  The  absorption  of  historical  materialism  led  him  to 
look  upon  the  fact  of  religion,  not  as  a fundamental  and  autonomous  reality 
any  longer,  but  as  a superstructure,  a reflection  in  men's  consciousness  of  the 
material  conditions  of  their  existence  and  of  their  production  relationships. 
Morris  came  little  by  little  to  see  in  religion  a historical  phenomenon  intimate- 
ly linked  with  the  class  struggle,  with  successive  transformations  correspon- 
ding to  transformations  in  society. 

He  had  early  noted  the  interpenetration,  the  interdependence  and  the  com- 
mon development  of  superstructures.  “It  is  not  possible"  he  was  saying  in 
1879,  “to  dissociate  art  from  morality,  politics  and  religion”,  and  it  is  pure  for- 
malism to  study  them  separately.  93 

But  these  arguments  still  came  from  a somewhat  idealistic  inspiration.  It 
was  only  in  1885  that  the  spirit  of  scientific  socialism  really  began  to  im- 
pregnate Morris's  thought.  It  is  in  the  Notes,  jointly  signed  by  Morris  and 
Bax,  accompanying  the  October  edition  of  the  Manifesto  of  the  Socialist 
League,  that  we  find  for  the  first  time  formulations  on  the  religious  question 
which  indicate  a new  turn  of  thought.  In  Note  E,  there  is  reference  to  the  new 
morality  which  will  of  necessity  be  engendered  by  “a  new  system  of  industrial 
production”.  Now,  morality  rests  only  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  individual 
towards  a supernatural  being,  but  “the  attributes  of  this  being  are  but  the 
reflex  of  some  passing  phase  of  man’s  existence  and  change  more  or  less  with 
that  phase”.  94 

Again  and  again  we  find  this  refusal  to  look  at  religion  in  the  abstract  and 
from  the  angle  of  eternity.  On  6 May  1888  he  writes  in  the  last  of  his  important 
letters  to  the  Rev.  George  Bainton: 

“When  I use  the  word  Christianity  I do  not  mean  some  abstract  idea, 
any  more  than  a set  of  dogmatic  assertions,  but  an  historical  phase 
through  which  the  world  of  civilization  has  passed,  or,  if  you  will,  is 
passing.” 

He  adds  that  every  religion  leaves  traditional  after-effects,  even  when  it  has 
ceased  to  play  a role,  and  here  he  joins  Marx,  who  observed  in  a celebrated 
remark  that  consciousness  lags  behind  being.  But,  writes  Morris,  there  cannot 
be  anything  whatsoever  everlasting  in  the  specific  details  of  the  Christian 
religion,  any  more  than  in  those  of  older  religions,  although,  as  he  recognises, 
the  principles  it  professes  are  probably  of  a more  elevated  nature.  Religion 
means  the  habit  of  feeling  oneself  responsible  to  something  outside  oneself,  but 
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this  “something"  does  not  always  impose  that  responsibility  in  the  same 
terms 

He  is  even  more  precise  when,  on  8 March  1890,  in  an  article  in  Commonural 
he  embarks  upon  a discussion  with  a Christian  socialist  named  Rickarby  * 
The  letter  had  drawn  a distinction  between  “real"  Christianity  and  ‘‘actual” 
Christianity  as  practised.  Morris  rejects  any  distinction  of  the  kind: 

“Mr  Rickarby 's  contrast  between  real  and  actual  Christianity  evades 
the  point  of  difference;  that  real  (I  should  call  it  ideal)  Christianity  has 
never  existed  at  all  Christianity  has  developed  in  due  historical  sequence 
from  the  first,  and  has  taken  the  various  forms  which  social,  political, 
economic  circumstances  have  forced  on  it;  its  last  form  moulded  by  the 
sordid  commercialism  of  modern  capitalism  being  the  bundle  of 
hypocrisies  which,  as  I have  said,  Mr  Rickarby  with  other  Christian 
Socialists  condemns'’. 9 

Morris  repeatedly  brought  historical  considerations  to  bear  upon  the 
transformation  of  Christianity  at  the  time  when  feudalism  was  giving  way  to 
capitalism  In  1885,  he  remarked  that  the  feudal  class,  for  whom  religion  was 
nothing  more  than  a “grimace",  used  it  in  its  rearguard  action  against  the 
merchant  class.  Consequently  the  latter,  when  it  freed  commerce  from  the 
fetters  imposed  by  the  former  dominant  class,  at  the  same  time  “freed  thought 
from  her  fetters  of  theology,  at  least  partially".  98 

A few  years  later,  in  1889,  in  his  lecture  on  Gothic  architecture,  he  returned 
to  the  phenomena  that  characterised  the  Renaissance.  His  account  has 
remarkable  depth  and  accuracy,  and  one  is  constantly  reminded  of  The  Com- 
munist Manifesto  of  1848.  It  is  the  change  that  has  come  about  in  production 
relationships  which  has  determined  the  change  in  superstructure:  a new 
political  life  marked  by  the  birth  of  bureaucratic  power  and  the  coming  ol  the 
idea  of  nationhood.  To  consecrate  the  commercial  age  a religion  was  needed, 
itself  new,  fitted  to  the  new  theory  of  life. 99  This  was  Protestantism. 

But,  as  he  observes  in  1893  in  Socialism , its  Growth  and  Outcome , Protestantism 
only  developed  in  the  Germanic  countries.  The  Latin  countries  remained 
Catholic.  I3oes  this  mean  that  Catholicism  remained  what  it  had  been  in  the 
Middle  Ages?  Not  at  all.  It  is  a mistake,  say  Morris  and  Bax,  to  set  the  two 
religions  in  opposition:  they  represent  two  aspects  of  the  same  phenomenon 
Catholicism  repudiated  the  mediaeval  condemnation  of  usury,  adapting  itself 
to  the  age  of  commerce,  and,  like  Protestantism,  became  an  instrument  of  the 
bureaucracy.  It  too  is,  in  fact,  a new  religion,  which  the  authors  describe  by 
the  name  of  “Jesuitised  Catholicism". 100  Again  and  again  Morris  insisted  upon 
the  fundamental  identity  of  the  two  religions,  of  their  nature  and  material  ob- 
jectives. 'Hiey  are  two  parallel  superstructures.  Bourgeois  tyranny 

“in  Catholic  countries  took  the  form  of  pure  materialistic  cynicism 
masquerading  in  priests’  garments;  and  in  Protestant  of  a religion  made 
for  the  rich  which  proclaimed  competition  for  a good  position  in  this- 
world  and  the  next  as  the  real  rule  of  conduct". 101 

He  stresses  the  radical  difference  between  the  mediaeval  religion  and  what  is 
still  called  Catholicism: 
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“Real  Catholicism  died  with  the  Middle  Ages:  modern  Catholicism  is 
but  a survival  from  it,  kept  alive  on  the  one  hand  by  its  alliance  with  ab- 
solutist bureaucracy  and  on  the  other  by  its  alliance  with  Puritanism, 
with  which,  though  Catholicism  is  less  revolting  on  the  surface,  it  has 
much  in  common”. 102 


* * * 

From  this  historical  analysis  there  emerged  one  point  which  was  soon  to 
assume  fundamental  importance  in  Morris’s  eyes:  religion  is  and  has  been  in 
all  epochs  the  guardian  of  the  established  order,  identifying  its  interests  with 
those  of  the  dominant  class,  and  is  an  instrument  of  oppression  and  exploita- 
tion. Far  from  idealising  the  Middle  Ages,  as  has  sometimes  been  claimed, 
Morris  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  mediaeval  piety  had  no  other  aim  than  to 
maintain  among  “the  wretched  slaves  of  this  world”  the  hope  of  becoming 
“the  joyous  masters  of  the  next”. 103  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Church  appears  in  a much  more  revealing  light  with  the  coming  of 
capitalism,  and  it  was  the  study  of  modern  society  that  revealed  it  completely 
to  Morris.  He  first  became  aw  are  of  it  when  jolting  the  enfeebling  conformism 
that  made  the  Victorian  atmosphere  oppressive:  a general  cowardliness 
engendered  by  holy  respect  for  “the  rights  of  property,  the  necessities  of 
morality,  the  interests  of  religion”. 104 

He  was  not  slow  to  realise  that  religion  contributes  to  the  consolidation  of 
the  regime  through  a dialectical  process.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  a result  and  a 
reflection  of  the  sufferings  of  workers  obliged  to  struggle  for  a livelihood*.  On 
the  other,  its  doctrines  of  renunciation  and  resignation,  born  of  their  despair, 
“have  been  for  so  many  ages  used  as  instruments  for  the  continuance  of  that 
oppression  and  degradation”  ,os  There  is  a close,  constant,  essential  bond 
between  religious  ideology  and  economic  servitude, lUb  unceasingly  maintained 
by  “the  revival  of  grovelling  superstitions”. 107 

Morris  stigmatised  the  sanctification  of  poverty,  hunger  and  ignorance.  He 
regarded  with  contempt  the  promise  made  to  the  poor  of  a paradise  where  they 
will  relax  while  the  wealthy  go  to  hell.  Such  an  ideology  effectively  com- 
plements the  work  of  the  police  and  the  deprivation  o!  the  right  to 
education.  ",K  Old  Hammond,  in  News  jrom  Nowhere , describing  to  his  visitor 
social  conditions  in  England  before  the  “great  change”,  speaks  of  a “class 
system  which  proclaimed  inequality  and  poverty  as  the  law  of  God”  ,u' 

The  middle  classes  no  more  escape  than  do  the  people  from  this  obscuran- 
tism which  is  intended  to  keep  them,  too,  in  their  place.  The  petty  bourgeoisie 
of  traders  and  artisans,  while  not  hungry,  is  content  to  live  in  mediocrity  and 
ugliness  “crushed  by  grovelling  superstitions ”.nu  Nor  do  educated  circles  resist 
this  dominance  any  better,  and  therein  lay  a major  obstacle  to  socialist 
propaganda.  If  the  group  set  up  by  Andreas  Scheu  in  Edinburgh  in  1884  did 
not  succeed  in  winning  the  students,  it  was  religious  factors,  Morris  wrote  to 
him,  that  above  all  held  them  back. ,n 

Religion  and  the  clergy  make  up  an  integral  part  of  the  bourgeois  state 
machine  just  as  do  the  armed  forces,  the  police  and  the  law,  1,2  and  they  all 
make  common  cause  to  defend  “the  rights  of  property”.  The  modern  capitalist 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  highway  robber:  instead  of  sword  and  pistol,  he  has 
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>t  his  disposal  these  material  and  spiritual  resources,  and,  moreover,  morality 
and  religion  provide  him  with  a mask  When  popular  discontent  threatens 
the  privileges  of  the  bourgeoisie,  it  is  in  the  names  of  morality  and  of  religion 
that  repression  operates.  In  the  comedy  The  Tables  Turntd , orAupkim  Awakened 
which  Morris  put  on  at  a Socialist  League  festival  in  1887,  he  staged  a grotes- 
que prosecution  of  a poor  woman  who  had  stolen  a loaf  from  a bakery,  and  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  prosecutor  weighty  words  which  express  the  holy 
alliance  of  religion  and  bourgeois  society  for  their  common  defence. 

If  the  possessing  class  fears  popular  discontent,  it  is  just  as  much  afraid  of 
social  reformers,  and  its  classic  tactic  is  to  discredit  them  in  the  name  of 
religion  In  this  way  it  endeavoured  to  isolate  Owen  and  Lammenais. 
Curiously  enough,  however,  it  seems  that  Morris  retained  illusions  about  the 
Catholic  Church  for  some  time,  and  perhaps  we  should  see  in  that  fact  the  last 
survival  of  the  tractarian  enthusiasms  of  his  Oxford  years.  But  the  critical 
capacity  acquired  in  the  course  of  his  life  as  a militant  socialist  rid  him  of  such 
illusions  In  December  1887  a great  discussion  took  place  in  the  Memorial 
1 fall*  Larringdon  Street,  with  him  present;  its  purpose  was  to  find  remedies  for 
the  w tdespread  misery  of  London’s  unemployed.  Morris  paid  special  attention 
to  the  contribution  made  by  Cardinal  Manning,  and  in  giving  an  account  of  it 
in  Commonweal,  he  began  by  stating  his  awareness  of  the  lack  of  hatred  towards 
the  poor  which  he  noticed  in  the  prelate’s  tone,  contrasting,  he  observed,  with 
that  usually  met  in  cultured  circles,  even  when  disguised  by  the  cloak  of 
philanthropv  But  as  he  continued  speaking,  Morris  realised  that  one  should 
not  seek  in  his  words  anything  more  than  another  totally  demagogic  kind  of 
philanthropy  In  short,  he  concluded,  no  help  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  only  a charitable  attitude  less  wounding  in  form,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  a few  commonplace  truths  which  might  on  occasion  upset 
bourgeois  digestions.  Uj  Catholicism  also  is  a pillar  of  the  established  order 
What  provoked  Morris’s  indignation,  when  this  collusion  between  churches 
and  capital  became  plain  to  him,  was  the  hypocrisy  or  cynicism  with  which  the 
bourgeoisie,  while  using  religion  to  assure  its  ascendency,  blithely  ignores  its 
precepts  and  commandments  when  it  finds  them  inconvenient.  They  then  in- 
vent particular  rulings  allowing  them  to  be  avoided.  " In  fact,  they  have  not 
always  been  able  to  foresee  the  consequences  of  this  religious  morality  whose 
spread  they  have  encouraged,  but  they  never  hesitate  for  one  moment  to  throw 
it  overboard  whenever  it  clashes  with  their  own  interests  118  The  bourgoisic  s 
practical  conception  of  it  is  in  persistent  opposition  to  the  theory  it 
preaches  A particularly  revolting  instance  of  this  came  to  Morris’s  notice 
during  a journey  in  Scotland  in  1887:  he  discovered  that  Presbyterian  and  Sab- 
batarian forge-owners  were  making  their  employees  work  a seven-day  week 
“in  this  Devil  s Den”  These  bosses  would  doubtless  have  given  expression  to 
their  horror  if  they  had  seen  their  workers  indulging  in  sports  on  the  Lord’s 
day.  Morris  certainly  had  in  mind  the  contemptuous  denunciation  made  by 
Karl  Marx  of  the  employers  who  profaned  the  sabbath.  ,JI  But  religion  is  in  the 
service  of  the  powers  of  money,  and  must  bend  to  their  will.  As  to  the  personal 
convictions  of  these  capitalist  magnates,  history  itself  renders  them  suspect. 
Have  they  not  built  up  their  wealth  through  prodigious  industrial  development 
and  a growing  mastery  over  nature?  And  would  this  mastery  have  been  possi- 
ble without  the  development  of  the  sciences,  themselves  born  of  the  rejection  of 
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the  old  superstitions?  So  these  men  founded  their  exploitation  upon  technical 
and  scientific  power,  anti-religious  in  its  origins,  and  make  use  of  religion  to 
maintain  and  extend  this  exploitation. 122  But  they  do  not  consider  such 
problems,  and  their  faith,  when  it  exists,  is  a comfortable  faith:  “they  very 
naturally  therefore  are  always  fairly  contented  with  the  world  as  it  is,  especial- 
ly since  most  of  them  look  forward  to  another  Bourgeois  world  beyond".  ' It 
happens  that  they  salve  their  consciences  by  the  exercise  of  charity  or 
philanthropy.  Recourse  to  evangelical  morality  then  encourages  them  to  con- 
sider the  distinction  between  rich  and  poor  as  “a  providential  fact,  at  which 
neither  the  poor  nor  the  rich  have  the  right  to  repine”. 124 

On  the  whole,  their  outlook  is  much  more  cynical,  and  their  hypocrisy 
knows  no  bounds  when  it  is  a question  of  opening  up  new  colonial  outlets.  A 
good  pretext  is  “the  pushing  of  a religion  no  longer  believed  in  by  its 
promoters”. ,2S  The  newspapers  assert  that  “this  task  of  civilising  Africa  is  well 
worthy  of  Modern  Christianity;  . . . twenty  per  cent  and  the  Gospel  arc 
tempting,  indeed.  To  save  your  soul  and  your  business  at  one  stroke  is  certain- 
ly making  the  best  of  two  worlds”.  120  For  the  colonial  peoples,  “one  day  it  is 
rum-and-bible,  another  sword-and-bible”. 12  They  are  sent  soldiers  like 
Gordon  “that  most  dangerous  tool  of  capitalistic  oppression,  the  God-fearing 
soldier’  ,2H  It  is  strange,  writes  Morris,  “that  the  new  Attila,  the  new 
Ghengis  Khan,  the  modern  scourge  of  God,  should  be  destined  to  stalk 
through  the  world  in  the  gentlemanly  broadcloth  of  a Quaker 
manufacturer”. 129 

* * * 

In  Morris’s  eyes,  once  he  had  become  a theoretician  and  a socialist  militant, 
religion  is  thus  an  obstacle  to  all  progress,  a danger  of  which  he  is  fully  con- 
scious and  of  which  he  reminds  his  comrades  when  they  are  inclined  to  lose 
sight  of  it.  At  the  annual  supper  of  the  Kelmscott  Fellowship , in  March  1932. 
Harry  Lowerison  recalled  a conversation  he  had  had  with  Morris,  Bernard 
Shaw  and  Belfort  Bax  after  a lecture  in  Hammersmith.  “Shaw,  Bellort  Bax 
and  I were  chatting  after  a lecture  in  the  old  shed  in  the  Mall.  The  churches 
just  then  were  a little  more  intolerant  and  reactionary  than  usual,  and  1 got 
angry  and  was  damning  them  in  good  set  terms,  when  I was  surprised  to  hear 
Bax,  of  all  men,  say:  ‘You’re  flogging  a very  dead  horse,  Lowerison.*  Morris 
had  come  up  behind  me,  and  he  met  Bax  on  the  rebound  with  ‘Dead!  the 
church!  you  mind  its  hoofs,  Bax,  Wits  teeth;  neither  end  is  safe* 

Nevertheless,  with  remarkable  insight  and  political  sense,  Morris  refused  to 
let  himself  be  drawn  into  declarations  and  attitudes  inspired  by  “vulgar  an- 
ticlericalism”. Undoubtedly  the  clerical  danger  existed  and  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  denounce  it  whenever  he  thought  necessary.  But  the  main  enemy  was  the 
capitalist  system.  When  he  attacked  religion,  it  was  only  in  so  far  as  it  put  itself 
at  the  service  of  the  ruling  class.  But  militant  atheism  and  anticlerical  leeling 
must  never  take  the  lead  over  the  political  and  social  struggle.  That  was,  in 
effect,  exposing  oneself  to  a double  risk  On  the  one  hand,  honest  and  aware 
workers,  still  attached  to  a belief,  would  hesitate  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
Socialist  League  and  we  know  that  Morris  went  to  a great  deal  of  trouble  to 
avoid  public  meetings  going  off  down  this  perilous  path.  1 ” On  the  other  hand. 
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it  would  be  committing  a grave  error  of  judgment  to  turn  the  activity  0f 
militants  aside  from  what  should  remain  the  essential  objective  of  their 
struggle.  “At  least  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  time  enough  for  us  to  deal  with 
this  problem  and  that  it  need  not  engross  the  best  energies  of  mankind,  when 
there  is  so  much  to  do  otherwhere”  We  may  note  in  passing  that  Morris’s 
position  is  identical  with  that  adopted  by  Marx  at  the  General  Council  and  in 
the  Congress  of  the  International  Working  Men's  Association.  ,M  There  is 
every  thing  to  gain,  thought  Morns,  by  refusing  to  concentrate  the  attack  upon 
religion,  because  the  only  result  of  such  an  attitude  would  be  to  give  it  a new 
lease  of  life  ,u  It  is  even  striking  to  observe  that  this  understanding  of  political 
necessity  matured  within  him  very  early.  In  1884,  when  he  was  still  a member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  he  opposed  Aveling's 
proposal  aimed  at  writing  into  the  programme  of  the  Federation  a demand  for 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State, 1 which,  at  that  time,  could  only  have 
shocked  opinion  and  turned  attention  away  from  genuine  social  demands. 

Another  fact,  from  that  same  year  on,  which  must  have  strengthened  his 
conviction  and  put  him  on  guard  against  the  pitfalls  of  anticlericalism,  was  the 
violent  campaign  against  socialism  launched  by  Bradlaugh  and  carried  on  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  in  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  spread  the  most  personal  and, 
at  times,  the  silliest,  slanders  against  Marx  and  his  circle.  At  the  beginning 
of  1884.  in  the  Hall  of  Science  in  the  Mile  End  Road,  he  gave  a series  of  anti- 
socialist lectures,  at  which  Shaw  and  Andreas  Scheu  represented  the  opposi- 
tion. A public  debate  was  arranged,  and  took  place  on  17  April  in  St.  James’s 
Hall,  between  Bradlaugh  and  Hyndman,  with  Professor  Beesly,  the  eminent 
positivist,  in  the  chair.  Hyndman  had  some  difficulty  in  defending  the  socialist 
viewpoint  against  the  furious  assault  of  Bradlaugh’s  magnificent  oratory 
Morris,  w ho  does  not  appear  to  have  spoken  during  these  verbal  joustings,  was 
solidly  in  support  of  Hyndman  and  for  evermore  felt  a keen  antipathy  towards 
Bradlaugh  ^ So  he  discovered  that  the  most  outrageous  views  of  freet bought 
were  perfectly  reconcilable  with  the  most  reactionary  political  ideology, 
the  most  hostile  to  social  progress.  This  provided  one  more  reason  for  deliber- 
ately excluding  metaphysical  controversy  from  the  propaganda  of  the  Socialist 
league.  It  could  only  introduce  confusion  and  ridiculous  divisions  among  the 
contenders.  The  only  possible  criterion  rested  upon  the  way  to  look  at  produc- 
tion relationships  and  the  attitude  towards  property.  Bradlaugh  and  his 
friends  justified  capitalist  appropriation:  therefore  they  were  to  be  branded, 
together  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
and  the  greedy  grocer  who  adulterates  his  wares. 1 39 

Morris’s  position,  dictated  by  thought  and  not  by  feeling,  was,  then,  pru- 
dent, restrained,  free  from  any  sectarianism.  140  One  may  well  be  astonished  at 
the  large  number  of  clerics  with  whom  he  established  and  maintained  con- 
tinuous links.  I quote  at  random  (probably  overlooking  some)  such  names  of 
clergymen  as  Glasse,  Bainton,  Dixon,  Stopford  Brooke,  Sharman,  Marson. 
Certain  of  them  were  won  over  to  the  ideas  of  socialism,  and  the  Rev.  C.  L 
Marson  even  contributed  to  Commonweal  articles  whose  religious  orthodoxy 
was  highly  questionable. 145  In  his  long  letters  to  the  Rev.  George  Bainton, 
Morris  strives  to  show  that  nothing  in  socialist  morality  can  affront  a 
Christian:  socialists  brand  the  present  rulers  of  society  as  thieves,  but  does  not 
Christianity  denounce  dishonesty  just  as  strongly  as  does  socialism J 142 
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When  he  comes  to  the  delicate  problem  of  lay  education,  a problem  which, 
even  if  it  was  less  sharp  than  in  France,  nevertheless  engaged  the  British  con- 
science during  the  years  we  are  considering,  Morris  avoids  any  extreme 
attitude.  Certainly,  there  are  standpoints  of  principle  which  were  set  out  in  the 
Manifesto  of  the  Socialist  League;  in  future  socialist  society,  education  was  to 
be  freed  from  the  trammels  of  commercialism  on  the  one  hand  and  superstition 
on  the  other. 144  But  he  thinks  that  by  that  time  the  economic  liberation  of 
society  will  have  transformed  family  life  and  that  there  will  not  be  “any 
necessity  for  using  compulsion  towards  rational  education”.  141 
So  there  was  a complete  absence  of  sectarianism  together  with  the  broadest 
tolerance.  When  he  writes  to  The  Times , in  1878,  to  arouse  opinion  against  the 
plan  to  demolish  Wren  churches  in  the  City,  is  he  not  defending  religious 
rights,  just  as  much  as  historical  and  artistic  rights,  against  financial 
interests?146  And  for  the  sake  of  the  same  considerations,  in  1887  he  launched 
an  appeal  for  the  preservation  of  the  old  church  at  Inglesham. 1 ‘ 

All  these  declarations  on  Morris’s  part  are,  then,  contradictory  in 
appearance  only.  He  has  reached  personal  conviction  solid  enough  for 
metaphysical  speculation  to  seem  quite  pointless:  it  irritates  and  bores  him. 
He  lives  wholly  and  passionately  inside  earthly  reality,  and,  with  exemplary 
selflessness,  he  devotes  all  his  efforts  to  preparing  for  the  coming  of  a new 
society,  which  his  utopian  vision  makes  real  and  almost  tangible  to  him.  All  his 
propaganda  is  directed  towards  getting  men  to  share  his  vision  and 
enthusiasm.  But  the  fact  of  religion  exists.  He  only  wishes  it  were  as  unimpor- 
tant to  others  as  it  is  to  him. 1 Unfortunately  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  and 
Morris  would,  at  any  rate,  like  each  individual’s  belief  to  remain  something 
personal  and  intimate,  as  his  own  disbelief  is  to  him.  And  that  is  not  so  either. 
Other  people’s  convictions  seem  worthy  of  respect  to  him,  but  the  churches  are 
temporal  powers  in  the  service  of  temporal  interests,  and  their  influence  sets 
up  serious  obstacles  in  humanity’s  road  to  happiness.  He  appreciates  the 
hopelessness  of  frontal  attack  and  refuses  to  confuse  cause  with  effect.  He  is  far 
from  any  temptation  to  try  to  “^eraser  l’infame”;  that  would  be  to  make  per- 
manent division  among  those  he  wishes  to  unite.  So  in  this  sphere  he  carries  on 
a purposely  restricted  fight,  carefully  subordinated  to  the  pursuit  of  essential 
objectives,  and  only  takes  a stand  against  religion  in  so  far  as  the  latter  is 
aggressive  in  the  political  or  social  field. 

* * * 


This  reserve  finds  a complementary  (possibly  a fundamental)  justification  in 
his  confidence  in  mankind  and  the  future  of  the  human  rate.  When,  all  the 
conditions  having  been  fulfilled,  the  socialist  revolution  comes  about,  men  will 
find  so  much  satisfaction  in  their  existence,  they  will  have  so  little  need  for 
heavenly  consolation  or  resignation  to  their  lot  that  the  foundations  of 
religious  ideology  will  crumble  of  their  own  accord.  Economic  liberation  will 
deliver  men  from  their  fantasies,  and  that  is  the  very  reason  why  it  would  be 
asburd  to  bring  the  least  pressure  to  bear. 149  But  it  is  still  imprudent  to 
trumpet  this  certainty  abroad,  for  fear  of  being  imperfectly  understood  and 
wounding  sensibilities:  it  is,  even,  only^a  probability,  for  Morris  never  tries  to 
impose  his  utopian  vision  as  dogma.  0 Perhaps  the  human  race,  even  then, 
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will  continue  to  speculate  upon  the  problem  of  its  own  existence,  but  it  will  be 
under  totally  different  conditions,  in  a calm  and  propitious  spirit,  because,  in- 
stead of  ‘'Why  were  we  born  to  be  so  miserable?'’  the  question  will  be:  “Why 
were  we  born  to  be  so  happy?”  ,S1  Theological  morality  will  then  be  nothing 
more  than  a survival, IS2  and  we  have  already  seen  that,  in  Morris's  utopian 
vision,  expressed  in  Sews  from  Sowhere,  it  has  totally  disappeared.  Old  Ham- 
mon  is  categorical  about  this;  ”...  assured  belief  in  heaven  and  hell  . . has 
gone”.  Socialism  will  have  transformed  men's  lives  and  habits  to  the  point 
where  all  these  controversies,  over  which  we  become  so  heated  today,  will  be 
“forgotten,  useless,  and  lifeless  like  wrecks  stranded  on  the  seashore".”4 
Henceforth,  reason  will  triumph.  No  supra-terrcstrial  consideration,  no  sub- 
mission to  an  imaginary  master  of  the  universe,  will  any  longer  play  a part  in 
relationships  between  men.  Their  ethic  will  be  founded  upon  “the  recognition 
of  natural  cause  and  effect”,  and  it  is  this  materialism,  as  much  as  the  aboli- 
tion of  inequality,  which  will  be  the  life-blood  of  existence  in  communist 
iv*. 

society. 

Does  this  amount  to  saying  that  this  new  humanity  will  selfishly  enjoy  its 
liberty  and  its  dearly  bought  material  happiness,  will  know’  no  satisfaction 
other  than  that  of  its  daily  needs,  and  will  have  no  moral  cares  or  aspirations? 
By  no  means  A new  conscience  will  have  arisen  from  the  joys  of  the  new  life, 
and  a new,  materialist  religion,  possessing  no  cult,  no  priests  and  no 
metaphysics,  will  then  flourish.  It  is  this  “religion  of  mankind”  that  1 shall  ex- 
amine in  the  last  part  of  my  work,  when  I analyse  the  rich  and  varied  aspects  of 
the  utopia  of  William  Morris. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


Bourgeois  Consciousness 

Georges  Duveau,  in  his  Sociology  de  IVlopie,'  incidentally  remarks  that  there 
are,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  no  workers’  utopias.  In  fact,  if  we  restrict 
ourselves  to  the  study  of  English  literature,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that,  from 
Sir  Thomas  More  to  the  most  recent  writers,  utopias  have  always  been  a 
bourgeois  phenomenon.  How  are  we  to  explain  this  fact? 

One  first  consideration  is  immediately  obvious:  the  industrial  proletariat 
has  existed  as  a really  distinct  class  only  since  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  one  has  to  wait  a great  deal  longer  to  see  the  emergence  ol  an 
authentic  working-class  literature.  Until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
level  of  education  was  too  low  to  allow  the  sorely  exploited  workers  to  rise  to 
any  speculations  beyond  organisational  and  political  ones.  Utopia  implies  a 
high  level  of  culture:  one  builds  the  future,  not  only  by  submitting  contem- 
porary society  to  judgment,  but  even  more  perhaps  by  refiecting  upon 
history. 

The  present  - a wretched,  narrow  present  - bore  down  with  all  its  crushing 
weight  upon  the  working-class  consciousness.  Despite  the  unprecedented  surge 
of  industrialism,  the  level  of  the  productive  forces  was  still  insufficient  to 
allow  the  Newcastle  miner  or  the  Manchester  spinner  to  conceive  the  abun- 
dance needed  for  blossoming  into  utopia,  the  poverty  of  periodic  crises  was  a 
more  compelling  dread.  Poverty  was  so  great  that  it  engendered  a total  in- 
ability to  conceive  of  a better  lot,  and  that  was  an  obstacle  encountered  by 
William  Morris  throughout  his  career  of  militancy.  Religion  sustained  this 
resignation  and  channelled  all  utopian  aspirations  towards  the  hope  of  super- 
natural compensation  after  death. 

As  the  working  class,  to  an  ever  greater  degree,  shook  off  this  resignation 
and  apathy  and  rose  to  a consciousness  of  class  and  then  of  the  trade  union 
and  political  struggle,  the  weight  of  the  present  in  no  way  decreased,  and 
dreams  of  the  future  were  pushed  aside  by  the  need  of  fighting  step  by  step  (or 
immediate,  tangible  improvements.  No  doubt,  a certain  utopianism  was 
mingled  with  the  fervour  of  these  demands,  but  it  was  not  of  proletarian  origin, 
and  one  can  even  say  that  it  was  not  long  in  losing  its  intransigence  and 
becoming  diluted  and  degraded  into  everyday  material  objectives  While  the 
wealthy  industrialist  Robert  Owen  drew  the  parallelograms  of  his  perfect 
society  founded  upon  co-operative  production , the  workers  who  had  been  beguil- 
ed by  his  message  set  up  the  first  consumers'  co-operatives,  incurring  the  wrath 
and  disavowal  of  the  prophet.  Owenism,  even  in  its  bastardised  form,  was  soon 
to  appear  a dead  end,  or  suffer  further  transformation  when  the  standard  of 
Chartism  was  raised 
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The  working  class  did  not  have  the  time  to  build  ideal  cities;  the  horror  and 
pestilence  of  the  slums  of  Manchester  and  the  East  End  had  to  be  mitigated 
first.  It  was  necessary  to  live  today  and  especially  to  stop  dying  of  hunger  It 
was  necessary  to  win  the  right  to  bread,  to  clothing  that  was  more  than  rags,  to 
decent  working-hours,  to  education,  and  also  to  the  vote,  which  would  make  it 
possible  to  assure  the  legal  acquisition  of  these  advantages.  In  difficult  and 
dangerous  circumstances,  the  best  militants,  all  self-educated,  carried  on  a 
day-to-day  struggle  which  absorbed  all  their  energy  and  often  exhausted  all 
their  strength.  How  could  these  men,  even  those  least  involved  in  the  struggle, 
have  had  available  that  imagination,  have  known  that  sweetness  of  dreaming, 
which  are  the  essential  attributes  of  every  utopist?  Their  life  was  one  long 
sacrifice,  closely  bound  up  with  that  of  their  union  or  their  organisation,  and  in 
them  there  was  scarcely  any  of  that  individualism  (an  essentially  bourgeois 
characteristic)  necessary  for  the  elaboration  of  a utopia  if  it  is  true,  as  Morris 
recognised,  that  every  utopia  is  “the  expression  of  the  temperament  of  its 
author’1.2  I may  note  in  passing  that  this  perhaps  explains  why  there  has  never 
been  a utopia  produced  by  collaboration. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  the  position  has  become  appreciably  different.  The 
social  and  political  gains  of  the  working-class  in  the  capitalist  countries  have 
raised  it  to  a level  of  relative  well-being  and  education  which  enable  it  to 
dream  of  the  future,  even  if  the  needs  of  the  day-to-day  struggle  are  just  as 
demanding  as  before.  But  it  does  not  dream  of  it,  it  thinks  about  it.  On  the  one 
hand,  scientific  socialism  has  habituated  its  most  enlightened  vanguard  to  a 
rigorous  theory,  a consciousness  of  the  laws  of  history,  which  do  not  at  all  en- 
courage wandering  off  into  subjective  fantasy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  arrival  of 
socialist  states  or  states  building  socialism  has  posed  the  problem  of  perspec- 
tives to  the  working  class  in  quite  different  terms.  It  deals  with  real  ex- 
periences, often  following  them  passionately,  despite  the  complexity  of  their 
economic  implications.  It  interprets  the  socialist  future,  not  in  the  language  of 
utopia,  but  in  that  of  planning. 

In  the  history  of  utopia,  the  ’eighties  constitute  an.  intermediate  period 
which  was,  if  one  considers  it,  unique  and  almost  strange.  It  was  the  moment 
when  Marxism,  a fertilisation  of  the  workers’  movement  by  the  scientific 
thought  of  two  intellectuals  originating  from  the  bourgeoisie,  was  spreading  in 
England.  The  works  of  Marx  and  Engels  available  to  the  British  public  were 
not  numerous;  their  study  by  the  masses  was  still  cursory  and  without  conse- 
quence. Its  first  expounders  were  intellectuals:  Belfort  Bax,  Hyndman,  Avel- 
ing,  William  Morris;  and  the  latter  is  the  only  one  among  them  to  have 
assimilated  certain  elements  of  dialectical  thought.  No  doubt,  the  essence  of 
historical  materialism  was  understood  by  them  and  absorbed  into  their  out- 
look. Nevertheless,  though  they  discovered  (with  such  enthusiasm!)  the  scien- 
tific theory  of  history,  and  clearly  conceived  the  idea  of  a classless  society,  they 
were  strangers  to  Marx’s  careful  rigour  and  his  avoidance  of  subjective 
prophecy.  Filled  with  ardour  and  passion,  they  were  haunted  by  the  problems 
of  “the  morrow  of  the  Revolution’’  (a  phrase  which  constantly  recurs  in  their 
writings)  more  than  by  any  realistic  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  struggle. 
These  men  of  the  middle  classes  wanted  to  make  their  contribution  to  the 
theory  of  the  workers'  movement,  but  their  lack  of  contact  with  the  proletarian 
masses  condemned  them  to  involuntary  isolation  in  sects,  and  W illiam  Morris 
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the  poet  thought  for  a long  time  that  the  only  way  to  attract  the  masses  lay,  not 
in  the  search  for  palliatives  to  lessen  their  poverty*  but  in  the  presentation  of  a 
radiant  prospect.  At  this  time,  apart  from  the  too-brief  episode  of  the  Paris 
Commune,  no  socialist  experiences  had  yet  happened  to  impose  upon  these 
hopes  the  pitiless  discipline  of  real  situations. 

So  we  are  considering  a unique  moment,  which  passed  forever,  when  only  a 
bourgeois  intellectual,  saturated  in  a Marxism  whose  strictness  he  did  not 
always  appreciate,  and  led  by  his  enthusiasm  as  much  as  by  his  very  origins 
into  uncompromising  formalism,  could  want  to  change  the  world  by  offering 
the  oppressed  classes  a vivid  picture  of  their  liberation,  drawn  direct  from  the 
analyses  of  scientific  socialism.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  understand  the 
special  characteristics  of  William  Morris’s  utopia  without  taking  into  account 
the  social  factors  that  contributed  to  the  formation  of  his  personality. 

♦ * ♦ 

In  his  autobiographical  letter  of  5 September  1883  to  Andreas  Scheu,  William 
Morris  wrote  significantly: 

“My  Father  was  a business  man  in  the  city,  and  well-to-do;  and  we  lived 
in  the  ordinary  bourgeois  style  of  comfort  . . . My  Father  died  in  1847  a 
few'  months  before  I went  to  Marlborough;  but  as  he  had  engaged  in  a 
fortunate  mining  speculation  before  his  death,  we  were  left  very  well  off, 
rich  in  fact.”  4 

Mackail  gives  us  fuller  details  of  this  “speculation",  and  the  term  is  certain- 
ly too  strong,  because  the  writer's  father  owed  his  fortune  to  pure  chance.  A 
company  was  formed  in  1844  to  exploit  veins  of  copper  discovered  near 
Tavistock,  in  Devon.  It  was  launched  with  a modest  capital  of  1,024  one- 
pound  shares.  Mr  Morris  senior  held  272  of  them  and  they  appear  to  have 
come  into  his  possession  as  repayment  of  a debt.  As  soon  as  work  started,  it 
became  clear  that  the  deposits  were  extremely  rich.  Copper  was  then  worth 
£160  a ton,  and  the  undertaking,  which  gained  rapid  notoriety  under  the  name 
ol  Devon  (treat  Consols , was  able  to  produce  large  amounts  of  ore  at  low  cost. 
750,000  tons  a year,  Mackail  tells  us,  and  the  value  of  Mr  Morris's  holding 
rose  for  a time  to  more  than  £200,000. s E.  P.  Thompson  comments  acidly,  but 
justly  enough,  that  these  handsome  dividends  flowed  regularly  into  the 
Walthamstow'  household  without  bearing  any  trace  of  the  sufferings  endured 
by  the  miners  at  the  bottom  of  the  narrow  and  ill-ventilated  shafts.'  When 
William  reached  his  majority,  he  had  an  annual  income  of  £900,  a 
considerable  sum  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  bearing  in  mind  not 
only  the  level  of  prices  but  taxes  less  democratically  based  than  in  our  days 
Diese  resources,  however,  decreased  noticeably  around  1864  with  the  rapid 
exhaustion  of  the  deposits.  It  was  a difficult  moment  for  the  young  artist,  who 
had  to  leave  his  lovely  new  home.  Red  House,  to  live  in  London  where  he 
worked  hard  at  the  young  decorating  business  in  Red  Lion  Square.  This, 
thanks  to  ecclesiastical  orders/  had  already  become  a paying  concern.  Soon 
the  “Morris  Firm”,  of  which  W illiam  finally  became  sole  owner,  was  a success 
and  it  became  a very  prosperous  business.  By  the  end  of  his  life  he  had  con- 
siderable resources  and  used  to  spend  prodigious  sums  buying  mediaeval 
manuscripts/ 
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Was  he  a good  businessman?  Mackail’s  biography, 10  and  the  memoirs  of 
George  Wardle,  who  managed  the  Firm  for  some  years, 11  leave  us  with  mixed 
impressions  on  the  point,  of  both  efficiency  and  slackness.  His  aim,  Maekail 
tells  us,  was  not  to  make  money  but  to  make  the  objects  he  manufactured.  Th,s 
judgement  seems  fair  and  completely  consistent  w ith  all  we  know  of  Morris,  of 
his  creative  enthusiasm,  his  devotion  to  his  aesthetic  ideal, 12  and  his  complete 
honesty.  But,  to  realise  this  ideal,  the  undertaking  had  to  be  solvent  and  so  it 
was.  despite  a number  of  careless  practices.  One  of  the  most  serious  was  to 
have  working  together,  notably  in  the  Merton  Abbey  workshops,  piece-rate 
workers  and  those  paid  by  the  hour,  and  also  the  continued  employment, 
through  generosity,  of  unduly  old  or  incompetent  employees.  Another  special- 
ly interesting  detail  is  that  Morris  was  never  deterred  by  expense,  and  never 
bargained  over  the  purchase  of  materials  of  the  highest  cost  and  quality.  Such 
prodigality  did  him  no  disservice  - quite  the  contrary,  because  this  excellence 
was  appreciated  and  ensured  him  a plentiful  and  wealthy  clientele.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  commercial  shrewdness  was  part  of  his  outlook,  run- 
ning alongside  his  aesthetic  ideal.  In  fact,  it  rather  seems  that  his  success  was 
the  outcome  of  psychological  qualities  rather  than  commercial  acumen.  He 
was  an  admirable  trainer  of  men.  His  infectious  faith  and  his  consuming  activi- 
ty enabled  him  to  get  an  exceptional  return  from  the  hundred  or  so  artisans 
and  employees  working  under  his  orders  and  by  his  side.  And,  perhaps  above 
all,  he  had  an  extraordinary  flair  for  surrounding  himself  with  really  able  ex- 
ecutives: first,  George  Wardle,  then  the  Smith  brothers  and  later,  at  the 
Kelmscott  Press,  Sydney  Cockerell.  Maekail  quite  shrewdly  observes  that  the 
choice  of  a good  administrator  argues  sound  administrative  qualities.  Hie  fact 
remains  that,  despite  certain  blunders,  Morris  tackled  his  ^business  with 
tireless  enthusiasm  and  obtained  indisputable  material  success. 

This  w ill  to  succeed  came,  no  doubt,  in  the  first  place  from  a high  sense  of 
his  artistic  mission,  and  he  would  never  accept  any  compromise.  On  this  level 
of  ideas,  he  had  a delightful  way  of  showing  rich  but  uncomprehending 
customers  to  the  door. 14  But  that  by  no  means  indicates  that  he  treated  money 
with  contempt.  Because,  first,  by  his  own  admission,  he  had  no  sense  of 
economy,1’  and  also  because  riches  were  a necessity  to  him,  the  essential  con- 
dition for  freedom  in  his  work.  When,  in  1873,  he  was  beset  by  financial 
difficulties,  he  became  obsessed  with  the  fear  of  poverty  and  made  up  his  mind 
to  hammer  away  at  making  “the  Firm”  a success.  10 

The  freedom  to  work  as  he  liked,  and  as  determined  by  his  successive  mis- 
sions. was  certainly  the  predominant  reason  for  his  desire  to  remain  wealthy.  I 
feel  strongly  obliged  to  add  that  it  was  not  his  only  reason.  Despite  very  simple 
personal  habits,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  give  up  the  bourgeois 
ease  he  had  always  known,  and  he  derived  enormous  pleasure  from  the  splen- 
did decor  of  his  Hammersmith  house, 1 as  well  as  from  the  rural  charm  of 
Kelmscott  Manor.  His  marriage  only  strengthened  this  tendency.  Jane 
Burden,  the  daughter  of  an  Oxford  groom,  seems  to  have  accustomed  herself 
very  easily  to  a more  ample  life.  The  impressive  fall  of  her  dresses  was  a subject 
of  admiration;  the  meals  she  provided  for  guests  at  Kelmscott  House  were,  on 
Shaw's  authority,  “works  of  art  almost  as  much  as  the  furniture”; ,H  her 
supposedly  frail  health,  her  frequent  indefinable  illnesses,  (she  died  in  1914, 
surviving  her  husband  by  eighteen  years),  were  the  occasion  of  her  long 
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journeys  in  Germany  and  Italy.  We  may  add  that  the  very  real  illness  of  Jenny, 
Morris's  elder  daughter,  deeply  affected  him  and  caused  him  considerable  ex- 
pense. 

The  way  of  life  in  a large  house  seemed  to  Morris  to  be  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world.  It  is  interesting  to  examine  his  1878  letters  to  his  wife  (then 
in  Italy)  when  he  decided  to  take  a lease  on  Kelmscott  House,  which  was  still 
called  “The  Retreat”.  Jane,  told  of  its  situation,  complained  because  the  dis- 
trict was  so  far  from  the  centre  of  London.  William  replied  that  he  found  this 
objection  not  unreasonable,  and  even  sympathised  with  it.  But,  he  pleads, 

“I  don’t  think  we  shall  manage  to  get  what  we  want  nearer;  you  see  this 
is  practically  what  we  want  in  a house:  servants'  rooms,  kitchen  and  the 
rest:  then  1st  2 nice  airy  rooms  (though  they  needn't  be  very  big;  for  our 
dear  maidens:  2nd  a good  and  quiet  room  for  you,  my  dear:  3rd  either  a 
biggish  room  for  my  study  to  hold  a bed  for  me  also,  or  some  den  for  my 
head,  & a fairish  room  for  my  study:  nor  5th  can  we  quite  do  without  a 
spare  room:  6th  2 sitting  rooms  and  (especially  if  only  2)  one  of  them  to 
be  decidedly  a good  room:  this,  I think,  is  the  least  we  can  do  with  . . At 
the  risk  of  being  considered  self-seeking,  I must  say  that  in  the  ordinary 
modern-Cromwell-Road-sort-of-house  I should  be  so  hipped  that  1 
should  be  no  good  to  anybody;  nor  do  I think  that  either  you  or  the  girls 
would  get  on  in  such  a place  . . . 

P S.  Mind  a poney  & chaise  at  The  Retreat.  ” 

On  2 April,  William  informed  Jane  that  the  deal  was  concluded.  He  pointed 
out  that,  despite  its  distance,  the  house  would  attract  visitors  by  its  garden  and 
its  view  of  the  Thames.  “The  maidens,”  he  added,  “could  have  the  2 queer  lit- 
tle rooms  above  for  larking  rooms,”  and  there  would  be  room  enough  to  house 
a third  maid.2" 

A third  maid  ? That  was  in  1878.  That  was  not  to  be  the  end  of  the  story'.  Isis, 
the  Oxford  University  magazine,  in  its  number  1500  in  November  1965, 
published  a special  edition  devoted  to  the  Victorian  era,  and  in  its  summary 
figured  an  interview  given  to  its  editor  by  a very  old  lady  named  Floss  Gunner 
who,  in  1891,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  entered  the  Morris  family's  service  as  a 
kitchen  maid.  Her  evidence  gives  us  something  to  think  about.  We  learn,  in 
fact,  that  in  addition  to  her  the  domestic  staff  comprised  a cook,  a young  male 
servant,  a chambermaid,  a parlour  maid  and  another  maid  whose  functions 
combined  something  of  both  of  these.21  No  doubt  not  to  have  a servant  in  the 
last  century  would  have  been,  for  a bourgeois  family,  to  have  come  down  in  the 
world,22  but  to  have  half  a dozen  certainly  gave  class  to  a house.  William 
Morris  probably  had  no  dealings  with  all  these  staff2'  and  did  not  know  how 
much  work  was  required  of  them.  If  one  is  to  believe  Floss  Gunner,  it  was  a 
good  deal,  but,  even  if  one  supposes  him  to  have  been  aware  of  this,  his  own 
capacity  for  work  was  such  that  it  would  scarcely  have  shocked  him.  Was  he 
also  ignorant  of  the  fact  that,  to  start  with,  the  kitchen  maid  earned  six  pounds 
a year,  and  nine  at  the  end  only? 

Such  a style  of  household,  it  should  be  stressed,  was  not  unusual  at  the  time 
It  was  a long  way  from  approaching  the  extravagant  luxury  of  wealthy 
households.  It  was  simply  typical  of  the  well-off  bourgeoisie. 

Having  come  from  easy  circumstances  and  never  having  ceased  to  belong  to 
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this  background,  even  if  romanticism  and  art  had  dispersed  the  chilly  foj^s  of 
his  childhood  and  brought  joy  in  living  and  flights  of  imagination,  William 
Morris  remained  faithful  in  his  way  of  life  to  bourgeois  habits,  and  his  natural 
simplicity  was  itself  attuned  to  the  traditional  attitudes  of  the  British  middle 
classes.  At  no  moment  in  his  development,  even  when  his  uncompromising 
political  attitude  brought  him  into  vehement  opposition  with  his  own  class,  did 
he  dream  of  denying  his  social  origin.  “We  of  the  middle  classes”  is  an  expres- 
sion one  finds  constantly  in  his  lectures  and  his  articles.  He  felt  himself  to  be 
bourgeois  and  did  not  hide  the  fact.  One  is  impressed  by  the  loyalty  he  showed 
to  his  class  during  the  full  fervour  of  Pre-Raphaelitism,  at  an  age  and  in  a 
bohemian  atmosphere  when  everything  might  encourage  rejection,  even  more 
than  by  expressions  like  that  quoted,  which  were  consciously  employed  during 
his  socialist  years.  “I  am  bourgeois  you  know,”  he  wrote  to  Madox  Brown, 
“and  therefore  without  the  point  of  honour.”  24  His  biographer  insists, 
perhaps  with  disingenuous  exaggeration  (we  know  how  little  enthusiasm 
Mackail  had  for  Morris’s  socialism)  on  his  being  “a  typical  Londoner  of  the 
middle  class”,  and  upon  his  more  and  more  marked  resemblance  to  Samuel 
Johnson.  He  took  pleasure  in  describing  his  bourgeois  virtues  of  hard  work, 
honesty,  reserve,  in  contrast  with  the  uproarious  prodigality  of  Rossetti;  " and 
Morris  himself  does  not  give  the  lie  to  this  picture  in  his  correspondence.  In 
1884,  telling  Andreas  Scheu  of  the  difficulties  he  was  having  over  getting  in 
money  owed  to  the  weekly  Justice,  he  exclaimed:  “Perhaps  'tis  my  bourgeois 
blood,  but  this  un-straightness  on  money  matters  discourages  me  very 
much.”2  One  may  wonder,  too,  whether  this  “bourgeois  blood"  was 
altogether  free  from  a trace  of  snobbery.  The  question  might  come  up  w hen  we 
attempt  to  examine  the  relationship  between  Morris  and  his  wife’s  family.  We 
do  not  know  much  about  Elizabeth,  Jane’s  sister,  except  that  she  helped  the 
latter  with  embroidery  for  the  Firnr  and  lived  with  the  Morrises  at  Queen 
Square.  William  could  not  stand  her  and  felt  he  had  nothing  in  common  with 
her,2*1  so  he  was  glad  when  she  stopped  living  with  them.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  that  is  not  perfectly  natural:  he  wrote  that  he  had  nothing  against  her  and 
considered  her  to  be  “harmless  and  even  good”  but  liking  does  not  come  to 
order.  One  thing  is  more  strange,  and  that  is  that  Robert  Burden,  Jane’s 
father,  a groom  in  Holywell  Street,  Oxford,  disappeared  immediately  and 
completely  from  the  life  of  the  couple,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  find  the 
slightest  reference  to  him.  May  Morris,  for  her  part,  although  she  makes  a very 
passing  reference  to  her  Aunt  Bessy,31  never  has  a word  to  say  about  her 
maternal  grandfather.  The  lack  of  information  reduces  us  to  conjecture,  but 
does  not  exclude  disagreeable  questions.  For  example,  one  is  intrigued  to  read 
a letter  of  February  1885  in  which  Morris  relates  to  Mrs.  Burne-Jones  that  he 
has  recently  given  a lecture  in  Oxford  in  Holywell  Street,  “just  opposite  where 
Janey  used  to  live”.  3‘  We  do  not  know’  whether  Robert  Burden  still  lived 
there;  in  any  case,  Morris  does  not  appear  to  have  crossed  the  road.  And, 
above  all,  what  happened  between  Jane  and  her  father?  What  we  do  now  know 
without  doubt  is  that  she  put  pressure  on  Mackail  not  to  mention  Robert 
Burden’s  occupation  in  the  biography,  and  refused  him  permission  to 
reproduce  a drawing  by  Burne-Jones  of  the  house  w here  she  was  born.  " 
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These  facts,  which  throw  some  light  on  some  aspects  of  his  life,  also  give  us  a 
measure  of  the  enormous  length  of  the  road  travelled  by  the  writer,  the  depth 
of  his  thought,  the  force  of  his  generous  sensibility,  and  the  courage  he  showed 
in  espousing  the  cause  of  revolutionary  socialism. 

Iliis  development,  which  took  place  between  1877  and  1883,  has  been 
followed  through  in  masterly  fashion  by  E.  F.  Thompson,  and  there  would  be 
no  point  here  in  repeating  the  account.  It  claims  our  attention  in  so  far  as  it  ex- 
plains his  pathway  towards  utopia. 

During  this  pre-socialist  period,  William  Morris’s  bourgeois  conscience  was 
not  yet  aware  of  any  real  contradictions.  It  was  as  a bourgeois  democrat  that, 
in  1877,  he  issued  his  emphatic  manifesto  against  an  “unjust  war”, V4  and  it  is 
interesting  to  consider  the  spirit  in  which  this  was  composed.  The  writer  was 
still  a member  of  the  Liberal  Party,  and  his  intention  was  deliberately 
political.  It  was  the  Conservative  majority,  its  leader  Disraeli  and  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Government  that  he  was  primarily  attacking.  If  he  railed  against 
certain  social  strata,  they  were  those  who  provided  the  basic  support  for  the 
Tory  Party,  “greedy  gamblers  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  idle  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy  (poor  fellows!),  worn-out  mockers  of  the  Clubs  . . .”;'s  and  it  is 
evident  when,  a few  lines  on,  he  wrote:  “us  of  the  Middle  Classes”,  the  distinc- 
tion in  his  mind  is  clearly  and  definitely  between  these  circles  and  the 
bourgeoisie  of  which  he  proclaims  his  membership. 

But  the  originality  of  this  document  is  that  it  is  addressed  to  the  working 
class,  having  as  its  sub-title:  “To  the  Working  Men  of  England”.  Morris  had 
still  not  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  this  working  class,  but  he  had  been 
deeply  impressed  by  his  first  contacts  with  union  leaders  and  with  the  radical 
clubs  on  the  occasion  that  was  to  develop  into  his  activity  in  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion Association;  they  already  inspired  a confused  feeling  that  they  constituted 
a growing,  decisive  force  that  compelled  respect.  So  he  was  filled  with  indigna- 
tion at  the  contempt  for  the  working  masses  expressed  in  the  circles  he  was 
condemning;  and  it  was  as  a bourgeois,  ashamed  of  the  attitude  of  the  topmost 
layers  of  the  ruling  class,  that  he  sought  to  put  the  working  men  of  England  on 
their  guard: 

“Working  men  of  England,  one  word  of  warning  yet:  I doubt  if  you  know 
the  bitterness  of  hatred  against  freedom  and  progress  that  lies  at  the 
hearts  of  a certain  part  of  the  richer  classes  in  this  country:  their 
newspapers  veil  it  in  a kind  of  decent  language;  but  do  but  hear  them 
talking  among  themselves,  as  I have  often,  and  I know  not  whether  scorn 
or  anger  would  prevail  in  you  at  their  folly  and  insolence:  - these  men 
cannot  speak  of  your  order,  of  its  aims,  of  its  leaders  without  a sneer  or 
an  insult:  these  men,  if  they  had  the  power  (may  England  perish  rather) 
would  thwart  your  just  aspirations,  would  silence  you,  would  deliver  you 
bound  hand  and  foot  for  ever  to  irresponsible  capital.” 

I will  not  linger  over  the  naivety  and  illusions  still  reflected  in  that  last 
phrase;  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  noting  the  violence  of  the  resentment  Morris 
expresses  towards  that  section  of  the  bourgeoisie  which  he  is  repudiating.  A 
lasting  resentment,  for  twelve  years  later  old  Hammond  in  Aews  from  Aowhere, 
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relating  to  his  guest  the  sequence  of  events  which  were  to  culminate  in  the 
triumph  of  the  revolution,  described  the  role  of  the  reactionaries,  '‘men  who  in 
ordinary  times  were  forced  to  keep  their  opinions  to  themselves  or  their  im- 
mediate circle”. 10  But,  in  1877,  Morris  refused  to  believe  that  such  hypocrisy 
and  ill-will  were  characteristic  of  the  bourgeoisie  as  a whole.  He  addressed 
himself  to  the  working  class  because  he  felt  that  it  alone  could  play  a decisive 
part  in  the  movement  of  opposition  to  the  '‘unjust  war”,  but  he  begged  it  to 
‘\  . urge  us  of  the  Middle  Classes  to  do  no  less,  so  that  we  may  all  protest 
solemnly  and  perseveringly  against  our  being  dragged  and  who  knows  for 
why?  into  an  UNJUST  WAR  37 

For  a long  time,  these  working  masses  were  to  remain  an  abstraction  for 
him.  If,  for  some  years,  he  had  ceased  to  feel,  as  in  his  youth,  “too  happy  to 
think  that  there  could  be  much  amiss  anywhere”, 38  yet  he  could  still,  in  1882, 
declare  to  his  listeners: 


“I  had  rather  say  a few  words  to  finish  with  to  those  of  my  own  class,  to 
the  rich  and  well-to-do,  and  the  rather  because,  and  it  is  a woeful  confes- 
sion to  have  to  make,  I know  little  of  any  class  save  my  own.” 

It  is  in  terms  of  this  ignorance  and  limited  outlook,  I feel,  that  we  must  un- 
derstand, without  being  upset,  the  declarations  he  trumpeted  forth  in  his  early 
lectures  on  art  in  favour  of  a return  to  craftsmanship  which  would  restore  ar- 
tistic merit  to  everyday  objects,  particularly  in  pottery  and  glass-making, 
accepting  as  normal  and  necessary  the  inevitable  rise  in  prices  that  such  a 
return  would  involve.41 

His  first  approaches  in  the  direction  of  the  working  class  were  full  of  sym- 
pathy and  goodwill,  but  they  bore,  to  an  almost  embarrassing  degree,  the 
marks  of  bourgeois  paternalism.  Each  must  have  his  due,  he  declared: 

“For  those  of  us  that  are  employers  of  labour,  how  can  we  bear  to  give 
any  man  less  money  that  he  can  decently  live  on,  less  leisure  than  his 
education  and  self-respect  demand?” 

The  bougeoisie,  he  considered,  had  yet  other  duties,  in  particular  that  of  set- 
ting an  example  by  the  simplicity  of  its  way  of  life.  In  a preaching  tone,  which 
seems  to  derive  from  his  evangelical  childhood,  he  claimed  that  such  an  exam- 
ple would  effectively  lessen  the  horrible  contrast  between  the  wastefulness  of 
the  wealthy  and  the  needs  of  the  poor,  and  so  provide  “an  example  and  stan- 
dard of  dignified  life  to  those  classes  which  you  desire  to  raise,  who  ...  are 
given  both  to  envy  and  to  imitate  the  idleness  and  waste  that  the  possession  of 
much  money  produces.”  42 

This  puritan  paternalism  was  not  to  last  long.  Morris  realised  very  rapidly 
that  the  “elevation”  of  the  working  class  as  a class  would  result  from  its  own 
determination,  but  he  hoped  that  it  would  be  assisted  by  the  goodwill  of  the 
bourgeoisie: 


...  it  seems  to  me  that  both  to  the  working-class  and  especially  to 
ourselves  it  is  important  that  it  should  have  our  abundant  goodwill  and 
also  what  help  we  may  be  able  otherwise  to  give  it.  by  our  determination 

L0ur  oawn  lossy’"‘  ’ ^ ^ ,hat  Jus,ice  to  involve 
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This  confidence  in  his  own  class  was  slow  to  diminish  Much  more,  during 
this  pre-socialist  period,  when  he  was  already  haunted  by  utopian  preoc- 
cupations and  the  vision  of  happy  days  to  come, 44  he  believed  in  the 
revolutionary  mission  of  the  bougeoisie  That  class,  in  the  name  of  its  past,  was 
duty  bound  to  remedy  the  injustices  and  make  good  the  artistic  damage  which 
its  own  society  had  brought  about  in  order  to  build  a higher  society.  I think  it 
appropriate  to  quote  in  extenso  a fragment  of  this  same  lecture,  given  in  1881. 
The  lyricism  and  beauty  of  image  bear  witness  to  William  Morris's  conviction 

“I  may  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  we  of  the  English  middle 
classes  are  the  most  powerful  body  of  men  that  the  world  has  yet  seen, 
and  that  anything  we  have  set  our  heart  upon  we  will  have:  and  yet  when 
we  come  to  look  the  matter  in  the  face,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  even  for 
us  with  all  our  strength  it  will  be  a hard  matter  to  bring  about  the  birth 
of  that  new  art:  for  between  us  and  that  which  is  to  be,  if  art  is  not  to 
perish  utterly,  there  is  something  alive  and  devouring;  something  as  it 
were  a river  of  fire  that  will  put  all  that  tries  to  swim  across  to  a hard 
proof  indeed,  and  scare  from  the  plunge  every  soul  that  is  not  made 
fearless  by  desire  of  truth  and  insight  of  the  happy  days  to  come  beyond 

That  fire  is  the  hurry  of  life  bred  by  the  gradual  perfection  of  com- 
petitive commerce  which  we,  the  English  middle  classes,  when  we  had 
won  our  political  liberty,  set  ourselves  to  further  with  an  energy,  an 
eagerness,  a single-heartedness  that  has  no  parallel  in  history;  we  would 
suffer  none  to  bar  the  way  to  us,  we  called  on  none  to  help  us,  we  thought 
of  that  one  thing  and  forgot  all  else,  and  so  attained  our  desire,  and 
fashioned  a terrible  thing  indeed  from  the  very  hearts  of  the  strongest  of 
mankind. 

Indeed  1 don’t  suppose  that  the  feeble  discontent  with  our  own  crea- 
tion that  I have  noted  before  can  deal  writh  such  a force  as  this  - not  yet  - 
not  till  it  swells  to  very  strong  discontent:  nevertheless  as  we  were  blind 
to  its  destructive  power,  and  have  not  even  yet  learned  all  about  that,  so 
we  may  well  be  blind  to  what  it  has  of  constructive  force  in  it,  and  that 
one  day  may  give  us  a chance  to  deal  with  it  again  and  turn  it  towards 
accomplishing  our  new  and  worthier  desire:  in  that  day  at  least,  when  we 
have  at  last  learned  what  we  want,  let  us  work  no  less  strenuously  and 
fearlessly,  I will  not  say  to  quench  it,  but  to  force  it  to  burn  itself  out,  as 
we  once  did  to  quicken  and  sustain  it.”  45 

A passage  of  crucial  importance  in  more  than  one  respect,  despite  the  confu- 
sion of  its  expression,  and  it  marks  a critical  point  in  the  life  of  William  Morris. 
The  negation  of  commercial  civilisation  already  finds  expression  in  it,  and 
there  is  already  an  aspiration  towards  a happier  world  as  well.  But  the  social 
and  economic  content  of  such  a revolution  is  not  yet  perceived,  because  of  his 
lack  of  a scientific  understanding  of  society  and  its  production  relationships. 
The  only  point  at  issue  is  still  aesthetic  humanism.  The  ways  and  means  are 
still  to  be  discussed  and  the  essence  of  the  problem  is  still  distorted  by  the 
writer  s class  illusions,  by  the  fundamental  illusion  that  a revolution  which 
would  bring  into  question  and  destroy  the  bourgeois  way  of  life  could  be  the 
work  of  the  bourgeoisie  itself.46  Nevertheless,  this  passage,  despite  its 
inconsequences,  has  an  objective  merit  which  is  to  be  appreciated.  If  he  does 
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mistakenly  associate  the  bourgeoisie  with  the  building  of  a future,  which  is  not 
at  all  its  function,  he  is  fully  right  in  doing  justice  to  its  past  revolutionary  and 
progressive  r6le.  Now  here  in  Morris’s  work  is  this  consciousness  so  clear  and 
unfortunately,  it  no  longer  appears  after  his  conversion  to  socialism.  His  leftist 
formalism  and  his  mediaevalism  lead  him,  even  more  than  Ruskin,  to  reject  en 
bloc  the  historical  contribution  of  the  bourgeois  class  to  human  progress,  to 
strike  out  of  history  and  exclude  from  utopia  four  centuries  of  civilisation  On 
this  point,  Morris’s  thought  departs  from  Marx's.  But  this  excess  of  anti- 
bourgeois  reaction  itself  could  only  come  from  a bourgeois,  disappointed  in  his 
trust  and  in  his  illusions. 


♦ * * 

In  1883  William  Morris  crossed  the  “river  of  fire”  beside  which  he  had  been 
anxiously  pondering  and  gathering  his  strength  for  two  years.  He  achieved 
for  himself  the  prediction  contained  in  The  Communist  Manifesto  of  1848; 

“Finally,  in  times  when  the  class  struggle  nears  the  decisive  hour,  the 
process  of  dissolution  going  on  within  the  ruling  class,  in  fact  within  the 
whole  range  of  old  society,  assumes  such  a violent,  glaring  character, 
that  a small  section  of  the  ruling  class  cuts  itself  adrift,  and  joins  the 
revolutionary  class,  the  class  that  holds  the  future  in  its  hands.  Just  as, 
therefore,  at  an  earlier  period,  a section  of  the  nobility  went  over  to  the 
bourgeoisie,  so  now  a portion  of  the  bourgeoisie  goes  over  to  the 
proletariat,  and  in  particular  a portion  of  the  bourgeois  ideologists  who 
have  raised  themselves  to  the  level  of  comprehending  theoretically  the 
historical  movement  as  a whole.” 

One  can  take  it  for  granted  that  this  passage  of  the  Manifesto  (which  he 
devoured,  along  with  the  first  book  of  Capital , in  1883)  made  a deep  impression 
upon  Morris’s  outlook.  He  reproduced  it  almost  word  for  word  in  a letter  to  L 
C.  Horsfall  on  25  October.  * Less  than  a month  later,  on  14  November, 
speaking  at  a meeting  in  Oxford,  with  Ruskin  in  the  chair,  he  used  similar 
language.4'  Moreover,  it  would  always  be  as  a bourgeois  adhering  to  socialism 
that  he  would  introduce  himself  to  working-class  audiences,  and  chairmen  at 
his  lectures  would  stress  this  fact  and  its  significance. 

This  adherence  was  without  reservation,  and  Morris  accepted  without  jib- 
bing for  one  moment  the  restrictions  of  the  militant  way  of  life.  His  devotion 
has  remained  a legend  and  is  the  more  praiseworthy  because  nothing  had 
prepared  him  for  so  great  a sacrifice  of  time,  money,  peace  of  mind  and  com- 
fort. Long  afterwards,  his  daughter  May  still  marvelled  at  such  complete  self- 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  a man  for  whom  bourgeois  ease  had  always  provided  a 
pleasant  life.  But  Morris  felt  himself  drawn  into  the  struggle  by  a kind  of 
fate  He  readily  agreed  that,  if  the  times  had  been  more  peaceful,  he  might 
have  been  ‘contented  amidst  his  discontent”  and  have  settled  down,  as  it 
were,  in  a hermitage.  He  recognised,  too,  that  he  was  not  by  nature  inclined 
to  be  a fighter  and  that  he  preferred  lazily  dreaming;  that  he  might  have  felt 
more  at  case  in  a moderate  socialist"  party  and  even  found  it  a way  to  satisfy 
his  vanity,  because  he  could  easily  have  become  the  leader  of  one.  It  would 
have  l>een  sufficient  for  him  to  follow  his  inclinations  and  deceive  himself,  but 
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such  a lie  horrified  him.s3  His  socialism  was  not  moderate,  it  was 
revolutionary,  and  he  humbly  accepted  the  most  irksome  militant  tasks 
without  ever  displaying  the  slightest  political  ambition.  There  certainly  seem- 
ed to  be  a blatant  contradiction  between  his  upper-bourgeois  home  life,  and 
his  unending  and  demanding  travels  as  a propagandist.  The  reactionary  press 
had  a fine  time  finding  material  for  the  most  unjust  and  unworthy  jeers.  1 

Morris's  first  steps  towards  socialism  and  his  joining  the  Democratic 
Federation  in  1883  were  perhaps  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  this  group  still 
had  few'  links  with  the  working  class  and  that  almost  all  its  leaders  belonged  to 
middle  and  upper  class  circles,  as  he  recalled  himself  in  1894.  He  thus  was 
spared  the  disconcerting  shock  of  immediate  contact  with  the  working  masses, 
for  which  there  had  been  nothing  to  prepare  him. 

In  his  thesis,  Mr  Eugene  Le  Mire  has  gathered  some  information  about  the 
founders  of  the  Democratic  Federation,  and  I quote  from  it,  adding  a little 
more.  Henry  S.  Salt  and  J.  L.  Joynes  had  both  been  masters  at  Eton.’7 
Edward  Carpenter  had  been  Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall  at  Cambridge  E.  Belfort 
Bax  was  a member  of  the  Bar. sg  As  for  Hyndman,  the  president  of  the 
Federation,  with  whom  Morris  had  most  contacts,  he  was  a stockbroker.  ‘,4,  We 
may  add  the  names  of  H.  Hyde  Champion,  an  artillery  officer61,  and  his  friend 
R P.  B Frost,  like  him  an  ex-Marlborough  pupil.  >2  They  provided  a curious 
spectacle,  these  members  of  good  society,  led  by  Hyndman  in  immaculate 
frockcoat  and  top  hat,  selling  the  socialist  weekly  Justice  in  Fleet  Street  and  the 
Strand.63 

Hyndman  was  certainly  less  well-off  than  Morris,  but  both  in  his  dress  and 
his  bearing  he  was  the  very  incarnation  of  bourgeois  respectability.  He  was  a 
complex  person  and  the  ambiguity  of  his  motives  has  never  been  clearly  resolv- 
ed, either  by  his  memoirs  or  by  the  studies  made  of  him.  Despite  his  un- 
budging hostility  towards  Engels  (“the  Grand  Lama  of  the  Regents  Park 
Road”,  as  he  called  him),64  he  remained  true  to  Marx’s  doctrine,  or  believed 
he  was  true.  His  militant  activity  was  considerable  and  no  doubt  could  be  cast 
upon  his  devotion.  But,  contrary  to  what  took  place  in  Morris’s  case,  his 
bourgeois  consciousness  remained  alive  to  the  end,  and  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  decisive  factors  in  the  political  attitudes  he  adopted  in  later  years,  which 
earned  him  bitter  denunciation  from  Lenin. 63  This  man  was  a strange 
socialist:  when  he  was  expelled  from  the  New  University  Club  following  his 
agitation  among  London’s  unemployed,  and  not  having  been  able  to  afford, 
because  of  his  financial  contribution  to  the  S.D.F.,  to  maintain  his 
membership  of  the  Garrick,  he  felt  disconcerted  at  no  longer  belonging  to  any 
club.66  His  appearance  and  his  manners,  as  much  as  his  dictatorial  methods, 
did  not  arouse  sympathy  in  socialist  circles6  and  it  was  only  through  tenacity 
and  devotion  that  he  maintained  his  authority  over  the  S.D.F  and  kept  it  alive 
for  a surprisingly  long  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  difference  in  tone  between  the  “we  of  the  middle 
classes”  of  Morris  and  Hyndman ’s  “my  class  At  almost  all  public 
meetings,  Hyndman  used  this  expression  with  provocative  cynicism  and  lash- 
ed the  apathy  of  his  working-class  listeners  by  ironically  thanking  them  for 
maintaining  his  class.  This  unamiable  course  often  annoyed  Fom  Mann,  who, 
nevertheless,  remained  one  of  his  faithful  supporters .M  There  was  nothing  so 
contemptuous  in  Morris’s  attitude  and,  when  he  joined  the  Democratic 
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Federation,  he  was  already  losing  his  illusions  about  the  leading  role  of  the 
bourgeoisie  and  did  not  take  himself  to  be  a liberating  Messiah;  Marx  had 
convinced  him  that  the  emancipation  of  the  workers  would  be  the  work  of  the 
workers  themselves. 

Such  was  not  the  opinion  of  Hyndman,  according  to  whom  “a  slave-class 
cannot  be  freed  by  the  slaves  themselves 70 

It  is  not  very  likely  that  differences  showed  between  Hyndman  and  Morris 
on  the  subject  at  this  stage,  at  least  until  the  second  half  of  1884.  They  were 
both  sincere  and  ardent  socialists,  and  points  of  agreement  were  clearly  more 
numerous  than  points  of  discord.  It  is  not  surprising,  moreover,  that  the 
propaganda  efforts  of  the  young  organisation  were  directed  not  only  towards 
the  working  class,  to  whom  the  mechanism  of  its  exploitation  needed  explain- 
ing, bur  also,  in  an  explicit  way,  to  the  middle  classes,  who  needed  reassuring: 
the  socialist  aim,  jointly  wrote  Hyndman,  Morris  and  Taylor,  in  an  article 
published  in  Justice  in  January  1884,  was  to  show  them  that  socialism  was  a 
serious  scientific  theory  and  that,  far  from  fomenting  anarchy,  it  had  as  its  only 
objective  to  put  a beneficent  society  in  place  of  the  disorder  of  present 
society.  1 Reassuring  words  both  for  the  public  and  for  the  authors 
themselves. 

Problems,  how'ever,  w?ere  not  long  in  arising.  First  was  the  discovery  of 
working-class  poverty,  the  facts  of  which  seem  to  have  come  to  Morris  as  from 
a distant,  almost  unsuspected  country  2 and  which,  he  said,  impinged  upon 
his  bourgeois  sensibility  and  filled  him  with  naive  astonishment  and  horror. 
Already,  during  his  pre-socialist  period,  sights  in  the  streets  had  made  him 
feel  that  he  owed  it  to  chance  alone  that  he  had  been  “born  respectable  and 
rich”  and  enjoyed  a pleasant  life.7*  Even  earlier  on  he  had  felt  shame  and 
personal  responsibility  at  such  sights  0 This  feeling  could  not  but  deepen  after 
his  coming  to  socialism,  and  Morris,  in  the  presence  of  the  contrast  between 
the  joy  of  his  work  and  the  enslavement  of  the  majority  of  his  lellows,  was 

. .ashamed  of  his  own  position  He  publicly  admitted  during  a 

debate  that  he  had  an  uneasy  conscience  over  occupying  himself  with  art  and 
literature  while  the  masses  were  “doomed  to  such  a sordid  and  miserable  life 
of  servitude”. 79  This  feeling  grew  steadily  stronger  and  was  more  and  more 
expressed  in  his  lectures  and  articles.1'*  By  1885  it  must  have  been  extremely 
strong,  for  Morris  felt  obliged  to  t$ive  it  expression  in  the  official  text  of  the 
Manifesto  of  the  Socialist  League.  * 

Ruskin  had  felt  similar  shame  and  expressed  a desire  to  find  “a  byework  to 
quiet  my  conscience”.82  But  with  him  it  was  only  a passing  pang  flattering  to 
his  Protestant  introspection,  a whim  leading  only  to  abortive  undertakings 
with  no  future.  For  Morris,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a permanent  and 
painful  contradiction,  the  essential  motive  for  his  militant  activity  and  his  uto- 
pian quest.  This  contradiction  drove  him  to  analyse,  and  the  analysis  sharpen- 
ed the  contradiction.  The  Marxist  concept  of  surplus  value  made  him  feel,  not 
only  an  accomplice  to  exploitation,  but  one  who  profited  by  it.-3  This  caused 
him  real  pain,  and  the  revolution,  the  building  of  a classless  snrietv  became 


But  strong  roots  attached  him  to  his  class  and  he  did 


not  stop  imploring  it  to 
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understand  and  to  join  him  in  the  struggle.  When  he  reached  political  maturi- 
ty, these  appeals  stemmed  more  from  the  needs  of  propaganda  for  unity,  but  in 
the  beginning  he  was  pathetically  direct  in  his  appeals.  His  1884  lecture.  Art 
and  Socialism,  is  wholly  aimed  in  this  direction.  After  having,  still  in  terms  that 
lack  precision,  sat  in  judgment  on  the  system  of  laisser-fairc  and  commercial 
competition,  he  sketches  the  picture  of  a happy  society,  “the  reverse  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things”,  and  asks:  “How  can  we  of  the  middle  classes  help  to 
bring  such  a state  of  things  about?”85  How  can  we  “clear  our  own  consciences 
of  the  guilt  of  enslaving  men  by  their  labour  . . . Can  the  middle-classes 
regenerate  themselves?”  80  He  refers  to  the  energy  displayed  by  his  class  in 
overcoming  the  forces  of  nature,  but  he  is  no  longer  the  optimist  of  1881 : “And 
yet  I doubt  it:  their  own  creation,  the  Commerce  they  are  so  proud  of,  has 
become  their  master.”  87  Nevertheless,  repressing  his  own  doubts,  he  appeals 
to  the  hearts  of  his  bourgeois  listeners,  he  paints  the  lot  of  the  “class  of  vic- 
tims” and  shows  them  the  way  to  salvation: 

“And  how  can  we  of  the  middle-classes,  we  the  capitalists,  and  our 
hangers-on,  help  them?  By  renouncing  our  class,  and  on  all  occasions 
when  antagonism  rises  up  between  the  classes  casting  in  our  lot  with  the 
victims  . . . There  is  no  other  way:  and  this  way  I tell  you  plainly,  will  in 
the  long  run  give  us  plentiful  occasion  for  self-sacrifice  ...”  88 

He  concludes  by  inviting  them  to  join  the  Democratic  Federation  without 
hiding  all  the  material  and  moral  risks  to  which  such  membership  would  ex- 
pose them.  Despite  the  sincere  emotion  of  this  appeal,  it  is  presented  in  a very 
clumsy  way,  doubtless  on  account  of  its  very  sincerity,  and  there  was  little 
chance  of  its  being  heeded. 

Morris  probably  dealt  with  the  same  theme  in  the  lecture  entitled  “What’s 
to  become  of  the  Middle  Classes?”,  given  in  Hammersmith  on  23  August  1885, 
the  text  of  which  has  been  lost.89  There  is  something  deeply  touching  in  this 
painful  fidelity  to  his  origins,  which  was  expressed  in  various  ways.  In  the 
course  of  the  present  study  we  shall  see  that  Morris  always  avoided  confusing 
the  bourgeois  with  the  bourgeoisie.  He  believed  in  the  natural  goodness  of  man 
and  that  it  was  historical  fate  that  made  them  cruel  exploiters,  not  as  in- 
dividuals but  as  a class.  Just  as  he  offered  his  middle-class  listeners  immediate 
redemption  by  acceptance  of  socialism,  this  solicitude  followed  him  into  his 
utopia,  for  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  new  society  was  to  ensure  the  reintegration 
and  ultimate  regeneration  of  the  defeated  bourgeoisie. 

These  approaches  and  appeals  met  with  little  response.  The  risks  to 
deserters  from  the  middle  classes  after  their  conversion  to  socialism,  of  which 
he  charitably  warned  his  audience  in  his  1884  lecture,  Art  and  Socialism,  were 
real  risks,  and  others  were  prudent  enough  to  leave  him  to  verify  their  reality 
on  his  own.90  It  is  true  that  his  material  position  was  too  firmly  based  for  there 
to  be  any  danger  of  his  losing  it,  but  he  became  a target  for  jeers  and  unworthy 
attacks  by  the  whole  press,  which  did  not  greatly  affect  him,  and  he  found  peo- 
ple he  esteemed  becoming  cold  and  even  turning  away  from  him. 91  These  were 
certainly  pinpricks  to  which  he  was  sensitive. 97  He  must  have  been  still  more 
so  to  the  attitude  of  Jane,  who  did  not  hide  her  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  her 
husband’s  socialist  visitors.  ... 

He  stood  firm,  and  went  further,  but  other  disappointments  awaited  him  at 
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the  beginning  of  his  militant  career.  Probably  the  most  serious  was  the  diltir  l 
ty  he  found  in  adapting  himself  to  working-class  audiences.  Despite  his  burn 
ing  sympathy  and  the  zeal  of  his  new  conversion,  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  a 
superior  attitude  '4  In  a letter  sent  on  7 May  1883  to  his  elder  daughter 
Jenny,  we  find  an  account  of  his  first  experience:  “One  thing  1 would  not 
praise  them  for,  to  wit  that  they  kept  dropping  |in]  all  the  time  or  nearly  so,  till 
the  room,  which  was  only  half  full  when  1 began,  was  crowded  at  the  end  1 
must  tell  you  however  that  I behaved  badly;  for  2 young  women  close  to  me 
would  keep  whispering  and  giggling,  which  made  me  so  nervous,  that  at  last  I 
laid  down  my  Ms  and  said  ‘I  will  go  on  when  you  have  left  off  whispering  and 
giggling’  " But  nothing  put  him  off  and  the  occasions  on  which  he  ad- 
dressed audiences  of  the  people  became  more  and  more  frequent,  without  lus 
feeling  however  any  more  at  ease.  Two  years  later,  in  a letter  to  Mrs 
Burne-Jones,  we  find  these  very  revealing  lines: 


“You  would  perhaps  have  smiled  at  my  congregation;  some  twenty  peo- 
ple in  a little  room,  as  dirty  as  convenient  and  stinking  a good  deal.  It 
took  the  fire  out  of  my  fine  periods,  I can  tell  you  . it  is  a great  drawback 
that  I can't  talk  to  them  roughly  and  unaffectedly.  Also  I would  like  to 
know  what  amount  of  real  feeling  underlies  their  bombastic 
revolutionary  talk  w hen  they  get  to  that.  I don't  seem  to  have  got  at  them 
yet  - you  see  this  great  class  gulf  lies  between  us  . . 


Tliis  naked  confession  demands  respect.  So  many  bourgeois  intellectuals, 

after  a period  of  flirting  with  the  working  class,  have  returned  to  their  ivory 

towers  or  have  become  hostile  and  aggressive.  Morris  was  aware  oi  what  he 

was  and  of  what  the  proletarian  masses  of  the  'eighties  still  were.  He  had  no 

illusions  about  himself  or  about  them.  But  he  was  moved  by  his  lundamental 

revolt  against  injustice  and  also  by  the  conviction,  drawn  from  his  reading  of 

Marx,  that  historically  it  is  the  function  ol  the  working  class  to  destroy  the 

capitalist  production  relationships  and  inaugurate  the  classless  society  into 

which  his  quest  for  utopia  was  already  venturing.  He  carried  on  his  militant 

task  in  order  to  bring  to  the  unorganised  masses  the  ideological  weapons  they 

needed,  despite  disappointment  and  friction  and  despite  another  teeling  that 

sometimes  haunted  his  bourgeois  conscience  during  these  early  years  of 

struggle.  This  revolution,  for  which  he  prayed,  frightened  him  at  the  same 

time,  not  by  its  inevitable  violence,  which  he  readily  accepted  at  that  time,  but 

by  its  outcome.  His  apprehension  of  the  coming  to  power  of  what  "no  history 

has  yet  shown  us  - w'hat  is  swiftly  advancing  upon  us  — a class  which,  though  it 

shall  have  attained  knowledge,  shall  lack  utterly  the  refinement  and  self* 

respect  which  comes  from  the  union  of  knowledge  with  leisure  and  ease  of  life 

The  growth  of  such  a class  may  well  make  the  cultured  people  of  toda1 

tremble.  He  is  undoubtedly  being  ironical  at  the  expense  of  the  latter,  be 

nothing  in  his  lecture  sets  out  to  dissipate  their  apprehension.  Certainly,  thi 

was  only  a passing  feeling,  every  trace  of  which  subsequently  disappeared,  an 

the  expression  of  it  bears  witness  to  the  sincerity,  thoughtfulness,  and  pe 

tinacity  of  Morris.  But  it  also  indicates  a shrewd  appreciation  ol  his  own  pos 

non  His  revolutionary  enthusiasm  and  h,s  indignation  at  working-class  pove 

ty  were  never  to  lead  him  into  meretricious  dem  iimuv  ^ V u. 

identify  himself  with  the  prole, ar, a,  o,  pretend  t„  ele,e  T “"t* 

pretend  to  express  his  revolt  ai 
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aspirations  “from  within”.  In  The  Pilgrims  oj  Hope  (1885-86),  which  is  his 
most  “committed”  poem,  the  hero  is  not  a proletarian  but  a young  ruined 
bourgeois,  reduced  to  earning  a workshop  living.  * 

This  dignified  reserve  does  credit  to  Morris  as  a writer.  In  the  field  of  action, 
however,  his  inability  to  put  himself  in  the  shoes  of  the  workers  led  him  into 
equivocal  positions  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  ’nineties  He  could  not  grasp  the 
political  necessities  as  readily  as  the  human  needs  behind  immediate 
demands.  With  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ultimate  goal,  sickened  by  the  petty- 
bourgeois  socialism  of  the  Fabians  and  the  compromises  of  the  parliamentary 
game,  he  imprisoned  himself  in  rigid  doctrine,  a leftist  formalism  which 
represented  to  him  the  royal  road  to  utopia.  Without  doubt,  at  this  time  the 
first  enemy  for  the  young  revolutionary  movement  to  fight  was  reformism,  and 
so  it  remained  up  to  the  Leninist  period.  But  Morris's  uncompromising 
anti-reformism  led  him  to  despise  not  only  the  “palliatives"  achieved  by 
parliamentary  means,  but  also  the  partial  victories  of  the  trade  union  struggle. 
Whatever  reservations  might  be  justified  by  the  behaviour  of  trade  union 
leaders,  he  did  not  appreciate  that  in  the  unions  were  to  be  found  the  working 
masses,  towards  whom  the  essential  effort  of  his  propaganda  should  be 
directed,  and  that  strikes  and  mass  action,  however  modest  the  results  achiev- 
ed, were  indispensible  stages  on  the  road  to  socialism.  Cut  off  in  this  way  from 
fundamental  reality,  disposed  to  see  the  working  class  in  an  abstract  vision,  he 
long  held  on  to  illusions  about  the  imminence  of  revolution,  and  the  knell 
sounded  only  after  Bloody  Sunday  in  1887.  It  needed  the  thunderclap  of  the 
dockers’  strike  in  1889  to  bring  him  gradually  to  a more  realistic  appreciation 
of  the  fight  for  immediate  demands,  tearing  him  at  last  from  that  formalism 
which,  though  he  did  not  understand  this,  was  the  consequence  of  the 
limitations  of  a bourgeois  viewpoint,  and  not  of  a superior  understanding  of 
revolutionary  action.  Nor  did  he  realise,  moreover,  that  this  very  formalism, 
which  isolated  him  for  several  years  from  the  true  mass  movement,  held 
nothing  to  frighten  the  middle  classes,  quite  the  contrary.  As  E.  F.  Thompson 
cogently  remarked:  “It  became  even  fashionable  for  the  young  avant-garde  of 
the  bourgeoisie  to  pay  at  least  one  visit  to  the  converted  out-house",  transform- 
ed into  a meeting-hall,  which  flanked  the  Hammersmith  house  w 

We  have  found,  in  Bernard  Shaw’s  papers,  a letter  from  May  Morris,  dated 
25  November  1886,  in  which  she  says:  “The  ‘damned  bourgeois  branch',  as 
Leaguers  have  been  pleased  to  call  the  Hammersmith  Branch,  is  going  to  have 
a party  on  Jan.  1st.”  100  And,  looking  at  it  from  a different  angle,  there  is 
another  fact  worthy  of  comment.  Morris’s  formalism  significantly  im- 
poverished his  propaganda  towards  the  working  class,  because  he  proved  in- 
capable of  mustering  his  arguments  with  concrete  examples,  directly  drawn 
from  the  workers’  experience  of  the  day-to-day  fight.  Being  unable  to  really 
talk  to  them  about  themselves,  and  about  reality  as  they  knew  it,  he  was  left 
only  with  the  prospects  offered  by  utopia,  convinced  that,  thanks  to  the  culture 
with  which  his  birth  had  endowed  him,  he  could  in  this  way  give  form  and  ex- 
pression to  the  deep  aspirations  which  were  confused  in  their  minds  because  of 
their  stupefying  poverty. 101 

However,  in  his  own  organisation,  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Socialist  League 
of  which  he  was  founder  and  leader,  a severe  voice  had  been  raised  which  must 
have  given  him  a great  deal  to  think  about  by  its  personal  and  direct  way  of 
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denouncing  the  very  roots  of  the  evil.  Thomas  Binning,  an  honoured  militant 
of  the  printing  union,  with  full-time  responsibility  for  the  publication  of  Com. 
monweal  % specialist  on  workers'  matters  in  the  League’s  weekly,  was  not  himself 
entirely  free  from  similar  failings.  But  he  was  a worker,  tied  to  the  masses, 
and  when,  in  1888,  Morris,  in  the  columns  of  Commonweal , delivered  a 
somewhat  outspoken  attack  on  ‘'practical  socialism”,  he  felt  stung  to  the  quick 
and  retorted  with  a letter  published  on  25  February: 

” It  is  all  very  well  for  people  in  comfortable  circumstances  to  go  in  for  the 
‘whole  hog\  to  deprecate  the  vulgar  comfort  of  the  middle  classes,  and 
to  make  light  of  ameliorative  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  workers.  But 
those  whose  daily  life  is  brightened  and  made  happier  and  more  hopeful 
by  these  little  changes  so  slightingly  spoken  of  are  not  likely  to  be 
favourably  influenced  by  the  abstract  notions  of  the  doctrinaires.” 

The  judgment,  terse  as  it  was,  was  clearsighted,  but  the  lesson  was  too  hard  to 
bear  fruit  at  once. 


Hiere  were,  then,  all  these  internal  contradictions  to  be  resolved.  There 
were  also  what  we  might  call  external  contradictions,  those  imposed  upon 
him,  not  by  the  stirrings  of  his  conscience,  but  questions  inevitably  raised  in 
the  world  in  w'hich  he  moved  by  his  belonging  to  both  the  bourgeois  class  and 
the  socialist  movement.  This  state  of  affairs  aroused  venomous  spite  in  the 
hostile  press,  * 4 but  William  Morris  cared  little  for  such  attacks.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  responsive  to  the  questions,  sometimes  aggressive  and  sometimes 
perplexed,  addressed  to  him  by  popular  audiences  and  he  early  felt  the  need  to 
clarify  his  exact  place  in  the  social  scale.  He  no  longer  had  any  direct  links 
with  finance  capital  since  he  had,  in  1876,  resigned  from  the  board  of  Devon 
Great  Consols,  and  he  had  been  so  delighted  at  having  done  so  that,  back 
home  from  the  meeting,  he  had  solemnly  sat  on  his  top-hat.  He  was,  of 
course,  an  employer  of  paid  labour,  but,  in  view  of  the  medium  scale  ol  his 
business  and  the  nature  of  the  work,  he  refused  to  wear  the  label  of 
capitalist. 106  The  term  would,  in  fact,  have  suggested  a level  of  fortune  he  was 
far  from  possessing;  and  he  insisted  over  and  over  that  he  was  not  so  rich  as 
was  claimed. 10  Was  he  not  obliged  to  sell  the  luxurious  products  of  the  Morris 
Firm  to  people  much  richer  than  himself?  It  is  true  that  even  that  fact  was  once 
reckoned  a crime  by  a militant  socialist  in  Glasgow.  108  This  very  point  indeed, 
was  one  of  Morris’s  personal  sorrows,  and  his  daughter  May  thought  it  one  of 
the  main  reasons  for  his  becoming  a socialist.  It  was  certainly  this 
melancholy  realisation  that  allowed  him  to  place  himself,  not  without 
bitterness,  in  a well-defined  category.  “I  am  not  a capitalist,  my  friend,”  he 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Burne-Jones,  “I  am  but  a hanger-on  on  that  class,  like  all 
professional  men  , and  he  did  not  hesitate  so  to  describe  himself  in  his 
public  lectures. m 


It  would  probably  be  dishonest  to  doubt  his  sincerity  and  suppose  that  he 
was  trying  in  this  way  to  avoid  burning  questions.  Thev  could  not  fail  to  come 


the  editor  of  that  paper: 
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“I  freely  admit  that  this  position  is  a false  one,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
its  falseness  is  first  felt  by  an  honest  man,  not  when  he  begins  to  express 
his  opinion  openly,  and  to  further  openly  the  spread  of  Socialism,  but 
when  his  conscience  is  first  pricked  by  a sense  of  the  injustice  and 
stupidity  of  the  present  state  of  society  Your  correspondent  implies  that, 
to  be  consistent,  we  should  at  once  cast  aside  our  position  as  capitalists, 
and  take  rank  with  the  proletariat;  but  he  must  excuse  my  saying  that  he 
knows  very  well  that  we  are  not  able  to  do  so;  that  the  most  we  can  do  is 
to  palliate,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  evils  of  the  unjust  system  which  we  are 
forced  to  sustain; 112  that  we  are  but  minute  links  in  the  immense  chain  of 
the  terrible  organisation  of  competitive  commerce,  and  that  only  the 
complete  unrivetting  of  that  chain  will  really  free  us.  ft  is  this  very  sense 
of  the  helplessness  of  our  individual  efforts  which  arms  us  against  our 
own  class,  which  compels  us  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  agitation  which, 
if  it  be  successful,  will  deprive  us  of  our  capitalist  position.  **  1,5 

This  first  skirmish  remained  on  the  plane  of  generalities,  and  Morris  ’s  reply 
was  one  of  irreproachable  logic.  His  reaction  was  expressed  in  a letter  to  Mrs. 
Burne-Jones  in  November  1888:  “I  have  been  living  in  a storm  of  newspaper 
brickbats,  to  some  of  which  I had  to  reply:  of  course  I don’t  mind  a bit  nor  even 
think  the  attack  unfair”. 1,4  In  the  following  year,  matters  took  a more  direct 
and  more  serious  turn.  On  4 February  1884,  during  a debate  at  the  Cam- 
bridge Union  Society:  “The  opposer  Mr.  Frost,  a Cambridge  Graduate,  . . . 
tried  to  excite  the  merriment  of  the  house,  and  then  condescended  to  per- 
sonalities, by  asking  Mr.  Morris  to  account  for  his  position  as  an  employer  . . . 
Mr.  William  Morris  . explained  the  impossibility  of  avoiding  the  respon- 
sibility which  capital  in  the  present  state  of  society  confers,  and  avowed  his 
readiness  to  resign  his  position  as  soon  as  ever  the  State  should  be  able  to  step 
in  and  take  his  place,  pointing  out  the  utter  uselessness  of  merely  handing  over 
capital  to  another  capitalist  while  the  certainty  of  its  being  used  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  labour  remains  unassailed.  This  the  audience  seemed  capable  of 
understanding,  and  they  cheered  accordingly.”  1,5 
All  that  was  not  going  very  far,  but  it  appears  that,  from  the  early  months  of 
1884,  these  attacks  seriously  worried  Morris.  The  long  letter  of  1st  June  1884 
to  Mrs.  Burne-Jones  is  clearly  the  conclusion  of  a discussion  on  this  subject 
that  had  being  going  on  for  some  time  in  earlier  letters  that  have 
disappeared. ,l6  From  this  letter  we  can  draw  several  important  pointers.  First 
of  all,  Morris,  who  knew  his  Capital  very  well,  observes  that  the  capitalist’s 
profit  only  constitutes  a part  of  the  general  exploitation  and  that  “co-opera- 
tion, to  be  real,  must  be  the  rule  and  not  the  exception”  If  he  renounced  his 
personal  profit  and  shared  the  Firm’s  balance  equally  among  all  the  workers, 
what  would  be  the  result?  He  calculates  that  it  would  represent  an  annual  in- 
crease of  £16  each,  which  would  obviously  be  pleasant,  “but  leave  them  still 
members  of  the  working  class  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  that  position”.  So 
what  was  to  be  done? 

. . Here  then  is  a choice  for  a manufacturer  ashamed  of  living  on 
surplus  value:  shall  he  do  his  best  to  further  a revolution  on  the  basis  of 
society  . . which  would  turn  all  people  into  workers,  as  it  would  give  a 
chance  for  all  workers  to  become  refined  and  dignified  in  their  life;  or 
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shall  he  ease  his  conscience  by  dropping  a certain  portion  of  his  profits  to 
bestow  on  his  handful  of  workers/ 1 for  indeed  it  is  but  charity  after  all 
. . Well  I say  what  shall  he  do?  The  second  choice  if  he  takes  it.  may 
save  a few  individuals  a certain  amount  of  suffering  and  anxiety, 
therefore  if  he  can  do  both  things  let  him  do  so,  and  make  his  conscience 
surer;  but  if,  as  must  generally  be  the  case,  he  must  choose  between  the 
furthering  of  a great  principle,  and  the  staunching  of  ‘the  pangs  of  con- 
science', I should  think  it  right  to  choose  the  first  course:  because 
although  it  is  possible  that  here  and  there  a capitalist  may  be  found  who 
could  and  would  be  content  to  carry  on  his  business  at  (say)  foreman’s 
wages,  it  is  impossible  that  the  capitalist  class  could  do  so:  the  very  point 
of  its  existence  is  manufacturing  for  a profit  and  not  for  a livelihood.” 

So  Morris's  decision  was  taken:  he  rejected  a personal  solution  which  would 
not  advance  the  cause  by  one  inch.  That  cannot  have  happened  without  long 
arguments  with  himself  and  with  his  friends.  Why,  one  may  wonder,  could  he 
not  do  “both  things  at  the  same  time”,  as  he  stressed  himself?  For  his  part  he 
would  have  been  willing  to  live  on  four  pounds  a week,  and  he  added,  “if  Janey 
and  Jenny  were  quite  well  and  capable  I think  thev  ought  not  to  grumble  at 
living  on  the  said  £4,  nor  do  I think  they  would”  1 That  is  certainly  a bold 
supposition.  One  can  hardly  see  Jane  accepting  a proposal  of  that  kind  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Jenny's  health  caused  Morris  grave  worry.  I hese  con- 
siderations certainly  played  a part  in  his  final  decision,  just  as  much  as  did 
considerations  of  an  ideological  nature.  We  find  proof  of  it  in  the  private  diary 
of  Thomas  James  Cobden-Sanderson.  He  and  his  wife  Annie  were  a somewhat 
odd  couple  who  had,  w'ith  much  affectation,  renounced  the  world  to  practise 
the  “simple  life”,  devoting  themselves  to  vegetarianism  and  book-binding. 
They  had  fairly  close  links  with  Morris,  and  tried  to  influence  him.  The  diary 
entry  of  16  January  1884  reads:  “We  told  him  we  thought  he  ought  to  put  his 
principles  into  practice  in  his  own  case:  that  his  appeal  would  be  much  more 
powerful  if  he  did  so.  He  said  he  was  in  a corner  and  could  not,  that  no  one 
person  could;  that  to  say  the  truth,  he  was  a coward  and  feared  to  do  so,  that 
there  was  his  wife,  and  the  girls;  and  how  could  he  put  it  upon  them?  . . Hear 
old  Morris,  he  would  be  happier  if  he  could  put  his  ideas  into  practice 
Perhaps  it  is  as  well  not  to  put  too  much  trust  in  Cobden-Sanderson,  bearing 
in  mind  his  condescending  priggishness;  but  we  have  definite  indications  that 
in  January  1884  the  problem  was  facing  Morris  in  personal  terms. 

He  touched  on  the  same  problem  in  a letter  to  an  American,  Emma 
Lazarus,  in  April  1884.  Written  to  a woman  infinitely  less  close  to  him  than 
Georgiana  Burne-Jones,  it  is  of  less  direct  interest  and  scarcely  adds  anything 
to  what  he  wrote  to  that  friend  two  months  later.  Nevertheless,  he  stresses  one 
idea  that  we  find  recurring  in  all  his  work,  that  production  co-operatives  in  the 
present  situation  cannot  be  anything  other  than  a larval  form  of  capitalism. 121 

Morris  had,  however,  introduced  a partial  profit-sharing  system  into  his 
business,  of  which  his  questioners  and  critics  were  generally  ignorant  This 
system  directly  involved  the  general  manager.  George  Wardle.  as  well  as  four 
workshop  directors  and,  indirectly,  two  foremen  who  received  production 
bonuses.  r 

The  attacks  on  Morris  never  stopped.  |n  188S  an  an 

pk  « iood,  an  anonymous  journalist  in 
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the  Saturday  Review  reproached  him  in  these  terms:  . he  left  off  poetry, 

which  he  understood,  and  took  to  politics  of  which  he  knows  nothing  . . the 
fact  of  a capitalist  and  ‘profit-monger’  denouncing  capitalists  and  profit- 
mongers  without,  as  far  as  is  known,  making  the  least  attempt  to  pour  his 
capital  into  the  lap  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Socialist  Church,  or  to  divide  his 
profits  weekly  with  the  sons  of  toil  who  make  them”. 123  The  article  was 
pompously  entitled:  Nephelococcygia-l^z- Hammer  smith.  A few  weeks  later,  the 
Oxford  Times , in  scarcely  less  abusive  terms,  returned  to  the  same  questions 
“Nobody  wishes  him  to  escape  from  the  vicious  circle  of  modern  society,  nor  to 
hand  over  his  accumulated  profits  to  some  capitalist  who  might  not  make  so 
good  use  of  them  as  he;  but  surely  it  is  not  much  to  ask  him  to  divide  the  sur- 
plus profits  of  the  labour  of  the  concern  over  which  he  presides  equally  among 
those  who  help  to  realize  them.  This,  however,  is  a view  of  the  case  which, 
socialist  as  he  is,  the  apostle  of  socialism  declines  to  adopt;  and  with  his 
tenderness  for  his  own  pocket,  many  of  his  abstract  arguments  go  by  the 
board”. 1 ' In  1890  again,  Morris  was  interviewed  by  one  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  Cassell's  Sunday  Journal:  “Q . : Meanwhile,  they  say,  you  ought  to  share 
publicly  whatever  you  have  got,  and  run  the  concern  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity. - A.:  What  good  would  I do  by  that?  I am  not  fighting  individuals,  I 
am  attacking  a system.  How  could  I attack  it  more  effectually  by  reducing 
myself  to  the  proletariat  level?”  125  In  the  discussions  following  his  lectures  the 
same  question  constantly  cropped  up:  “Why  don’t  you  carry  out  your  Socialist 
principles  in  connection  with  your  own  business?”:  “Was  it  consistent  for 
Socialists  to  be  capitalists?”  ,2*  Sometimes  the  question  was  put  in  a more 
general  way.  When,  one  day,  Morris  was  asked:  “If  you  believe  so  much  in 
what  you  say,  why  don’t  you  give  your  money  to  the  poor?”  he  replied:  “I  am 
not  a very  rich  man,  but  even  if  I were  to  give  all  my  money  away,  what  good 
would  that  do?  The  poor  would  be  just  as  poor,  the  rich,  perhaps,  a little  more 
rich,  for  my  wraith  would  finally  get  into  their  hands.  The  world  would  be 
pleased  to  talk  about  me  for  three  days  until  something  new  caught  its  fancy 
Even  if  Rothschild  gave  away  his  millions  tomorrow,  the  same  problems  would 
confront  us  the  day  after”/2  In  replying  to  these  questions  he  knew  how  to 
raise  the  level  of  the  argument.  In  an  article  in  Commonweal,  he  showed  that 
workers’  sharing  in  profits  was  a trap,  and  was  tantamount  to  “feeding  the  dog 
with  its  own  tail”.  It  would  be  a way  of  inducing  the  workers  to  increase  their 
productivity  and  it  would  sidetrack  them”  by  deluding  them  into  thinking  that 
their  interests  are  at  one  with  those  of  their  masters”.  4 

It  is  remarkable  that  Morris,  so  readily  aroused  in  argument  and  discussion, 
to  the  point  at  times  of  losing  all  control  of  himself,  could  always  maintain  ex- 
emplary calm  and  patience  whenever  this  topic  was  raised.  The  decision  he 
had  taken  was  the  climax  of  a long  and  painful  struggle  with  his  conscience, 
calling  into  play  his  innermost  feelings  as  well  as  his  theoretical  thinking.  The 
contradiction  in  his  life  was  plain  to  him  in  the  broadest  sense.  He  had  chosen 
his  stand  and  the  solution  which  seemed  proper  to  him.  The  debate  was  over 
and  he  lived  with  his  contradiction,  slowly  making  himself  work  it  out  in 
action  and  in  utopia. 
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The  intense  political  agitation  into  which  Morris  threw  himself  dunrw  the 
eighties  was  the  product  of  deep  conviction  and  also,  probably,  of  a need  to 
resolve  this  contradiction,  to  put  an  end  to  these  “pangs  of  conscience”  which 
tormented  him  He  must  have  succeeded  to  an  appreciable  extent,  because  his 
contacts  with  the  working  class  became  easier  and  more  cordial  When  one 
thinks  of  the  ignorance,  the  prejudices,  the  physical  revulsion  which  reared  an 
insurmountable  barrier  between  the  Victorian  bourgeoisie  and  the  urban 
proletariat, ‘ w hen  one  thinks  of  the  reticence  and  attitudes  of  other  socialist 
intellectuals  like  Hyndman  or  Shaw,  or  writers  like  Gissing,  it  is  impressive  to 
recognise  how  far  Morris  had  gone  beyond  the  “river  ol  fire“  in  this  new  world 
with  its  spreading  human  warmth.  He  no  longer  had  to  spend  weeks  over  draf- 
ting his  speeches.  Now  he  improvised  on  street  corners.  As  E.  P.  Thompson  so 
appositely  notes,  the  finest  homage  in  this  connection  paid  to  ‘comrade 
Morris’  came  from  his  companion  in  the  struggle  Frank  Kitz,  an  East  End 
worker  little  disposed  to  tolerate  the  airs  of  a great  gentleman: 

“So  convinced  was  he  of  the  utility  of  open-air  propaganda  that  he 
stood  by  my  side  on  many  a windy,  inclement  night  at  the  corner  of  some 
wretched  East-End  slum  whilst  I endeavoured  to  gain  him  an  audience 
He  had  no  feeling  of  contempt  for  those  who  do  the  rough  work  of  the 
movement  . . Although  his  audience  were  at  first  somewhat  mystified 
by  his  method  of  delivering  his  message,  for  he  was  no  great  orator,  they 
gradually  grasped  his  meaning:  and  as  he  preached  to  those  toil-worn 
crowds  in  the  gloomy  East-End  byways  ...  he  would  warm  to  his  sub- 
ject, and  his  audience  would  enter  into  the  spirit  of  his  address". 

Morris  established  warm  human  relationships  not  only  during  public 
meetings  but  also  in  the  long  conversations  he  had  during  his  long  canvasses 
with  local  militants.  Throughout  Glasier’s  book  we  find  the  echo  of  these  talks, 
their  friendly,  simple  ease  and  the*  pleasure  the  poet  experienced  in  being 
among  the  workers.01  He  no  longer  felt  apprehensive;  his  mind,  more  critical 
now  towards  his  own  class,  was  no  longer  shocked  by  the  lack  of  refinement 
or  ‘dignity’  and  found  other  human  qualities.  He  was  conscious  of  this  change 
and  found  great  peace  and  deep  satisfaction  in  it,  as  is  indicated  by  a tiny  inci- 
dent recorded  in  Yeats's  autobiography.  02 

His  natural  simplicity,  the  little  care  he  took  over  his  appearance,  his  lackoi 
affectation,  setting  him  so  clearly  apart  from  Hyndman,  helped  to  lessen  the 
distances  But  the  fact  that  Morris  was  a manual  as  much  as  an  intellectual 
worker  helped  even  more.  He  knew  and  practised  himself  the  techniques  of 
many  of  the  artistic  and  craft  activities  of  the  Firm.  He  could  handle  tools  and 
trades,  he  ground  his  colours  and  plunged  his  hands  into  the  vats  ol  dye.  When 
he  spoke  to  the  workers,  it  was  not  only  about  politics:  “He  chatted  in  a chum- 
my way  with  those  around  him,  asking  about  their  employment,  and  sur- 
prising us  all  by  his  acquaintanc  e with  the  practical  skill  and  usages  of  their 
crafts.”0' 

For  the  same  reasons  he  never  had  any  difficulty  in  his  dralings  with  his  own 
workers,  to  whom,  incidentally,  he  paid  wages  above  the  average  04  On  the 
evidence  of  George  Wardlc  “He  substituted  piece  work  founded  on  the  ad- 
vanced rates  of  wages  ol  the  time  work  whenever  the  occupation  permitted  »t. 
thus  giving  the  workman  a greater  liberty  as  to  the  disposal  ol  his  time 
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Piece  workers  . could  then  occasionally  knock  off  for  an  hour’s  work  in  the 
garden  - the  garden  having  been  allotted  in  sections  to  the  piece  workers 
Any  objection  or  claim  made  by  the  workman  was  listened  to  as  if  it  came  from 
an  equal  and  decided  according  to  the  equity  of  the  case  ...  No  one  having 
worked  for  Mr.  Morris  would  willingly  have  joined  any  other  workshop’*  1 " In 
an  attempt  to  bring  into  the  present  his  utopian  view  of  the  workplace,  Morris 
had  made  Merton  Abbey  into  a pleasant  spot, ,v>  and  his  enthusiasm  aroused 
the  love  of  beauty  in  them.  With  justified  pride  he  could  speak  of  the  works  of 
art  that  came  from  their  hands,  when  replying  to  opponents  in  public  meetings 
who  questioned  him  on  his  equivocal  situation.  1 37  It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  no 
question  or  reproach  on  this  subject  ever  came  from  his  own  workers,  and 
he  even  had  the  joy  of  seeing  seven  of  them  spontaneously  set  up  a local  group 
of  the  Democratic  Federation.  Nonetheless,  he  remained  obliged  to  put  off  into 
the  future  the  chance  of  being  a worker  among  workers,  putting  his  talents  at 
the  service  of  a socialist  community  for  a worker’s  wages. 140  In  the  evening  he 
returned  to  Kelmscott  House  and,  when  he  was  exhausted  by  work,  he  went 
and  relaxed  in  the  calm  of  Kelmscott  Manor.  The  utopist,  seeking  relief  in  the 
future  from  a guilt-feeling,  plunged  back  into  the  bourgeois  sources  of  his 
utopia. 


* * * 

In  fact,  consciousness  of  his  origins  pursued  him  into  his  own  utopia.  Even 
when  he  is  unfolding  to  his  audience  visions  of  abundance  and  happiness,  he 
will  abruptly  interrupt  himself: 

“I  daresay  that  you  will  find  some  of  my  visions  strange  enough.  One 
reason  which  will  make  some  of  you  think  them  strange  is  a sad  and 
shameful  one  I have  always  belonged  to  the  well-to-do  classes,  and  was 
born  into  luxury,  so  that  necessarily  I ask  much  more  of  the  future  than 

many  of  you  do.  ” 141 

Against  this,  as  he  declared  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  precisely  because  he 
was  a bourgeois  who  had  not  known  the  daily  difficulties  of  existence,  he  could 
never  have  become  a militant  socialist  other  than  by  the  utopian  road:  only  an 
ideal  could  bring  him  to  practical  action. 142  Such  an  assertion  is  surely  going 
too  far,  and  seems  to  derive  from  a humble  and  blameworthy  effort  to  indicate 
a superiority  of  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  proletarian  class.  Before  1883,  in 
fact,  one  hardly  finds  in  Morris’s  writings  anything  more  than  utopian 
aspirations.  Utopia  only  really  assumed  shape  and  substance  in  his  mind  during 
his  years  of  militant  action.  If,  as  we  have  seen,  the  approach  to  utopia  gave 
direction  and  strength  to  his  militant  action,  it  was  from  this  and  from  the 
theoretical  thought  accompanying  it  that  utopia  drew  its  essential  sustenance; 
we  shall  find  many  opportunities  of  observing  this.  Utopia  was  at  once  cause 
and  effect  and  this  unceasing  interplay  was  at  all  times  the  product  of  class 
motivation. 

Aews  from  Aowkere  describes  a communist  society  two  hundred  years  after 
the  revolution,  a society  from  which  social  classes  have  disappeared  But  the 
vision  of  that  future  world  is  not  absolutely  free  from  every  bourgeois  tinge 
William  (iuest,  “the  man  from  another  planet”,  whom  Morris,  with  a touch  of 
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!al*  naivety  casts  in  the  r61e  of  foil,  is  a socialist  from  the  nineteenth  century 
in  fact,  the  bourgeois  socialist  Morris  himself.  We  may  wonder  what  would 
have  been  the  reactions  of  a working-class  socialist,  a Frank  Kitz.  a Tom 
Mann,  a Maguire,  Mahon,  Binning,  had  one  arrived  in  Morris  s utopian 
world  Doubtless,  in  two  hundred  years  the  characteristic  outlooks  of  each 
social  layer  have  had  time  to  disappear,  and  society  has  become  homogeneous. 
There  is  really  nothing  proletarian  left  in  this  world.  It  is  true  that  descriptions 
of  work  are  lacking,  apart  from  the  idyllic  vision  of  haymaking  and  the 
building  work  of  the  ‘'Obstinate  Refusers”.  The  dustman  in  the  gold-em- 
broidered overcoat  is  seen  only  in  his  gorgeous  apparel  and  we  have  some 
difficulty  over  picturing  him  about  his  professional  tasks.  If,  then,  the  persons 
in  the  story  have  absolutely  nothing  about  them  suggesting  either  close  or 
remote  working-class  ancestry,  can  we  certainly  declare  that  nothing 
bourgeois  remains  about  them  either?  We  will  not  speak  of  Ellen’s  father  (or 
grandfather), 14%  who  has  to  a dreadful  degree  the  manner  of  a little  Victorian 
rentier  But  the  “positive"  heroes,  like  Dick  and  Clara?  Haven’t  they  a 
way  of  life  and  a manner  of  talking  that  we  can  easily  find  among 
many  English  couples  from  cultured  and  comfortable  surroundings?  4 Doni 
we  get  the  feeling  that  in  sketching  a picture  of  a classless  society  Morris  has 
stolen  all  the  bedclothes,  and  proposed  as  model  whatever  was  best  in  his  own 
milieu?  The  bourgeoisie  against  which  he  rails  is  that  of  enriched  cockneys, 
not  his  own.  The  indignation  expressed  by  Morris  against  Bellamy  s “cockney 
paradise”  is  quite  justified,  and  the  contrast  between  the  two  utopias  is  cer- 
tainly striking.  There  is  not  a trace  in  News  from  Nowhere  of  the  philistine 
climate  of  Ixsoking  Backward.  In  condemning  the  American  writer  s prophetic 
vision.  Morris  expressed  a very  interesting  judgment  : 

“The  only  ideal  of  life,”  he  thinks,  “which  such  a man  can  see  is  that 
of  the  industrious  professional  middle-class  men  of  today  purified  from 
their  crime  of  complicity  with  the  monopolist  class  and  become  indepen- 
dent instead  of  being,  as  they  now'  are,  parasitical.”  14 

Doubtless  it  is  so,  but  is  he  sure  that  this  reproach  does  not  reflect  back,  at 
least  to  some  small  degree,  on  its  author?  And  is  not  this  desire  for  purification 
a more  tender  spot  with  Morris  than  with  Bellamy? 

It  seems  to  me  that,  had  we  put  such  questions  to  Morris,  he  would  not  have 
protested,  but  would,  on  the  contrary,  have  humbly  agreed  and  even  gone  un- 
necessarily further,  so  great  was  his  anxiety  to  resolve  his  contradictions  and 
escape  the  original  curse.  In  a practical  sense,  is  there  no  other  purpose  in  his 
utopia?  Is  it  not  advance  preparation  for  escape?  He  replies  unambiguously  in 
the  text  of  the  narrative: 

“Here  l could  enjoy  everything  without  an  afterthought  of  the  injustice 
and  miserable  toil  which  made  my  leisure;  the  ignorance  and  dullness  of 
life  w'hich  went  to  make  my  keen  appreciation  of  history;  the  tyranny  and 
the  struggle  full  of  fear  and  mishap  which  went  to  make  my  romance.” 

There  is  an  almost  despairing  note  to  this  admission.  It  has  the  same 
bitterness  as  the  period  when  he  wrote: 

' But  he  who  it  rebel  and  rich  may  live  safe  ftn  many  a year 
While  he  warms  his  heart  with  pictures  of  all  the  glory  to  come  14 
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In  News  from  Nowhere , after  expulsion  from  paradise  on  earth  the  return  to 
the  dominance  of  bourgeois  society  is  presented  symbolically  as  a “black  cloud 
rolling  along  to  meet  me,  like  a nightmare  of  my  childish  days”  1 4i>  But  another 
symbol  is  even  more  striking,  that  of  the  wretched  old  villager  he  passes  on  the 
road  and  who  greets  him  obsequiously.  Morris  is  out  of  the  egalitarian  world 
of  his  dreams,  he  is  again  one  who  attracts  servile  greetings  from  the  “lower 
classes”.  It  is  easier  to  exorcise  gods  than  demons. 


PART  TWO 


SOURCES  AND  INFLUENCES 


Foreword 


in  most  studies  devoted  to  a writer  or  to  an  aspect  of  his  work,  research  into 
“sources  and  influences"  constitutes  a part  of  the  work  notorious  for  erudite 
sterility,  which  the  reader  is  often  tempted  to  skim  or  even  skip  So  mv  disquiet 
and  hesitation  are  understandable  I finally  decided  to  embark  upon  thn 
thankless  task  because  it  seemed  indispensable.  A preliminary  explanation  is 
needed,  it  is  very  simple  and  I hope  it  will  be  convincing 

The  whole  of  mv  analyses  and  discoveries  inclines  me  to  think  that,  m fact, 
the  mam  inspiration  and  starting  point  of  Morris’s  utopia  are  to  be  sought  in 
Marxism  However.  I am  obliged  to  record  that,  despite  the  brief  but  luc  id 
summary  from  R Page  Arnot,  who  played  a pioneer  rdle,  and  despite  the  ex- 
traordinary wealth  of  the  political  biography  written  by  E.  P Thompson, 
critics  are  almost  unanimous  in  declaring  that  William  Morns  was  the  op- 
posite of  a Marxist  llic  essence  of  my  task  will  consist  of  an  attempt  to  resolve 
this  argument  It  may  be  objected  that  the  effort  could  have  been  restricted  to 
that  Ibr  temptation  was  great,  but  the  result  would  scarcely  have  been 
satisfactory  Other  influences  are  intermingled  with  the  one  I find  predomi- 
nant C ertainly  it  is  equally  my  conviction  that  these  other  influences  have 
been  profoundly  transformed,  digested,  assimilated  by  the  determining 
ideology  Hut  their  existence  is  indisputable  and  to  pass  them  over  in  silence 
w*mld  distort  the  viewpoint,  upset  the  balance,  peryert  the  truth  I take  a stand 
vokrlv  uj*>n  the  complexity  of  the  facts. 

lhis  search  for  sources  is  imjHised  by  Morris  himself.  He  was  a man  of  ex* 
irssivr  modesty  Although  he  felt  at  ease  in  the  sphere  of  art,  he  tended  to  con- 
sider himself  inept  at  handling  ideas,  to  respect  the  judgment  of  those  he  con- 
sidered more  competent  than  himself  and  to  deny  himself  all  originality 
though  my  mouth  alone  speaks,  ’’  he  said  to  his  iisteners  at  one  of  his  first 
lectures,  ‘ it  speaks,  however  feebly  and  disjoint edly,  the  thought*  of  many 
men  better  than  myself  . *u  Undoubtedly  he  increased  in  assurance  later  on,  but 
he  never  looked  upon  himself  as  an  individual  thinker  bearing  a new  message 
He  was  prevented,  not  only  by  his  modesty,  but  also  by  hi*  fundamental  feeling 
for  the  continuity  of  history.  4% Inspiration,"  he  declared  several  vrars  later, 
'means  the  hope  and  the  fruition  of  pleasure  which  fills  a man  as  he  receive* 
from  the  minds  of  those  who  came  before  him  to  give  to  his  fellow  s now  in  mg 
and  to  those  that  shall  live  From  18$5,  when  his  mature  judgment  betaine 
saturated  with  dialectical  materialism,  this  sense  of  the  continuity  of  history 
took  on  deejier  intensity  as  the  prospect  of  utopia  opened  out  before  him  More 
than  ever  he  claimed  the  heritage  of  all  that  was  best  in  the  past,  but  by  then  it 
was  no  longer  a simple  matter  of  transfer  History  was  no  longer  a circle,  but  a 
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spiral,  and  earlier  messages  would  assume  growing  value  as  ihey  were 
transformed  by  the  rising  curves  of  human  development.  So  there  was  in  him 
the  consciousness  of  a many-sided,  lasting  debt  that  he  explicitly  recognised 
Throughout  his  work. 

At  first  glance,  this  facilitates  my  task.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  collect  the 
names  of  all  the  leaders  of  thought  whom  he  quotes  himself,  or  for  whom,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  of  his  contemporaries,  he  showed  special  enthusiasm.  I 
am  encouraged  to  go  about  it  in  this  way  all  the  more  because  Morris  was  at 
once  a ravenous  and  strangely  selective  reader.  Burne-Jones  noted  that  he 
' had  a great  instinct  at  all  times  for  knowing  what  would  not  amuse  him  and 
what  not  to  read”,  and  Mackail  confirms  this  characteristic.  ‘He  always 
knew  whether  he  wanted  to  read  a book  or  not,  and  when  he  did  not,  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  read  it.”  4 One  other  indication  will  be  valuable  to  us  In 
1886.  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  sent  a questionnaire  to  a number  of  writers  asking 
for  a list  of  their  hundred  favourite  books  Morris's  reply  contained  fifty-four 
titles,  excluding  all  w'orks  of  philosophy,  economics  or  history,  which,  he 
wrote,  are  “rather  tools  than  books”.  So  his  choice  was  very  limited,  but  far 
from  negligible  because  the  list  only  contained,  he  said,  works  which  had 
“profoundly  impressed”  him. 

It  may  perhaps  be  surprising  that  1 have  not  purely  and  simply  used  the  list 
to  headline  the  following  pages.  I was  careful  not  to;  first,  let  us  remember  that 
the  present  study  is  concerned  strictly  with  the  utopian  thought  of  William 
Morris,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  his  other  innumerable  activities.  So  my  purpose 
is  to  seek  only  the  inspirations  of  his  utopia  If  some  of  the  authors  have  made  a 
“profound  impression”  upon  him,  it  docs  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  have 
exerrised  any  influence  in  this  direction.  Conversely,  a number  of  writers  not 
mentioned  may  have  “impressed”  him  less,  but  incontestably  influenced  him 
There  are  even  certain  individuals  whom  he  attacked  in  various  circumstances, 
sometimes  harshly,  sometimes  with  sympathy,  like  Henry  George,  Edward 
Bellamy  or  Kropotkin,  contact  with  whom  nevertheless  greatly  enriched  him 
» sometimes  in  unexpected  ways).  Finally,  there  are  authors  he  perhaps  never 
read,  but  who  were  discussed  around  him  (for  example,  certain  french 
socialist  utopists):  they  were  influences  which  were  “in  the  air  ",  as  the  saving 
goes  We  are  even  less  able  to  neglect  them  since  their  names  figure  in  ihe 
theoretical  handbook.  Socialism,  its  Grouth  and  Outcome , which  \Iorris  wrote 
with  Bax  in  1893;  caution  will  obviously  be  needed  as  we  get  into  regions  ot 
what  cannot  be  chec  ked  T'hc  same  caution  will  be  necessary  when  we  come 
across  reminiscences  which  are  perhaps  no  more  than  coincidental. 

In  a general  way.  and  at  the  assured  risk  of  producing  an  incomplete  work  1 
*hall  limit  my  enquiry  strictly  to  ideology  More  strictly  still,  because  my  con- 
cern not  to  let  this  study  grow  to  monstrous  dimensions  forces  me  to  make  ar- 
bitrary selections,  I shall  endeavour  to  separate  what  comes  under  the  hcadoi 
utopianism  from  what  can  be  classed  as  criticism  of  bourgeois  society.  In  other 
words,  I shall  extract  from  the  books  which  directly  or  indirectly  influenced 
Morris  that  which  deals  with  the  organisation  and  ways  of  an  ideal  society 
There  again,  we  shall  meet  another  difficulty.  In  fact  there  are,  on  one  hand, 
innumerable  definite  suggestions  for  a future  way  of  life  and,  on  the  other, 
there  is  a philosophy  of  history  and  life  upon  which  the  conception  ot  a utopian 
world  is  founded.  Hie  frontier  here  is  uncertainly  traced,  but,  looking  at  it 
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more  closely,  it  is  the  second  element  which  is  decisive.  This  will  be  apparent 
when  we  consider  Ruskin  and  Marx.  That  is  why,  above  all  as  far  as  these  two 
thinkers  are  concerned,  I thought  it  best,  in  the  present  part  of  our  study,  only 
to  tackle  the  great  ideas  which  bore  upon  Morris's  utopian  development, 
allowing  myself  to  note  in  passing,  as  we  study  the  development,  similarities  of 
detail. 


CHAPTER  ONE 


Utopian  Literature 


1.  Plato  and  Campanella 

News  from  No  t here  is  the  end-product  (some  would  not  hesitate  to  say  the 
crowning  achievement)  of  a long  speculative  literary  tradition  that  has,  since 
Plato,  nourished  man's  dreams.  It  would  appear  then,  at  first  sight,  that  so  en- 
quiring and  erudite  a mind  as  that  of  William  Morris  would  be  soaked  in  this 
mass  of  material,  particularly  plentiful  in  his  own  country.  However,  this  ap- 
pear not  to  have  been  the  case,  and  a critic,  ready  to  discover  in  some  earlier 
work  the  source  or  inspiration  of  some  detail,  some  development,  some  idea, 
must  exert  ise  the  greatest  caution.  Two  considerations  should  encourage  us 
to  such  caution. 

f irst,  it  should  be  agreed  that  utopia  is,  to  a certain  extent,  a literary  genre 
with  a set  form,  both  in  its  construction  and  its  essential  themes,  the  narrative 
element  regularly  having  as  its  point  of  departure  a journey  or  a dream,  and 
the  ideal  society  often  presenting  the  same  reformist  or  revolutionary  aspects: 
community  of  goods,  social  harmony,  obligation  to  work,  elimination  of  idlers 
and  parasites,  absorption  of  the  family  into  the  collective,  eugenics,  equality,  a 
varying  element  of  enjoyment  or  asceticism,  raising  of  moral  and  cultural  stan- 
dards, and  so  on.  Of  course,  these  elements  do  not  have  the  same  value  or 
significance  from  one  work  to  another:  even  more  than  diversity  ol  tempera- 
ment, historical,  political  and  social  pressures  give  each  case  a different  range 
and  direction.  But  there  is  a common  traditional  basis,  which  is  why  the 
search  for  sources  is  seen  to  be  uncertain  and  forever  open  to  discussion. 

In  Morris’s  own  case,  and  this  will  be  our  second  consideration,  in  order  to 
avoid  really  gratuitous  hypotheses,  I shall  be  concerned  to  consider  his  own 
evidence  or  that  of  contemporaries  w ho  knew  him.  So  our  field  of  investigation 
is,  surprisingly,  reduced  to  six  names  Plato,  Campanella,  Thomas  More. 
Samuel  Butler,  Richard  Jefferies  and  Edward  Bellamy.  We  are  sure  that  he 
read  all  these  six  authors,  which  by  is  no  means  to  say  that  they  all  exerted  an 
equal  influence  upon  him  Hid  he  read  others?  We  have  absolutely  no  informa- 
tion I have  not  found  in  the  whole  of  his  work  any  definite  indication  which  we 
t an  regard  as  a certain  echo  of  such-and-such  a utopian  writer,  and  for  my 
part  I am  inclined  to  think  that,  even  if  his  reading  was  less  restricted,  the  rest 
was  of  little  consequence  to  him.  His  aggressive  contempt  for  the  spirit  of  the 
Renaissance  and  for  Puritanism  left  him  indifferent  to  two  centuries  of  utopia 
following  the  publication  of  the  New  Atlantis  His  interest  only  awakens  again 
with  the  nineteenth  century,  in  response  to  several  minds  whose  interests 
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match  his  own  and  whose  influence  is  the  greater  as  his  disagreement  become* 

"Vdo  not  feel  there  is  much  to  gain  by  lingering  over  Plato  and  Campanula. 
The  only  reference  to  the  author  of  the  Republic  that  I have  managed  to  glean 
from  Morris’s  writings  is  in  the  letter  of  2 February  1886,  1 in  reply  to  the 
questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  to  a number  of  writers  about  the 
authors  they  preferred.  The  fact  that  Plato  figures  in  the  list  (without  any  com- 
ment, incidentally)  reveals  little.  I am  quite  prepared  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
Republic  that  Morris  had  primarily  in  mind  when  he  put  down  his  name,  thus 
acknowledging  his  debt  to  the  common  fund  of  utopia  to  which  the  Athenian 
philosopher  was  one  of  the  first  to  contribute.  Apart  from  this  general  con- 
sideration, he  was  undoubtedly  responsive  to  the  poetry  and  elegance,  the 
memory  of  which  was  inseparable  from  that  of  happy  days  at  Oxford.  Having 
said  that,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  straining  a good  deal  to  attribute  in- 
fluence to  a work  of  which  the  metaphysical  idealism  is  quite  foreign  to  the  in- 
clinations of  our  poet,  and  the  social  ideology  of  which  faithfully  reflected  the 
structure  of  slave-owning  antiquity,  which,  as  a follower  of  Ruskin,  Morris 
scorned  and  rejected. 

As  far  as  Campanella  is  concerned,  things  are  even  easier.  There  again,  one 
single  allusion  throughout  the  works,  and  the  name  of  the  Calabrian  monk  is 
even  missing  from  the  list  of  favourite  authors;  one  single  allusion,  clearly  and 
healthily  discouraging,  from  an  1885  lecture,  in  the  course  of  which  Morris 
sketched  the  chief  features  of  the  sixteenth  century: 

'But  the  times  were  stirring,  and  gave  birth  to  the  most  powerful  in- 
dividualities in  many  branches  of  literature,  and  More  and  Campanella, 
at  least  from  the  midst  of  the  exuberant  triumph  of  young  commer- 
cialism, gave  to  the  world  prophetic  hopes  of  times  yet  to  come  when  that 
commercialism  itself  should  have  given  place  to  the  society  which  we 
hope  will  be  the  next  transform  of  civilization  into  something  else  . . . " 

I here  it  is,  plain  and  simple:  the  socialist  of  the  ’eighties  vaguely 
acknowledges  those  he  considers  as  predecessors  and  refers  exclusively  to  the 
common  theme  of  their  utopias:  collective  ownership  of  goods.  There  again,  it 
is  too  general  and  abstract  a subject  for  one  to  talk  of  inspiration  or  influence, 
and,  if  one  troubles  to  look  closer,  nothing  resembles  the  London  of  Aew*  Jrom 
.\owhere  less  than  does  the  City  of  the  Sun,  with  its  theocratic  order  and  its 
geometries. 


2.  Thomas  More 

It  is  quite  another  matter  when  we  come  to  Thomas  More  s l tupia . Morns 
does  not  refer  to  that  passingly  and  in  general  terms.  We  can  even  say  that  it 
constitutes  for  him  the  basic  utopian  reference  book.  He  goes  as  far  as  to  say, 
in  the  draft  of  a lecture  delivered  on  1 October  1885  before  the  Bloomsbury 
section  of  the  Socialist  League,  which  I have  unearthed  m Mr.  Ch.men 
Abramsky ’s  collection: 

"I  do  not  know  of  any  better  description  of  the  new  lorm  ol  Society  than 
t hat  described  in  More ’s  l 'topia 
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The  practice  of  utopia  and  growing  maturity  led  Morris  to  qualify  that 
judgment,  but  More  s work  remained  for  him  a basic  text  and  food  for 
thought  As  early  as  1882  he  gave  readings  from  it  at  Kelmscott  and,  in  a letter 
of  1 January  1883  ^ probably  to  Mrs.  Burne-Jones),  he  saw  in  the  imminent 
canonisation  of  the  humanist  a cause  for  satisfaction  among  socialists. 4 
Throughout  the  years  of  militancy*,  More  remained  on  a special  plane.  He  is, 
of  course,  included  in  the  list  of  favourite  authors  The  columns  of  (.omrrumweal 
arc  studded  with  quotations  borrowed  from  Utopia  and  they  also  contain  a 
study  of  More  written  by  a certain  T.  Tonkin.0  Another  of  the  Leagues 
militants,  S M Ward,  devoted  a Sunday-evening  lecture  to  him  at 
Hammersmith.  For  a number  of  years  Morris  was  tempted,  with  a somewhat 
Mmple  enthusiasm,  to  include  the  sixteenth-century  humanist  among  the 
socialist  classics  and  he  was  astonished  to  discover  in  the  course  of  a tour  in 
Scotland  that  not  a single  working-class  comrade  had  read  him/  When,  in 
1893,  he  published  at  the  Kelmscott  Press  a fine  edition  of  Utopia , he  wrote  an 
important  foreword  for  the  occasion,  and  in  it  he  still  affirmed  that  it  “is  a 
necessary  part  of  a Socialist's  library’*.  * No  doubt,  having  reached  this  stage  in 
his  own  development,  Morris  was  no  longer  content,  as  we  shall  see  well 
enough,  w ith  this  brief  judgment,  but  it  must  be  recognised  that  he  was  so 
content  for  a long  time.  The  two  extracts  1 have  just  quoted,  from  lectures 
given  in  1885,  are  very  significant  in  this  connection,  and  in  Justice  and 
.s (the  draft  of  which  I publish  in  an  appendix)  it  is  particularly  worthy 
of  comment  that  he  takes  as  a text  for  his  socialist  sermon  More’s  condemna- 
tion of  private  property: 

. where  every  man  under  certain  titles  and  pretences  draweth  and 
plucketh  to  himself  as  much  as  he  can,  so  that  a lew  divide  among 
themselves  all  the  whole  riches:  be  there  ever  so  much  abundance  and 
store  there  to  the  residue  is  left  lack  and  poverty  ...  no  equal  a ndjust  dis- 
tribution of  things  can  be  made,  nor  perfect  wealth  ever  be  among  men, 
unless  this  propriety  be  exiled  and  banished. 

So  More  appeared  then  in  Morris’s  eyes  as  a socialist  before  his  time,  a 
precursor,  ‘representative  of  the  nobler  hopes  of  his  day’  , 11  just  like  Robert 
Owen  three  centuries  later  But.  from  this  stage  on  his  earliest  acquaintance 
with  historical  materialism  led  Morris  to  look  more  closely  at  the  political  Wile 
played  by  More,  as  an  opponent  of  absolute  monarchy  and  especially  as  a 
denouncer  of  the  robbery  of  the  peasants  by  the  new  men  of  agrarian 
capitalism  He  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  famous  pages  of  Utopia 
dealing  with  the  enclosures  and  probably  also  by  the  use  Marx  made  of  them 
in  his  exposition  of  primitive  accumulation.  u More  then  became  in  his  eyes, 
not  only  the  prophet  of  socialism,  but  also  the  witness  to  the  economic  and 
social  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century,  just  like  l^itimer,  with  whom  Morris 
liked  to  link  his  name  The  two  martyrs,  one  Catholic,  one  Protestant,  drew  a 
striking  picture  of  the  misery-  engendered  by  the  dispossession  of  the 
freeholders:  a process  of  nascent  commercial  greed  that  finds  its  echo  in  our 
limes  and  inspires  our  struggle  for  a future  free  ol  the  scourge  of 
mercantilism 

Such  were  Morris’s  first  reactions  and,  if  they  were  still  of  a rudimentary 
nature,  they  contained  the  germ  of  the  development  of  his  later  conclusions 
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Ilie  second  stage,  which  is  clearly  the  one  to  claim  our  attention,  came  several 
years  later  at  the  time  when  Morris,  writing  News  from  Nowhere,  incorporated 
the  heritage  of  More  into  his  own  utopia.  Our  poet's  thinking  had  developed 
remarkably,  and  the  very  fact  that  he  felt  a need  to  give  it  form  does  indicate 
that  he  no  longer  believed  that  there  could  not  be  “any  belter  description  of 
the  new  form  of  Society  than  that  described  in  More  s l input". 

As  Victor  Dupont  has  shown,  with  great  insight, ,J  Thomas  More  s utopia  is 
two-fold.  On  the  one  hand,  Henry  VIH's  Chancellor  is  formulating  a set  of 
propositions  calculated  to  raise  both  the  moral  standard  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Tudor  exercise  of  monarchy.  That,  if  one  will,  is  the  reformist  aspect  of 
his  ideology;  it  was  justified  by  immediate  political  considerations  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that  Morris’s  glimpse  of  the  future  could  draw  nothing  from  this  out- 
dated historical  context.  No  less  obviously,  it  is  the  other  aspect,  the 
revolutionary  and  constructive  one,  that  engaged  the  thought  of  our  poet,  with 
its  description  of  the  institutions  and  customs  of  the  utopian  kingdom.  Y\  hen, 
in  1885,  in  his  lecture  on  Justice  and  Socialism , Morris  was  putting  forward 
More’s  work  as  the  one  model  of  the  society  to  come,  he  simply  referred  his 
listeners  to  it, 

for  all  purposes , whether  of  Domestic  Life,  Laws,  Learning, 
Philosophy,  Marriage,  YVar  and  Religion.”  ,s 

On  all  these  points,  we  observe  that,  in  the  end,  the  conceptions  of  the  two 
utopists  offer  as  many  differences  as  similarities,  and,  despite  his  lasting  admir- 
ation, one  may  say  that  what  Morris  found  in  More  was  less  an  ideology  than 
a set  of  problems,  constituting  a basis  for  all  utopias.  It  w'as  only  in  the  third 
stage  of  his  thinking,  in  1893,  that  he  defined  all  that  separated  him  from  the 
humanism  of  the  Renaissance  and  all  the  historical  reasons  he  had  for  being 
particularly  responsive  to  its  way  of  posing  the  problems. 

I he  fundamental  theme  that  captivated  Morris,  was,  from  the  outset,  com- 
munism No  doubt  he  had  no  need  to  read  More  to  rally  to  it  reading  Marx 
was  amply  sufficient,  and  what  was,  for  a sixteenth-century  humanist,  an  un- 
attainable and  more  or  less  unfounded  aspiration,  became,  in  (apital,  the 
logical  culmination  of  man’s  material  history.  Nevertheless,  there  was,  on  the 
theoretical  plane,  a rigidity  of  thought  which  gave  More’s  utopia  an  extraor- 
dinarily original  appearance  and  which  foreshadowed  Morris’s  own  rigour  If 
it  is  true,  as  Victor  Dupont  has  said,  that  this  utopia  is  two-fold,  it  is  not  am- 
bivalent, and  it  is  surprising  that  commentators  have  taken  so  little  account  of 
the  poor  opinion  More  had  of  his  own  reformism.  After  enumerating  the 
palliatives  which  could,  “in  some  measure,  lessen  the  evil  ’,  More  “utterly 
denies  that  it  can  be  wholly  taken  away”: 

“By  such  laws,  l say,  like  as  sick  bodies  that  be  desperate  and  past 
cure  be  wont  with  continual  good  cherishing  to  be  kept  and  botched  up 
for  Some  time,  so  these  evils  also  might  be  lightened  and  mitigated.  But 
that  they  may  be  perfectly  cured,  and  brought  to  a good  and  upright 
state  it  is  not  to  be  hoped  for,  whiles  every  man  is  master  of  his  own  to 

himself.  ”u‘ 

Communism  appears,  in  the  same  passage,  as  the  only  remedy  for  social  m- 
j i ist see*  and  as  the  condition  for  abundance  More  insists  upon  this  last  point 
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over  and  over  again:  “though  no  man  have  anything,  yet  every  man  is  rich  ". ' 

However  satisfying  these  theoretical  assertions  may  have  been  lor  Morris 
and  it  is  possible  that  they  helped  him  form  his  own,  it  is,  above  all,  their  prac^ 
heal  applications  to  utopian  behaviour  that  may  have  been  an  influence.  This 
common  ownership  of  goods  seems  more  absolute  in  Mores  accounts  than  in 
Morris's  Houses  in  Amaurote  are  never  locked.  “Whoso  will  may  go  in,  for 
there  is  nothing  within  the  houses  that  is  private  or  any  mans  own  And  every 
tenth  \ear  they  change  their  houses  by  lot.”  18  Matters  are  not  pressed  so  far 
in  j\eu$  from  . Xauhert , and  it  is  more  a state  towards  which  things  are  moving: 
as  we  shall  see.  the  situation  described  appears  as  a transition  between  private 
ownership  of  consumer  goods  and  their  simple  enjoyment. 

It  is  in  the  economy  of  distribution  that  Morris  seems  to  have  followed  More 
most  faithfully 

“In  the  midst  of  every'  quarter  there  is  a market-place  of  all  manner  of 
things  Thither  the  works  of  every  family  be  brought  into  certain  houses, 
and  every'  kind  of  thing  is  laid  up  in  several  barns  or  storehouses.  From 
hence  the  father  of  every  family  or  every  householder  fetcheth  whatsoever 
he  and  his  have  need  of,  and  carrieth  it  away  with  him  without  money, 
without  exchange,  without  any  gage,  pawn  or  pledge.  For  why  should 
anything  be  denied  unto  him,  seeing  there  is  abundance  of  all  things,  and 
that  it  is  not  to  be  feared  lest  any  man  will  ask  more  than  he  needeth.*" 

Nothing  remains  for  Morris  to  do  but  illustrate  by  means  of  lively  and  pic- 
turesque anecdotes  the  details  of  this  world  where  money  has  been  abolished 
More  insists  more  than  once  on  the  absence  of  any  cash  token.  The  peasants  61 
the  kingdom  of  Utopia  come  and  freely  provide  themselves  in  the  town  with 
everything  that  is  lacking  in  the  countryside.  20  Travellers  take  no  provisions 
with  them:  “they  lack  nothing,  for  wheresoever  they  come,  they  be  at 
home".'*  Goods  lacking  in  one  towm  will  be  provided  by  another  town  which 
has  abundance  of  them,  w ithout  there  being  any  accounting  or  exchanges,  and 
so  there  are  no  poor  or  needy  anywhere,22 

Ihis  egalitarian  abundance  derives  from  two  causes,  which  Morris,  among 
others,  will  equally  count  upon  One  is  common  to  all  utopias,  and  we  mention 
it  without  stressing  it:  it  is  the  general  obligation  to  w’ork  and  the  abolition  of 
all  idleness  and  parasitism:  no  more  nobility  to  be  maintained  with  their  in- 
numerable followers  and  mercenaries,  no  more  wretched  beggars,  no  more 
vagabonds,  rhanks  to  this  equitable  use  of  the  w hole  work  force,  the  working 
day  is  reduced  to  six  hours  2 But  there  is  another  reason  for  this  abundance, 
to  which  Morris  certainly  paid  more  heed  in  that  it  was  directly  linked  to  what 
w as  advocated  by  Ruskin,  his  first  mentor.  Fhis  reason  is  the  elimination  ol  all 
unnecessary  production.  After  referring  to  the  multitude  who  live  oil  the  work 
of  others.  More  exclaims: 

“Now  consider  yourself  of  these  few  that  do  work,  how  few  be  oc- 
cupied in  necessary  works.  For  w here  money  beareth  all  the  swing,  there 
many  vain  and  superfluous  occupations  must  needs  !>e  used,  to  serve 
only  for  riotous  superfluity  and  unhonest  pleasure  . But  it  all  these 
that  be  now  busied  about  unprofitable  occupations,  with  all  the  whole 
Hock  of  them  that  live  idly  and  slothfully,  which  consume  and  waste 
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cverv  one  of  them  more  of  these  things  that  come  by  other  men  s labour 
than  two  of  the  workmen  themselves  do,  if  all  these  (l  say)  were  set  to 
profitable  occupations,  you  easily  perceive  how  little  time  would  be 
enough,  yea,  and  too  much,  to  store  us  with  all  things  that  may  be  re- 
quisite cither  for  necessity  or  for  commodity,  yea,  or  lor  pleasure,  so  that 
the  same  pleasure  be  true  and  natural.  ” ‘ 

To  vain  luxury  products  for  the  rich,  Morris’s  condemnation  added  the 
cheap  rubbish  which  nineteenth-century  capitalist  industry  was  thrusting 
upon  the  poor,  but,  like  More,  he  based  the  abundance  and  happiness  of  the 
communist  age  on  the  satisfaction  of  reasonable  needs  and  the  elimination  of 
all  artificiality.  However,  this  “real  and  natural  pleasure*’  is  free  in  Morris 
from  the  tendency  to  asceticism  which  marks  More's  utopia.  Precious  metals, 
freed  from  all  monetary  significance,  are  largely  used  for  ornament  in  News 
from  Nowhere,  whereas  More  contemptuously  assigns  them  to  the  manufacture 
of  slaves’  chains  and  chamber  pots.“s  In  Utopia  there  is  no  dustman  bedecked 
in  gold:  clothing  is  of  monastic  simplicity,  and  of  the  same  colour  for 
everybody.  However,  the  two  utopists  come  together  again  in  respect  of  the 
human  body.  Like  Morris,  More  includes  among  the  most  legitimate  pleasures 
those  which  satisfy  natural  needs,  those  of  the  table  as  those  of  procreation. 
Health  is.  for  him,  the  supreme  good  and  his  Utopians  hold  beauty,  strength 
and  agility  in  high  esteem.  1 heir  race  is  handsome  and  life  is  longer  there  than 
elsewhere  It  is  strange  that  these  common  conclusions  derive  from  such  dis- 
similar ideologies.  What  is  for  one  the  result  of  moral  and  religious  meditation 
is,  with  the  other,  the  expression  of  uncompromising  materialism  and  a pagan 
love  of  lite.  1 his  is  also  the  very  reason  that  the  similarities  and  dissimilarities 
of  the  organisation  of  daily  life  are  inextricably  linked  If  the  streets  of 
Amaurote  are  severe  and  monotonous,  the  gardens  ranged  behind  the  houses 
foreshadow,  in  their  beauty  and  the  love  with  which  they  are  tended,  '*  those 
which  will  fringe  the  houses  of  Hammersmith,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  in 
Morris  s urban  fantasy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom 
o!  I topia  have  their  meals  in  common,  they  do  so  by  obligation  in  a monastic 
order  and  discipline  which  contrast  with  the  pleasant  freedom  of  the  (iuest 
Houses  of  twenty-second-century  England. 

It  seems  difficult,  perhaps  pointless,  to  seek  for  some  particular  inspiration 
for  utopian  institutions.  The  elective  democracy  described  by  More,  hierarchic 
and  authoritarian,  has  little  in  common  with  the  final  stage  of  withering-away 
of  the  State  which  we  find  in  News  from  Nowhere.  T he  use  of  slaves  in  the  uto- 
pian system  in  itself  provides  one  point  of  fundamental  opposition,  even  if 
these  slaves  do  not  form  a social  class,  since  they  can  redeem  themselves  and 
since  their  children  are  born  free;  even  if  the  slavery  envisaged  by  More  derives 
from  a progressive  ideology  since  it  represents,  in  contras!  with  Tudor 
repressiveness,  a humanisation  of  punishment;  even  if,  in  the  sixteenth  ern- 
lury,  such  slavery  provided  the  only  possible  reply  to  the  question  of  who,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Utopia,  would  carry  out  the  chores  and  duty  jobs  which 
Morris  hands  over  to  machines  There  is  scarcely  anything  other  than  secon- 
d u v and  fleeting  suggestions  whic  h might  foreshadow  Morris's  thoughts,  and 
‘ ( mijd  -tc  w<.||  have  found  them  elsewhere:  a tendency  towards  the  fusing 
I <n»U  lties  or  ultimate  recourse  to  direct  democracy  Hl  More  worthy  of 
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attention  is  the  idea  expressed  by  More  that  the  abolition  ol  private  property 
leading  to  the  disappearance  of  conflicting  interests,  renders  futile  the  ex* 
istcnce  of  many  complex  laws  and  makes  recourse  to  lawyers  unnecessary.  M 
On  this  point  it  even  seems  that  More  s text  was  imprinted  on  Morris's 
memory  Finally,  we  could  not  end  this  rapid  examination  of  More  s political 
ideas  without  recalling  his  genial  and  bold  concept  of  the  significance  of  the 
State,  considered  for  the  first  time.  I believe,  as  an  instrument  o!  domination 
and  exploitation  by  the  ruling  class: 

Therefore,  when  I consider  and  weigh  in  my  mind  all  these  com- 
monwealths which  nowadays  anywhere  do  flourish,  so  God  help  me,  I 
can  perceive  nothing  but  a certain  conspiracy  of  rich  men  procuring  their 
ow  n commodities  under  the  name  and  title  of  the  commonwealth.  ITiey 
invent  and  devise  all  means  and  crafts,  first  how  to  keep  safely,  without 
fear  of  losing,  that  they  have  unjustly  gathered  together,  and  next  how  to 
hire  and  abuse  the  work  and  labour  of  the  poor  for  as  little  money  as  may 
lx*  These  devices,  when  the  rich  men  have  decreed  to  be  kept  and  observ- 
ed under  colour  of  the  commonalty,  that  is  to  say,  also  of  the  poor  people, 
then  they  be  made  laws." 

W illiam  Morris  had  read  itopia  before  reading  Capital  and  the  Manifesto. 
Perhaps  the  reading  of  More  made  him  more  receptive  to  Marx.  Perhaps,  too, 
more  probably,  it  seems  to  me,  the  assimilation  of  what  was  solid  argument  in 
Marx  allowed  him  to  give  full  significance  to  what,  in  More,  was  happy,  in- 
tuition. 

I do  not  feel  it  useful  to  linger  over  More’s  theories  about  the  family,  of 
which  his  patriarchal  and  authoritarian  conception  would  scarcely  attract 
Morris,  despite  a relative  tolerance  of  divorce.  At  the  most  one  can  pick  up  the 
point  that  More  does  not  seem  to  have  given  high  importance  to  consanguini- 
ty. When  a family  became  too  prolific  and  passed  certain  numerical  norms,  the 
surplus  was  transferred  to  other  families.  1 In  the  same  way,  when  a child 
wanted  to  learn  another  trade  than  that  of  his  father,  he  had  himself  adopted 
into  another  household  where  the  trade  of  his  choice  was  carried  on.  We 
shall  find  a memory  of  this  mobility  in  scattered  thoughts  by  Morris. 

W e know  that,  for  the  latter,  the  touchstone  of  any  social  philosophy  was  its 
attitude  to  work,  considered  as  man’s  prime  need  and  the  condition  ol  his  hap- 
piness More’s  attitude  contained  nothing  to  upset  him.  If  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  of  inspiration  or  borrowings,  it  is  at  least  permissible  to  say  that  in  this 
connection  Morris  found  his  natural  tastes  and  the  bent  of  his  though!  rein- 
forced by  reading  i topia.  It  is  even  curious  to  observe  that,  in  the  first  part  of 
his  account.  More,  intervening  in  the  discussion  with  Hythloday,  constitutes 
himself  devil’s  advocate  and  doubts  whether  one  would  feel  impelled  to  work 
under  a communist  regime  Mis  question  remains  practically  unanswered  in 
the  course  of  the  rambling  conversation, 3S  and  it  is  in  News  from  Nowhere  that  a 
long  chapter  replies  to  it  But  if  Hythloday  is  evasive  at  that  moment  in  the 
dialogue,  he  formulates  an  indirect  answer  in  his  description  of  utopian 
customs,  which  Morris  was  to  develop  in  a systematic  way.  In  fact.  More  is 
already  insisting  upon  the  need  to  diversify  occupation.  Each  young  Utopian 
learns,  as  well  as  agriculture,  one  or  several  trades,  notably  weaving,  building 
the  art  of  the  smithy  or  of  carpentry,  and  has  the  right  to  be  employed  as  he 
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h oscs  * Town  dwellers  go  in  rotation  to  till  the  fields  for  two  years  and  find 
such  pleasure  in  it  that  some  of  them  obtain  permission  to  work  there  longer. 
At  harvest  time,  they  are  mobilised  and  go  to  reinforce  the  teams  already  on 
ihe  spot, ' just  as  Dick  and  his  friends  will  go  up  the  Thames  to  help  with  the 
haymaking.  Similarly,  they  turn  out  in  crowds  to  mend  the  roads,  iH  and 
perhaps  we  should  see  in  this  the  origin  of  the  episode  which  enlivens  the 
carriage  journey  from  Hammersmith  to  Bloomsbury.  There  stands  out,  then, 
in  Utopia,  a firm  belief  in  the  dignity  of  manual  labour,  as  R.  VV  Chambers 
rightly  points  out,  w seeing  its  most  significant  manifestation  in  the  fact  that 
the  magistrates,  although  they  are  excused  from  it,  take  part  to  set  an 
example.40  Although  this  belief  is  just  as  emphatically  expressed  by  Morris, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  a perceptible  difference  between  the  two  utopias  For 
More,  work  remains  an  austere  obligation,  and  the  whole  organisation  of  his 
utopian  world  tends  to  reduce  it  as  far  as  possible,  “that  all  the  citizens  should 
withdraw  from  the  bodily  service  to  the  free  liberty  of  the  mind  and  garnishing 
of  the  same.  For  herein  they  suppose  the  felicity  of  life  to  consist". 41  So  the 
Catholic  More  was  not  entirely  emancipated  from  the  theological  concept  of 
the  original  curse.  Only  with  Morris  is  the  gospel  of  joy  in  work  preached, 
work  as  its  own  reward,  abolishing  the  distinction  between  work  and  leisure. 

To  become  clear  about  what  brought  him  near  to  More  and  w hat  separated 
them,  Morris  needed  to  write  his  own  utopia.  He  needed  also,  in  the  light  of 
Marxism,  to  be  able  to  define  his  position  with  regard  to  More  in  a clear 
historical  perspective.  He  had  reached  this  level  of  maturity  w hen,  in  1893,  he 
wrote  his  introduction  to  the  splendid  Kelmscott  Press  edition  of  l topic.  ‘ He 
observes,  first  of  all,  that  it  is  thanks  to  the  current  upsurge  of  socialism  that 
More  s work  has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a “charming  literary  exercise"  This 
great  event  of  the  end  of  the  century  has  throwm  a fresh  light  upon  the  book; 
so  that  now  to  some  it  seems  not  so  much  a regret  for  days  which  might  have 
been,  as  (in  its  essence)  a prediction  of  a state  of  society  which  will  be"  *' 

But  we  must  beware  of  hasty  comparisons.  Certainly,  the  common  enemy  of 
the  socialists  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  of  the  Renaissance  thinker  was  the 
capitalist  bourgeoisie.  But  whereas  modern  revolutionaries  attack  it  as  it 
draws  near  to  its  final  stage,  and  when  an  industrial  proletariat  capable  of 
overturning  it  has  come  into  being,  More  was  “the  man  who  resisted  what  has 
seemed  to  most  the  progressive  movement  of  his  own  time’,  and  he  did  so  by 
carrying  on  a rearguard  action,  in  favour  of  “the  surviving  Communism  ol  the 
Middle  Ages  (become  hopeless  in  More’s  time,  and  doomed  to  be  soon  wholly 
effaced  by  the  advancing  wave  of  Commercial  Bureaucracy)".  Morris  insists 
upon 

“what  was  yet  alive  in  him  of  mediaeval  Communist  tradition,  the  spirit 
of  association,  which  among  other  things  produced  the  Guilds,  and 
which  was  strong  in  the  Mediaeval  Catholic  Church  itself" 

It  is  apposite  to  remark  that  More’s  text  fully  justifies  this  interpretation 
The  chapter  in  which  Hythloday  relates  how  he  converted  the  Utopians  to 
Christianity  and  gives  the  reasons  for  his  success,  is  particularly  suggestive: 

“Howbeit,  1 think  this  was  no  small  help  and  furtherance  in  the  matter, 
that  they  heard  us  say  that  Christ  instituted  among  his.  ail  things  com- 
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mon,  and  that  the  same  community  doth  yet  remain  amongst  the 
Tightest  Christian  companies.”  44 

Such  an  observation,  from  More  s pen,  amounts  to  a bitter  comment  on  the 
new  ways  and  is  a declaration  of  backward-looking  nostalgia.  So  it  is  not  sur- 
prising  that  Morris  writes: 

“In  fact  I think  More  must  be  looked  upon  rather  as  the  last  of  the  old 
than  the  first  of  the  new.” 

This  judgment  throws  a sharp  light  on  Morris’s  mediaevalism:  he  did  not 
hide  his  affection  for  the  pre-capitalist  tradition  and  made  it  the  historical 
reference  point  of  his  utopia,  but  he  was  careful  not  to  become  its  captive.  He 
defines  its  limits  and  transcends  it,  in  a remarkable  dialectical  effort.  The  con- 
ceptual starting-point  for  taking  up  More's  mediaeval  heritage  and  raising  it  to 
a higher  level  is 

*\  . . the  longing  for  ...  a society  in  which  the  individual  man  can  scarce- 
ly conceive  of  his  existence  apart  from  the  Commonwealth  of  which  he 
forms  a port  ion 

Thus  will  be  rediscovered,  on  a new  plane,  the  vast  organic  unity  of  the 
mediaeval  world  which  Sir  Thomas  More  hopelessly  defended  against  the 
combined  assaults  of  mercantile  individualism  and  aggressive  nationalism. 

This  does  not  at  all  mean  that  Morris  blindly  and  purposefully  ignores 
More’s  humanism  and  the  post-mediaeval  content  of  his  ideology,  but  he  is 
able  to  pick  out  the  essence  and  has  a sure  feeling  that  the  acquisition  of  the 
classic  heritage,  far  from  producing  a revolutionary  contradiction,  is.  in  More, 
the  revelation  of  an  evangelical  and  harmonious  conception  ol  the  Christian 
ideal: 

“Moreover  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  itself  the  intellectual  side  of 
the  very  movement  he  strove  against,  was  strong  in  him  and  doubtless 
helped  to  create  his  Utopia,  by  means  of  the  contrast  which  it  put  beiore 
his  eyes  of  the  ideal  free  nations  of  the  ancients,  and  the  sordid  welter  of 
the  struggle  for  power  in  the  days  of  dying  feudalism,  of  which  he  himself 
was  a witness.  This  Renaissance  enthusiasm  has  supplanted  in  him  the 
chivalry  feeling  of  the  age  just  passing  away.  To  him  war  is  no  longer  a 
delight  of  the  well  born,  but  rather  an  ugly  necessity,  to  be  carried  on,  if 
so  it  must  be,  by  ugly  means.  Hunting  and  hawking  are  no  longer  the 
choice  pleasures  of  Knight  and  Lady,  but  are  jeered  at  by  him  as  foolish 
and  unreasonable  pieces  of  butchery:  his  pleasures  are  in  the  main  the 
reasonable  ones  of  learning  and  music.  With  all  this,  his  imaginations  of 
the  past  he  must  needs  read  into  his  ideal  vision,  together  with  his  own 
experiences  of  his  time  and  people.  Not  only  are  there  bondslaves  and  a 
king,  and  priests  almost  adored,  and  cruel  punishments  for  the  breach  of 
the  marriage  contract,  in  that  happy  island,  but  there  is  throughout  an 
atmosphere  of  asceticism,  which  has  a curiously  blended  savour  of  Cato 
the  Censor  and  a medieval  monk.” 

So.  at  one  and  the  same  time,  adds  Morris,  one  finds  in  More  “the  man  in- 
stinc lively  sympathetic  with  the  Communistic  side  of  Mediaeval  society"  and 
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-the  enthusiast  of  the  Renaissance,  ever  looking  toward  his  idealised  ancient 
society  as  the  type  and  example  of  all  really  intelligent  human  life”. 

Such  is  this  utopianism,  product  of  a dual  tradition,  which,  in  his  1893 
analysis,  Morris  extracts  from  More's  work.  This  work  continued  to  fill  him 
with  admiration.  He  drew  his  theme  and  setting  from  it,  as  well  as  the  idea  for 
more  than  one  definite  detail.  But  this  ideal  could  no  longer  bring  him  the 
same  complete  satisfaction  as  in  1885.  This  picture  of  the  new  society,  he 
writes,  is  “his  own  indeed,  not  ours”,  and  these  words  constitute  the  real  con- 
clusion of  his  preface.  After  three  centuries  that  had  seen  a remarkable  raising 
of  the  level  of  productive  forces  and  a profound  transformation  of  productive 
relationships,  looking  ahead  could  no  longer  have  the  same  character.  What, 
for  More,  had  been  a vain  hope,  for  Morris  became  a possibility,  and  that  was 
the  essential  difference  from  which  others  stemmed.  The  road  to  the  future,  for 
Morris,  was  proletarian  and  revolutionary.  More's  utopia  could  only  be  the 
act  of  a prince,  a charter  granted.  “For  from  the  prince,”  he  wrote,  “as  from  a 
perpetual  well-spring,  cometh  among  the  people  the  Hood  of  all  that  is  good  or 
evil.  It  is  King  Utopus,  whose  name  the  imaginary  island  bears,  who 

also  brought  the  rude  and  wild  people  to  the  excellent  perfection  in  all 
good  fashions,  humanity  and  civil  gentleness,  wherein  they  now  go 
beyond  all  the  people  of  the  world'’, 47 

and  it  is  he  who  drew  up  the  plans  and  institutions  of  Amaurote.  4H  This 
explains  the  hierarchic  and  autocratic  order  which  ruled  the  smallest  details  of 
the  daily  lives  of  the  Utopians  and  which  is  as  foreign  to  Morris's  communism 
as  is  the  domination  by  an  intellectual  aristocracy  instituted  by  More.  ‘ This 
also  explains  the  mistrust  of  the  people  which  led  R W.  Chambers  to  say  that 
* lore  was  to ^ be  reckoned  among  “the  greatest  of  our  reforming 
conservatives”,  a mistrust  which  gave  him  a lifelong  hatred  of  Lutheranism, 
in  which  he  saw  the  ferment  of  peasant  rebellion,  a mistrust  to  which,  in  that 
same  year  1893,  Morris  drew  attention  in  his  manual  of  socialism: 

. . throughout  modern  history,  there  has  been  in  all  democratic 
fermentations  a discrepancy,  indeed  often  an  instinctive  antipathy, 
between  the  theoretical  movement,  as  conceived  of  by  thinkers,  and  the 
actual  popular  or  working-class  struggle.  The  latter  intent  on  immediate 
advantages,  and  unconscious  of  any  ideal;  the  former  full  of  the  ideal 
which  they  have  grasped  intuitively  from  the  first,  but  finding  the 
necessary  steps  towards  it  so  repulsive  to  them,  that  they  are  incapable  of 
taking  action.  Sir  Thomas  More,  for  example,  who  imagined  a society 
free  from  the  evils  of  privileged  commercialism,  which  was  first  raising  its 
head  in  his  time,  had  no  sympathy  with  the  western  rebels  in  England  or 
with  the  Peasant  War  in  Germany.”  1 

Only  the  industrial  revolution  of  the  nineteenth  century,  bringing  in  its 
wake  the  conscious  organisation  of  the  working  class,  could  enable  scientific 
socialism  to  resolve  this  contradiction  and  to  open  up  the  prospect  of  a decisive 
social  transformation  Marxism  directed  history  towards  the  fertilisation  of  the 
workers’  movement  by  theory  and  the  enrichment  of  theory  by  the  workers'  ex- 
perience (:arricd  along  by  this  tide,  William  Morris,  if,  like  More,  he  remain- 
ed faithful  to  certain  human  values  which  had  been  destroyed  by  capitalism. 
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while  divesting  them  of  their  theological  covering,  projected  them  forward,  not 
out  of  time,  but  into  a future  whose  chronology  he  had  already  worked  out,  a 
future  in  which  those  values,  not  simply  reproduced,  but  transformed,  would 
express  the  flowering  of  a humanity  whic  h had  reac  hed  the  supreme  stage  of 
its  logical  development.  This  development  would  not  be  the  act  of  a prince^ but 
the  work  of  men  themselves,  aware  of  the  laws  of  history  and  having  learned, 
through  their  knowledge  of  these  laws,  to  become  masters  of  their  destiny. 


3.  Samuel  Butler 

Nothing  could  be  less  surprising  than  the  fact  of  Morris’s  having  naturally 
tur  ned  to  More  throughout  his  thinking  about  utopia,  and  obviously  it  was  ap- 
propriate to  drline  the  extent  of  this  influence,  while  indicating  its  exact  limits 
However,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  need  to  linger  so  long  over  that  which 
Samuel  Butler  may  have  had.  Various  critics  have  felt  it  necessary  to  establish 
likenesses  between  Ereukon  and  News  from  Nowhere:  they  have  done  it  somewhat 
general  terms  and  we  need  perhaps  to  look  a little  more  closely 

One  fact  is  certain  Morris  showed  great  admiration  for  Butler’s  story,  and 
even  read  it  aloud  to  his  friend  Burne-Jones.  His  daughter  May  tells  us  that 
references  to  Ereuhon  were  conversational  small  change  in  the  family  circle. 
Y\c  note,  though,  that  it  did  not  figure  in  Morris’s  list  of  favourite  books  one 
may  wonder  aU>ut  this  omission  without  giving  it  too  much  importance. 

Let  us  come  to  the  point  without  more  delay.  1 he  problem  before  us  is 
threefold,  because  we  must  give  attention  to  three  aspects  of  the  work:  its 
moral  as  a fable,  its  satire  and  its  utopia.  On  the  first  point  1 shall  have  little  to 
sav  The  narrative  thread  of  News  from  Nowhere  has  nothing  in  common  with 
that  of  Erewhon  and  even  represents  a complete  break.  While  Morris  figures 
among  the  initiators  of  the  novel  about  the  future,  Butler,  as  A.  L.  Morton  cor- 
rectly observes,  is  one  of  the  last  authors  of  the  geographical  utopias.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  author  must  have  been  enamoured 
of  the  first  fifty  pages  of  the  book  The  description  of  Higg  s adventurous  ex 
pedition,  over  almost  impassible  peaks  and  a dreadful  landscape,  is  a great 
literary  achievement,  and  the  sense  of  nature  which  inspires  it,  its  mixture  o 
precise  suggestion  and  romanticism,  could  not  but  please  him.  J1  we  find  none 
of  the  same  type  of  narrative  in  News  from  Nowhere  we  can  certainly  find  similar 
narratives  in  the  majority  of  the  t4laie  prose  romances”,  and  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble that  echoes  of  Ereu  hon  may  be  mingled  with  memories  of  the  countryside  ol 
Iceland. 

On  the  second  point,  1 am  bound  to  the  same  brevity  by  the  very  nature  of 
thr  present  work  M>  purpose  is  to  analyse  the  constructive  aspect  of  Morris's 
utopia  without  lingering  over  the  negative  or  satirical  counterpoint  which  is  an 
inevitable  aspect  of  every  utopia.  On  this  occasion  it  is  certainly  a pity,  because 
it  is  clear  that  Morris  s admiration  and  enthusiasm  were  aroused  by  the  case 
against  Vic  torian  hypoc  risy  which  is  the  main  theme  of  Erewhon.  Although  he 
refrained  from  any  d.rcc,  attack  aga.nst  religion.  Morn*  must  have  revelled  in 
the  uadinn  of  .h.-  sparkling  chapter  about  musical  banks  He  showed  less 

much 

*"*  dcnttnc,aUHn  of  ,he  'diversities  and,  more  generally!’"!  thc’educaUonll 
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system  Perhaps  it  is  here  that  a definite  influence  can  be  detected.  And  what  is 
there  to  say  about  the  cruel  description  of  the  cult  of  Ydgrun  (Mrs.  Grundy), 
something  for  which  Morris  had  an  equal  hatred  ? However,  a profound 
difference  separates  the  two  men.  In  our  poet,  this  hatred  is  implacable,  stead- 
fast and  quite  uncompromising,  but  one  cannot  say  the  same  about  the  author 
of  Erewhon.  After  having  branded  the  followers  of  Ydgrun,  is  it  not  true  that, 
petit-bourgeois  as  he  was  all  his  life,  he  went  so  far  as  to  declare  openly  that 
their  hypocrisy  is  a necessary  evil  which,  in  the  end,  assures  the  happiness  of 
mankind. Should  we  not  see  here  the  reason  for  Morris’s  reticence,  already 
mentioned?  In  a more  general  sense,  was  he  not  somewhat  put  off  by  this  am- 
biguity, this  ambivalence  even,  which  characterises  Butler’s  approach?50 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  in  Erewhon , to  disentangle  utopia  from  satire.  Some 
critics  tend  to  stress  the  utopian  side  of  the  book  by  giving  utopia  a definition 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  exaggeratedly  wide.  Others,  the  majority,  rank  it 
with  the  philosphical  tales  which,  in  the  Swift  tradition,  have  no  other  purpose 
than  to  exercise  a caustic  wit  against  institutions  and  manners  Butler,  despite 
his  sly  harking  back  to  social  conformity,  draws  his  contemporaries  with 
vitriol,  but  does  he  propose  a better  social  order?  This  barely  concealed  confor- 
mity clearly  prevents  this,  and  the  only  glimpses  of  something  more  or  less 
positive  come  from  the  workings  of  a logic  at  once  peremptory  and  ponderous, 
reinforced  by  a love  of  paradox.  Such  is  the  appearance  of  the  theory  of 
machines,  which  seems  to  be  just  a pseudo-scientific  joke,  since  Butler  im- 
mediately sets  up  against  it  a counter-theory,  (which  in  political  terms  might 
be  called  a ‘minority  report’)  containing  the  germ  of  that  teleological  vitalism 
which  was  to  characterise  the  writer’s  approaching  and  final  break  with 
Darwinism.  Morris  could  not  have  failed  to  react  to  this  picture  of  humanity 
destroying  machines  for  fear  of  their  acquiring  consciousness  by  a process  of 
biological  evolution,  and  enslaving  mankind.  His  Londoners  of  the  twenty- 
second  century  similarly  rid  their  world  of  mechanical  clutter,  but  one  must 
stress  that  their  motives  were  totally  different.  I>cspite  the  legend,  Morris 
never  rejected  the  use  of  machines  or  the  development  of  energy  sources,  and  it 
is  on  this  very  development  and  the  immense  leisure  so  produced  that  he  based 
the  possibility  of  artistic  and  craft  activity  capable  of  giving  back  to  man  joy  m 
his  work,  natural  ease  of  life  and  the  secret  of  happiness  We  may  add  that 
Butler’s  hazardous  speculations  had  little  chance  of  intriguing  Morris,  and 
that  paradox  has  no  place  whatever  in  his  utopian  thought,  which  was  ever 
eager  to  gets  its  roots  into  a materialistic  science  based  upon  the  real  world 
and  the  laws  of  history.  The  only  point  upon  which  the  two  story-tellers  are  at 
one,  when  all  is  weighed  up,  is  in  the  denunciation  of  a mechanical  civilisation 
in  which  man  becomes  nothing  but  an  adjunc  t to  the  machine  All  the  same,  it 
would  be  too  strong  to  talk  of  definite  influence  I he  theme  runs  through 
nineteenth-century  literature  and  Butler’s  use  of  it  only  caught  Morris’s  atten- 
tion to  the  extent  that  he  found  it  a variant  of  Kuskin’s  ideology 

Ihrre  is,  then,  an  element  of  utopia  in  Erewhon,  and  its  expression 
sometimes  takes  on  disconcerting  aspects  precisely  because  the  dividing  line 
between  utopia  and  satire  is  ill-defined  Indeed,  is  there  not  a contradiction 
between  the  gloomy  moral  picture  Butler  paints  and  the  extraordinary 
. K dj  ijcauty  of  the  people  of  Erewhon,  which  foreshadows  that  of  Morris’s 
humanity  to  come?  t P Thompson  dors  not  hesitate  to  regard  this  at  direct 
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borrowing.  Without  wanting  to  deny  all  value  to  this  assertion,  1 would  like 
to  point  out  that  every  utopian  people  is  of  necessity  beautiful,  and  also  that 
this  beauty  is  very  differently  explained  by  Butler  and  by  Morris.  For  the  latter 
it  is  the  fruit  of  a social  revolution  which  permits  the  free  Howcring  of  the  in- 
dividual,  whereas  for  the  former  it  is  the  implicit  consequence  of  a satirical 
paradox,  the  Erewhonians,  in  fact,  consider  that  it  is  immoral  to  be  ill  and 
punish  the  crime  severely.  More  interesting,  from  our  standpoint,  is  the  other 
aspect  of  the  paradox,  namely  that  in  Erewhon  what  we  call  crime  is  considered 
an  illness  and  treated  as  such.  If,  in  Morris’s  humanist  ethic,  the  treatment  is 
very  different,  the  idea  is  certainly  the  same,  and  one  cannot  in  this  case  reject 
a pnon  the  possibility  of  inspiration. 61 

Another  trait  common  to  the  humanity  of  Erewhon  and  that  of  Aews  Jrom 
\ouhere  is  the  natural  politeness  and  gentleness  shown  by  the  inhabitants.  But 
there  again  the  motivation  is  totally  different.  Although  Butler  does  not  say  so 
(and  the  ambivalence  to  which  I have  referred  is  shown  in  this  silence)  we  are 
obliged  to  suppose  that  these  qualities  are  pure  hypocrisy,  necessary 
hypocrisy,  but  also  that  they  might- be  spontaneous  in  the  ideal  humanity  after 
which  Butler’s  morality  secretly  hankers.  Morris’s  explanation,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  without  any  psychological  or  ethical  idealism:  the  transformation  of 
human  relationships  results  from  the  abolition  of  the  antangonisms  aroused  by 
private  property.  So,  however  numerous  the  resemblances  undeniably  are 
between  the  two  works,  they  remain  illusory.  Erewhon  is  a moral  satire  whose 
bitterness  leads  only  to  conservative  conclusions:  as  J.  B.  Fort  justly  writes 
Butler  “remains  to  his  dying  day  pretty  well  a stranger  to  the  social 
question.  ^ This  is  at  the  very  heart  of  Morris’s  work,  and  his  conception  o( 
man  is  materialist  and  revolutionary.0’ 


4.  Richard  Jefferies 

On  his  return  from  a propaganda  tour  of  Scotland  in  April  1885,  William 
Morris  spent  a day  or  two  with  Edward  Carpenter,  at  Millthorpe,  and  trom 
there  he  wrote  to  Georgiana  Burne-Jones: 

%iI  read  a queer  book  called  After  London  coming  down:  I rather  liked  it 
absurd  hopes  curled  round  my  heart  as  I read  it.  ” 

The  book  had  just  appeared,  and  seems  to  have  fascinated  Morris 
Carpenter,  in  his  memoirs,  writes:  “I  remember  him  arriving  from  the  train 
with  Jefferies’  book  After  Ijondon  in  his  hands  - which  had  just  come  out  1 he 
book  delighted  him  with  its  prophecy  of  an  utterly  ruined  and  deserted  Lon- 
don And  he  read  page  after  page  of  it  to  us  with  glee  that  evening  as  we  sat 
round  the  Fire”.4  This  enthusiasm  was  in  no  way  passing:  Mackail  records 
” After  Undon,  the  unfinished  masterpiece  of  Richard  Jefferies,  was  a book  that 
Morris  afterwards  was  never  weary  of  praising.  It  put  into  definite  shape,  with 
a mingling  of  elusive  romance  and  minute  detail  that  was  entirely  after  his 
heart,  much  that  he  had  himself  imagined;  and  he  thought  that  it  represented 
very  closely  what  might  really  happen  in  a dispeopled  England”  00 

l-'rom  187J,’  *.n,faCl  !a"d  1 'hal1  have  ol<asion  to  return  hi  neater  lenitihto 
ihi>  point),  Momi  • utopian  aspiration  took  the  form  ol  an  alternative: 
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ns  )ired  by  a profound  hatred  of  industrial  and  commercial  "civilisation",  he 
Ionized  for  its  destruction  by  revolutionary  overthrow  and  considered  that,  if 
this~  did  not  happen,  only  an  inevitable  return  to  barbarism  could  offer 
mankind  an  acceptable  solution.  Being  by  nature  an  optimist  and  readily  per- 
suaded to  take  sides,  he  inevitably  made  the  first  part  of  the  alternative  the 
main  theme  of  his  political  and  utopian  message,  but  there  is  room  to  assert 
that  the  second  part  did  not  cease,  because  of  that,  to  linger  in  his  thoughts. 
An  even  more  striking  fact,  as  we  shall  see,  was  that  such  a return  to  barbarism 
did  not  strike  him  as  in  any  way  a horrible  or  desperate  prospect.  While  it  is 
true  that  he  thought  about  it  more  readily  during  phases  of  depression,  it  did 
not  negate  his  optimism  at  all,  for  he  saw  therein  a possibility  of  human 
regeneration.  His  historical  thinking  about  the  Middle  Ages  and  later,  about 
gentile  society,  led  him  into  a certain  idealisation  of  the  barbarian  ages,  par- 
ticularly in  the  prose  romances  of  his  later  years.  We  shall  see  that,  in  the  last 
stage,  Morris’s  utopian  thought  culminated  in  a dialectical  synthesis  of  the 
two  parts  of  the  alternative. 

In  1885,  this  alternative  still  presented  itself  in  its  contradictory  form.  The 
extraordinary  naturalism  of  Jefferies  overwhelmed  him,  because  his  own 
plastic  genius  inclined  him  to  prefer  speculation  embedded  in  fiction  rather 
than  as  an  abstraction;  Jefferies  had  a feeling  so  close  to  his  own  for  the  life  of 
plants,  animals,  and  the  earth,  as  well  as  respect  for  human  dignity.  The 
relationship  between  the  two  temperaments  is  quite  striking.  Jefferies' 
catastrophic,  mediaeval  utopia,  had  the  note,  with  scarcely  less  poetry,  of 
Morris  s romantic  stories.  Our  poet  must  have  found  himself  oddly  at  ease  and 
marvelling  to  find  the  embodiment  of  some  of  his  own  dreams.  A study  of  After 
hmdun  is  much  more  than  the  study  of  an  influence  or  a source;  it  is,  in  fact,  an 
examination  of  an  extreme  form  of  an  important  aspect  of  Morris’s  utopia,  it  is 
picking  up  a book  he  might  almost  have  written  and  which  probably  freed  him 
from  an  obsession. 

I he  titles  of  the  two  parts  of  the  narrative.  "The  Relapse  into  Barbarism" 
and  'Wild  England",  are  distinctly  suggestive  and  must  have  induced  Morris 
to  begin  reading.  The  starting  point  of  the  story  is  an  unexplained  cataclysm 
which  suddenly  ravaged  England.  Following  the  passing  of  a mysterious 
heavenly  body,  the  levels  of  earth  and  sea  were  abruptly  changed,  resulting  in 
the  destruction  of  cities  and  the  annihilation  of  almost  all  the  population.  With 
a certain  humour  cloaking  his  critical  intention,  Jefferies  says:  ‘‘And  those 
whose  business  is  theology  have  pointed  out  that  the  wickedness  of  those  times 
surpassed  understanding,  and  that  a change  and  sweeping  away  of  the  human 
evil  that  had  accumulated  was  necessary,  and  was  effected  by  supernatural 
means.  I'he  relation  of  this  must  be  left  to  them,  since  it  is  not  the  provinct  jf 
the  philosopher  to  meddle  with  such  matters." M We  may  note  that  this 
passage  is  the  only  one  in  the  book  containing  a reference  to  religion,  and  its 
negative  character  echoes  Morris’s  own  rejection 

With  hallucinatory  realism,  Jefferies  describes  depopulated  England  in- 
vaded by  exuberant  vegetation.  Pastures  and  ploughland  become  covered  with 
thistles,  sorrel,  couch  grass,  nettles,  gillicflowers  and  a thousand  other  weeds. 
Brambles  and  thorn  bushes  spread  impenetrable  tangles  and  efface  all  traces 
of  roads  The  survivors  have  no  choice  but  to  follow  animal  tracks  or  hack 
themselves  a passage.  After  thirty  years,  England  is  all  forest  and  marshland. 
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Mire  and  rats  iwarm  Formerly  domestic  animals,  dogs.  cars,  cattle  D,« 
*heep,  horses  return  to  their  wild  state*  ' p 

T*1*  description  of  the  former  site  of  London  is  especially  impressive  The 
ruins  are  buried  in  a pestilential  swamp  where  there  is  nothing  but  decay 
fever-laden  miasmas,  choking  phosphorescent  mists,  where  the  stagnant 
water,  penetrating  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  ground,  brings  up  as  foul  gases 
the  contents  of  millenary  sewers  replete  with  the  excreta  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  human  beings  In  this  vast  accursed  region  no  life  can  exist,70  and 
nobody  dreams  of  venturing  there  In  some  spots  the  ground  seems  to  be  burn- 
ing, giving  off  sulphurous  fumes  from  the  combustion  of  chemical  products 
accumulated  by  the  men  of  former  times.  1 The  hero  of  the  story,  having 
reached  the  place  thanks  to  a storm  which  has  temporarily  dispersed  the  dead- 
ly vapours,  moves  about  there  in  a nightmare  atmosphere  and  is  only  saved  by 
flight  This  frightful  symbolic  vision  must  have  filled  Morris  with  vengeful 


satisfaction. 

The  geography  of  the  country  has  been  upset.  Obstructions  and  changes  in 
the  level  of  the  ground  deflected  the  course  of  rivers.  Enormous  masses  of  water 
gathered  in  the  middle  of  England,  forming  a great  lake,  dotted  with  contorted 
uninhabited  islands,  and  also  providing  great  sheets  of  water  of  incomparable 
beauty  " On  this  lake  the  adventures  of  the  young  hero  Felix  Aquila  are  un- 
folded, and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  there  Morris  found  the  setting  and 
the  inspiration  for  The  Water  of  The  Wondrous  Isles.  It  is  also  very  probable,  in 
this  story  as  in  several  others,  that  Morris  recalled  After  London  in  his  descrip- 
tions of  fearful  forests.  Finally  the  theme  of  the  hero  leaving  his  family  to  seek 
adventure  and  gain  glory  is  common  to  Jefferies  and  to  Morris,  but  there  is 
nothing  particularly  original  in  the  theme,  and  it  would  be  going  too  far  to 
claim  to  discern  any  influence. 

When  the  cataclysm  happened,  the  “upper  classes’’,  custodians  of  culture 
and  civilisation,  managed,  thanks  to  their  money,  to  leave  England,  but  no  one 
knows  what  became  of  them,  for  it  seems  that  there  were  similar  disasters  on 
the  continent.  Thc  only  survivors  were  ignorant  and  uncouth,  and  former 
mechanical  inventions  (railways,  telephones,  aeronautical  machines)  left  no 
trace  beyond  a mysterious  legend. 

'lTiosc  w'ho  escaped,  dispersed  across  the  countryside,  reverted  to  the  most 
primitive  conditions,  living  at  first  by  hunting  and  re-establishing  the  cultiva- 
tion of  scattered  bits  of  land  wrested  from  the  brambles.  Little  by  little,  villages 
were  formed,  then  small  and  separate  little  kingdoms.  4 On  the  fringe  of  this 
working  population  another  race  dwelt  in  the  forests:  on  the  one  hand 
Bushmen,  dreadful  savage  bands  living  by  plunder,  and  on  the  other,  the 
Romanies  or  Zingaris,  tribes  of  gypsies  exactly  like  their  ancestors,  living  in  a 
matriarchal  society.  The  sinister  threat  of  these  cruel  and  savage  men  added 
to  the  difficulties  which  burdened  the  rural  communities,  which  were  also 
menaced  by  continual  invasions  of  Welsh,  Irish  and  Scots,  bent  upon  taking 
revenge  upon  the  descendants  of  their  erstwhile  oppressors 
The  regime  of  these  feudal  communities  was  based  upon  slavery  and  the 
p"lue'd  •tamy.  Th<  number  ol  slnvrv  ,cn  t«, 
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morality  is  strangely  superior  to  that  of  his  contemporaries,  waxes  indignant, 
srrinn  how  tyrants  never  lack  executioners  to  carry  out  their  base  deeds,  “pro- 
viding an  echo  in  advance  of  the  indignation  of  the  men  of  Nowhere  at  the 
memory  of  the  misdeeds  of  their  Victorian  ancestors.  Without  expressing  such 
advanced  views,  he  is  nevertheless  led  by  circumstances  to  revise  the  prejudices 
nourished  by  his  caste  education.  He  can  see  that  the  king  is  a commonplace 
man,  owing  his  throne  to  the  chance  of  birth  and  not  to  any  superiority.  v Shel- 
tered and  fed  in  the  course  of  his  misadventures  by  a disabled  yokel,  he  is 
shocked  to  discover  that  his  host  is  a slave  and  decides  after  heart-searching 
to  shake  his  hand,  nevertheless.80  Joining  an  army  in  a lowly  rank,  he  lives 
the  life  of  the  common  soldiers  and,  through  their  astonishing  remarks,  is 
brought  to  see  with  other  eyes  the  society  in  which  he  lives.  1 He  is  very 
surprised  to  discover  that  these  men,  illiterate  and  uncultured  as  they  are, 
arc  capable  of  expressing  opinions  on  public  affairs  and  of  understanding  the 
motives  which  govern  men’s  behaviour.8^  Much  more  - and  one  can 
easily  imagine  the  interest  with  which  Morris  must  have  read  these  lines 
- l elix  discovers  that  the  manual  skills  of  which  he  is  so  proud  amount 
to  little,  and  that  the  only  masters  of  their  crafts  arc  the  lowly  artisans. 
So,  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  most  brutish  and  cruel  of  barbarians,  true 
human  values  appear,  leading  to  a hope  for  a better  future  than  in  the  lost 
days  of  “civilisation”. 


It  is  a curious  premise  that  the  nobles  of  the  new  age  arc  descended  from 
men  who,  alone  in  the  midst  of  an  ignorant  mass,  could  still  read  and  write, 
and  who  endeavoured  to  maintain  this  privilege,  jealously  preserving  the  few 
manuscripts.  But  the  taste  for  culture  has  been  lost,  books  are  rare  and 
nobody  wants  them,  and  education  is  not  esteemed. Science  and  the 
techniques  of  railways  and  flying  machines  arouse  no  interest  or  research.  On 
the  other  hand,  men  have  kept  the  memory  of  the  great  legends  of  Greek  and 
I atin  antiquity,  and  during  a festival  we  are  presented  with  a production  of 
Sophocles  Antigone,  carefully  transcribed  by  successive  copyists  * One  cannot 
help  thinking  of  old  Hammond’s  remarks  about  the  world’s  new  youth  during 
the  meal  at  the  Bloomsbury  Guest  House.  But  Jefferies  finds  an  explanation 
lor  this  unexpected  taste  for  Greek  tragedy  which  is  not  without  depth  and 
'vhich  Marx  would  not  have  disavowed: 


“In  some  indefinable  manner  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Greeks  seemed 
to  her”  (referring  to  Aurora,  Felix’s  fiancee,  who  plays  the  part  of  An- 
tigone) “in  accord  with  the  times,  for  men  had,  or  appeared  to  liave,  so 
little  control  over  their  own  lives  that  they  might  well  imagine  themselves 
overruled  by  destiny.  ” M 

By  the  force  of  events,  and  apart  from  the  courts  of  princes,  life  has  become 
simple  again,  and  Jefferies  finds  great  charm  in  it.  He  describes  it  with  the 
same  healthy  realism  and  gentle  lyricism  that  we  find  again  in  William 
Morris.  In  Aquila’s  house  in  the  country,  a relic  of  the  past  like  the  old  house 
in  Mews  from  Mowhere,  which  it  resembles  in  more  than  one  respec  t,  the  Prince’s 
ridiculous  messenger  is  quite  baffled:  “Though  interested,  in  spite  of  himself, 
Ix>rd  John,  acknowledging  the  flowers,  turned  to  go  with  a sense  of  relief.  The 
simplicity  of  manners  seemed  discordant  to  him  He  felt  out  of  place,  and  in 
some  way  lowered  in  his  own  esteem,  and  yet  he  despised  the  rural  retirement 
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and  beauty  about  him."119  The  garden,  lovingly  cultivated  by  taroa  Aouita* is 
desc  ribed  with  the  same  tenderness  and  in  almost  the  same  terms  as  Morris 
uses  in  his  descriptions.*  We  find  the  same  taste  for  rural  styles  of  building 
and  roofs.  The  men  of  the  new  age  like  spacious  rooms  and  need 
elbow-room,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Nowhere.92  The  interior  is  decorated  and 
furnished  in  accordance  with  Morris's  own  preferences:  “The  bed  itself  was 
very  low,  framed  of  wood,  thick  and  solid  . There  was  no  carpet,  nor  any 
substitute  for  it:  the  walls  were  whitewashed;  ceiling  there  was  none:  the 
worm-eaten  rafters  were  visible,  and  the  roof-tree.  But  on  the  table  was  a large 
earthenware  bowl,  full  of  meadow  orchids,  bluebells  and  a bunch  of  may  in 
flower”9'  Felix  and  his  brother  Oliver  make  the  furniture  for  the  rooms  in 
which  they  live  with  their  own  hands,  and  the  latter  carves  it  tastefully. ** 
Felix’s  art  is  certainly  more  rudimentary,  but  the  solid  oak  chest  in  which  he 
keeps  his  manuscripts  would  probably  not  have  displeased  Morris. 91  Even  the 
coarse  w indow'  glass  recalls  his  disdain  for  the  too-perfect  glass  of  commerce 
Thus,  in  Jefferies’  eyes,  the  return  to  barbarism  contains  the  seeds  of  a fresh 
blossoming  for  mankind  But  the  author  of  After  London  is  none  the  less  aware, 
as  we  have  seen,  of  the  moral  degradation  introduced  by  this  slave  society,  giv- 
ing free  rein  to  the  most  brutal  instincts,  and  his  utopianism  is  not  satisfied 
This  explains  the  meeting  of  Felix  with  the  Shepherd  people,  who  live  in  idyllic 
equality.  and  who  shower  the  most  generous  hospitality  upon  their  guest. 
Felix  anticipates  the  gesture  of  William  Guest  at  Hammersmith:  Having 
nothing  else  to  give  them,  he  took  from  his  pocket  one  of  the  gold  coins  he  had 
brought  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  and  offered  it.  They  laughed  and 
made  him  understand  that  it  was  of  no  value  to  them;  but  they  passed  ijTrom 
hand  to  hand,  and  he  noticed  that  they  began  to  look  at  him  curiously.’'  But 
they  are  impressed  by  the  young  man’s  knowledge  and  skills  and  rapidly  show 
great  respect  for  him.  He  helps  them  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
Romanies,  teaches  them  how  to  build  fortifications,  and  their  gratitutde  is  so 
great  that  they  invite  him  to  reign  over  them,  and  do  not  wish  to  let  him  leave 
But  Felix  wants  to  be  back  with  his  fiancee  Aurora  and  flees  through  the  lorcst 
to  rejoin  her.  The  story  ends  abruptly  here  but,  although  unfinished,  it  by  no 
means  excludes  the  possibility  of  the  young  man’s  return  to  the  Shepherds  in 
company  with  Aurora. 

This  brief  final  episode  c ertainly  did  not  leave  William  Morris  unmoved 
The  Shepherds  of  After  London  are  the  very  brethren  of  the  Innocent  folk  ol  1 he 
Well  at  the  World's  End  and  of  those  primitive  people  from  whom  the  heroes  of 
The  Wood  Beyond  the  World  escape  and  towards  whom  they  return  Does  not  the 
development  of  Jefferies’  story  foreshadow  the  long  evolution  of  Morris,  plung- 
ing further  and  further  into  the  past  in  his  quest  for  the  pure  virtues  of  pre- 
capitalist ages,  attracted,  after  the  Middle  Ages  for  which  he  maintains  his 
enthusiasm,  by  the  barbarian  epic  of  the  Nordic  or  Germanic  tribes,  or  the 
romantic  world  of  an  almost  timeless  pre-mediaevalism? 

Perhaps  A L Morton  is  too  severe  in  judging  that  Jefferies  depicts  the 
roughness  of  barbarism  as  without  hope,  and  the  poverty  of  the  Middle  Ages 
as  without  vitality.^  It  seems  excessive  to  me  to  see  After  London  as  a 
pessimistic  utopia,1**'  and  Morris’s  enthusiasm  for  this  book  is  an  indication 
that  he  did  not  look  upon  it  as  such.  It  certainly  helped  him  to  give  form  and 
substance  to  the  alternative  of  “barbarism  or  socialism”  which  haunted  his 
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thoughts.  It  encouraged  him  to  impregnate  them  both  with  his  belief  in  man 
before  projecting  them  into  the  future  in  a harmonious  dialectical  synthesis 
The  “absurd  hopes”  which  “curled  round  the  heart”  of  Morris  as  he  read  the 
book  were  not  a reaction,  but  direct  inspiration 

5.  Edward  Bellamy 

If  his  enthusiastic  reading  of  After  London  in  1885  freed  Morris  from  the  tend- 
ency to  dwell,  as  it  were  nostalgically,  on  imagined  cataclysms,  he  was  pro- 
voked to  an  opposite  reaction  by  reading  Looking  Backward , the  utopia  of  the 
American  Edward  Bellamy.  Its  success  of  1888  in  the  United  States  soon 
spread  to  Britain,  thanks  to  an  English  edition  in  1889.  Morris  wrote  to  Bruce 
Glasicr  on  13  May: 

“I  suppose  you  have  seen  or  read,  or  at  least  tried  to  read,  looking 
Backward.  I had  to  on  Saturday,  having  promised  to  lecture  on  it.  ITiank 
you,  I wouldn't  care  to  live  in  such  a cockney  paradise  as  he 
imagines.”101 

Remember  Morris's  stubborn  refusal  ever  to  read  any  book  which  he  knew 
intuitively  would  displease  him.  There  had  to  be  serious  reasons  for  him  to 
break  this  habit.  The  success  of  this  utopian  novel,  already  considerable  in  the 
first  year  (ten  thousand  copies  sold),  suddenly  became  enormous  and  by  the 
end  of  the  second  year  reached  a sale  of  three  hundred  thousand  copies  in  the 
United  States  alone,  a figure  which  in  subsequent  years  reached  the  half- 
million, passing  the  record  figure  set  up  by  Unde  Tom's  Cabin.  ,w‘  The  same 
craze  swept  England  and  seems  to  have  been  particularly  marked  in  political 
circles  close  to  Morris.  “Many  socialist  friends”,  recounts  his  daughter  May, 
were  accepting  Bellamy's  concern  ion  of  the  Ideal  State,  some  with  satisfac- 
tion, others  with  resignation”.1'  This  conception  acquired  the  status  of 
doc  trine  Just  as  in  the  United  States  it  formed  the  basis  for  the  constitution  of 
a real  party  (the  “nationalist”  movement,  as  it  was  called)  so,  in  England, 
there  was  created  an  ephemeral  society  for  the  nationalisation  of  work,  intend- 
ed to  “put  into  effect  the  principles  of  Bellamy's  Looking  Backward ”,  and  it 
founded  a no  less  ephemeral  journal,  Nationalisation  j\ews:  this  soc  iety  seems  to 
have  set  up  at  least  seven  sections. 104 

It  is  probable  that,  if  the  vogue  and  influence  of  Bellamy  were  less  extensive 
and  less  deep  in  Britain  than  in  America,  part  of  the  reason  was  the  stand 
made  by  Morris,  and  not  only  this  stand,  which  only  affected  a limited  circle, 
but  still  more  the  publication  of  News  from  Nowhere,  which  was  its  direct  result. 
No  text  (if  ever  one  was  written)  has  survived  of  the  public  talk  Morris  gave  on 
12  May  1889  in  Hammersmith.  But  the  point  of  view  he  expressed  on  that 
evening  is  known  to  us  through  an  article  devoted  to  looking  Backward  in  the 
columns  of  Commonweal  six  weeks  later:  this  simple  fact  shows  the  prolonged 
violence  of  Morris’s  reaction  and  the  importance  he  gave  to  Bellamy  s book 
TTiis  latter  is  too  well-known  for  me  to  make  a detailed  analysis  ol  it;  we  can 
confine  ourselves  for  the  moment  to  recalling  its  essential  themes,  which  1 shall 
come  back  to,  moreover,  by  way  of  Morris's  reflections  The  utopian  story-lmc 
is  commonplace  enough,  despite  certain  details  intended  to  be  startling  Julian 
West,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  is  a young  and  wealthy  Boston  bourgeois,  very  reac- 
tionary in  his  views  and  very'  much  annoyed  by  a building  strike  which  delays 
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his  marriage  to  a young  woman  of  his  circle,  Edith  Bartlett.  A suilerer  from  i, 
somma,  he  sleeps,  without  anyone  knowing,  in  an  underground  chamber  a! 
tached  to  his  house  where  a specialist  “mesmerises”  him  to  induce  sleep  One 
night  in  1887,  a fire  destroys  his  home  and  he  is  assumed  to  have  perished  in 
the  flames.  But,  protected  by  the  thick  wails  of  his  unsuspected  shelter,  he  con- 
tinues in  his  cataleptic  sleep  until  the  year  2000.  Then,  during  building 
operations,  he  happens  to  be  discovered  by  an  old  doctor,  named  Leetc,  who 
arouses  him  and  introduces  him  to  the  novelties  of  a socially  transformed 
world.  The  doctor  has  a daughter,  also  named  Edith,  who  turns  out  to  be  a 
descendant  of  his  lost  fiancee  and  who  falls  in  love  with  Julian,  whose 
photograph  she  already  possessed.  A conventional  enough  idyll  ensues  and 
reaches  a happy  conclusion.  Its  trifling  vicissitudes  at  more  or  less  regular  in- 
tervals lighten  the  dreariness  of  long  theoretical  dialogues  and  monologues  in 
the  course  of  which  Julian  has  the  workings  of  the  new  society  explained  to 
him  It  is  in  fact  a very  strongly  hierarchical  and  disciplined  society,  in  which 
the  State  owns  ail  the  means  of  production  and  distribution.  1 his  situation 
came  about  gradually  and  peaceably  in  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury: the  progressive  concentration  of  big  trusts  culminated  in  the  formation  of 
a single  trust  which  became  the  State.  Workers  were  mobilised  into  an  in- 
dustrial army  from  the  age  of  21  to  the  age  of  45  and  enjoyed  a long  letiremcnt 
Mechanisation  had  developed  and  eased  the  burden  upon  men.  Money  had 
disappeared  and  products  were  distributed  equally  to  all  by  means  of  deduc- 
tions on  an  annual  credit  card. 

The  story-structure  itself  did  not  appeal  to  Morris.  In  fact,  he  considere  it 
so  detestable  that  he  could  only  account  for  the  success  of  the  novel  n 
reference  to  the  growing  interest  in  socialist  ideology  among  his  contem- 
poraries: 

“It  seems  clear  to  me  from  the  reception  which  Mr.  Bellamy  s Looking 
Backward  has  received  that  there  are  a great  many  people  who  are  turn- 
ing hopefully  to  Socialism.  I am  sure  that  ten  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  very  little  noticed  if  at  all:  whereas  now  several  editions  have  been 
sold  in  America,  and  it  is  attracting  general  attention  in  England  o 
anyone  not  deeply  interested  in  the  social  question  it  could  not  be  at  a 
an  attractive  book.  It  is  true  that  it  is  cast  in  the  form  of  a romance,  but 
the  author  states  very  frankly  in  his  preface  that  he  has  only  given  it  this 
form  as  a sugar-coating  to  the  pill,  and  the  device  of  making  a man 
wake  up  in  a new  world  has  grow  n so  common,  and  has  been  done  with 
so  much  more  care  and  art  than  Mr.  Bellamy  has  used,  that  by  itself  this 
would  have  done  little  for  it;  it  is  the  serious  essay  and  not  the  slight 
envelope  of  romance  which  people  have  found  interesting  to  them 


The  judgment  is  severe;  it  is  even  somewhat  unjust.  No  doubt  the  utopian 
procedure  of  awakening  in  another  world  is  handled  by  Bellamy  with  a wealth 
of  pseudo-scientific  detail  that  produces  a feeling  of  oppressive  heaviness.  But 
Morris  himself  had  had  recourse  to  the  fiction  of  a dream  in  A Dream  nl  John 
ln*‘m/rom  is  ‘rue  that  he  does  so,  .!  no.  with 
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born  ideological  rancour.  Certainly  clumsiness  abounds,  and  Victor  Dupont, 
in  his  thesis  on  the  utopian  novel,  has  made  a penetrating  list.  The  general 
structure  of  the  book  is  unattractive: 

“Of  28  chapters,  5 are  essentially  literary,  7 arc  of  pure  sociological 
discussion,  5 are  tables  illustrating  social  theories,  1 1 filled  with  didactic 
dialogues  or  monologues,  linked  with  the  rest  by  all-too-obviously  ar- 
tificial introductions/’ 

In  the  plot  itself,  explanatory  coincidences  pile  up  ponderously.  More 
irritating,  the  characters  - very  few,  (at  most  three),  who  represent  the  new 
mankind,  only  appear  in  their  conversations  with  Julian  West  We  know 
nothing  whatever  of  their  separate  existence,  and  their  comprehension  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  such  that  no  aspect  of  their  psychology  is  truly  revealing 
They  are  hardly  individualised  and  lack  all  depth.  As  Victor  Dupont  justly 
observes : 

“ The  physical  appearance  of  the  doctor  and  his  wife  remain  unknown 
to  us;  and  we  cannot  feel  their  daughter’s  charm.”  ,IW 

Old  Hammond,  so  lively  and  so  visible,  who,  in  News  from  Nowhere,  fulfils  the 
same  didactic  function  as  the  colourless  Dr.  Lecte,  slips  less  readily  from  the 
memory.  Something  even  more  serious:  Julian  West  is  literally  confined  to  the 
doctor's  house  and  has  no  direct  contact  with  the  utopian  world,  which  we 
know  only  through  abstract  descriptions.  William  Morris’s  Visitor,  on  the  con- 
trary, lives  with  extraordinary  intensity,  from  the  first  moment  to  the  end  of 
the  dream,  in  a reborn  England  with  a countryside  and  inhabitants  quivering 
with  life. 

All  this  is  true,  but  there  are  in  looking  Backward , nevertheless,  some 
remarkable  pages,  so  remarkable  even  that  Morris’s  memory  (which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  describe  as  unconscious  or  subconscious)  has  recorded  them 
without  argument.  In  particular  those  which  record  the  pathetic  anguish  of 
Julian  West,  finding  himself  in  an  unknown  world,  anguish  bordering  upon 
nausea  and  increased  by  the  feeling  of  loss  of  identity  and  mental  balance  ‘ 1 It 
really  seems  that  Bellamy  has  here  introduced  to  utopian  literature  an  original 
and  very  human  element.  Similar  feelings,  in  a less  dramatic,  more  vague, 
possibly  more  engaging  form,  are  expressed  by  the  Visitor  in  \ews  frum 
Nowhere,  chilled  and  aged  by  the  warmth  and  youth  of  the  new  humanity  and, 
at  the  same  time,  forever  trembling  lest  the  vision  fade  away.  There  is  also,  as 
in  Morris’s  utopia,  the  continual  contrast  between  the  old  and  the  new  which, 
without  reaching  the  emotive  quality  of  the  counterpoint  achieved  by  the  poet, 
is  not  without  its  effect:  in  both  stories  the  present  is  continuously  exposed  to 
the  judgment  of  the  future.  Similarly,  one  could,  though  on  a trivial  level,  pick 
out  minor  direct  borrowings  on  the  part  of  Morris,  such  as  the  conversation 
over  a bottle  of  wine  between  old  Hammond  and  the  Visitor  at  the  end  of  the 
meal,  when  the  others  have  left,  just  like  that  which  Bellamy  descrilnrs  between 
Dr.  Lecte  and  Julian. 

But  there  is  much  more,  and  Morris’s  unfairness  is  only  equalled  by  his  an- 
ticipatory ingratitude!  Edward  Bellamy  is  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  ulopist, 
ahead  of  Morris,  to  abandon  the  exploration  of  terrat  i mogmtae  in  order  to  build 
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m his  ow  n country,  and  to  put  the  time  dimension  in  the  place  of  geographical 
distance  With  both  of  them,  this  new  and  original  form  comes  from  the  urgent 
doctrinal  concern  to  prove  to  contemporaries  and  compatriots  that  socialism 
in  possible;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  need  to  convince  gives  each  utopia  a 
definite  national  quality  which  in  itself  has  artistic  validity.  The  Boston  of  the 
year  2fX)0  is  the  result  of  typically  American  economic  and  cultural  factorsjust 
as  the  England  of  the  twenty-second  century  stays  familiarly  English.  Morris 
wanted  to  write  an  anti-Bellamy  utopia,  and  could  not  resist  tinging  his 
theoretical  disagreement  with  anti-Americanism  m But  in  taking  his  stand 
against  Bellamy  he  was  inevitably  obliged  to  borrow  from  his  opponent  his 
very  concept  of  utopia  in  all  that  was  newest  and  most  fundamental.  Morris’s 
debt  is  immense,  and  since  he  neglected  to  acknowledge  it,  we  may  do  so  on 
his  behalf,  with  the  deepest  gratitude. 

The  only  merit  which  Morris  admits  in  Bellamy  is  that  of  having  shown 
capitalist  civilisation  in  a true  and  pitiless  light:  “his  criticism  ol  the  present 
monopolist  system  is  forcible  and  fervid'*,11  and  he  unreservedly  praises  his 
“due  economical  knowledge  'On  this  point,  in  fact,  nothing  separates  the 
two  utopists  unless  that  Bellamy  tends  to  stress  the  immorality  of  the  system  a 
good  deal  more  One  other  theme  they  have  in  common:  the  indignation 
aroused  by  the  enormous  waste  of  materials  and  of  human  energy  for  which 
capitalism  is  responsible.  I shall  not  insist  upon  this  negative  aspect  ol  utopia, 
which  I have  deliberately  kept  out  of  this  study,  but  it  is  appropriate,  before 
leaving  the  purely  literary  analysis,  to  stress  that  here  too  Bellamy  sfums 
himself  a writer,  the  parable  in  which  he  compares  class  society  with  a coach 
laden  with  privileged,  unmoving  passengers,  dragged  by  the  multitude  with 
everyone  outside  trying  to  get  aboard  and  every  occupant  fearful  of  falling 
out,114  is  not  lacking  in  liveliness  and  would  be  worthy  of  hlgnm s Progress 
Although,  on  the  other  hand,  the  description  of  the  utopian  world  is  dry  and 
abstract,  there  is  real  feeling  running  through  the  chapter  in  which  Ju 
West  dreams  that  he  is  back  in  his  nineteenth-century  Boston  and  suddenly 
understands  the  horror  of  it  in  the  light  of  revelations  of  the  year  2000. 

Morris  has  paid  implicit  lip-service  to  these  real  qualities  in  the  brief  ap* 
preciation  we  have  quoted.  For  him  that  is  not  the  essence.  It  is  the  proposed 
soc  ial  system  that  he  resents,  and  he  is  the  more  cantankerous  for  feeling  that 
he  is  up  against  an  unyielding  dogmatism.  Morris  rebels  against  this 
dogmatism,  observing  that  the  “the  only  safe  way  of  reading  a utopia  is  to  con- 
sider it  as  the  expression  of  the  temperament  of  its  author".  1 * In  fact,  what  is 
sinking  about  Looking  Backivard  is  that  nothing  is  left  to  chance  and  that  the 
whole  has  formidable  coherence.  Life  there,  says  Morris,  is  “organized  with  a 
vengeance  ! Notice,  too,  that  it  is  not  a dream:  Julian  West  really  is 
transported  to  the  year  2000  by  the  end  of  his  catalepsy,  and  the  situation 
described  is  presented  forcibly  as  an  inevitable  fact.  Morris’s  utopia,  il  we  con- 
sider its  mode,  arises  from  a very  different  temperament  All  his  writings  show 
that  he  is  dealing  wuh  a hypothesis,  one  that  seems  most  logical  and  pleasing 
to  him,  but  more  than  once  he  stops  himself  making  a doctrine  out  of  it  He 
deliberately  leaves  obscure  the  answers  to  various  problems  and  is  not  afraid  ol 
allow,  inK  imprecision,  even  inconsequence,  to  creep  in  now  and  then  He  is 
carelui  not  to  draw  up  a detailed  plan  of  future  society  and  aims  above  all  to 
,u«e„  a utopian  scale  of  values  Bellamy  would  never  have  given  h,s  tale  the 
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id  an(j  modest  sub-title  which  Morris  gives  his:  "Being  some  chapters 

from  a Utopian  romance  . ...... 

lust  as  I have  excluded  from  the  scope  of  my  analysis  the  indictment  of 
bourgeois  society  as  it  exists  in  Morris's  work.  I have  in  the  same  way  excluded 
his  theory  of  revolution.  However,  we  must  (at  least  negatively)  look  at  certain 
aspects  in  connection  with  Bellamy,  whose  system  rests  upon  a certain  concep- 
tion of  the  achievement  of  socialism,  because  this  was  the  very  thing  that  first 
enraged  Morris.  The  starting-point  of  Bellamy's  utopia,  which  is  what  Morris 
calls  its  "distinctive  part”, 11  is  the  establishment  and  development  of  trusts  in 
the  United  States.  Far  from  deploring  the  fact,  Bellamy  sees  it  as  a decisive  fac- 
tor in  progress: 

"Oppressive  and  intolerable  as  was  the  regime  of  the  great  con- 
solidations of  capital,  even  its  victims,  while  they  cursed  it,  were  forced  to 
admit  the  prodigious  increase  of  efficiency  which  had  been  imparted  to 
the  national  industries,  the  vast  economies  effected  by  the  concentration 
of  management  and  unity  of  organisation,  and  to  confess  that  since  the 
new  system  had  taken  the  place  of  the  old  the  wealth  of  the  world  had  in- 
creased at  a rate  before  undreamed  of.  To  be  sure  this  vast  increase  had 
gone  chiefly  to  make  the  rich  richer,  increasing  the  gap  between  them 
and  the  poor;  but  the  fact  remained  that,  as  a means  of  producing 
wealth,  capital  had  been  proved  efficient  in  proportion  to  its 
consolidation. 

h is  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century',  writes  Bellamy  that  "the 
evolution  was  completed  by  the  final  consolidation  of  the  entire  capital  of  the 
nation  Par  from  causing  indignation,  this  fact  was  accepted  by  the  people 
without  resentment,  because  they  recognised  that  monopolies  represented  a 
necessary  link,  an  indispensible  transitional  phase.  Then  peacefully  and 
without  any  clash  came  the  final  result: 

1 he  industry  and  commerce  of  the  country,  ceasing  to  be  conducted 
hy  a set  of  irresponsible  corporations  and  syndicates  of  private  persons  at 
their  caprice  and  for  their  profit,  were  intrusted  to  a single  syndicate 
representing  the  people,  to  be  conducted  in  the  common  interest  lor  the 
common  profit.  The  nation,  that  is  to  say,  organized  as  one  great 
business  corporation  in  which  all  the  other  corporations  were  absorbed, 
it  became  the  one  capitalist  in  the  place  of  all  the  other  capitalists,  the 
sole  employer,  the  final  monopoly  in  which  all  previous  and  lesser 
monopolies  were  swallowed  u^  a monopoly  in  the  profits  and  economies 
of  which  all  citizens  shared.” 

As  one  can  easily  imagine,  this  friendly  translei  by  unanimous  consent,  this 
"gradual  and  peaceable  revolution”  without  class  struggle  or  seizure  of 
political  power  appeared  a monstrous  illusion  in  Morris's  ryes.  He  naturally 
reproaches  Bellamy  with  confusing  the  contents  and  the  container. 

“ by  the  use  of  the  word  monopoly  he  shows  unconsciously  that  he 
has  his  mind  fixer!  firmly  on  the  mere  moifontry  of  hie  lor  clearly  the  only 
,u  \ of  their  system  which  the  people  would  or  could  take  over  from  the 
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monopolists  would  be  the  machinery  of  organization,  which  monopoly  is 
forced  to  use,  but  which  is  not  an  essential  part  of  it  The  essrnn.il  of 
monopoly  is,  I warm  myself  by  the  fire  which  you  have  made,  and  you 
(very  much  the  plural)  stay  outside  in  the  cold.  “ 121 

Bellamy  declares  that  “it  (the  labour  question)  may  be  said  to  have  solved 
itself*',  and  adds, 

“all  that  society  had  to  do  was  to  recognise  and  cooperate  with  that 
evolution,  when  its  tendency  had  become  unmistakable". l:: 

That  is  why  “there  was  absolutely  no  violence"  1M  Later,  addressing  the 
Nationalist  Club  in  Boston,  which  had  been  founded  to  spread  the  doctrine  set 
out  in  looking  Backward,  Bellamy  declared  “We  aim  to  change  the  law  by  the* 
law. 

Dus  legalistic  gradualism,  founded  upon  the  conviction  of  a happy,  spon- 
taneous transformation  of  capitalism  into  its  opposite,  in  fact  presents, 
through  its  systematic  logic  directed  to  its  aims,  a bold  and  original  lor- 
mulation  it  foreshadows  what,  thirty  years  later,  was  to  be  Kaut sky's  “super- 
imperialism",  denounced  by  Lenin  as  reformist,  unrealistic  and  anti-Marxist 
in  character  Bellamy  was  in  this  respect  both  bolder  and  more  dogmatic  than 
the  Fabians,  against  whom  Morris  was  at  the  time  hardening  his  attitude.  He 
was  not  long  in  grasping  the  relationship  between  them  and  the  American 
utopist  and  seeing  ip  it  a reason  for  his  following: 

“The  success  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  Utopian  book,  deadly  dull  as  it  is,  is  a 
straw  to  show  w'hich  way  the  wind  blows  Ihe  general  attention  paid  to 
our  clever  friends,  the  Fabian  lecturers  and  pamphleteers,  is  not 
altogether  due  to  their  literary'  ability;  people  have  really  got  their  heads 
turned  more  or  less  in  their  direction. " 

Bellamy's  bold  logic  held  nothing,  in  fact,  to  shock  the  Fabians,  even  il  n did 
slightly  jostle  their  cautious  reserve  and  their  distrust  of  utopianism  In  on< 
chapter  of  Fabian  Essays , Annie  Bcsant  in  1889  expressed  her  admiration  loi 
“the  ingenious  author  of  Looking  Backward"  and  went  on  to  considerations 
largely  drawn  from  it. Reciprocity  was  not  lacking  and,  a lew  years  later,  in 
1894,  there  appeared  in  Boston  an  Americ  an  edition  ol  Fabian  Essays,  with  an 
introduction  by  Ldward  Bellamy.1  Bellamy,  in  his  many  articles  and 
lectures  following  the  publication  of  his  hook,  very  faithfully  reproduced  the 
Fabian  programme  of  municipal  soc  ialism  , H Even  if  it  were  only  an  account 
of  this  reformism  and  belief  in  spontaneity  (and  we  shall  find  other  reasons),  it 
is  a little  surprising  to  find  Victor  Dupont  asserting  that  Looking  Backward  is 
“one  of  the  rare  examples  of  utopias  directly  inspired  by  scientific  sot  ialism 
while  he  paradoxically  tends  to  deny  this  quality  to  Morris's  work.  1 A 
certain  knowledge  of  the  general  characteristics  of  capitalist  economy  (to 
which  Morris  himself  paid  homage)  is  really  not  enough  lor  one  to  sec  Bellamy 
as  a Marxist  It  also  involves  taking  little  account  of  a fact  hard  to  ignore: 
namely  that,  according  to  emphatic  witnesses  including  Bellamy  himself,  he 
was  totally  ignorant  of  Marx  and  of  socialist  literature  at  the  time  lie  was 
writing  his  book  It  does  not  appear  that  lie  subsequently  read  any  of  Marx's 
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works  Hie  only  very  indirect  knowledge  of  him  that  he  possessed  derived  from 
V'j  1|rr  rcading  of  (ironlund  s Co-operative  Commonwealth . and  hr  avowed  himself 
put  off  by  materialism  and  economic  determinism.  In  the  course  of  his  political 
activity  hr  clearly  showed  his  hostility  to  socialism,  going  so  far  as  to  declare  it 
in  anti-American  doctrine.  The  word  “socialist”  he  wrote  to  William  Dean 
Howells, 

“is  a foreign  word  in  itself,  and  equally  foreign  in  all  its  suggestions.  It 
smells  to  the  average  American  of  petroleum,  suggests  the  red  Hag  and 
all  manner  of  sexual  novelties,  and  an  abusive  tone  about  CJod  and 
rrligion,  which  in  this  country  we  at  least  treat  with  decent  respect”. 

A E.  Morgan,  Bellamy's  interpreter,  who  perhaps  has  a tendency  like  every 
specialist  to  exaggerate  his  hero’s  rdlc,  docs  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  his  in- 
fluence was  decisive  in  bringing  into  being  that  hostility  which  American  opi- 
nion has  displayed  towards  Marxism. 131  No  doubt  there  are  other  reasons  for 
this,  which  it  is  not  relevant  to  discuss  here,  but  one  cannot  deny  that  this 
judgment  contains  some  truth. 

In  this  respect  looking  Backward  contains  hints  about  which  one  could  hardly 
hr  mistaken,  rhe  final  transformation  of  society,  Dr.  Leete  recalls,  came  about 
with  the  support  of  the  “national  party’’,  which  was  able  to  accomplish  what 
none  of  the  “labour  parties”  could  do,  because  “their  basis,  as  merely  class 
organizations,  was  too  narrow”; 

It  was  not  till  a rearrangement  of  the  industrial  and  social  system  on 
a higher  ethical  basis,  and  for  the  more  efficient  production  of  wealth, 
was  recognised  as  the  interest,  not  of  one  class,  but  equally  of  all  classes 
that  there  was  any  prospect  that  it  would  be  achieved.”  ,u 

Not  only,  writes  Bellamy,  have  “the  followers  of  the  red  Hag"  not  played  any 
part  in  establishing  the  new  order,  but  they  were  an  obstacle  as  long  as  they 
existed,  for  their  talk  so  disgusted  people  as  to  deprive  the  best -considered 
Proi« foi  s,m  fil  reform  of  a hearing  * ( >n  s<»  good  a food  the  authoi  dote  not 
stop  hollowing  a procedure  employed  by  many  a “party  of  ordet  ” he  lumps 
together  in  his  description  socialists  and  anarchists,  and  doc*  not  hesitate  to 
assert  that  they  were  financed  by  the  capitalists; 

"No  historical  authority  nowadays  doubts  lhai  they  were  paid  by  the 
great  monopolies  to  wave  the  red  flag  and  talk  afiout  burning  sacking, 
and  blowing  people  up,  in  order,  by  alarming  the  timid,  to  head  off  any 

real  reform.”  ,M 

Suc  h insinuations  seemed  too  crude  to  Morris  for  him  to  deign  to  reply  Put- 
ting himself  on  another  level,  he  was  very  aware  of  ihe  danger  involved  in  the 
spreading  of  a theory  of  spontaneity,  which  must,  inevitably,  be  counter- 
revolutionary. On  the  one  hand  this  hope  of  a peaceful  evolution  of  trusts 
towards  their  complete  concentration  appeared  an  illusion  to  him 

“I  cannot  help  thinking”,  he  writes  “of  the  recurrence  of  break-ups 
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and  re-formations  of  this  kind  of  monopoly,  under  the  influence  of  com- 
petition for  privilege,  or  war  for  the  division  of  plunder 

On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  that  a simple  enumeration  of  the  miseries  and 
waste  engendered  bv  capitalism  is  enough  to  bring  about  a better  state  of  af- 
fairs seemed  all  the  more  dangerous  to  Morris  because  his  own  political  think- 
ing had  developed  remarkably  over  the  last  year.  Following  an  article  b\  Bax, 
published  m Commonweal  in  July  1888  and  probably  inspired  by  Engels,  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  penetration  into  Africa  of  financial  interests,  and  to  the 
consequences  which  could  follow'  from  this  at  home,  Morris  stopped  believing 
in  the  natural  decay  of  capitalism.  On  the  contrary,  he  judged  it  to  be  capable 
of  singular  recoveries,  and  of  successfully  coming  out  of  the  “great  depression 
of  1889.  So  he  was  led  to  wxite  of  Bellamy's  book: 

“The  economic  semi-fatalism  of  some  Socialists  is  a deadening  and 
discouraging  view,  and  may  easily  become  more  so,  if  events  at  present 
unforeseen  bring  back  the  full  tide  of 'commercial  prosperity';  which  is 
by  no  means  unlikely  to  happen.*’ 154 

The  influence  of  Bellamy’s  theories  seemed  to  him  so  harmful  that  six 
months  later,  giving  an  account  of  Fabian  Essays  in  Commonweal  and  speaking  of 
this  same  matter,  he  denounced  this  ideology  which  disarms  the  working  class: 

“Though  wt  may  well  hope  that  the  extravagance  of  exploitation  and 
contempt  of  the  public  shown  by  these  ‘captains  of  industry’  will  lead  us 
on  towards  Socialism,  it  is  dangerous  to  rest  our  hopes  on  this  develop- 
ment, as  Mr.  Bellamy  does  in  his  Looking  Backward.  It  may,  after  all,  be 
nothing  but  a passing  phase  of  that  capitalist  organisation  of  robbery, 
w hich  surely  must  be  attacked  in  front  by  the  workers  grown  conscious  of 
their  slavery.”  155 

This  reformist  gradualism  and  this  theory  of  spontaneity,  while  they  provok- 
ed Morris’s  indignation  and  encouraged  him  to  broaden  and  sharpen  his  at- 
tacks against  the  Fabian  ideology,  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  provoke 
the  violent  reaction  whose  direct  consequence  was  the  writing  of  Sews  from 
Sowhere  The  thing  that  drove  him  to  fury  was  Bellamy’s  picture  of  future 
society,  primarily  its  regimentation.  All  workers  from  21  to  45  years  of  age  are 
strictly  enrolled  into  the  industrial  army,  according  to  “the  principle  of  general 
military  service,  as  it  was  understood  in  our  day”,  and  Dr.  Leete  explains  that 
“our  entire  social  order  is  wholly  based  upon  and  deduced  from  it”  (this  prin- 
ciple). The  great  event  of  the  year  is  the  day  of  the  recruitment  parade,  15  Oc- 
tober, when  young  people  reaching  thrir  majority  enter  production  and  the 
quadragenarians  leave  active  service.1  v’  The  organisation  of  this  army  is 
uniform  for  all  professions  and  is  somewhat  complex.  Without  going  into  fussy 
details,  we  note  that  the  workers  are  split  into  four  main  classes:  that  of 
labourers,  in  which  all  beginners  remain  from  21  to  24  years,  then  that  of  ap- 
prentices, where  they  remain  one  year;  then,  workers  proper  from  25  to  45 
years,  split  into  three  grades,  each  divided  into  two  classes,  finally,  the  officers. 
Every  year  everyone  is  promoted  or  degraded  according  to  his  deserts.1*7  The 
officer  corps  is  a carefully  ordered  hierarchy  up  to  generals  of  guilds, 
lieutenant-generals  of  groups  of  guilds  and  general-in-chief,  who  is  president  of 
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thr  United  States.  The  junior  officers  are  appointed  by  their  superiors  and  the 
officers-general  are  elected  by  retired  members  of  the  guilds,  who  thus  con- 
stitute a sort  of  gerontocracy.138  Women  constitute  a separate  army  corps,  no 
less  hierarchical,  and  are  given  lighter  tasks. 1 Even  the  sick,  the  crippled  and 
mentally  defective  are  grouped  into  a special  corps,  wearing  its  special  badge, 
and  carrying  out  tasks  consistent  with  their  aptitudes.140  Discipline  is  strict; 
woe  betide  him  who  refuses  to  carry  out  his  duties,  because  he  can  be  “cut  off 
from  all  human  society”!  141  Dr.  Leete  proudly  compares  the  resultant 
efficiency  with  “the  German  army  in  the  time  of  von  Moltke”  142 
Bellamy  intended  to  follow  a military  career,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  was 
rejected  at  the  West  Point  entrance  examination  because  of  physical 
inadequacy.14'  It  seems  that  this  setback  was  an  enormous  disappointment  for 
him  and  left  him  with  a lasting  sense  of  frustration.  If  every  utopia  is  a matter 
of  temperament,  it  certainly  appears  that  Bellamy’s  springs  from  a well-defin- 
ed desire  for  compensation.  This  seems  to  be  shown  in  an  article  he  published 
in  1890  to  expand  his  theories,  in  which  he  wrote: 

“Is  it  a wonder  that  war  has  a glamour?  That  glamour  we  would  give 
to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  industry  by  making  them,  like  the  duty  of  the 
soldier,  public  service.”  144 

Julian  West,  returning  in  his  dream  to  the  Boston  of  his  youth,  witnesses  a 
military  parade  and  reflects  upon  the  power  industry  would  achieve  by  in- 
troducing “the  scientific  manner  in  which  the  nation  went  to  war”. 143  We  are 
not  astonished  to  hear  that  the  first  “nationalist  club”  was  founded  in  Boston 
in  1888  by  a group  of  retired  officers,  probably  very  little  suspect  as 
socialists!1 

Fhc  idea  of  humanity  transformed  into  a “huge  standing  army,  tightly 
drilled  ’,  4 could  only  horrify  Morris.  After  reading  Looking  Backward  he  ex- 
claimed that  “if  they  brigaded  him  into  a regiment  of  workers  he  would  lie  on 
his  back  and  kick”4*  This  strict  discipline  is  reinforced  by  a bureaucratic 
production  organisation,  divided  into  ten  departments  and  innumerable  sub- 
ordinate services,  which  exercises  so  meticulous  a control  that  “even  if  in  the 
hands  of  the  consumer  an  article  turns  out  unfit,  the  system  enables  the  fault  to 
be  traced  back  to  the  original  workman”.149  The  distribution  of  goods,  which 
Bellamy  describes  particularly  complacently,  is  inspired  by  the  same  care  for 
efficiency  and  centralisation.  Little  local  shops  have  disappeared  replaced  by 
vast  establishments  where  the  citizens  do  not  receive  products  directly  but  are 
presented  with  a vast  range  of  samples,  the  same  in  all  localities,  from  which 
they  make  their  choice  and  put  in  their  order,  'Dteir  purchases  are  deducted  on 
their  credit  cards  from  the  annual  amount  constituting  their  salaries.  I'he 
order  is  transmitted  by  a system  of  tubes  to  a central  warehouse  which,  by 
means  of  other  tubes,  promptly  delivers  the  goods  home. 1 It  goes  without 
saying  that  such  an  organisation,  founded  upon  immense  industrial  concentra- 
tion, excludes  all  craft,  all  imagination,  all  human  contact  between  consumer 
and  producer.  It  is  absolute  authoritarian  uniformity. 

Undoubtedly  Morris  did  not  reject  Bellamy’s  forecast  m bloc,  and,  without 
being  able  to  speak  of  borrowings,  one  detects  certain  ideas  that  appealed  to 
him  and  which  he  developed  in  his  own  utopia,  although  m different  forms  and 
u mother  spirit:  general  abundance,  the  elimination  of  middlemen  and 
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parasites,  the  abolition  of  money  and  trade.  One  can  observe  certain 
similarities,  not  only  in  the  realm  of  economics  but  even  in  that  of  institutions 
the  disappearance  of  politics  and  parties,  the  simplification  of  legislation,  the 
enormous  decrease  in  crime  and  misdeameanoui  in  the  absence  of  any  clash  of 
personal  interests,  the  replacement  of  prisons  by  hospitals,  the  absence  of 
lawyers, !M  of  fiscal  administration,  of  army  and  navy. 

All  these  transformations  are  drawn,  certainly  against  a socialist 
background,  but  just  what  kind  of  socialism  is  it?  It  is  true  that  in  the  political 
field  the  State  apparatus  is  strikingly  reduced.  However,  we  observe  the  sur- 
vival of  a judiciary  and  of  a police  force.  Much  worse,  in  Morris's  eyes,  the 
State  is  more  centralised  than  ever  and  the  governments  of  the  states  of  the 
Union  have  finally  disappeared.'*2  He  criticises  this  “huge  national 
centralisation,  working  by  a kind  of  magic  for  which  no  one  feels  himself 
responsible”,  whereas  the  communism  he  foresees  tends  towards  direct 
democracy  practised  in  territorial  units  as  small  as  possible  with  everyone  par- 
ticipating in  public  affairs.'^  He  objects  to  the  powers  given  to  the  retired, 
who  “should  form  a kind  of  aristocracy  (how  curiously  the  old  ideas  cling)”. 1,4 
But  above  all  it  is  the  weight  of  this  enormous  economic  machine,  this 
“organisation  of  life  with  a vengeance”,  this  “huge  standing  army”,  which 
seem  overpowering  to  him  Bellamy’s  system,  he  writes,  "may  be  described  as 
State  communism,  worked  by  the  very  extreme  of  national  centralization”.1 

Morris’s  condemnation  of  Bellamy’s  utopia  seems  to  have  been  mis- 
understood by  most  critics,  because  of  their  lack  of  sufficient  understanding  of 
the  Marxist  theory  of  two  stages  upon  which  Morris’s  predictions  were  found- 
ed. I shall  come  back  to  this  at  length  and  at  the  proper  point  in  our  study  For 
the  moment  I briefly  indicate  that  Morris,  follow  ing  Marx,  saw  two  successive 
stages  in  the  construction  of  the  future  society.  The  first,  socialism,  following 
the  seizure  of  power  by  the  working  class,  would  be  a period  of  slow  and 
difficult  building,  in  the  course  of  which  the  proletarian  State  would  liquidate 
the  old  class  society,  take  possession  of  all  the  means  of  production  and  set  up 
an  efficient  and  democratic  economy.  This  State,  by  force  of  circumstances, 
would  be  authoritarian  and  would  need  to  possess  means  of  coercion  But  it 
would  only  be  transitional.  When  democracy  was  established  and  the  new 
economy  reached  abundance,  when  many  of  the  contradictions  had  lx*en  over- 
come, a new  era  w'ould  dawn,  that  of  communism,  the  fundamental 
characteristic  of  which  would  be  the  withering  away  ol  the  State  Morris  looked 
forward  to  the  first  stage,  characterised  by  state  socialism,  without  plrasurr 
and  even  with  some  apprehension,  but  he  regarded  it  as  inevitable  He  hoped 
it  would  be  as  short  as  possible,  and  in  his  utopian  fervour,  all  his  hopes  and 
attentions  were  centred  on  the  second  stage,  that  of  a fully  achieved  com- 
munism as  described  in  News  from  Nowhere.  The  essential  idea  is  that  the  first 
stage  could  not  in  any  circumstances  be  regarded  as  the  culmination,  an  end  in 
itself.  Now  this  is  exactly  what  he  reproaches  Bellamy  with  The  latter,  in  his 
preface,  certainly  speaks  of  “the  progress  that  shall  be  made,  ever  onward  and 
upward,  till  the  race  shall  achieve  its  ineffable  destiny”  In  an  article 
published  in  September  1889  by  the  Christian-socialist  magazine  Dawn  and 
reproduced  as  a postscript  in  many  editions  of  Looking  Backward . he  asserts  that 
the  Americans  of  the  year  2000  would  not  be  content  with  the  social  state  they 
would  have  rra<  hed  and  would  not  consider  it  as  “anything  more  than  a single 
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step  in  the  infinite  progression  of  humanity  towards  the  divine”'1 
Nevertheless,  there  is  not  a single  line  of  the  story  to  suggest  what  this  ‘inef- 
fable destiny”  might  be.  The  social  system  in  question  is  an  enormous  State 
machine  with  minute  gears,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  modify  the 
tiniest  cog.  Everything  in  it  seems  to  be  immutable,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of 
evolution  But  in  the  eyes  of  Morris,  the  Marxist,  the  state  of  the  productive 
forces  would  allow  transition  to  a higher  stage,  and  such  socialism  could  only 
be  a dead  end  or  an  abortion.  This  excessive  centralisation  appears  to  him  as  a 
caricature  of  a structure  of  the  first  stage,  during  which  the  first  lineaments  of 
the  succeeding  stage  should  appear  little  by  little.  That  is  exactly  why  the 
success  of  Looking  Backward  seriously  worried  Morris: 

“The  book  is  one  to  be  read  and  considered  seriously,  but  it  should  not 
be  taken  as  the  Socialist  bible  of  reconstruction;  a danger  which  perhaps 
it  will  not  altogether  escape,  as  incomplete systems  impossible  to  be 
carried  out  but  plausible  on  the  surface  are  always  attractive  to  people 
ripe  for  change,  but  not  knowing  clearly  what  their  aim  is.”  i5<> 

At  that  particular  time,  Bellamy's  book,  with  its  dogmatic  form,  risked  both 
distorting  the  theoretical  education  of  the  militants  and  turning  away  sym- 
pathisers. 

“It  requires  notice  all  the  more  because  there  is  a certain  danger  in 
such  books  as  this,  a two-fold  danger;  for  there  will  be  some 
temperaments  to  whom  the  answer  given  to  the  question.  How  shall  we 
live  then?  will  be  pleasing  and  satisfactory,  others  to  whom  it  will  be  dis- 
pleasing and  unsatisfactory.  The  danger  to  the  first  is  that  they  will 
accept  it  with  all  its  necessary  errors  and  fallacies  (which  such  a book 
must  abound  in)  as  conclusive  statements  of  facts  and  rules  of  action, 
which  will  warp  their  efforts  into  futile  directions.  The  danger  to  the  se- 
cond, if  they  are  but  enquirers  or  very  young  Socialists,  is  that  they  also 
accepting  its  speculations  as  facts  will  be  inclined  to  say.  If  that  is 
Socialism,  we  won't  help  its  advent,  as  it  holds  out  no  hope  to  us.  ” 

It  w as  to  give  hope  back  to  socialists  that  Morris  wrote  Aews  from  At  where  to 
>how  that  beyond  the  wall  raised  up  by  Bellamy  opened  the  great  humanist 
concept  of  communism,  that  the  future  could  not  be  brought  to  a stop  in  the 
sacrosanct  and  mechanical  discipline  of  state  socialism  Mores  utopia  was 
also  presented  in  the  form  of  a hierarchical,  disciplined  and  immutable  world 
But  Morris  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  criticise  this  aspect.  Steeped  in 
historical  materialism  as  he  was,  he  saw  this  as  the  healthy  reaction  of  a man 
of  true  mediaeval  values  face  to  face  with  the  mad  individualism  of  the  new 
men  the  hierarchy  remained  a lormal  hierarchy  based  upon  human 
relationships.  But  above  all  More  was  not  looking  into  the  future  his  utopia 
was  timeless,  and,  on  his  own  avowal,  still  unrealizable  Bellamy,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  starting  from  the  definite  economic  circumstances  of  the  nineteenth 
centurv  to  build  the  future,  and,  if  Moms  could  not  agree  about  the  manner  of 
the  change  to  socialism  he  accepted  willy-nilly  the  eventuality  of  state 
socialism  What  he  would  not  accept  was  the  extreme  nature  of  the  imagined 
regime,  nor  would  he  accept  its  permanence  Over  and  above  the  deep 
repugnance  he  felt  for  the  mechanisation  of  life  in  Bellamy  \ system.  Morris  s 
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apportion  was.  most  of  all,  based  upon  his  conception  of  finalities,  that  is  of 
chronology  It  seems  very  probable  to  us  that  the  revolutionary  chronology  of 
N*v/  * /r»m  \owktn  was  determined  in  relation  to  Looking  Backward  and  in  rent  - 
tion  against  its  implications  Bellamy  's  talc  is  placed  in  the  year  2000  and.  he 
writes,  "the  present  organisation  of  society  is,  in  its  completeness,  less  than  a 
century  old”.  Morris  deliberately  puts  back  the  date  of  the  great  change  to 
10^2  he  is  no  gradualist,  the  change  was  to  be  a real  revolution  with  a seizure 
of  power  by  the  proletariat,  and  the  ability  of  capital  to  survive  and  to  resist 
was  not  to  l>e  under-estimated  His  own  story  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
iwrntv-sccond  century,  and,  of  the  two  hundred  years  which  have  passed  since 
the  revolution,  the  first  fifty  were  enough  to  cITect  the  transition  through  the 
first  siage  He  feels  sure  that  after  one  and  a half  centuries  of  communism 
nothing  could  be  left  of  state  socialism  after  the  Bellamy  pattern. 

l o these  theoretical  oppositions  was  added  the  profound  clash  of  two  totally 
different  sensibilities  and  of  two  fundamental  conceptions  of  the  very  quality  of 
life  Morris  placed  work  at  the  heart  of  existence.  If,  in  capitalist  society,  it  had 
become  a sordid  chore,  the  first  task  of  communism  would  be  to  make  it  once 
more  a need  and  a joy.  by  w av  of  diversity  of  occupation  and  man  s expression 
of  himself  through  his  work.  The  Calvinist  Bellamy  would  have  none  of  this; 
faithful  to  the  theological  concept  of  the  original  curse,  he  explicitly  calls  it 
the  edict  of  Eden”  ‘ The  strict  discipline  which  prevents  anybody  s 
avoiding  work  comes  not  only  from  economic  necessity  but  also  from  moral, 
even  religious  needs.  Work  is  man's  natural  punishment,  but  utopia,  founded 
on  the  right  to  happiness,  removes  its  excessive  bitterness  and  unfairness  by 
mechanising  it,  arid  rewards  twenty-four  years  of  toil  by  a long  retirement  free 
of  all  productive  effort,  to  allow  the  free  blossoming  of  individuality 

“Know,  O child  of  another  race  and  yet  the  same,  that  the  labor  we 
have  to  render  as  our  part  in  securing  for  the  nation  the  means  of  a com- 
fortable physical  existence  is  by  no  means  regarded  as  the  most  impor- 
tant, the  most  interesting,  or  the  most  dignified  employment  oi  our 
powers  W e look  upon  it  as  a necessary  duty  to  be  discharged  before  wc 
can  fully  devote  ourselves  to  the  higher  exercise  of  our  faculties,  the  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  enjoyments  and  pursuits  which  alone  mean 
life 

•Such  a break  seems  completely  senseless  to  Morris: 

44 . everybody  is  to  begin  the  serious  work  of  production  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  work  three  years  as  2 labourer,  and  then  choose  his  skilled 
oc*  upation  and  work  till  he  is  forty-five,  when  he  is  to  knock  off  his  work 
and  amuse  himself  (improve  his  mind,  if  he  has  one  left  himV  Heavens! 
think  of  a man  of  forty-five  changing  his  habits  suddenly  and  by  com- 
pulsion! 

For  him  it  would  fie  a ^>oor  compensation  to  become  a member  of  a judicial 
and  politic*!  aristocracy.  Nothing  was  more  alien  to  ail  Morris’s  aspirations 
than  this  total  break  between  the  individual  and  his  job,  which  Bellamy  made 
a real  article  of  faith  In  the  America  ol  the  year  2000,  the  allocation  of 
labour  is  done  according  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  If  a particular  oc- 
cupation is  short  of  workers  it  is  made  more  attractive  by  decreasing  the  work- 
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jne  hours.  But  diversity  of  employment  is  excluded.  The  individual  is  free  at 
the  beginning  to  choose  his  work  according  to  his  aptitudes,  but  therealrcr  he 
is  a specialist  If  he  has  mistaken  his  vocation,  he  can  go  in  another  direction, 
but  he  is  not  encouraged  to  do  so  and  can  only  do  so  up  to  the  age  ol 
thirty-five.1'*  This  monotony,  added  to  the  traditional  concept  of  task-work, 
repels  Morris: 

“ . variety  of  life,"  he  replies  to  Bellamy,  "is  as  much  an  aim  of  true 
Communism  as  equality  of  condition,  and  . nothing  but  a union  of 
these  two  will  bring  about  real  freedom. ” lo' 

What  incentives  to  work  w'ould  there  be  in  such  a society  ? Not  the  hope  ol  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  since  the  credit  card  is  the  same  for  all,  and  Morris 
congratulates  him,  moreover,  on  having  understood 

“the  necessity  for  the  equality  of  the  reward  of  labour,  which  is  such  a 
stumbling-block  for  incomplete  Socialists”. 

Bellamy  recognises  that  disciplinary*  obligation  would  not  be  enough,  and. 
on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  share  the  confidence  in  mankind  that  animates 
Morris’s  humanism.  No  doubt,  he  writes,  there  are  noble-natured  beings  who 
do  not  need  stimulus. 

‘But  all  men,  even  in  the  last  year  of  the  twentieth  century,  are  not  of 
this  high  order,  and  the  incentives  to  endeavor  requisite  for  those  who  are 
not  must  be  of  a sort  adapted  to  their  inferior  natures.  ” M 

VV  ell,  first  there  is  the  desire  to  reach  the  higher  ranks  of  the  industrial  army 
“Our  young  men,”  says  Dr.  Leete,  ‘'are  very  greedy  of  honours."  1 " They  will 
he  laden  down  with  them: 

“diligence  in  the  national  service  is  the  sole  and  certain  way  to  public 
repute,  social  distinction  and  official  power”. 

I here  w ill  even  be  "special  privileges  and  immunities  in  the  way  of 
discipline  Another  factor  just  as  much  at  work  is  the  sex  urge.  The  code  of 
education  for  women  trains  them  only  to  give  their  hands  to  meritorious 
workers. 1 These,  thinks  Morris,  are  wretched  expedients: 

“In  this  part  of  his  scheme,  . . . Mr.  Bellamy  worries  himself  un- 
necessarily in  the  seeking  (with  obvious  failure)  some  inc  entive  to  labour 
to  replace  the  fear  of  starvation,  which  is  at  present  our  only  one, 
whereas  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  true  incentive  to  useful 
and  happy  labour  is  and  must  be  pleasure  in  the  work  it  sell.” 

In  the  same  way  Morris  has  no  sympathy  lor  the  way  machines  have  in- 
vaded the  world  of  Bellamy  $ utopia  He  himself  did  not  hide  the  need,  during 
the  first  stage,  to  rely  largely  on  mechanisation  to  produce  the  plenty  needed 
for  the  introduction  of  communism.  But  for  him  it  is  only  transitional,  and  we 
shall  see  how'  he  envisages  development  into  a world  where  man,  master  <4 
energy  and  its  uses,  refuses  to  sacrifice  the  harmonious  use  of  his  native  skills 
Ijxtkinn  backward,  on  the  other  hand,  certainly  seems  to  introduce  a gadget- 
civilisation.  A gigantk  network  of  tubes  ensures  communication  and  distribu- 
tion and  all  operations  connected  with  it  are  performed  by  machines 
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\\  ashing.  cooking  repairs  are  ail  done  electrically  in  public  establishments 
An  automatic  a stern  of  canopies  shelters  the  pavements  in  the  event  of  bad 
virathcr  \nd.  above  all,  every  house  is  telephomcally  linked  to  a transmit- 
ting station  with  manv  programmes  which  pours  music  and  sermons  into  each 
home,  twenty-four  hours  a dav  As  A I.  Morton  ironically  remarks,  that 
,<j>pr*rs  to  be  the  only  pleasure  the  inhabitants  know,  p and  another  historian 
of  utopias*  ccrtainlv  better  disposed  towards  Bellamy,  cannot  refrain  from 
reproaching  him  for  a grim  mechanical  ideal  ".  *'  That  is  certainly  the 
opinion  of  \\  illiam  Morris,  w ho  attempts  to  overcome  the  problem  and  get  to 
the  bottom  of  things 

In  short,  a machine-litc  is  the  best  which  Mr.  Bellamy  tan  imagine 
for  us  on  all  sides,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  then  that  his  only  idea  of 
making  labour  toier  able  is  to  decrease  the  amount  of  it  by  means  of  fresh 
and  eve*  fresh  developments  of  machinery.  This  view  1 know  he  will 
share  with  nuns  Socialists  with  whom  I might  otherwise  agree  more 
than  1 tan  with  him  this  ideal  of  the  great  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labour  in  the  mere  means  of  machinery  is  a futility.  The  human  race  has 
alw  ays  put  forth  alx>ut  as  much  energy  .as  it  could  in  given  conditions  of 
chmate  . .ind  the  development  of  mans  resources,  which  has  given 
him  greater  powers  over  nature,  has  driven  him  also  into  fresh  desires 
and  boh  demands  on  nature,  and  thus  made  his  expenditure  of  energy 
much  what  it  was  before  1 believe  that  this  will  always  be  so,  and  the 
multiple  anon  of  machinery  will  just  - multiply  machinery."' 

Hun  exactly  what  Morris  observes  in  the  world  described  by  Bellamy 
Dr  l/v-te  proudly  proclaims  that  they  have  “given  a prodigious  impulse  to 
labor-saving  inventions  in  all  sorts  of  industry",  l*~  but  also  that  there  are 
products  for  which  'p°Pu^ar  fluctuates,  and  novelty  is  frequently 

required  fins  gigantic  industrial  army,  writes  Morris,  is  “compelled  by 
Mimr  mysterious  fate  to  unceasing  anxiety  for  the  production  of  wares  to 
satisfy  every'  caprice  however  wasteful  and  absurd,  that  mayr  cast  up  among 
them" 

fn  a rational,  egalitarian  and  truly  human  society,  mens  burdens  would  at 
la>r  be  lightened,  and  they  would  regain  their  dignity  and  their  essential  being 
simplv  bv  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  tasks 

‘ it  is  probable  that  much  of  our  so-called  1 refinement  \ our  luxury  - 
m short  our  civilization  - will  have  to  be  sacrificed.  ” 

This  unlimited  industrialisation  has  another  consequence  which  Morris 
finds  abominable.  that  of  reducing  life  to  a totally  urban  civilisation.  It  is  a fact 
worthy  of  comment,  showing  dearly  the  extent  to  which  the  logic  of  a system 
can  override  persona)  tasies,  that  Bellamy  himself  was  by  no  means  a 
town-dweller  Hr  spent  almost  his  whole  life  in  his  straggling  village  of 
< Chicopee  f alls  and  hardly  knew  Boston  he  even  had  to  use  a town  plan  when 
writing  looting  Backward*  Gompton-Ricketl  sets  the  “urban  socialism"'  of 
the  \mrric an  utoptst  against  the  “rural  socialism  of  Morris,**3  which  is 
excessive  because  Morris  * aim  was  to  resolve  the  contradiction  between  town 
and  country  But  it  i*  certain  that  this  docs  not  show  for  a moment  in 
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Bellamy's  account,  with  one  near  exception  which  our  poet  picks  up  with  acer- 
bity in  his  criticism: 

“Mr  Bellamy's  ideas  of  life  are  curiously  limited;  he  has  no  idea 
beyond  existence  in  a great  city,  his  dwelling  of  man  in  the  ftiture  is 
Boston  (U.S.A.)  beautified  In  one  passage,  indeed,  hr  mentions  villages, 
but  with  unconscious  simplicity  shows  that  they  do  not  come  within  his 
scheme  of  economical  equality,  but  are  mere  servants  of  the  great  centres 
of  civilization.  This  seems  strange  to  some  of  us,  who  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  our  experience  ought  to  have  taught  us  that  such  aggregations  ol 
population  afford  the  worst  possible  form  of  dwelling  place  . . . ” 

All  these  elements  contribute  to  creating  or  reinforcing  the  petty-bourgeois 
climate,  this  atmosphere  of  '"cockney  paradise”  which  exasperated  Morris 
when  he  read  the  book  He  himself,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  apprehensive  that 
some  such  climate  would  obtain  during  the  first  phase  of  socialist  society  and 
that  the  proletariat,  after  centuries  of  privation,  would  be  content  with  a “dull 
level  of  mediocrity”  But  what  Bellamy  described  seemed  worse  still  to  him, 
and  further  worsened  by  its  permanent  nature.  ITie  characters  introduced  are 
cut  off  from  any  industrial  or  rural  working  background.  They  are  petty- 
bourgeois,  as  little  different  as  possible  from  their  1887  ancestors,  having  kept 
the  same  way  of  life  and  the  same  cultural  ideal. 

I he  equal  wealth  and  equal  opportunities  of  culture  which  all  per- 
sons now  enjoy,'  Dr.  Leete  explains  to  Julian  West,  “have  simply  made 
us  all  members  of  one  class,  which  corresponds  to  the  most  fortunate 
class  with  you.”  ,8H 

1 he  development  of  teaching,  he  says  again,  has  allowed  everyone  to  acquirr 
what  you  used  to  call  the  education  of  a gentleman”,  lv  and  the  reasons  he 
gives  for  this  development  are  suggestive: 

‘ 1 he  cultured  man  in  your  age  was  like  one  up  to  the  neck  in  a 
nauseous  bog  solacing  himself  with  a smelling  bottle  You  see,  perhaps, 
now;  how  we  look  at  this  question  of  universal  high  education.  No  single 
thing  is  so  important  to  every  man  as  to  have  tor  neighbors  intelligent, 
companionable  persons.” 

One  cannot  even  say  that  Dr  Leete  s conversation  reveals  a very  high  level 
of  culture  or  imagination.  He  refuses  to  be  astonished  at  anything  whatsoevei 
when  it  can  be  explained  scientifically  ”,  75  and  his  complacent  and  selective 
admiration  is  given  to  anything  which,  in  this  new  world,  contributes  to  elite  i- 
cn<  y and  comfort  He  has  a good  measure  of  philistinism  and  utilitarianism 
n ///  (iradgrind,  wrapped  in  insipid  and  unctuous  spiritualism.  His  life  in  re- 
tirement, with  his  daughter  and  colourless  wile,  has  something  traditionally 
cramped  about  it,  and  one  cannot  say  that  the  frequent  listenings  to  the 
telephone-radio  bring  a very  elevating  stimulus  to  it.  I he  Sunday  sermon 
broadcast  in  this  way.  which  Bellamy  reproduces  from  beginning  to  end, 
without  sparing  us  a line,  devoutly  punctuated  with  “Ah!  mv  friends!  \ exalts 
the  divine  mission  of  the  new  society  in  the  flattest  tone?)  of  neo-conformism 
We  know'  nothing  whatever  of  how  Mrs.  Leete  occupied  hersell,  freed  jn  she 
was  from  domestic  cares  by  perfect  equipment  As  for  the  occupation  ol  their 
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daughter  Kdith  (who,  curiously  enough,  does  noi  appear  to  have  been  con- 
scripted into  rhe  female  corps  of  the  industrial  army),  the)  appear  to  consist 
exclusively  of  going  round  the  shops:  “an  indefatigable  shopper”/7  her 
mother  calls  her  YVe  admire  the  tenacity  of  Victorian  customs:  thus,  at  the 
end  of  a meal,  the  ladies  withdraw.  leaving  the  men  to  talk  frcelv. 1 ’ Bellamy  s 
collectivism  is  tempered  by  very  interesting  traies  of  the  spirit  of  keeping 
oneself  to  oneself  In  general,  meals  are  no  longer  prepared  at  home  and  we  go 
with  the  Leetes  and  their  guest  to  the  local  communal  restaurant,  hoping  to 
see  the  new  humanity  more  closely  and  to  meet  them  in  their  daily  existence 
Our  hopes  remain  vain,  for  in  this  restaurant  each  family  has  its  private  dining 
room,  where  it  is  served  by  a waiter  in  a “slightly  distinctive  uniform”  and 
whose  manner  is  that  “of  a soldier  on  duty”. Did  Morris  think  of  this  dreary 
picture  when  he  was  writing  about  his  pretty  girls  and  jolly  guests  in  his  Guest 
House'*’  A whiff  of  individualism  seems,  too,  to  impregnate  the  whole  of  public 
life  in  this  world  where  each  strives  to  achieve  a higher  rank  The  women  are 
not  left  out,  for,  as  Dr.  Lrete  informs  us,  “our  girls  are  as  full  of  ambition  for 
their  careers  as  our  boys’*. 1 ,s  As  for  Julian  West,  he  has  no  trouble  over  linking 
up  with  his  past  and  one  of  his  first  cares  is  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  new 
structure  and  find  himself  a good  position. 

A.  L.  Mortem,  whose  penetrating  observations  are  always  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, secs  in  this  collection  of  details  the  reason  for  the  extraordinary  popular- 
ity of  luxfking  Backward. 

“At  a time,”  he  writes,  “when  the  professional  classes  and  the  small 
producers,  who  were  still  very*  numerous,  felt  caught  between  the  Trusts 
and  the  militant  workers,  they  were  offered  a prospect  of  Advance 
Without  Tears,  a socialism  which  did  not  force  them  to  take  sides  in  the 
battle. 

We  are  convinced,  from  his  own  evidence,  that  such  was  Bellamy’s  exact 
and  deliberate  intent.  In  a letter  to  one  of  the  organisers  of  the  “nationalist 
movement”,  he  wrote  explicitly: 

“I  thoroughly  approve  what  you  say  about  directing  your  efforts  more 
particularly  to  the  conversion  of  the  cultured  and  conservative  class. 
That  was  precisely  the  special  end  for  which  Looking  Backward  was 
written. ”r> 

Morris  made  no  mistake.  In  his  article  in  Commonweal,  he  wonders  whether 
Bellamy  really  is  a socialist  and  presumes  that  he  would  be 

“ . perfectly  satisfied  with  modern  civilisation,  if  only  the  injustice, 
misery,  and  waste  of  class  society  could  be  got  rid  of;  which  half-change 
seems  possible  to  him.  The  only  ideal  of  life  w hich  such  a man  can  see  is 
that  of  the  industrious  professional  middle-class  men  of  today  purified 
from  their  crime  of  complicity  with  the  monopolist  class,  and  become  in- 
dependent instead  of  being,  as  they  are  now  are,  parasitic  ai  ” ,Vn 

Morris  s tone  becomes  violent  and  personal  when  he  comes  to  the  defence  of 
the  human  values  to  which  he  was  most  strongly  attached.  If  utopia  is  a matter 
of  temperament.  Bellamy’s  is,  typically,  “unhistoric  and  unartistic”. ,g"  It  is 
plain  that  one  cannot  find  in  Looking  Backward  the  slightest  consideration  ot 
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humanity’s  past,  the  slightest  search  for  a cultural  heritage.  The  absence  of  a 
livinu  tradition,  which  makes  American  civilisation  so  unattractive  in 
Morris's  eves,  is  accentuated  by  an  arid  and  formless  modernism,  bizarre! y in- 
termingled with  the  worst  Victorian  hideousness  The  occasional  precise 
details  which  bedeck  the  narrative  must  have  turned  our  poet's  stomach  The 
description  of  the  neighbourhood  big  store  is  especially  distressing 

. . above  the  portal,  standing  out  from  the  front  of  the  building,  a 
majestic  life-size  group  of  statuary,  the  central  figure  of  which  was  a 
female  ideal  of  Plenty,  with  her  cornucopia'’. 

Inside  stretches  a vast  hall,  its  air  freshened  by  a “magnificent  fountain' 
and  the  light,  corning  from  a vast  cupola,  is  softened  by  the  velvet  tones  of  the 
frescoes  which  adorn  ceiling  and  walls:  we  are  left  unaware  of  the  subjects  or 
motifs  and  their  only  purpose  appears  to  be  to  “soften”  the  light  ' Such  are 
the  only  revelations  of  the  visual  arts  of  the  new  age  The  most  that  we  learn  m 
addition  is  that  the  public  buildings  are  “of  colossal  size”,  and  that  Boston  is 
full  of  fountains  and  statues,  but  on  this  occasion  wt  are  spared  the  description 
of  them  As  in  Morris’s  utopia,  the  taste  for  luxury  is  transferred  to  these 
buildings  and  simplicity  prevails  in  the  home,  202  but  whereas  Morris  likes 
“elbow-room”,  the  houses  are  small  and  contain  the  minimum  of  furniture  in 
order  to  facilitate  upkeep  ~ The  furniture,  moreover,  has  not  changed  at  all 
since  the  nineteenth  century.  Bellamy’s  only  aesthetic  originality  is  his  in- 
sistence upon  diffused  artificial  lighting. 204  Finally,  in  the  matter  ol  dress, 
although  women’s  clothes  have  shed  their  grotesque  voluminousness,  men's 
have  not  undergone  any  appreciable  change.20*  But  these  are  details  .which 
have  a very  secondary  place  in  the  story.  Beauty  for  Bellamy  is  clearly  a con- 
ventional adjunct  giving  the  whole  the  seal  of  respectability.  This  philistine  at- 
titude arouses  Morris's  indignant  repudiation.  Art,  he  replies, 

"is  not  a mere  adjunct  of  life  which  free  and  happy  men  can  do  without, 
but  the  necessary  expression  and  indispensable  instrument  of  human 
happiness”.  ** 

I he  happiness  and,  more  accurately  perhaps,  the  blossoming  of  mankind 
are  the  major  themes  of  Morris's  utopia  It  would  be  unjust  to  imagine  that 
they  he  outside  Bellamy’s  preoccupations,  but  his  passion  for  organisation  at 
any  price  seems  to  override  any  other  consideration.  This  results  in  the 
profound  difference  of  viewpoint  which  we  sense  immediately  in  their  ap- 
proach to  anything  to  do  with  human  development.  However,  they  both 
iorcsee  certain  similarities  of  progress,  and  l am  very  tempted  to  believe  that 
Morris  has  taken  several  ideas  from  Bellamy,  even  though  they  assume  a very 
different  hue  in  his  own  utopia.  The  first,  undoubtedly  common  to  many 
utopists,  but  which  takes  a particular  twist  and  convincing  force  through  the 
new  form  of  anticipatory  vision,  is  that  of  man's  physical  transformation  and 
the  general  improvement  in  public  health.  It  would  be  surprising,  says  L)t 
l.cete  to  Julian,  if  it  were  otherwise: 

“In  your  day,  riches  debauched  one  class  with  idleness  ol  mind  and 
body  while  poverty  sapped  the  vitality  of  the  masse*  by  overwork,  bad 
food,  and  pestilent  home*.” 
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Moms  does  not  put  it  any  differently.  On  a definite  point,  we  may  wonder 
w hether  he  did  not  find  in  Bellamy  the  suggestion  of  another  idea  to  which  he 
gave  loud  expression:  the  women  no  longer  have  the  elegant  chlorotic  pallor  ol 
the  Victorian  era  and  have  no  shame  over  their  splendid  health  Ihis  seems  to 
stand  out  from  the  portrait  of  Edith  Lcetc: 

‘ Feminine  softness  and  delicacy  were  in  this  lovely  creature  delicious- 
ly combined  with  an  appearance  of  health  and  abounding  physical  vitali- 
ty too  often  lac  king  in  the  maidens  with  whom  alone  1 could  compare 
her."** 


fhis  difference  from  the  women  of  the  nineteenth  century,  “who  seem  io 
have  been  so  generally  sickly”, 207  Bellamy  attributes  to  their  obligation  to 
work  From  this  improvement  in  general  health,  due  to  better  conditions  ol  liv- 
ing. he  deduces  one  consequence  which  Morris  advances  much  further:  ihc  in- 
crease in  the  expectation  of  life  to  eighty-five  or  ninety.  1 In  News  from  Nowhere 
the  idea  of  longevity  achieves  triumphal  expression.  It  is  probably  inaccurate 
to  assume  that  we  are  dealing  with  a borrowing,  or  an  inspiration.  But  perhaps 
the  recent,  stormy  reading  of  Looking  Backward  caused  in  Morris  s mind  the 
crystallisation  of  certain  ideas  which  had  already  matured  or  again  the  realisa- 
tion that  these  ideas  should  be  picked  up  and  improved  on  in  the  development 
of  his  own  utopia. 

ft  is  curious  that  Bellamy,  despite  his  Fabianism,  uses  the  same  terms  as 
Morris  to  condemn  the  tendency  of  the  contemporary  feminist  movement  to 
create  among  women  an  “unnatural  rivalry  with  men  , and  he  wants  account 
to  be  taken  of  the  natural  differences  between  the  sexes  in  the  allocation  of 
tasks  Bellamy,  like  Morris  (and  perhaps  more  than  him),  proclaims  ab- 
solute equality,  but  hr  also  stresses  one  interesting  aspect  of  the  new  people 
women  no  longer  have  any  timidity,  any  feeling  ol  inferiority  to  men  and  can, 
“without  an\  discredit  to  her  sex.  reveal  an  unsolicited  love  It  is  true  that 
when  placed  in  this  situation  Edith  Leete  shows  wholly  conventional  reactions, 
giving  die  lie  to  this  fine  principle,  and  simpers  unrestrainedly  at  the  idea  of 
“throwing  herself  into  the  arms  of  one  she  has  known  but  a week  Her 
general  attitude  is  that  of  a well-brought-up  young  lady  of  the  worthy 
bourgeoisie;  she  differs  very  little  from  her  ancestor,  Edith  Bartlett,  Julian  s 
fiancee  of  the  previous  century,  and  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  contra^ 
between  her  and  the  wonderful  Ellen  of  News  from  Nowhere , w ho  passionately 
embodies  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  communist  mankind.  Other  stale 
whiffs  of  bourgeois  values  must  have  put  Morris  off  during  his  reading. 
Eugenics  is  a natural  preoccupation  of  all  utopists,  but  Bellamy’s  fancies  on 
the  point  were  hardly  calculated  to  attract  him  “For  the  first  time  in  history, 
says  Dr.  Leete,  “the  principle  of  sexual  selection,  with  its  tendency  to  preserve 
and  transmit  the  better  types  of  the  race,  and  let  the  inferior  types  drop  out, 
has  unhindered  operation  Here  in  fact  is  the  new  feminine  morality." 


to  wed  greatly  now  is  not  to  marry  men  of  fortune  or  title,  but  those 
who  have  risen  above  their  fellows  by  the  solidity  or  brilliance  of  thou 

service  to  humanity.  In  form  nowadays  the  only  aristocracy  with 
which  alliance  is  distinction  . 


ITierein,  asserts  the  doctor,  lies  the 


surest  and  most  efficacious  spur  to  work 
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Thr  whole  upbringing  of  girl*  ii  strictly  oriented  in  th»*  direction.  One  oft  hero 
would  need  a great  deal  of  courage  and  would  be  forced  to  "defy  the  opinion  of 
her  generation"  if  she  fell  in  love  with  a man  of  inferior  type,  who  was,  conse- 
quently, pledged  to  celibacy: 

“Our  women  have  risen  to  the  full  height  of  their  responsibility  as  the 
wardens  of  the  world  to  come  to  whose  keeping  the  keys  of  the  future  arc 
confided.  Their  feeling  of  duty  in  this  respect  amounts  to  a sense  of  con- 
secration. It  is  a cult  in  which  they  educate  their  daughters  from 

childhood/*214 

Nothing  was  more  alien  to  Morris  than  this  idea  of  coercive  selection  It  bore 
loo  much  resemblance  to  the  distortion  of  the  Darwinian  theory  of  natural 
selection  that  the  nineteenth  century  bougeoisie  had  adopted  to  justify  their 
rule,  and  the  idea  of  this  matrimonial  aristocracy  of  merit  held  nothing  appeal- 
ing In  the  smiling  world  of  News  from  Nowhere,  liberation  from  the  scourge  of 
capitalism  has,  after  several  generations,  sufficed  to  "take  the  sting  out  of 
heredity"  and  spread  intelligence  and  beauty  broadly  among  men  and  women, 
so  that  “each  finds  his  own"  without  conflict  and  while  humanity  continues  to 
blossom. 

When  we  get  down  to  basic  facts,  a fundamental  divergence  shows  between 
Morris's  ideology  and  Bellamy's.  The  latter  remains  true  to  the  old  speculative 
humanism.  He  believes  in  an  abstract,  unchangeable  man,  who  responds  to 
changing  stimuli  as  the  conditions  of  life  itself  change.21  In  fact,  Bellamy's 
eternal  man  has  remained,  in  the  year  2000,  the  man  of  1887  and  has  adapted 
the  new  institutions  to  his  ‘‘eternal  nature".  For  Morris,  the  Marxist,  on  the 
contrary,  the  human  essence,  in  the  words  of  the  Theses  on  Feuerbach, 

is  no  abstraction  inherent  in  each  single  individual;  in  its  reality  it  is  the 
ensemble  of  the  social  relations". 

So  the  mankind  described  in  News  from  Nowhere , transformed  by  the  produc- 
tion relationships  of  communism,  has  nothing  in  common  with  that  of 
Bellamy*!  ‘‘cockney  paradise”. 

However,  these  two  humanisms,  the  one  abstract,  the  other  dialectical  and 
concrete,  meet  in  parallel  formulations,  whose  similarity,  at  the  lirst  glance, 
goes  a long  wav  Bellamy  speaks  in  his  novel  of  the  "solidarity  of  the  race"  and 
of  “the  brotherhood  of  man".216  He  had  written  an  article  on  “the  religion  of 
solidarity"  and,  defining  the  principles  of  his  "nationalist  movement",  he 
asserted  that  "the  sentiment  of  human  brotherhood,  which  is  the  animating 
principle  of  Nationalism,  is  a religion  in  itself’*.21  Morris  for  his  part  speaks 
over  and  over  again  of  the  religion  of  humanity.  This  was  a formula  made 
fashionable  by  Comtism,  which  he  adopted  without,  as  far  as  he  was  concern- 
ed, giving  it  any  mystical  character  But  this  language  in  Bellamy  produces  an 
unexpected  turn  of  thought  that  appears  to  have  inspired  Morris  directly  In 
the  sermon  broadcast  over  the  telephone,  the  preacher  declares  that,  alter  the 
transformation  ol  trot  i tut  ions,  "it  was  lor  the  first  time  possible  to  see  what 
un perverted  human  nature  really  was  like",  and  that  these  noble  qualities,  re* 
discovered,  have*  “lor  the  first  time  in  human  history  tempted  man- 
kind to  tail  in  love  with  itself"  Stripping  this  humanism  of  us  speru- 
hiiw*  ideology.  Morris  says  that  the  “religion  of  humanity"  will  cease,  in 
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the  era  of  communism,  to  be  a ritual  formula  which  the  present  hardly 
justifies.  and  it  will  be  so  not  at  ail  because  “eternal  man”  will  have  been 
cleared  of  the  blemishes  of  bourgeois  civilisation,  but  because  the  new  social 
relationships  will  have  created  new  individuals,  truly  worthy  of  being  loved. 
With  Bellamy,  in  fact,  one  is  always  dealing  with  man  in  the  abstract  and  not 
w ith  individuals  In  private  notes,  which  A E.  Morgan  published  for  the  first 
time  in  his  study,  he  repudiated  the  diversity  of  the  psyche: 

“ Hie  important  variations  are  very  few  . The  Deity  did  not  task  his  in- 
genuity much  in  devising  personalities.  And  rightly,  for  the  impersonal 
life  which  all  have  in  common  is  the  only  important  part  of  men  or 
women  ’wt 


Starting  from  this  conception,  one  understands  better  how  much  there  could 
lie  in  Bellamy’s  future  humanity  that  is  all-embracing,  undifferentiated,  even 
totalitarian  Against  this  is  ranged  Morris's  utopian  ultimate,  where  com- 
munism means  the  free  development  of  the  individual. 

ITus  religion  of  human  brotherhood  which,  in  Morris’s  case,  possesses  the 
simple  quality  of  depth  of  feeling,  totally  devoid  of  any  metaphysical  content, 
is,  with  Bellamy,  saturated  with  a deistic  spiritism  which,  while  not  strictly 
confessional,  never  breaks  with  the  Christian  theology  that  Morris  s 
materialism  had  long  since  discarded.  The  high  point  of  the  American  story  is 
reached  when  they  listen  by  telephone  to  the  Sunday  sermon  on  the  moral  and 
divine  value  of  the  new'  institutions.  “It  is  very  easy,”  asserts  the  preacher,  “to 
believe  in  the  fatherhood  of  God  in  the  twentieth  century. ” 220  Men,  he  goes 
on,  are  now  “images  of  God  indeed,  not  the  travesties  of  Him  they  had 
seemed.” 221  And  in  concluding  his  sermon  he  evokes  mankinds  utopian 
future  in  mystical  terms: 

“For  twofold  is  the  return  of  man  to  God  'who  is  our  home',  the  return 
of  the  individual  by  way  of  death,  and  the  return  of  the  race  by  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  evolution,  when  the  divine  secret  hidden  in  the  germ  shall  be 
perfectly  unfolded.  ” 222 

It  is  not  in  the  least  surprising  to  discover  that  Bellamy's  nationalist  move- 
ment, founded  by  retired  officers,  was  later  taken  under  the  wing  of  the 
Theosophical  Society.22'  Despite  his  profound  tolerance  and  the  respect  he 
always  showed  for  anybody's  convictions,  Morris  could  not  fail  to  feel  his  an- 
tipathy increased  towards  a utopia  w here  traditional  belief  in  God  was  added 
to  so  many  elements  which  aroused  his  indignation.  The  violence  of  his  reac- 
tion can  be  measured  by  the  opposite  extremes  he  sometimes  reaches  in  Mews 
from  Nowhere  It  can  be  measured,  too,  by  the  promptitude  with  which  he 
began  to  write  his  own  utopia.  A bare  six  months  separate  its  first  appearance 
in  Commonweal  (1 1 January  1890)  from  the  article  on  Looking  Backward  (22  June 
1889).  V\  hen,  at  the  end  of  1890,  a pirate  edition  of  Mews  from  Nowhere  appeared 
in  the  fjnited  States,  copied  straight  from  the  issues  of  Commonweal , not  only 
did  he  not  taice  ollence  or  show'  any  intention  of  prosecuting,  he  announced  the 
news  to  Bruce  GUsier  joyfully.^  It  must  have  given  him  satisfaction  to  be 
able  in  this  way  to  carry  his  contradiction  of  his  adversary  into  his  own  land 
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and  to  put  his  vision  of  the  future  full  development  of  humanity  in  direct  op- 
position to  a prediction  he  regarded  as  an  aberration  and  a dead  end. 

I would  not  want  to  close  this  chapter  on  the  possible  influence  upon  Morris 
of  earlier  utopias  without  making,  in  an  interrogative  way,  one  complementary 
suggestion.  Bulwer  Lytton's  novel  The  Coming  Race,  published  in  1871.  had  a 
degree  of  success.  Did  Morris  read  it?  The  total  absence  throughout  his 
writings  of  the  slightest  reference  to  this  book  leaves  it  doubtful.  Certain 
themes  important  in  News  from  Nowhere  had  already  appeared  there.  The 
mysterious  “force”  which  propels  Morris’s  barges  and  which  is  available 
everywhere  recalls  the  “vril”  of  Bulwer  Lytton.  The  theme  of  longevity  is  com- 
mon to  both  utopias.  Finally,  on  one  very  particular  point,  namely  the  new 
direction  assumed  by  literature  in  the  new  society,  1 have  taken  a passage 
which  curiously  resembles  later  remarks  by  Morris's  Ellen.  A Utopian  of  the 
underground  world  described  by  Bulwer  Lytton  says  to  the  visitor: 

uVVe  find  by  referring  to  the  great  masterpieces  in  that  department  of 
literature  which  we  all  still  read  with  pleasure,  that  they  consist  in  the 
portraiture  of  passions  which  we  no  longer  experience  - ambition, 
vengeance,  unhallowed  love,  the  thirst  for  war-like  renown,  and  such  like 
• No  one  can  express  such  passions  now,  for  no  one  can  feel  them,  or 
meet  with  any  sympathy  in  his  readers  if  he  did.  Again,  the  old  poetry 
has  a main  element  in  its  dissection  of  those  complex  mysteries  of  human 
character  which  conduce  to  abnormal  vices  and  crimes,  or  lead  to  signal 
and  extraordinary  virtues.  But  our  society,  having  got  rid  of  temptations 
to  any  prominent  vices  and  crimes,  has  necessarily  rendered  the  moral 
average  so  equal,  that  there  are  no  very  salient  virtues.”  226 

The  tone  is  undoubtedly  very  different,  but  the  idea  is  the  same.  However,  in 
the  absence  of  any  evidence,  let  us  beware  of  jumping  to  hasty  conclusions. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


Mediaevalism  and  its  Utopian  Ferments 

William  Morris's  utopian  speculations  did  not  take  shape  until  the  ’eighties 
and  did  not  find  final  expression  until  after  his  active  adhesion  to  socialism. 
I he  ideological  framework  of  his  investigation  of  the  luture,  as  we  shall  have 
ample  opportunity  of  establishing,  was  historical  materialism.  But  when,  in 
1 HH3.  he  joined  the  ranks  of  Hyndman’s  Democratic  Federation,  he  was 
already  forty -nine,  with  a great  volume  of  aesthetic  and  literary  creation 
behind  him  Not  only  did  he  not  deny  this  past,  but  he  found  in  it  the  rational 
justific  ation  for  his  decision  It  was  as  an  artist  that  he  became  a revolutionary. 
It  w,i^  because  capitalist  society  stifled  art  and  annihilated  the  human  values 
necessary  to  its  development  that  he  wanted  to  take  part  in  political  and  social 
action  to  overthrow  this  inhuman  system  and  assure  men  the  full  development 
of  their  capacities.  This  new  humanity,  as  it  grew  up  before  his  utopian  eyes, 
was  not  abstract  and  speculative  but  presented  composite  characteristics.  On 
the  one  hand,  if  was  the  logical  result  of  a new  way  of  life,  the  communist  wav 
of  life,  founded  upon  theoretical  data  conforming  to  historical  laws;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  w as  the  realisation  of  the  aspirations  of  a real  man  living  in  the 
real  conditions  of  the  nineteenth  century  - not  merely  the  aspirations  of  an 
isolated  individual,  but  those  of  a great  social  stratum,  expressing  itself 
through  his  voice  after  having  been  expressed  through  those  of  many  artists 
and  thinkers  whose  message  had  shaped  his  own  evolution. 

1 fee!  it  would  be  superfluous,  when  so  many  others  have  already  done  so,  to 
make  another  analysis  of  the  revolt  against  industrial  civilisation,  against  its 
ugliness  and  its  injustice,  which  mark  the  art  and  literature  of  the  Victorian 
era  l oniv  wish  to  refer  here  to  one  aspect  of  that  revolt  which  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  important  in  the  construction  of  Morris’s  utopia  - namely,  the 
glorification  of  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  writers  and  artists  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  the  face  of  the  hideousness  of  the  industrial  towns,  the  poverty  of 
the  workers,  the  impoverishment  and  humiliation  of  the  petty  bourgeoisie,  ol 
unbridled  individualism  and  the  profit  motive,  many  among  them  felt  the  need 
to  justify  their  inadaptability  or  their  failure  to  conform  by  having  recourse  to 
a historical  reference  Incapable,  through  their  class  loyalties  or  lack  of 
political  and  social  awareness,  of  glimpsing  the  least  prospect  lor  the  future 
beyond  timid  reforms,  they  turned  to  the  past,  towards  what  seemed  to  be  the 
most  perfect  antithesis  of  the  unac  ceptable  present.  And  their  romantic  fervour 
converted  the  Middle  Ages  into  a golden  age.  Their  mediaevalism  was 
sometimes  pure  aesthetic  escapism,  sometimes  a critical  weapon,  sometimes 
passionate  historical  research  Morris  passed  through  all  these  phases  His 
originality  lay  in  going  far  beyond,  and  in  transforming,  as  it  were,  negative 
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medievalism  into  positive  mediaevalism  Abandoning  nostalgia  and 
.cremiads,  he  armed  himself  with  the  data  ol  scientific  soc  ialism  in  order  to 
push  ajar  the  doors  of  the  future.  But  the  very  uncertainty  of  antic  ipation  drove 
him  to  give  the  characters  of  his  utopia  definite  features,  moral  and  aesthetic  as 
well  as  material.  He  was  obliged  to  draw  upon  the  ensemble  of  pre-c  apitalist 
values,  rediscovered  by  his  immediate  predecessors,  to  suggest  the  Fate  of  the 
new  humanity.  The  stage  of  thinking  he  then  reac  hed  separated  him  radically 
from  many  of  the  forms  of  previous  mediaevalism.  This  is  why  our  study  of 
sources  in  this  field  will  be  purposely  limited  to  the  ideological  aspects  which 
survived  this  great  transformation.  We  shall  pass  rapidly  over  minor  survivals, 
even  if  they  are  linked  with  great  names,  and  come  to  the  ideology  of  Ruskin 
which  was  already  a synthesis  and  even  more:  in  fact,  it  constitutes  a first  draft 
of  positive  mediaevalism,  and  was  the  original  inspiration  of  Morris's 
utopianism  before  it  was  grafted  into  the  framework  of  his  scientific  socialism 
in  a strange,  almost  harmonious  intertwining. 

1.  Walter  Scott,  Keats,  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  William  Blake 

I shall  not,  then,  retrace  the  successive  stages  of  Morris's  immense  mediaeval 
culture,  and  on  this  point  refer  the  reader  to  Mackail’s  biography  and  to  the 
solid  and  documented  studies  of  E.  P.  Thompson  and  Margaret  Grennan.  Let 
us  just  recall  that  at  the  age  of  four  the  poet  was  devouring  the  novels  of  Walter 
Scott,  that  by  the  age  of  seven  he  had  read  them  all,  and  that  he  reread  them 
passionately  all  his  life.  This  lasting  tenderness  was  not  without  banter,  and  he 
reproaches  the  author  of  The  Antiquary  for  having  felt  the  need  to  excuse  himself 
lor  loving  an  art  and  a way  of  life  which  it  was  still  general  to  regard  as 
barbarous.1  What  Morris  owes  to  Scott,  much  more  than  a taste  for  a certain 
kind  of  imagery,  was  “a  longing  to  know  something  real  of  the  lives  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  us”.2  From  his  childhood  he  found  among  the 
characters  of  the  Waver  ley  Novels , not  conventional  heroes  with  set  attitudes, 
but  human  beings  leading  ordinary  lives;  not  only  lords  and  great  ladies,  but 
yeomen  and  swineherds.  Warlike  prowess  goes  side  by  side  with  the  lowly 
details  of  daily  life.  Scott’s  inspiration  was  often  of  the  people,  and  the 
rebellious  tones  of  John  Ball  echo  the  sarcasms  of  the  buffoon  YVamba.  It  is  is  a 
Middle  Ages  characterised  by  a robust  attachment  to  the  things  of  this  world. 

This  realistic  mediaevalism  had  to  withstand  the  considerable  ascendancy 
of  aestheticism  during  the  Oxford  years  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  period  The 
daily  d£cor  of  what  remained  of  old  Oxford,  whose  quadrangular  architecture 
haunted  Morris’s  memory  when  he  came  to  describe  the  homes  ol  the  twen- 
ty-second century,  was  a real  setting  which  his  history-ridden  imagination 
peopled  with  real  characters,  despite  their  stylisation.  The  poems  of  7 he 
Defence  of  Cuenevere,  with  their  passionate  humanity  and  the  absence  of  languor 
contrast  sharply  with  the  dreamings  of  Rossetti.  1 he  influence  ot  Keats,  then 
predominant,  did  not  affect  both  poets  in  the  same  way.  Certainly  it  turned 
Morris  towards  an  escapist  mediaevalism  for  some  long  years.  But  Keats  s es- 
capism already  contained  the  denunciation  of  the  htdeousness  of  the  modern 
town  (“the  jumbled  heap  of  murky  buildings”)  and  a yearning  lor  visual  beau- 
ty closely  allied  with  a love  of  nature.  Even  along  the  road  of  escapism  Morris 
extracted  lessons  in  realism.  What  he  appreciated  above  all  in  Keats  was  that 
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hr.  quire  unlike  Shelley,  had  eyes  to  see.4  The  dream  held  living  forms  and 
Morris's  utopia  strongly  maintained  this  characteristic.  In  this  respect  nothing 
seems  more  significant  than  the  memory  of  the  final  lines  of  the  Ode  Uia 
\ighltngoUy  (“Was  it  a vision  or  a waking  dream?1  - Fled  is  that  music:  Do  I 
wake  or  sleep  T%)  which  we  find  in  the  last  lines  of  News  from  Nowhere:  . . and 
if  others  can  see  it  as  1 have  seen  it,  then  it  may  be  called  a vision  rather  than  a 
dream"  Whether  it  is  concerned  with  the  past  or  the  future,  the  reading  of 
Keats  blazed  the  ti  ail  from  dream  to  vision  for  Morris  It  sharpened  his  eye  at 
the  same  time  as  it  encouraged  him  to  leave  reality  behind. 

This  fervour  of  vision,  thus  enriched,  is  perhaps  even  more  important  than 
Morris  s debt  to  Pre-Raphaelitism,  and  here  one  must  walk  cautiously.  In  fact, 
it  has  become  a lazy  habit  to  include  Morris  among  the  Pre-Raphaelites.  Ihis 
hasty  definition  is  doubtless  explicable,  but  only  corresponds  to  facts  in  a very 
partial  way:  it  takes  no  account  of  the  time  factor  and  is  a result  of  several  ton- 
fusions.  When,  in  1856.  Morris  became  acquainted  with  Rossetti,  the 
Brotherhood,  properly  speaking,  hardly  existed  any  more.  It  was  only  an  after- 
math  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  ideology,  crystallising  for  Morris  through  the  per- 
sonality of  Dante  Gabriel,  who  heid  him  under  his  spell  for  two  years.  But  it 
was  not  long  before  events  separated  these  two  completely  dissimilar  men.  The 
silent  intimate  drama  of  the  shared  affections  of  Jane,  who  had  become  Rosset- 
ti’s fantasy  figure,  and  the  latter's  petty  attitude  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of 
the  Morris  Firm,  emphasised  the  incompatibilities  and  led  to  the  final  break  in 
1875.  The  medievalism  which  marked  Morris’s  poetical  work  during  all  this 
period  quickly  diverged  from  the  mystical  and  sensual  subtleties  which 
delighted  the  genius  of  Rossetti  While  imitation  of  him  is  clear  in  yout  i u 
poems  such  as  Praise  of  my  Udy , with  its  refrain  of  Beata  men  Domino,  one  can 
find  scarcely  a trace  remaining  of  this  infatuation  in  The  Earthly  Paradise  w iere 
the  much  more  earthy  influence  of  Chaucer  is  predominant,  llie  two  journeys 
to  Iceland,  in  1871  and  1873,  freed  Morris,  as  he  states  himself,  “from  the 
maundering  side  of  mediaevalism”  He  had  found  a people  living  m 
somewhat  primitive  conditions,  faithful  to  ancestral  traditions,  among  w om 
social  inequality  was  not  blatant  and  whose  human  contacts,  warm  and  sim 
pie.  perhaps  lingered  in  his  memory  as  a preliminary  outline  for  the  easv 
fraternity  of  News  from  Nowhere.  He  had  also  become  acquainted  with  nordic 
literature,  and  the  heroic  ruggedness  of  the  Sagas  gave  him  a taste  for  virile  ac- 
tivities and  feelings.  Phis  was  the  starting  point  for  a study  of  barbarian  society 
whic  h was  to  have  a two-fold  influence  upon  his  thinking.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
came  to  think  that  whatever  was  best  in  the  mediaeval  heritage  was  a survival 
from  an  older  past.  On  the  other,  the  catastrophic  ideology  of  the  Sagas,  with 
their  myth  of  the  twilight  of  the  gods,  the  "ragna  rok'\  involved  his  utopia  in  a 
long  alternative  between  barbarism  and  socialism. 

About  187  , , Morris’s  new  political  and  social  preoccupations  snatched  him 
for  ever  away  from  the  lures  of  pure  art.  However,  in  the  realm  of  the  visual 
arts,  the  break  with  Pre-Raphaelite  mediaevalism  is,  at  first  glance,  less  ap- 
prec  table,  and  it  i.  because  of  this  that  the  hasty  judgment  to  w hich  we  have 
refeered  has  been  made.  Such  an  idea  comes  naturally  to  the  mind  of  anyone 
v»s.tmg  the  William  Morns  Room  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and  see- 
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Room  was  decorated  by  the  Firm  in  1867  If  the  same  visitor  explores  the  fur- 
niture rooms  in  the  Museum,  he  will  discover  a later  and  very  different  phase 
in  the  Firm’s  products,  with  a simplicity  and  elegance  of  line  foreshadowing 
the  trends  of  modern  art.  Nevertheless  it  is  true  that,  up  to  the  last  stage  of 
typographical  design  at  the  Kelmscott  Press,  the  Pre-Raphaelite  influence  per- 
sisted. That  is  where  the  ambiguity  comes  in.  Most  of  these  creations  were  the 
result  of  collaboration,  the  decorative  part  being  Morris’s  work,  and  the 
figures  by  Burne-Jones,  who  remained  true  to  Rossetti  s aesthetics  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  That  is  exactly  why  I am  inclined  to  think  that,  taken  together, 
Morris’s  visual  creations  leave  a sometimes  false  impression  and  that  they 
retarded  his  literary  and  ideological  creativity.  The  two  artists  were  liked  in  a 
friendship  that  was  extraordinary  and,  when  one  examines  it  closely,  rather 
mysterious.  The  destruction  by  Lady  Burne-Jones  of  a great  part  of  her  cor- 
respondence with  Morris  is  suspect  in  more  than  one  respect,  and  the  nature  of 
their  relationship  is  not  altogether  clear.  Morris’s  friendship  and  admiration 
for  Burne-Jones  were  total  and,  it  seems,  blind.  He  flew  into  mad  rages  if 
anyone  criticised  him  in  his  presence.8  He  remained  faithful  despite  their 
complete  political  disagreement  from  1883  on.  9 Possibly  Morris  did  not  realise 
that  his  own  development,  even  in  the  field  of  art,  was  taking  him  a very  long 
way  away  from  the  position  which  Burne-Jones  still  kept,  and  we  may  wonder 
if  this  continued  collaboration  was  not,  in  the  long  run,  a handicap:  to  my  way 
of  thinking  it  has  confused  the  real  image  of  Morris  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  In 
due  course  we  shall  see  how  the  human  and  material  pictures  in  News  from 
Nowhere  no  longer  had  anything  in  common  with  the  Pre-Raphaelite  style 
neither  Ellen  nor  Clara  could  be  imagined  on  the  canvases  of  Burne-Jones  or 
Rossetti. 

If,  in  1880,  Morris,  speaking  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  painters,  still  called  them 
my  masters”,  their  chief  merit  in  his  eyes  lay  in  having  restored  the  link  with 
mediaeval  art,  in  having  “caught  up  the  golden  chain  dropped  two  hundred 
years  ago  and  yet  more  in  having  spread  “discontent  at  the  ignoble  ugliness 
that  surrounds  them”.  "J  He  sharpened  and  developed  these  ideas  in  1891  in  a 
lecture  which  he  gave  in  Birmingham  upon  Pre-Raphaelite  painting.  It  is 
noticeable  that  his  tone  has  become  more  detached.  He  speaks  of  it  in  the  past 
and  as  something  outside  himself.  He  sees  in  the  movement  “a  portion  of  the 
general  revolt  against  Academicism  in  Literature  as  well  as  Art”  and  considers 
it  to  be  “a  branch  of  the  great  Gothic  art  which  once  pervaded  all  Europe’  He 
praises  it  for  its  rediscovery  of  the  ancient  qualities  of  naturalism,  of  narrative 
expression  and  of  decoration  However,  this  same  lecture  allows  doubts  to 
show  through.  It  was  a weakness  he  asserts,  to  have  abjured  any  representa- 
tion of  contemporary  reality  and  to  have  taken  refuge  only  in  the  evocation  of 
the  past,  even  though  the  ugliness  of  the  age  fully  justified  such  escapism.  But 
he  stands  even  further  apart  when,  coming  to  more  general  considerations  in 
the  full  development  of  his  thought,  he  dec  lares  to  his  listeners  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  re-do  the  work  of  the  past,  and  that  tradition  is  without  value  unless 
it  helps  us  to  create  something  new.  In  an  article  which  appeared  in  1884.  he 
asserted  that  it  was  in  plunging  into  the  mediaeval  tradition  that  the 
Pre-Raphaelites  had  done  original  work  His  189!  lecture  did  not  renew  this 
assertion,  and  the  generalised  judgment  which  Morris  then  uttered  leaves  the 
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In  I he  held  of  historical  thinking,  the  most  real  and  characteristic  thing 
which  our  poet  owed  to  Prr-Raphaehtism  was  not  just  the  exaltation  of 
mediaeval  art  (that  he  had  already  rediscovered),  but  above  all  the  consequent 
condemnation  of  all  artistic  production  since  the  Renaissance.  Holman  Hunt, 
the  theoretician  of  the  movement,  had  long  attac  ked  the  decay  of  painting  from 
the  generation  after  Raphael  up  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  became  the 
labourite  target  for  vituperation  Graham  Hough  strangely  points  out  about 
this  that  Kuskin,  the  leader  of  thought  and  the  protector  of  the  Brotherhood, 
wav  in  his  turn,  influenced  by  it  In  the  first  two  volumes  ol  Modem  Painters,  his 
references  to  Raphael  are  always  respectful,  and  it  is  only  in  the  third  volume, 
published  in  IS  So,  that  he  follows  his  disciples  in  discovering  the  poison  in- 
troduced bv  the  corruption  and  pride  of  the  Renaissance. 

In  truth,  this  particular  debt  goes  further  back,  long  before 
Prc-Raphaehtism  had  yet  plaved  the  role  of  conveyor  belt.  In  1847  Rossetti 
had  acquired  for  ten  shillings  a book  of  manuscripts  (prose,  verse  and 
drawings?  b\  William  Blake,  and  subsequently  had  assisted  Gilchrist  in  the 
compilation  of  his  biography  Blake's  epigrams  and  jeers  are  contemptuous 
about  Correggio,  Titian,  Rubens.  Rembrandt,  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough, 
and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  they  helped  form  the  beliefs  of  the  young 
group  And.  again,  was  it  not  Blake  who  had  written,  with  a turn  ol  phrase 
already  typically  Ruskinian  "'Grecian  is  Mathematical  Form:  Goth  is  Liv- 
ing Form  " ' There  is  nothing  to  give  us  the  measure  of  Morris's  knowledge, 

at  this  stage,  of  Biake  s work  and  thought.  Perhaps  he  was  mainly  responsive 
to  his  graphic  art.  In  any  case,  we  can  find  no  earlier  allusion  than  1880,  and 
then  it  is  only  to  praise  the  limpidity,  the  purity,  the  simplicity  ol  his  language 
after  the  pretentious  jargon  of  the  versifiers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
chronologv  of  the  references  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he  must  have  reread  him 
in  1884,  at  the  start  of  his  life  as  a militant.  His  admiration  was  first  aesthetic 
He  marvelled  at  “the  almost  miraculous  phenomenon  of  a painter  of  that 
period  who  had  a real  and  strange  genius  for  the  decorative  or  beautiful  sideol 
the  art",  and  who,  “visionary'  as  he  was  understood  not  only  the  power  of 
words  m verse  but  also  the  power  of  form  and  colour  to  delight  the  eye  at  the 
same  time  that  it  exalts  the  mind”. 16  Gradually  his  interest  turned  to  the 
poetry  rather  than  the  engraving,  and  again  it  was  in  order  to  set  it  against 
that  of  the  classical  age  Blake  is  the  first,  he  writes,  “who  drew  English  poetry 
from  the  slough  of  conventional  twaddle  in  which  the  eighteenth  century  had 
sunk  it;  and  visionary'  as  he  was,  he  was  able  to  look  at  realities,  and  to  make 
his  words  mean  something".  It  is  in  these  terms  that  he  presented  The  LittU 
l a gab  and  to  the  readers  of  Commonweal so  his  attention  had  turned  to  the 
social  as|>rct.s  of  Blake’s  work,  to  the  denunciations  of  poverty  and  hypocrisy, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  later  publication  in  the  columns  of  his  weekly,  ot 
Ijmdon,  of  Auguries  of  Innocence  and  of  Holy  Thursday.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  Morris  was  aware  of  Blake’s  utopian  efforts  or  followed  him  in  his  abor- 
tive quest  lor  a new  Jerusalem.  Fie  cites  him  among  his  favourite  authors  in  his 
reply  to  the  Pall  M^l  Gazette  enqui™,  but  adds  after  his  name:  '‘the  part  of  him 
which  a mortal  can  understand’  He  was  put  off  by  the  complexity  of  the 
prophetic  books  and  also,  possibly,  by  the  religious  and  metaphysical  forms  of 
his  millenarianism. 
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2.  William  Cobbett 

Conversely,  his  robust  appetite  for  the  things  of  this  world  made  him  un- 
reservedly receptive  to  the  fiery  prose  of  William  Cobbett.  According  to  E.  P. 
Thompson,  he  seems  to  have  come  into  contact  with  his  works  in  1882  and  to 
have  delved  extensively  into  them  during  the  following  year.  1 lowever,  I have 
found  a use  of  Cobbett ’s  contemptuous  epithet  for  London,  “the  Wen”,  in  a 
talk  given  by  Morris  in  188 1.2'  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  these  readings 
should  have  come  so  late,  for  they  were  well  calculated  to  please  him.  Cobbett 
rapidly  became  one  of  the  classics  read  aloud  in  the  family  circle  and  Morris 
was  sufficiently  fond  of  him  to  forgive  the  disdainful  judgments  he  had  often 
passed  on  corners  of  England  dear  to  the  poet.  He  never  stopped  recommen- 
ding the  reading  of  Cottage  Economy , Advice  to  Young  Men  and,  above  all,  of  Rural 
Rides,  w hich  he  knew  by  heart,  if  one  is  to  believe  Mackail. 24  No  doubt  he  read 
other  books,  and  probably  a certain  number  of  brochures  and  pamphlets  taken 
from  the  Political  Register.  This  seems  to  emerge  from  a letter  of  1883,  in  which 
he  writes  “such  queer  things  they  are,  but  plenty  of  stuff  in  them”.  ' His 
impetuous  temperament  was  bound  to  be  captivated  by  the  aggressive  verve 
and  the  rustic  radicalism  of  the  man  Coleridge  called  the  rhinoceros  of  politics, 
whom  Heine  regarded  as  the  English  bulldog,  who  himself  took  the 
pseudonym  of  Porcupine  and  who  became  for  Morris  “the  master  of 
plain-speaking'  There  is  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  polemical  style  of 
many  of  the  articles  published  in  Commonweal  is  deliberately  modelled  upon 
Cobbett ’s  style. 

Did  he  read  A History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  which  is  Cobbett ’s  great 
contribution  to  the  mediaevalism  of  the  nineteenth  century?  I would  not  ven- 
ture to  assert  this  with  Professor  Le  Mire's  confidence, 2 because  Morris  never 
mentions  it  In  truth  the  question  is  not  very  important,  because  the  main 
ideas  developed  in  it  reappear  scattered  through  Rural  Rides.  Cobbett’s  point  of 
departure  was  his  desire  to  reply  to  the  campaign  carried  on  across  the  country 
against  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics.  Basing  his  ideas  upon  the  works  of 
the  historian  Lingard,  but  demonstrating  much  less  circumspection  in  his 
judgments,  Cobbett  saw  in  the  Reformation  the  source  of  all  the  evils  that 
were  rife  in  his  own  time.  Relying,  like  many  another  of  his  contemporaries, 
upon  the  methods  of  contrasts,  he  set  against  the  England  of  barracks,  of  fiscal 
structure,  of  Poor  Law  and  prisons,  the  mediaeval  England  of  convents, 
hospitals,  guilds  and  houses  of  charity: 

“Monks  and  nuns,  who  fed  the  poor,  were  better  than  sinecure  and  pen- 
sion men  and  women,  who  feed  upon  the  poor.”  2* 

He  insists  at  length  and  many  times  over  upon  the  rdle  played  by  the 
monastic  communities  and  upon  the  fact  that,  thanks  to  them,  pauperism  was 
unknown  for  centuries.  Morris,  less  responsive  to  the  religious  aspect  of  the 
problem,  no  doubt  paid  attention  to  the  picture  Cobbett  painted  of  conditions 
of  life  in  the  Middle  Ages.2*  This  explicit  refusal  to  regard  history  as  a 
succession  of  reigns  and  wars,  and  the  desire  to  find  out.  above  all,  how  the 
people  lived,  “comparing  the  then  price  of  labour  with  the  then  price  of 
food”/'  provided  him  with  material  for  fruitful  thought.  Sometimes  relying 
upon  figures  and  often,  also,  upon  the  resources  of  his  style  and  argument, 
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Gobbet!  showed  that  England  was  then  the  “land  of  roast  beef'  before 
bring  transformed  bv  the  Reformation  into  a “land  of  dry  bread  and  oatmral 
porridge”;  even  the  bread  finally  had  to  give  way  to  the  potato,  just  as  the  in* 
vigorating  mug  of  beer  was  to  be  replaced  by  the  cup  of  tea,  the  mother  ol  all 
vices.  '*  Not  only  were  the  pre- Reformation  English  belter  fed,  better  clothed 
and  better  housed,  but  they  enjoyed  greater  freedom.  What,  in  fact,  were  the 
vassalage  and  serfdom  of  the  feudal  regime  in  comparison  with  the  lot  of  in- 
dustrial workers  “compelled  to  work  fourteen  hours  a day,  in  a heat  of  eighty- 
four  degrees;  and  who  are  liable  to  punishment  for  looking  out  at  a window  of 
the  factory1*?  %2 

Cobbett  vehement l\  rejects  the  idea  that  the  population  figures  lor 
nineteenth-century  England  were  higher  than  they  had  been  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  I Tie  opposite  is  true,  hr  claims,  and  needs  no  more  proof  than  the 
number  and  size  of  the  churches  built  everywhere  to  accommodate  the  many 
more  parishioners  than  the  locality  now  possesses. 33  Abbeys,  monasteries,  and 
cathedrals  bear  witness  to  the  prosperity  of  mediaeval  England.  They  were 
built  at  a time  when  there  were  no  poor  and  no  poor-rates,  “when  every 
labouring  man  was  clothed  in  good  woollen  cloth;  and  when  all  had  plenty  of 
meat  and  bread  and  beer”.  And  that  is  why  the  construction  of  such  buildings 
is  impossible  todav  '4  Those  who  built  them  strove  in  exemplary  fashion,  “to 
make  the  country  beautiful,  to  make  it  an  object  of  pride  with  the  people,  and 
to  make  the  nation  truly  and  permanently  great”. 3'  Modern  man  is  filled  with 
a sense  of  inferiority  “upon  merely  beholding  the  remains  of  their  efforts  to  or- 
nament their  country  and  elevate  the  minds  of  the  people  If,  he  adds, 

“in  all  that  they  have  left  us,  we  see  that  they  surpassed  us,  why  are  we  to 

conclude,  that  they  did  not  surpass  us  in  all  other  things  worthy  of 

admiration?”30 

For  my  part,  he  says  again, 

“I  could  not  look  up  at  the  spire  and  the  whole  of  the  church  at 
Salisbury,  without  feeling  that  I lived  in  degenerate  times.  Such  a thing 
could  never  be  made  now.  ” 2 

Before  speaking  contemptuously  of  the  “dark  ages  \ one  should  compare 
such  monuments  with  “that  great,  heavy,  ugly,  unmeaning  mass  of  stone  call- 
ed St  Paul’s  *\w 

This  impetuous  rehabilitation  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  quite  closely  linked 
with  other  themes  which  are,  also,  constantly  recurring  with  Morris.  I would 
like  to  be  able  to  go  on  quoting  at  greater  length  (but  it  would  mean  departing 
from  the  line  I have  laid  down)  from  Cobbett  s thundering  invective  against 
Parliament  and  the  parties  wrangling  over  power  and  sinecures  these  pages 
are  masterpieces  of  English  prose,  and  here  the  master  leaves  the  disciple 
standing  Another  idea  frequently  expressed  is  of  more  direct  interest  to  us, 
because  it  plays  an  important  part  in  Morris’s  utopian  economy,  and  that  is 
the  need  to  have  done  with  the  middlemen  and  parasites.  Concerning  the  first, 
the  similarity  is  particularly  striking.  We  will  pass  over  generalities  on  the  sub- 
ject of 

‘ those  locusts,  called  middle-men,  who  create  nothing,  who  add  to  the 
value  of  nothing,  who  improve  nothing,  but  who  live  in  idleness  and  who 
five  well,  too,  out  of  the  labour  of  the  producer  and  the  consumer  ’ 
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But  here  is  somethin*  more  interesting,  because  wc  find  clearly  defined  the 
mediaeval  origin  of  an  idea  dear  to  Morris: 

“The  fair  and  the  market,  those  wise  institutions  of  our  forefathers, 
and  with  regard  to  management  of  which  they  were  so  scrupulously 
careful  . . . bring  the  producer  and  the  consumer  in  contact  with  each 
other  . . . The  fair  and  the  market  bring  them  together,  and  enable  them 
to  act  for  their  mutual  interest  and  convenience.  The  shop  and  the 
trafficker  keeps  them  apart;  the  shop  hides  from  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer the  real  state  of  matters.  The  fair  and  the  market  lay  everything 
open . . . 

In  Morris's  utopia,  where  cash  relationships  no  longer  intrude,  this  human 
contact  between  producer  and  consumer  is  an  important  element  of  the  new 
brotherhood.  The  denunciation  of  parasitism  is  made  by  Morris  as  sharply  as 
by  Cobbett.  With  the  latter,  it  is  true,  it  has  an  individual  and  systematic  twist. 
Hie  major  evil  is  the  national  debt,  and  he  uses  the  term  “Dead  Weight”  for 
the  band  of  parasites  who  live  upon  it,  at  the  expense  of  working  taxpayers. 
The  term  embraces 

‘twenty  thousand  parsons,  more  than  twenty  thousands  stock-brokers 
and  stock-jobbers  perhaps;  forty  or  fifty  thousand  tax  gatherers; 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  military  and  naval  officers  in  full  pay”, 

to  whom  a^re  added  the  swarms  of  military  pensioners  and  their 
beneficiaries.  It  is  “an  accursed  system  that  takes  the  food  from  those  that 
raise  it,  and  gives  it  to  those  who  do  nothing  that  is  useful  to  man”.42  It  has 
even  brought  into  being  dynasties  of  parasites,  passing  pensions  and  sinecures 
Irom  father  to  so n.4V  As  Morris  was  to  do,  Cobbett  links  the  idea  of  parasitism 
with  that  of  ugliness  and  physical  degeneration.  What  is  a watering  place?  It 
is,  he  writes, 

a place  to  which  East  India  plunderers,  West  India  floggers,  English 
tax-gorgers,  and  debauchees  of  all  descriptions,  female  as  well  as  male, 
resort,  at  the  suggestion  of  silently  laughing  quacks,  in  the  hope  of  get- 
ting rid  of  the  bodily  consequencies  of  their  manifold  sins  and  iniquities. 
When  I enter  a place  like  this  I always  feel  disposed  to  squeeze  up  my 
nose  with  my  fingers.” 44 

He  particularly  resents  the  army,  “that  the  Government  pays  with  our 
money”.1  If  one  recalls  that  it  then  performed  the  functions  of  a repressive 
police  force  against  popular  movements,  Cobbetts  reflection  goes  a long  way: 

“.  . . the  whole  amount  of  these  poor-rates  falls  tar  short  of  the  cost  of  the 
standing  army  in  time  of  peace!  So  that,  take  away  this  army,  which  is  to 
keep  the  distressed  people  from  committing  acts  of  violence,  and  you 
have,  at  once,  ample  means  of  removing  all  the  distress  and  all  the 
danger  of  acts  of  v iolence! 

Another  class  of  parasites  for  whom  Cobbett  has  a sharp  tooth  is  the  clergy, 
whom  he  vehemently  reproaches  for  becoming  rich  with  the  tithes  which  weic 
intended  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  help  the  needy  and  which  must  one  day  revert, 
alone  with  all  the  property  of  the  Church,  to  the  community.4  If  at  least,  he 
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adds,  the  clergy  did  a useful  job  in  devoting  their  enormous  leisure  lo  writing 
the  histories  of  their  respective  parishes,  the  evil  would  he  lessened.  4* 

To  the  parasitism  of  the  rich  is  added  the  equally  artificial  parasitism  of  the 
poor  Farmers  lack  the  means  to  pay  day-labourers  to  do  essential  work,  but 
have  to  pay  rates  enabling  the  parish  councils  to  employ  these  unemployed 
labourers  digging  holes  one  day  and  filling  them  the  next,  or  levelling  roads  so 
that  the  bile  of  parasites  stuffed  with  food  should  not  be  disturbed  by  jolting.4* 
The  same  misuse  of  labour-^ower  is  represented  by  the  construction  of  useless 
and  unproductive  barracks  V Like  Morris  later,  Cobbett  was  indignant  at  the 
anarchy  and  injustice  of  the  allocation  of  work 

Another  aspect  of  the  mess  is  the  dread  of  the  overproduction  of  com- 
modities on  the  pretext  that  it  lowers  the  price,  when  millions  of  workers  are 
too  poor  to  acquire  them  M But  it  is  these  same  economists  and  “feelosofers" 
who,  follow  ing  Malthus.  fear  an  overpopulation  of  workers  consuming  all  the 
foodstuffs,  when  everything  indicates  that  the  national  product  is  capable  of 
supporting  a number  three  to  ten  times  greater  than  the  number  of 
producers  ‘ If  there  is  overpopulation,  it  is  of  parasites,  encouraged  by  the 
svstem  of  pensions  Cobbett  '$  indignation  is  expressed  in  terms  that  must 
have  appealed  to  Morns: 

To  suppose  such  a thing  possible  as  a Society,  in  which  men,  who  arc 
able  and  willing  to  work,  cannot  support  their  families,  and  ought,  with  a 
great  part  of  the  women,  to  be  compelled  to  a life  of  celibacy,  for  fear  of 
having  children  to  be  starved;  to  suppose  such  a thing  possible  is 
monstrous  But,  if  there  be  such  a Society,  every  one  will  say,  that  it 
ought  instantly  to  be  dissolved;  because  a state  of  nature  would  be  far 
preferable  to  it.”*4 

Such  language  must  have  found  an  echo  in  Morris's  mind  at  the  time  when 
he  was  seeking  the  antithesis  of  “civilization”  in  a social  state  capable  of  recon- 
ciling ‘ barbarism”  with  socialism. 

The  parasite  overpopulation  has  arisen,  in  Cobbett ’s  eyes,  through  the 
monstrous  growth  of  big  cities  and  especially  of  London,  the  Wen.  This  word, 
“the  Wen”,  studs  all  his  writing  and  Morris  takes  it  up  untiringly.  'I he 
Malthusians.  writes  Cobbett,  “never  say  a word  about  the  too  great  popula- 
tion of  the  Wen;  nor  about  that  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Cheltenham,  and 
the  like!” 45 

“ . formerly  the  people  were  pretty  evenly  spread  over  the  country,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  the  greater  part  of  them  are  now,  collected  together  in 
great  masses,  where,  for  the  greater  part,  the  idlers  live  on  the  labour  of 
the  industrious.”  * 

I*he  latter  see  the  product  of  their  labour  transferred  there  “to  fatten  those 
who  live  in  these  new  houses”. s The  horror  he  feels  at  it  makes  Cobbett 
prophetic. 

“ Dispersed  this  Wen  must  be,  mind,  by  some  means  or  other ! This  must 
happen  at  last  Of  the  million  and  a half  people  who  are  drawn 
together  here,  more  than  a million  have  no  business  here  'Hiry  have 
been  drawm  here  by  unnatural  causes.  They  must  and  they  will  be 
scattered  ’ 
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Parasitism  and  urban  concentration  have  contributed  to  removing  men  from 
,hat  healthy  '‘state  of  nature”  which  existed  in  the  Middle  Ages  One  of  the 
signs  of  that  degeneration  appears  in  the  growing  acceptance  of  the  adultera- 
tion of  foodstuffs,  particularly  beer  and  bread,  and  Morris  later  outbids 
Cobbett  in  his  denunciation  of  the  use  of  substitutes  One  is  struck,  too,  by 
the  similarity  between  their  likes  and  dislikes.  Both  of  them,  passionately 
devoted  to  the  English  land  and  countryside,  protest  at  the  pollarding  of  trees. 
Cobbett,  for  example,  will  laud  the  beauty  of  the  country  between  Worth  and 
Tunbridge  Wells  where  “nobody  is  so  beastly  as  to  trim  trees  up  like  the  elms 
near  the  Wen”.61  He  feels  the  same  horror  as  Morris  at  the  modern  craze  for 
travel  for  travel’s  sake; 

“ the  facilities,  which  now  exist  of  moving  human  bodies  from  place  to 
place,  are  among  the  curses  of  the  country,  the  destroyers  of  industry,  of 
morals,  and,  of  course,  of  happiness.  It  is  a great  error  to  suppose,  that 
people  are  rendered  stupid  by  remaining  always  in  the  same  place.”  62 

Ihere  is  another  subject  upon  which  one  remarks  a notable  similarity  of 
outlook,  that  of  education.  Here  the  influence  of  Cobbett  is  obvious.  The  same 
condemnation,  perhaps  less  qualified  than  with  Morris,  of  the  public  schools 
and  universities,  which  produce  nothing  but  milksops  and  frivolous  idiots.  ' 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  institutions  devised  to  develop  a class  spirit  above 
all  else,  for  there  one  finds 

both  precept  and  example  for  all  that  is  servile  towards  the  powerful 
and  all  that  is  insolent  and  cruel  towards  the  weak.”  64 

lhe  education  dispensed  in  all  the  schools  has  the  sole  objective  of  prepar- 
ing the  children  of  the  rich  “to  live,  in  some  way  or  other,  upon  the  labour  of 
other  people”,  and  to  inculcate  into  the  poor  “the  rudiments  of  servility, 
pauperism  and  slavery”.65  The  teaching  methods  are  odious  “What  are 
called  the  learned  languages  operate  as  a bar  to  the  acquirement  of  real 
learning”; 6 and,  in  a more  general  way, 

it  is  no  small  mischief  to  a boy,  that  many  of  the  best  years  of  his  life 
should  be  devoted  to  the  learning  of  what  can  never  be  of  real  use  to  any 
human  being.  His  mind  is  necessarily  rendered  frivolous  by  the  long 
habit  of  attaching  importance  to  words  instead  of  things',  to  sourui  instead  of 

sense*' 67 

What  seems  to  Cobbett  to  lx*  no  less  serious  is  that  the  study  is  generally 
premature  and  takes  no  account  of  the  child's  natural  development  It  is  “the 
spoiling  of  the  mind  by  forcing  on  it  thoughts  which  it  is  not  fit  to  receive  \ It  is 
unreasonable  to  try  to  “put  old  heads  on  young  shoulders  The  mind, 
well  as  the  body,  requires  lime  to  come  to  its  strength”.  The  only  way  to  en- 
courage its  progress  is  to  give  “to  the  body  good  and  plentiful  food,  swrrt  air 
and  abundant  exercise”.  The  first  objective  should  be  the  happiness  of  the 
child  and  “book  learning,  if  it  tend  to  militate  against  this,  ought  to  be 
disregarded”.0"  Preceding  Morris,  he  thinks  that  for  him  salvation  lies  in  re- 
jection It  has  always  been  observed  of  these  schools  that  the  most  indolent 
and  restive  boys  turn  out  to  be  the  brightest  men  ‘ " Finally  there  is  no  need 
for  schools  or  masters.  Scolding  and  driving  are  quite  useless  for  giving 
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children  a desire  to  read.  write  and  love  books  1 Reading  itself  should  not  1* 
undulv  encouraged,  for  in  excess  it  favours  idleness  and  pretension.71  The  only 
discipline  suited  to  the  child  is  to  get  up  early  and  take  part  in  manual  labour 
in  the  open  air  All  these  ideas  are  found  again  in  Morris,  but,  while  Cobbett 
confines  himself  to  harsh  criticism  of  book  learning.  Moms,  though  certainK 
in  an  inadequate  and  clumsy  way  because  of  the  influence  of  his  predecessor 
has  the  merit  of  approaching  the  problem  from  the  angle  of  the  unity  of  human 
activity  within  the  diversity  of  occupation.  ' 

It  is  plain  that  mcdiaevalism  is  only  one  of  the  aspects  of  Cobbett  s ideology 
appealing  to  Morris.  In  conclusion,  it  does  not  seem  inappropriate  to  me  to 
consider  that  ideology  as  a whole,  on  the  one  hand  because  it  has  much  in 
common  with  the  ideas  of  other  laudatores  Icmpons  acti  who  inspired  Morris, 
and,  on  the  other,  because,  despite  evident  borrowings,  we  shall  in  this  way 
better  assess  all  that  separates  the  two  men. 

Like  the  Christian  socialists,  like  Carlyle,  like  Ruskin,  Cobbett  was  far  from 
being  a revolutionary  He  was  at  once  Radical  and  Tory,  like  so  many  social 
writers  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Their  fundamental  motivation  was  a hatred 
of  utilitarianism,  of  rapacious  individualism,  ol  laisser-Jaire.  But  they  condemn- 
ed these  things  in  the  name  of  the  past  and  denounced  Whig  industrialism  in 
the  name  of  a traditional  order.  Certainly,  Cobbett ’s  Radicalism  could  go  a 
long  way.  He  applauded  the  French  Revolution  and  considered  that  England 
made  war  on  France  “to  prevent  the  disembarkation,  not  of  Frenchmen,  but  of 
French  principles’*  Looking  more  closely.  Jacobinism  for  him  nevertheless 
comes  down  to  the  absence  of  rotten  boroughs  and  the  suppression  of 
ecc  lesiastical  tithes.  4 He  was  filled  w ith  a sincere  love  of  the  people,  above  all 
the  workers  in  the  fields,  the  chief  victims  of  the  National  Debt  and  the 
parasite  system,  he  waxed  indignant  at  the  contempt  showered  upon  them  and 
the  names  with  which  thev  were  labelled  (the  Populace,  the  Rabble,  the  Mob, 
the  Swinish  Multitude);  he  protested  against  repressive  police  measures 
taken  against  them  and  the  disproportionate  punishments  meted  out  to  them 
for  the  crime  of  poaching; 6 he  saw'  them  abandoned  by  those  who  should  have 
been  their  natural  support  and  thought  somewhat  fearfully,  that  the  only  hope 
for  an  adjustment  in  the  State  could  come  from  them  alone.  The  religious 
propaganda  spread  among  them  by  the  moneyed  class  could  only  encourage 
hypocrisy.  * ft  was  itself  hypocrisy: 

“As  an  ailing  carcass  engenders -vermin,  a pauperized  community  * 
engenders  teachers  of  fanaticism,  the  very  foundation  of  whose  doctrines 
is,  that  we  are  to  care  nothing  about  this  world,  and  that  all  our  labours 
and  exertions  are  in  vain.  ” 7* 


If  one  wants  him  to  live  morally, 

“the  labourer  must  have  his  belly  full  and  be  free  from  fear;  and  this  belly 
full  must  come  to  him  out  of  his  wages,  and  not  from  benevolence  of 
any  description”. 


William  Moms  more  than  once  patd  tribute  to  this  sturdy  materialistic  con- 
XX°*'  an  Pr°*rWS  fVen  in  “ ,hr  )us,ification  for  workers' 

1 But  that  was  a paraphrase  probably  exceeding  Cobbett’,  intentions.  His 
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Radicalism  had  serious  limits.  If  he  passionately  defended  the  agricultural 
workers,  he  sympathised  just  as  much  with  the  farmers  and  even  landed 
proprietors  whom  he  tried  to  rally  against  the  domination  of  the  earth  by  the 
moneyed  bourgeoisie.  Much  more,  he  respected  the  ancient  nobility  and 
declared  that  “we  should  lose  more  than  we  should  gain  by  getting  rid  of  our 
aristocracy".82  His  social  ideals  remained  somewhat  confused  In  some 
remarks  of  unexpected  boldness  he  went  so  far  as  to  say: 

. . in  the  public  property  we  see  the  suitable  thing.  And  who  can 
possibly  object  to  this,  except  those,  who,  amongst  them,  now  divide  the 
possession  or  benefit  of  this  property  ?”  83 

But  that  was  just  a sort  of  outburst  with  no  morrow  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
depths  of  his  thought  were  more  clearly  shown  when  he  wrote: 

“The  land,  the  trees,  the  fruits,  the  herbage,  the  roots  are,  by  the  law' 
of  nature,  the  common  possession  of  all  the  people  . . Before  the  Social 
Compact  existed,  there  were  no  sufferers  from  helplessness.  The  possession 
of  everything  being  in  common,  every  man  was  able,  by  extraordinary 
exertion,  to  provide  for  his  helpless  kindred  and  friends  by  the  means  of 
those  exertions  . And  when  he  agreed  to  allow  of  proprietorship,  he 
understood,  of  course,  that  the  helpless  were,  in  case  of  need,  to  be 
protected  and  fed  by  the  proprietors.’'  84 

Common  property  was,  then,  less  for  him  a dream  of  the  future  than 
nostalgia  for  a “state  of  nature”  which  he  agrees  cannot  return.  But  his  ga2e 
lemained  fixed  upon  a mediaeval  past  when  feudal  relationships  were 
hierarchic  and  humane.  Despite  the  thunderous  roll  of  his  invective,  the 
reforms  he  proposed  were  remarkably  moderate: 

1 he  remedy  . . . consists  wholly  and  solely  of  such  a reform  in  the  Com- 
mons or  People’s  House  of  Parliament,  as  shall  give  to  every'  payer  of 
direct  taxes  a vote  at  the  elections,  and  as  shall  cause  the  Members  to  be 

elected  annually.  ” 85 

One  should  not  be  surprised  that  the  mountain  brought  forth  a mouse. 
Obsessed  by  the  National  Debt,  the  source,  in  his  eyes,  of  all  evil,  Cobbett 
never  for  one  moment  suspected  the  mechanisms  of  production  relationships 
or  the  exploitation  of  labour,  either  in  the  countryside  or  the  factory’. 80  Society, 
as  he  saw  it,  is  divided  into  two  classes: 

“the  idlers  living  chiefly  on  the  taxes,  in  one  way  or  another,  and  the  in- 
dustrious, who  have  their  earnings  taken  from  them  to  maintain  the 

idlers”.87 

So,  it  will  be  enough  to  abolish  the  National  Debt  to  restore  social  justice:  a 
parliament  elected  by  all  tax-payers  will  provide  for  it.  As  for  the  rest,  nothing 
is  to  be  touched. 

“Wc  want  great  alterations' \ proclaims  Cobbett,  “but  we  want  nothing 
new  Alteration,  modification  to  suit  the  time  and  circumstances;  but  the 
great  principles  ought  to  be,  and  must  be,  the  same,  or  else  confusion  will 

follow.”8* 
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Vh esc  great  principles,  vvhich  he  hardly  defines,  seem  to  be,  in  his  mind, 
those  of  prr-Reformation  England  Despite  the  following  he  was  at  times  able 
to  attract,  this  free  lance  was  never  able  to  master  his  individualistic  tempera- 
ment and  carry  out  a consistent  and  co-ordinated  action.  Enthusiastic  though 
William  Morris  was  about  him,  conscious  as  he  was  of  his  debt  towards  him. 
he  was  none  the  less  clear  about  this  In  his  theoretical  manual  of  socialism,  he 
praises  his  “great  literary  capacity'’  and  admires  his  having  “Hashes  of  insight 
as  to  social  matters  far  before  his  time,”  but  these  Hashes,  he  writes,  were 
“clouded  by  violent  irrational  prejudices  and  prodigious  egotism".  he  was  “a 
powerful  disruptive  agent,  but  incapable  of  association  with  others”. HV 

3.  The  Historians 


Gobbet!  *$  example  shows  to  what  extent  social  thought  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury constantly  referred  to  history  Not  only  did  Morris  not  escape  this  rule, 
but  perhaps  no  one  more  than  he  had  recourse  to  historical  science  itself.  I do 
not  think  it  appropriate  here  to  study  the  use  he  made  ol  first-hand  documents 
in  his  mediaeval  stories  In  Margaret  Grcnnan's  remarkable  book  we  find 
a penetrating  analysis  of  the  use  he  was  able  to  make  of  ancient  chronicles, 
Froissart’s  in  particular,  in  A Dream  of  John  Ball.  What  seems  more 
interesting  to  us  is  the  debt  he  acknowledged  to  the  historical  school  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  from  vvhich  he  acquired  certain  important  aspects  of  his 
conception  of  history. 

His  reading  of  historians  strengthened  his  conviction  that  history  was  a fun- 
damental science  upon  which  he  felt  constantly  dependent  in  his  thought  as  in 
his  art.  From  his  Oxford  years  he  had  devoted  himself  “vigorously  to  its 
study  In  1883,  at  a moment  when  personal  worries  were  overwhelming  him 
and  driving  him  to  gloomy  thoughts,  the  only  merit  he  could  find  in  his  earlier 
poetic  works  lay  in  “showing  my  sympathy  with  history  He  dec larec  to 
Sydney  Cockerell  that  “whatever  study  he  undertook  was  interesting  only  or 
mainly  for  the  light  it  threw  on  history”  n History  literally  became  a pait  o 
his  life; 


“.  what  romance  means  is  the  capacity  for  a true  conception  ol  history, 
a power  of  making  the  past  part  of  the  present.  I think  that  is  a vcr\ 
important  part  of  the  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
of  mankind  which  makes  the  most  undeniable  part  of  happiness 

And  he  added  that  any  disdain  of  it  was  no  proof  of  a practical  spirit,  but  a 
degradation  * He  rejoiced  to  observe  “that  appreciation  of  history  which  is  a 
genuine  growth  o(  the  times'*1  It  had  become,  he  wrote,  “so  earnest  a study 
amongst  us  as  to  have  given  us.  as  it  were,  a new  sense”. 

In  effect,  the  very  conception  of  history  had  been  radically  transformed: 


“Time  was,  and  not  so  long  ago,  when  the  clever  essay  writer  (rather 
than  historian)  made  his  history  surrounded  by  books  whose  value  he 
weighed  rather  by  the  degree  in  which  they  conformed  to  an  arbitrary' 
standard  of  literary  excellence,  than  by  any  indications  they'  might ‘give 
of  being  able  to  afford  a glimpse  into  the  past.  So  treated  the  verv  books 
™-e  not  capable  of  y.elding  .hr  vast  stores  of  knowledge  of  history  which 
.hey  rea  ls  posted,  .f  dealt  with  by  the  historical  method.  It  is  true 
that  for  the  most  part  these  books  were  generally  written  lor  other  pur- 
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es  than  that  of  giving  simple  information  to  those  who  came  after;  at 
their  honestest  the  writers  were  compelled  to  look  at  life  through  the 
spectacles  thrust  on  them  by  the  conventional  morality  of  their  own 
times;  at  their  dishonestest , they  were  servile  flatterers  in  the  pay  of  the 
powers  that  were.” 

Morris  is  clearly  objecting  less  to  the  dull  rhetoric  than  to  the  misrepresen- 
tations and  class  prejudice.  He  execrates  “the  dull  gulf  of  lies,  hypocritical 
concealments  and  false  deductions,  which  is  called  bourgeois  history”.  Such 
attitudes  vitiated  the  very  approach  to  a study  of  the  past: 

“History  . . . was  once  little  more  than  a string  of  doubtful  tales  of  the 
bloody  wars  and  unaccountable  follies  of  kings  and  scoundrels  in  which 
the  necessary  slavery  of  the  people  was  taken  for  granted  ...” 

Morris  had  another  objection  to  this  history  of  events,  partial  in  both  senses 
of  the  word,  which  exalted  the  great  and  ignored  the  people,  it  was  that  it  only 
paid  attention  to  such  earlier  civilisations  as  had  structures  and  ideologies  in- 
spiring confidence  in  the  established  order. 

academic  historians  . . . were  cursed  with  a fatal  though  un- 
conscious dishonesty;  the  world  of  history  which  they  pictured  to 
themselves  was  an  unreal  one;  to  them  there  were  but  two  periods  of  con- 
tinuous order,  of  organized  life:  the  period  of  Greek  and  Roman  classical 
history  was  one,  the  time  from  the  development  of  the  retrospection  into 
that  period  till  their  own  days  was  the  other  All  else  to  them  was  a mere 
accidental  confusion.”  100 

Morris  makes  these  criticisms  in  general  terms,  and  only  rarely  takes  up  the 
cudgels  against  some  particular  historian.  Among  the  exceptions,  we  will  take 
the  case  of  Gibbon  for  whom  he  had,  moreover,  a great  admiration  and  whom 
he  re-read  to  the  end  of  his  life. 101  He  holds  it  against  him  that  he  looked  less  to 
the  lot  of  the  people  than  to  the  doings  and  deeds  of  “kings  and  scoundrels  ", 
and  still  more  that  he  imagined  that  the  society  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
eternal,  or  as  long  lived  rather  . . . as  the  world”, 103  and  that  it  was  safe  from 
any  reversion  to  barbarism:  the  concept  of  barbarism  was  evidently,  for 
Morris,  very  different  in  its  content  from  what  it  might  be  for  the  author  of  The 
Decline  and  Fall.  At  bottom  these  various  complaints  expressed  unyielding  op- 
position to  the  ideology  of  the  Enlightenment  and  to  its  speculative  and 
abstract  humanism. 

In  another  case,  in  a very  incidental  but  also  very  significant  way,  Morris 
takes  to  task  his  contemporary  Froude  In  many  respects  we  might  say  that 
Froude  is  an  anti-Cobbett,  on  account  of  his  virulent  hatred  of  Papacy  and  his 
extreme  exaltation  of  the  Reformation.  A dominant  feature  of  his  work  is  his 
exaggerated  apologia  for  the  part  played  by  Henry  \ III;  he  justifies  all  his 
mistakes  and  even  all  his  tyranny,  including  the  plundering  of  the  monasteries 
and  the  execution  of  Thomas  More  A faithful  disciple  of  Carlyle,  whose 
biography  he  was  to  write  later,  he  pushes  the  cult  of  the  hero  to  the  point  of 
regarding  the  people  as  insignificant,  giving  them  very  little  place  in  his  picture 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  That  is  just  what  Morris  accuses  him  of  when  he 
refers  to  the  growing  impoverishment  of  the  peasants,  driven  from  their  lands 
and  hanged  in  thousands  “by  Mr  Froude ’s  pious  hero,  Henry  VIII".  ,,M 
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Mthough  a contemporary,  Froude  represented  a very  different  tendency 
from  that  of  the  Oxford  School.  ( whose  work  aroused  Morris's  admiration 
and  inspired  his  utopian  thinking  about  the  Middle  Ages.  In  1877  he  was 
proposing  the  establishment  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings  in  the  name  of  “the  newly  invented  study  of  living  history"  * and 
to  the  end  of  his  life  he  rejoiced  that  in  his  time  “history  is  studied  so  keenly 
through  genuine  original  documents",  thus  acquiring  extraordinary  vitality. a 
Since  18  V).  in  fact,  the  s<  ience  of  history  had  been  transformed  and  given  new 
life,  thanks  to  the  publication  of  an  enormous  mass  of  archives,  chronicles 
and  documents: 

4\  history  has  been  illuminated  ...  by  careful  research:  we  have 
counted  our  forefathers*  pots  and  kettles  and  chairs  and  pictures,  we 
know  what  their  clothes  and  their  houses  were;  we  have  read  not  only 
their  books,  but  their  family  letters,  their  bills  and  their  contracts,  in 
short  we  have  followed  them  from  the  church,  the  battlefield,  and  the 
palace  to  their  houses  and  workshops  and  tilled  fields,  and  we  find  that 
these  men  of  the  same  blood  as  ourselves,  speaking  the  same  tongue,  con- 
nected with  us  by  an  apparently  unbroken  chain  of  laws,  traditions,  and 
customs,  were  yet  amazingly  different  from  ourselves.  *' 

Thus  was  shattered  to  pieces  the  myth  of  eternal  man,  so  dear  to  the 
philosphers  of  the  Enlightenment  All  these  facts  ‘‘ignored  by  the  historians  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  have  been  laid  open  to  our  view'  by  our  modern  school 
of  evolutionary  historians"  ‘ Drawing  aside  the  curtains  hiding  the  Middle 
\gc«»  has  given  us  back  the  logic  and  continuity  of  history  and  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  explore  the  future  rationally: 

'*  a new  science  grew  up.  almost  a new  sense  one  may  say,  and  real 
living  history  became  possible  to  us;  not  a dry  string  ol  annals,  not  a 
mere  scries  of  brilliant  essays  or  comparisons  between  the  past  and  the 
present;  but  a definite  insight  into  the  life  of  the  bygone  ages  founded  on 
a laborious  and  patient  sifting  of  truth  from  hearsay;  the  story  of  the  past 
1 sav  became  possible  for  us  to  read,  and  w'e  began  to  see  why  we  are 
placed  as  we  are  at  present,  and  whitherward  we  are  tending. 

This  new  concept  is  due  to  “the  researches  and  labours  of  enlightened 
historians  in  recent  times,  such  as  Hallarn  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and. 
of  late  years,  of  men  like  Green,  Freeman,  and  Stubbs'  1 ~ Hallam  ( A I tew  of 
the  State  oj  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  1818)  played  a pioneering  r61e.  More 
jurist  than  artist,  he  concentrated  mainly  on  the  history  of  institutions,  and  his 
sententious  tone  is  sometimes  offputtmg.  But  he  had  an  insatiable  curiosity 
and  wav  not  uninterested  in  any  detail;  yet  he  maintained  a remarkable  sense 
or  synthesis  He  had  the  considerable  merit,  in  Morris's  eyes,  of  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  domestic  architecture.  Sweeping  away  the  legends 
created  by  a mass  of  romantic  literature,  he  brought  out  the  simplicity  of 
customs  which  obtained  at  all  levels  of  society,  even  among  the  feudal  nobility; 
here,  no  doubt,  is  where  one  should  look  for  the  origin  of  Morris’s  idealisation 
of  the  Middle  Ages  where  the  separation  of  the  classes  of  society  held  nothing 
scandalous  Finally,  above  all,  taking  Cobbett's  concerns  upon  his  own 
shoulders,  but  putting  them  on  a scientific  basis.  Hallam  established  accurate- 
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\ that  the  consumption  of  meat  was  sensibly  higher  than  in  the  nineteenth 
centtirv  and  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  mediaeval  workman  was  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  modern  worker. 

Morris’s  debt  to  Stubbs  ( Constitutional  History  oj  Mediaei>al  England,  1874-78), 

‘ the  greatest  historian  of  his  time",  according  to  G.  P Gooch, 1,1  is  more 
difficult  to  define.  He  also  concentrated  mainly  upon  the  history'  of  in- 
stitutions, but,  with  incomparable  mastery,  he  made  it  dependent  upon 
economic,  political  and  military  conditions,  with  a steady  regard  for  objectivi- 
ty and  reference  to  first-hand  documents.  It  is  an  odd  fact  that  he  seems  to 
have  influenced  Morris  by  the  things  that  later  criticism  has  found 
questionable,  namely,  his  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  importance  and  the 
maturity  of  mediaeval  parliamentarianism  and,  especially,  to  consider  Magna 
Carta  as  a popular  victory  rather  than  that  of  the  barons  anxious  to  safeguard 
their  privileges.  On  the  other  hand,  Morris  owes  to  him  the  fundamental  no- 
tion of  the  survival,  in  the  feudal  institutions,  of  the  heritage  of  the  customs  of 
the  Germanic  tribes. 

This  democratic  Teutonism  is,  after  all,  a distinctive  feature  of  the  Oxford 
School  and  is  expressed  with  more  vigour,  if  not  so  much  caution,  by  Freeman 
and  Green,  whom  Morris  seems  to  have  consulted  more  than  Stubbs  and 
whom  he  cites  as  examples  of  the  new  science  of  history. 114  It  is,  he  writes,  "the 
school  of  historical  criticism  of  our  own  days"  that  has  revealed  the  egalitarian 
tendencies  which  were  so  much  alive  in  the  Middle  Ages.  ns  Freeman  (The 
History  of  the  \orman  Conquest , 1867-79)  was  a militant  Radical,  moved  by  a 
propagandist  spirit.  He  constantly  laid  stress  upon  the  popular  nature  of 
English  institutions  before  the  Conquest,  and  he  too  insisted  that  they  survived 
through  the  Middle  Ages,  despite  the  Norman  intervention,  which  he 
regretted  as  much  as  Morris;  all  his  sympathies  went  to  the  other  camp,  and 
he  draws  an  enthusiastic  picture  of  Harold.  He  was  the  first  English  historian 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  places  where  events 
happened  and  of  the  architectural  remains  from  the  past.  He  certainly  helped 
to  develop  in  Morris  his  native  taste  for  closely  linking  geography  with  history 
even  in  anticipation,  and  his  appreciation  of  Gothic  art  was  expressed  in  terms 
which  Morris  would  not  have  disowned. 

Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  Ftople  (1874),  is  all  the  more  important  a 
work  for  having  been  the  first  of  this  kind  and  because  the  warmth  of  its  style 
immediately  made  it  popular.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  section  devoted  to 
mediaeval  history  is  the  best  and  the  most  appreciated.  For  Green,  more  than 
for  earlier  historians  and  even  for  his  contemporaries,  the  real  hero  is  the  peo- 
ple. Kings  are  relegated  to  second  place,  and  Chaucer  receives  more  attention 
than  the  battle  of  Cr£cy.  Thanks  to  him,  writes  Gooch,  "the  pyramid  which 
historians  had  tried  to  balance  on  its  apex  now  rests  on  its  base".  n/‘  His  frank 
siding  w ith  the  people  was  more  attractive  to  Morris  than  Stubbs's  care  for  im- 
partiality and  the  pages  devoted  to  the  Peasants'  Revolt  certainly  held  his 
attention.  Green  is  observant  of  all  aspects  of  daily  life  and  describes  them  with 
an  imaginative  gift  which  he  sometimes  perhaps  indulged  at  the  expense  oJ  ex- 
actitude He  shares  with  Freeman  the  taste  for  the  geographical  account,  and 
was  happily  skilled  in  reproducing  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  mediaeval 
landscapes  Finally,  like  Freeman,  he  stressed  the  democratic  nature  of  the  an- 
cient institutions  of  England. 
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Besides  these  prominent  historians  of  the  Oxford  School,  whose  influence 
Morris  recognised,  there  is  another  whom  historiography  tends  to  negleci  and 
who  played  a considerable  role  in  the  formation  of  Morris’s  mediaeval 
ideology.  In  1866,  Thorold  Rogers  had  published  his  History  of  Agrintllure  and 
!*nces  in  England  and  in  1884  appeared  the  two  volumes  of  Six  Centuries  of  Work 
and  Wage*.  This  Oxford  professor  was  a courageous  Liberal  whom  Morris 
found  at  his  side  at  the  time  of  the  affair  of  the  T urkish  atrocities  in  Bulgaria 
and  in  the  struggle  against  the  Sudanese  War.'*  It  is  probable  that  the  high 
esteem  in  w hich  he  w as  held  by  Karl  Marx,  who  approvingly  quotes  his  theses 
in  Capital.1"  increased  Morris’s  interest  in  his  works.  We  note  in  this 
connection  that,  before  the  1914-18  war,  these  were  generally  included  among 
the  books  socialists  regarded  as  essential  to  their  political  education.  H 

The  influence  of  Thorold  Rogers  was  exerted  upon  William  Morris  in  three 
w ay  s The  author  of  A Dream  of  John  Ball  found  in  this  historian  a copious 
documentation  of  the  great  Feasants’  Revolt.  Morris  was  even  led  into  error  by 
him  about  the  motives  of  the  movement.  More  recent  criticism  has  proved  that 
there  could  have  been  no  question  of  the  re-establishment  of  serfdom  on  the 
part  of  the  feudal  class, 120  but  this  mistake  led  Morris  to  give  a view  of  the 
succession  of  social  structures  which  was  certainly  too  schematic,  but  more 
striking  and  artistically  satisfying.  In  the  second  place,  Rogers  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  historian  to  bring  out  the  elements  of  that  ‘‘religious  socialism 
which  informed  the  propaganda  of  the  disciples  of  Wiclif,  and  in  this  way  he 
certainly  encouraged  Morris  to  make  of  John  Ball  a sort  of  ideological 
ancestor , and,  more  generally,  to  formulate  his  theory  of  a mediaeval  com- 
munism in  a latent  state.  Finally,  and  his  merit  here  is  incontestable,  Ihorold 
Rogers,  inspired  by  Cobbett  and  Hallam,  established  a detailed  and  scientific 
record  of  wages  and  prices  through  the  mediaeval  centuries  and  was  thus  able 
to  establish  that  the  workers  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  enjoyed  a situation  of 
"coarse  plenty”:  "all  the  necessaries  of  life  in  ordinary  years  were  abun- 
dant and  cheap”.  Their  lot  was  far  superior  to  that  of  Victorian  workers, 
"whose  condition  is  more  destitute,  whose  homes  are  more  squalid,  whose 
means  are  more  uncertain,  whose  prospects  are  more  hopeless  than  those 
of  the  p<x>rest  serfs  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  meanest  drudges  ol  the 
mediaeval  cities”. 131  Morris  had  long  felt  all  that  Rogers’ precise  analysis  had 
revealed.  This  confirmation  was  precious.  Speaking  of  the  mediaeval  artisan  at 
an  annual  conference  of  the  S.  P.A.B.,  he  exclaims: 

"We  who  have  studied  the  remains  of  his  handicraft  have  been, 
without  any  further  research,  long  instinctively  sure  that  he  was  no 
priest-ridden,  down-trodden  savage,  but  a thoughtful  and  vigorous  man, 
and  in  some  sense,  at  least,  free.  That  instinit  has  been  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  painstaking  collectors  of  facts,  like  Mr  Ihorold  Rogers,  and 
we  now  know  that  the  guild  craftsman  led  the  sort  of  life  in  work  and 
play  that  we  should  have  expected  from  the  art  he  produced  . . . lor  art, 
as  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers  justly  says,  was  widespread  ’ 123 

4.  Christian  Socialism 

The  need  for  a certain  thematic  logicality  has  led  me  to  take  i small 
liberty  with  chronology.  We  must  now  turn  bark  and  pass  through  thr 
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critical  sieve  all  that  might  remain,  at  the  moment  of  creation  of  utopia, 
of  the  ideological  influences  experienced  at  Oxford.  It  seems  superfluous 
to  linger  over  a study  of  the  Christian  socialism  of  Maurice  and  Kingsley. 
'I 'heir  influence,  certainly  that  of  the  latter,  was  definitely  important  dur- 
ing the  years  of  youth.  Morris  willingly  recognises  it.  but  he  indicates 
that  he  owes  to  these  readings  “some  socio-political  ideas  which  would 
have  developed  probably  but  for  the  attractions  of  art  and  poetry  1 
Which  is  saying  that,  twenty-five  years  later,  when  he  came  to  public  life, 
this  influence  had  had  time  to  become  blurred  and  be  replaced  by  others. 
May  Morris  tells  us,  too,  that  while  he  had  once  been  attracted  by 
Kingsley’s  writings  he  came  later  to  detest  “the  false  sentiment  and  the 
strained  tragedy  of  him”. 124  In  the  course  of  his  conversations  with 
Sydney  Cockerell,  Morris  once  declared  that  his  interest  in  the  Christian 
socialist  movement  had,  after  all,  only  been,  like  his  interest  in  Pusey’s 
movement,  “a  reaction  against  Puritanism”. ,2S  That  is  a judicious 
assessment,  which  we  should  not  disregard,  but  it  is  certainly  in- 
complete, because  even  if  it  had  no  immediate  effect,  the  reading  of 
Maurice  and  Kingsley  revealed  to  the  young  student  the  problem  set  by 
the  conditions  of  the  workers. 

Morris  scarcely  seems  afterwards  to  have  maintained  the  smallest  at- 
tachment in  this  direction  and  we  are  a little  surprised  to  see  him,  in 
1883.  correspond  with  C.  E Maurice,  the  son  of  Frederick  Denison, 
whom  he  vainly  tried  to  recruit  to  the  Democratic  Federation; 120  we  do 
not  know  the  nature  of  their  relationship,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  kept  up  after  this  fruitless  attempt.  In  the  field  of  ideas,  what 
remains  of  this  youthful  contact?  Really  very  little.  1 believe.  Morris,  so 
interested  in  co-operative  solutions,  never  makes  the  slightest  reference 
to  the  abortive  utopian  experiments  undertaken  by  the  Christian 
socialists,  which,  nevertheless,  must  have  inspired  that  of  Ruskin, 
when  he  founded  his  St.  George’s  Guild.  Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  in  Morris  a memory  of  a certain  vocabulary  relating  to  the  unity 
ol  Heaven  and  Earth  and  human  fellowship  to  be  found  in  A Dream  oj 
John  Fall  Above  all  there  remains  the  respect  which  he  retained  for  the 
good  faith  and  disinterest  of  the  representatives  of  this  ideology.  This 
sentiment  is  certainly  in  line  with  his  rejection  of  all  sectarianism 
towards  religion,  and,  at  the  limit,  it  could  be  the  origin  of  his  idea  of  the 
absorption  of  Christian  values  into  the  materialistic  morality  of  utopian 
society.  In  the  political  field,  on  the  other  hand,  Morris  makes  a clean 
break  with  the  Christian  socialists  as  with  all  his  other  forerunners  and 
sources  of  inspiration,  rejecting  their  Tory  Radicalism  which  bases  social 
progress  upon  the  goodwill  of  an  aristocracy  whose  authority  is  justified 
by  birth. 

For  the  rest,  it  is  quite  certain  that  one  finds  scattered  through 
Kingsley’s  abundant  works  ideas  that  recur  with  Morris:  denunciation  of 
the  division  of  labour,  the  need  to  restore  the  unity  of  town  and  country, 
etc  But  had  Morris  read  these  pages  and  did  he  not  find  the  same 
ideas  in  other  thinkers  who  were  much  more  familiar  to  him^  However 
on  one  precise  point  Kingsley  s paternity  is  undeniable:  it  is  the  use  of 
the  expression  “cheap  and  nasty”,  which  Morris  borrowed  from  the 
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well-known  pamphlet  ( heafi  ( /other  WAai/y,  in  which  the  author  of  Allen 
lake  pilloried  the  exploitation  of  home  tailor*.  For  Morris,  the  wordi 
describe  the  shoddy  stuff  of  the  poor  which,  together  with  the  costly 
trivialities  made  lor  the  rich,  will  finally  disappear  from  production  in 
i ommuniit  society.  Bur  if  Morns  made  an  original  u *e  of  tint  borrowing, 
he  wai  not  alone  in  *o  doing  I*he  expression  had  become  10  com- 
monplace in  the  nineteenth-century  literature  that  one  may  even  wonder 
whether  it  was  a direct  borrowing 


5.  Carlyle 


The  preaching  of  the  Christian  socialists  was  largely  inspired  by  the  message 
of  Carlyle,  which  Morris  also  had  encountered  with  enthusiasm  during  the 
Oxford  years.  If  he  had  quickly  lost  sight  of  the  former,  he  had,  on  the  con- 
trary, followed  with  interest  the  writings  of  the  prophet  of  Chelsea  and  con- 
tinued to  show  a certain  attachment  to  him.  It  is  customary  in  most  studies  to 
establish  a spiritual  descent  Carlyle-Kuskin-Morris.  I shall  respect  the  custom 
during  my  analysis,  while  introducing  reservations  to  which  textual  study  has 
brought  me. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Morris  ever  met  Carlyle, and  we  do  not  know 
what  the  latter  thought  of  him.  Ruskin  must  certainly  have  spoken  to  the 
Master  about  the  merits  of  the  poet,  since  he  offered  him  a dedicated  copy  of 
The  Earthly  Paradise  that  can  still  be  seen  at  Carlyle  House  in  Cheyne  Walk. 
There  was  however,  one  circumstance,  which  oddly,  and  in  an  indirect  way, 
put  the  two  men  in  touch.  When,  in  1877,  Morris  founded  the  Society  lor  the 
Preservation  of  Ancient  Buildings,  he  was  insistent  that  Carlyle  should  be  one 
of  the  sponsors,  and  we  catch  him  red-handed,  compromising,  for  the  only 
time  in  his  life,  I believe.  He  who  hated  the  architecture  of  the  classical  period, 
who  detested  Wren  and  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  agreed,  in  order  to  inveigle 
Carlyle,  to  carry  on  a campaign  against  the  destruction  of  the  City  churches 
built  by  Wren.  Not  only  did  he  allow  his  friend  De  Morgan  to  negotiate  the 
matter  in  these  terms,  but  he  wrote  to  the  press  and  spoke  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Anti-Scrape”,  lauding  the  genius  of  Wren,  “the  greatest  English 
architect ".l*t  This  was  really  going  a very  long  way,  and  shows  the  respect 
which  Morris  still  felt  for  Carlyle  at  the  time. 

Which  of  his  works  (which  he  mentions  among  his  favourite  reading)  did 
hr  know.J  In  1853,  he  was  reading  Past  and  Present , then  considered  by  the 
young  students  of  his  circle  “as  inspired  and  absolute  truth”.  ni  In  1856,  he 
founded  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Magazine,  which  flourished  for  a whole  year 
and  contains  various  articles  (written,  incidentally,  nor  by  him  but  by  his 
collaborators)  dealing  both  with  Chartism  and  Sartor  Resarius  Later  he  praised 
the  excellent  art  and  power  of  expression  of  the  latter  book  which  set  it  above 


many  others,  notably,  the  History  of  Frederick  1 1 of  Prussia , which  hr  found  ex- 
tremely dull  n W'c  know  from  the  memoirs  of  Cormell  Price  quoted  by  Lady 
Burne-Jones  in  her  Memorials  that  in  1855  he  had  read  7 he  French  Revolution 
lo  lell  the  truth,  Morris  makes  only  one  reference  to  it,  in  the  theoretical 
treatise  drawn  up  by  himself  and  Bax  in  collaboration,  and  that  brirl  phrase 
well  have  been  written  by  the  Utter  rather  than  by  him.  While  hr  might 
la-  .eve  with  Carlyle  that  the  lot  ol  the  worker,  had  improved  under  the  Terror 
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I roin  a dose  examination  of  all  these  writing,  several  coucIumoun  derive 

vHin  h I find  if  convenient  to  stare  without  further  delay,  however  clumsy  the 
procedure  may  appear.  First,  that  the  essence  ol  the  influence  exerted  by 
( ulyle  upon  Morris  was  of  a critical  order:  it  was  in  Past  and  Present  that  our 
pori  first  encountered  the  denunication  of  bourgeois  society.  Also,  in  the  same 
hook  he  found  a clear  picture  of  mediaeval  so<  tety  based  upon  the  conside ra- 
don of  human  relationships.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  in  Past  and  l*rt>rnt  nor 
in  any  other  of  Carlyle’s  works  is  there  any  definite  proposition  which  could 
have  inspired  Morris’s  utopia.  Very  much  to  the  contrary,  Morris’s  humanism 
was  plainly  and  flatly  opposed  to  Carlyle’s  ideas. 

The  social  criticism  of  the  Scottish  prophet  deserves  our  brief  c onsideration, 
despite  the  limitations  I have  imposed  upon  myself.  In  fact  it  was  decisive,  not 
only  as  the  starting  point  of  Morris’s  political  thought  but  also  as  the  motive 
force  of  all  social  thought  in  nineteenth-century  England  For  depth  ol 
analysis,  however,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  about  it;  in  fact  its  shallowness 
is  surprising  His  merit  lies  in  having  found,  in  striking  style,  formulations 
which  straightway  gripped  the  imaginations  ol  his  contemporaries,  and  their 
rumbling  repetition  was  obsessive.  The  central  theme,  that  of  the  “cash  nex- 
us”, payment  in  cash  as  the  sole  link  between  men  in  a society  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  Mammon,  is  too  well  known  for  us  to  have  need  lor  quotations  It 
rang  through  all  the  literature  of  the  last  century  and  one  even  finds  it  in  The 
( omnium si  Manifesto , despite  the  bitter  criticism  of  Carlyle  and  feudal  socialism 
whic  h Marx  and  Engels  made  there.  This  theme  is  constantly  linked  to  the 
denunciation  of  the  economic  dogmas  of  supply  and  demand  and  la\sscr»fairey 
dear  to  the  Manchester  School,  and  of  their  political  expression  in  parliamen- 
tary Whiggism  Morris  saw  in  Carlyle  and  Raskin  the  first  two  great  cham- 
pion* in  the  fight  against  ‘’the  measureless  power  of  Whiggery"  and  recognis- 
ed in  them  the  guides  who  rallied  him  to  the  fight. lXh  However,  let  us  note  that 
in  these  tirades  against  latsser.Jatre  Carlyle  is  already  showing  the  cloven  hoof 
when  he  thinks  that  this  official  doctrine  is  ”as  good  as  an  abdication  on  the 
part  of  the  governors’*  and  that  it  constitutes  “an  admission  that  they  are 
henceforth  incompetent  to  govern,  that  they  aie  not  there  to  govern  at  all”.  ,v 
I he  attack  against  economic  liberalism  is  launched  not  in  the  name  of  public 
interest,  but  in  that  of  an  authoritarianism  whose  lotm  we  shall  examine 
further  on.  This  liberalism  is  an  unworthy  anarchy  setting  overproduction 
against  poverty:  “million*  ol  shirts,  and  empty  pairs  ol  breeches,  luing  there  in 
judgment  against  you  ” 1 * 

( l.iriyle  characterise*  this  tragic  contradiction  by  making  use  ol  the  myth  ol 
Midas 


“With  unabated  bounty  the  land  of  England  bloom*  and  grow*  wav. 
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ing  with  yellow  harvests,  thick-studded  with  workshops,  industrial  im- 
plements, with  fifteen  millions  of  workers,  understood  to  be  the 
strongest,  the  cunningest  and  the  willingest  our  Earth  ever  had:  these 
men  are  here;  the  work  they  have  done,  the  fruit  they  have  realised  is 
here,  abundant,  exuberant  on  every  hand  of  us:  and  behold,  some  baleful 
fiat  as  of  Enchantment  has  gone  forth,  saying,  “Touch  it  not,  ye 
workers,  ye  master- workers,  ye  master-idlers;  none  of  you  can  touch  it, 
no  man  of  you  shall  be  the  better  for  it,  this  is  enchanted  fruit!  ” 139 

The  memory'  of  this  allegory'  must  have  been  lingering  with  Morris  when  he 
wrote: 

“The  world  had  to  learn  another  lesson;  it  had  to  gain  power,  and  not 
be  able  to  use  it;  to  gain  riches,  and  to  starve  upon  them  like  Midas  on 
his  gold  . . . in  a word,  to  be  so  eager  to  gather  the  results  of  the  deeds  of 
the  life  of  man  that  it  must  forget  the  life  of  man  itself.  ” 140 

Nevertheless,  Carlyle's  accounts  of  working-class  poverty  are  very  sketchy. 
One  has  a strong  feeling  that  knowledge  of  the  industrial  proletariat  is  a long 
way  off,  and  there  is  a striking  contrast  between  these  powerful  but  vague 
tirades  and  the  extraordinary  documentation  that  Engels  was  publishing  in 
the  same  years.  We  must  recognise  that  we  arc  dealing  with  a visionary  genius, 
capable  of  converting  an  odd  news  item  into  as  shattering  a parable  as  that  of 
the  Irish  Widow.14^  But  let  us  be  on  our  guard  all  the  same.  Carlyle’s 
preoccupation  is  much  less  social  than  moral.  It  is  that  of  a Calvinistic 
bourgeois  who  docs  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  hungry  and  who  deplores  the 
sight  of  poverty  which  he  observes  to  be  conducive  to  a sordid  materialism: 
“We  plead  and  speak,  in  our  Parliaments  and  elsewhere,  not  as  from  the  Soul, 
but  from  the  Stomach”,  and  if  we  demand  free  trade,  he  writes,  it  is  only  “that 
the  poorer  classes,  who  are  terribly  ill-ofT  at  present,  may  have  cheaper 
New-Orleans  bacon”. 142  The  social  evil  in  this  poverty  is  not  exclusively 
material . 

“It  is  not  to  die,  or  even  to  die  of  hunger,  that  makes  a man  wretched; 
many  men  have  died;  all  men  must  die  - the  last  exit  of  us  all  is  in  a 
Fire-Chariot  of  Pain.  But  it  is  to  live  miserable  we  know  not  why.”  ,4’ 

What  man  needs  is  to  recover  the  meaning  of  life  within  moral  and  divine 
law.  Such  an  attitude,  shared  by  Ruskin,  would  be  inconceivable  for  Morris. 
Rather  than  this  phariseeism  he  prefers  the  solid  good  sense  of  Cobbett  who 
sees  no  human  progress  except  for  a mankind  that  is  well  fed,  well  clothed  and 
well  housed 

However,  this  typical  Victorian  had  the  merit,  in  Morris’s  eyes,  of  having 
throughout  his  works  stigmatised  the  hypocrisy  of  his  own  class.  In  the 
respectful  tone  which  he  still  employed  in  his  pre-Marxist  years,  our  poet  said 
in  1880. 

Mr  rhomas  Carlyle,  who  still  lives  to  be  the  glory  of  England,  has 
warned  you  off  shams  and  poured  his  scorn  on  cant  many  a time.  ” 144 

It  is  noteworthy,  in  this  connection,  that  Carlyle’s  fiercest  attacks  were 
directed  against  false  religion:  his  allegory  of  the  Dead  Sea  Monkeys  is 
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unforgettable. The  universe  is  for  him  “a  coc  kney  nightmare''  and  Morris 
dearly  hopes  that  this  definition  will  cease  to  be  current  in  the  new'  world  of  his 
utopia. 14,1  All  these  faults,  all  this  degeneracy,  are  the  results  of  mad 
materialistic  selfishness.  The  human  race  has  ceased  to  be  a great  organic  unit. 
It  is  fragmented  into  individuals  between  whom  the  division  has  become  such 
that  any  communication  is  impossible: 

“Encased  each  as  in  his  transparent  'ice-palace';  our  brother  visible  in 
his,  making  signals  and  gesticulations  to  us  - visible  but  forever  unat- 
tainable: on  his  bosom  we  shall  never  rest,  nor  he  on  ours.  It  was  not  a 
God  that  did  this;  no!  ” 147 

Carlyles  God  is  denied  by  the  industrial  age,  which  destroys  the  natural 
contacts  existing  between  men  in  feudal  times: 

‘'all  human  dues  and  reciprocities  have  been  fully  changed  into  one  great 
due  of  cash  payment  ,4K 

Certainly,  all  these  dues  and  reciprocities  were  not,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
founded  upon  equality;  quite  the  contrary.  But  it  was  this  hierarchical  order  of 
human  relationships  which,  for  Carlyle,  constituted  natural  and  divine  law.  It 
was  this  order  which  assured  for  each  individual  the  entire  solidarity  of  his 
neighbour: 

"Gurth,  born  thrall  of  Cedric,  it  is  like,  got  cuffs  as  often  as  pork- 
parings,  if  he  misdemeaned  himself;  but  Gurth  did  belong  to  Cedric,  no 
human  creature  then  went  about  connected  with  nobody  "; 

and  this  feudal  aristocracy  carried  out,  in  return  “whatsoever  in  the  way  of 
governing,  of  guiding  and  protecting  could  be  done". ,4V  Constantly  using  the 
device  of  contrast,  dear  to  his  contemporaries,  and  which  Morris  used  in  his 
turn  to  set  the  future  against  the  present  as  the  present  against  the  past, 
Carlyle  compares  the  merits  of  “the  hard,  organic  but  limited  feudal  ages" 
with  the  feebleness  of  “the  immense  industrial  ages,  as  yet  all  inorganic,  and  in 
a quite  pulpy  condition,  requiring  desperately  to  harden  thmselvcs  into  some 
organism". 

In  Past  and  Present  he  sets  out  to  reconstitute  for  us  an  exemplary  picture  of 
the  monastic  community  of  St.  Edmundsbury  in  the  twelfth  century.  To  this 
end  he  makes  use  of  the  chronicle  written  in  Latin  by  one  of  monks,  Jocelin  of 
Brakelond,  which  the  Camden  Society  had  published  in  1840  But,  refusing  to 
be  held  within  the  confines  of  dry  pedantic  erudition,  he  attempts  to  show  us 
"men  of  flesh  and  blood,  made  altogether  as  we  are".  lsl  The  resulting  analysis 
is  as  primitive  as  that  which  he  applies  to  the  contemporary  era,  but  this  part 
of  the  book  is  filled  with  a lyrical  glow  to  which  one  can  understand  Morris’s 
response.  The  Abbey  houses  the  remains  of  St.  Edmund,  a great  landowner 
who  lived  simply  and  was  “a  recognised  Farmer's  Friend  ’ 1 After  the 
disastrous  rule  of  Abbot  Hugo,  the  monk  Samson  is  chosen  by  his  peers  to  take 
over  control  of  the  sanctuary.  Hr  restores  the  tottering  finances  and.  through 
his  authority,  justness  and  ability,  obtains  the  obedience  and  love  of  all  the 
populace  dependent  on  him. 

“Yesterday  a poor  mendicant,  allowed  to  possess  not  above  two 
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shilling  of  money  - this  man  today  finds  himself  a Dommui  Abba j, 
mitred  Peer  of  Parliament,  Lord  of  manorhouses,  farms,  manors  and 
wide  lands.” 

He  is  a hero  after  Carlyle's  heart  To  defend  the  interests  of  an  orphan 
heiress,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  stand  up  to  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  who  yields, 
impressed  by  his  manliness,  and  grants  him  his  friendship  ,V|  He  is  a leader 
and  protector  and  is,  in  addition,  a great  builder,  of  religious  edifices  as  well  as 
of  houses  and  barns  ' The  life  of  men  working  in  those  days  was  rough,  but 

“in  no  time  . . was  the  lot  of  those  same  dumb  millions  of  toilers  so  en- 
tirely unbearable  as  it  is  even  in  the  days  now  passing  over  us”. ,k> 

A man  like  Samson  certainly  lived  in  the  world  among  the  men  dependent 
upon  him,  but  this  was  part  of  his  faith  and  of  their  religion.  That  was  taken 
for  granted,  and  had  no  need  of  long  hypocritical  speeches. 

“Religion  is  not  a diseased  self-introspection,  an  agonising  enquiry  . 
Religion  lies  over  them  like  an  all-embracing  heavenly  canopy,  like  an  at- 
mosphere and  life  element,  which  is  not  spoken  of,  which  in  all  things  is 
presupposed  without  speech.”  15 

Such  was  the  natural  and  divine  order,  which  we  had  to  recover.  Carlyle 
proposes,  upon  the  basis  of  the  past,  to  “illustrate  the  present  and  the 
future”. 1 ’ But  this  past  must  have  its  real  face  restored. 

“To  predict  the  future,  to  manage  the  present,  would  not  be  so  im- 
possible, had  not  the  past  been  so  sacrilegiously  mishandled;  effaced, 
and  what  is  worse,  defaced!  ” 

l^et  man  return  to  the  law  of  God  and  of  Nature,  and  “their  acted  history 
will  than  again  be  a heroism;  their  written  history,  what  it  once  was,  an 
epic”.  In  any  case  we  cannot  go  on  living  as  we  do  at  present 

“ Hie re  must  be  a new  world,  if  there  is  to  be  any  world  at  all 
Iliesr  days  of  universal  death  must  be  days  of  universal  newbirth,  it  the 
ruin  is  not  to  be  total  and  final!  It  is  a Time  to  make  the  dullest  man  con- 
sider; and  ask  himself.  Whence  he  came?  Whither  is  he  bound?” 

Ihis  idea  of  a renaissance  runs  right  through  Carlyle’s  works  and  appears  in 
Sartor  Re\artus  with  the  myth  of  the  Phoenix.  So  the  question  of  utopia  is  posed, 
although  the  answer  is  not  clear.  The  prophet  admits:  “1  have  got  no 
Morrison's  pill  for  curing  the  maladies  of  Society”,  other  than  a return  to 
nature. The  road  to  this  transformation  will  not  be  “by  smooth  flowery 
paths”,  but  will  have  to  cross 

“steep  untrodden  places,  through  stormclad  chasms,  waste  oceans,  and 
the  bosom  of  tornadoes;  thank  Heaven,  if  not  through  very  Chaos  and 
Abyss!”16' 

Where  is  this  apocalyptic  vision  leading3  Carlyle  has  great  difficulty  in  tell- 
ing us:  “the  ray  of  prophecy,  at  a short  distance,  expires”;  “to  shape  the  whole 
future  is  not  our  problem  ’;  “the  general  issue  will,  as  it  has  always  done,  rest 
well  with  a Higher  Intelligence  than  ours”.  'M  When  he  agrees  to  suggest 
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measures  designed  to  ameliorate  working-class  poverty,  they  are  measures  ol 
sanitation,  education  and,  above  all,  emigration. 11  This  last  solution  was  to 
have  a degree  of  success  during  the  nineteenth  century,  and  one  imagines  that 
it  did  not  come  up  against  any  official  hostility.  II  the  workers  take  to  it,  writes 
Morris  indignantly  “their  desertion  will  surely  put  off  the  Revolution 
and  if  the  bourgeoisie  look  upon  it  with  so  much  favour,  it  is  “to  get  rid  tem- 
porarily of  their  responsibility  and  trouble  over  the  people  thrown  out  of  work 
by  the  system  of  artificial  famine  " 16 

It  is  very  rare  for  Carlyle  to  consider  practical  solutions.  That  is  not  at  all  his 
real  concern.  For  him  the  essential  is  the  restoration  of  authority  and  the  cult 
of  the  hero:  it  is  from  that  starting  point  that  any  regeneration  becomes  possi- 
ble, and  the  people  have  no  other  role  than  to  listen  and  to  obey: 

“Universal  History,  the  history  of  what  man  has  accomplished  in  this 

world,  is  at  bottom  the  History  of  the  Great  Men  who  have  worked 

here", 

and  “the  most  significant  feature  in  the  history  of  an  epoch  is  the  manner  it 
has  of  welcoming  a Great  Man".170  There  is  no  book  of  Carlyle’s  in  w hich  such 
phrases  are  not  to  be  found.  What,  then,  of  his  enthusiasm  lor  the  Middle  Ages 
and  what  is  the  motive  for  this  enthusiasm?  It  is,  simply,  that  then  ‘the  bravest 
men,  who  . . . are  also  on  the  whole  the  wisest,  the  strongest,  everyway  best, 
had  . . . been  got  selected",1  1 and  the  example  of  the  monk  Samson  shows 
that  “a  most  ‘practical’  hero-worship  went  on,  unconsciously  or  half- 
consciously,  everywhere”.1  2 Such  a view  of  the  Middle  Ages  held  nothing  in 
common  with  Morris’s.  W’hile  he  had  been  attracted  by  the  conception  of  a 
society  based  upon  human  relationships,  he  could  not  follow  Carlyle  along  this 
other  road,  and  his  interest  was  first  and  foremost  to  find  in  the  ways  and  in- 
stitutions of  bygone  centuries  the  survival  of  a brotherly,  egalitarian  communi- 
ty. The  very  idea  of  the  cult  of  the  hero  seemed  odious  and  ridiculous  to  him: 
democracy  (and  here  he  meant  bourgeois  democracy) 

“will  never  be  free  from  this  hero-worship,  and  all  the  traps  which  the 

heroes  (poor  devils!)  wittingly  and  unwittingly  lead  their  worshippers 

into". ,T” 

In  his  eyes,  all  forms  of  this  cult  were  ludicrous  and  the  “aristocracy  of 
talent",  to  which  Carlyle  devoted  a whole  chapter  of  Fast  and  Frrsent,  provoked 
his  contemptuous  merriment. 174 

One  can  imagine  what  Morris’s  feelings  might  have  been,  seeing  Carlyle 
develop  his  theory  to  its  end.  ITie  latter  begins  by  defending,  in  the  name  of  an 
avowed  conservatism  (“all  great  peoples  are  conservative"), ''  hereditary 
aristocracy  linked  with  land  ownership  176  by  virtue  of  this  ownership,  it  is 
“bound  to  furnish  guidance  and  governance  to  England!  " 1 Unfortunately  it 
has  become  a “phantasm". ,7t  The  “Owners  of  the  Soil  of  England”  are 
nothing  more  than  an  “Idle  Aristocracy",  good  only  for  collecting  rents  and 
shooting  partridges,  presenting  a spectacle  before  which,  says  Carlyle  “we 
stand  speechless,  stupent,  and  know  not  what  to  say".  It  is  time  for  this  class 
“to  find  its  duties  and  do  them".  I*he  prophet  threatens  them  with  the 
thunderbolts  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Mcudon  tanneries  of  human 
skin. 11  The  dead  wood  must  be  trimmed  out  and  the  aristocracy  given  back 
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its  sense  of  obligation  so  that  it  can  "learn  what  wretches  led.  and  ho*  torure 
it’ ' ‘ By  rich*,  power  belongs  to  it.  but  this  power  must  be  shared  with  the 
i Irrev,  and  of  these  two  classes  "there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  priest  class  is 
the  more  dignified". 

Europe  requires  a real  aristocracy,  a real  priesthood,  or  it  cannot 
continue  to  exist  aristocracy  and  priesthood,  a governing  class  and  a 
teat  hi  rig  class  these  two,  sometimes  separate,  and  endeavouring  to  har- 
monise themselves,  sometime  conjoined  as  one,  and  the  king  a 
poo  till -king" 

I his  quasi-thecx  ratic  regime  is  founded  upon  a hierarchy  imposed  by  the 
laws  <*f  nature 


I me  enough,  man  is  forever  the  ’born  thrall’  of  certain  men,  born 
master  of  certain  other  men,  born  equal  of  certain  others,  let  him 
acknowledge  the  fact  or  not  It  is  unblessed  for  him  when  he  cannot 
acknowledge  this  fact,  he  is  in  the  chaotic  state,  ready  to  perish,  until  he 
do  get  the  fact  acknowledged  ..."  ,K' 


One  has  i strong  feeling,  however,  that  Carlyle,  despite  the  strength  ol  his 
convictions,  has  little  hope  of  seeing  the  nobility  mend  its  ways  and  accept  the 
irspormbilitics  of  its  position  With  no  fear  of  self-contradiction,  lie  then  turns 
to  industry.  Having  very  little  sensitivity  to  the  ugliness  which  horrilicd  his 
contemporaries,  he  w as  bew  itched  by  the  immense  progress  in  factory  produc- 
tion and,  in  Churn  he  praised  Arkwright  and  his  mechanical  inventions,  the 
steam  engine  and  even  the  beauty  of  Manchester. 184  In  the  factory  owner  he 
perceives  “insight,  courage,  hard  energy".  These  are  aristocratic  qualities, 
there  arc  “Master- Workers  who  are  not  vulgar  men;  who  are  Nobles,  and 
begin  to  trei  that  they  must  act  as  such".  At  present  they  are  "England’s 
hope"  * and  he  exhorts  them  to  accede  completely  to  nobility: 

“It  is  vou  I call;  for  ye  are  not  dead,  ye  are  already  half-alive:  there  is 
in  vou  a sleepless,  dauntless  energy,  the  prime-matter  ol  all  nobleness  in 
man  ve  know  at  least  this,  that  the  mandate  of  God  to  his  creature 
man  is  Work! " 1 


Hiey  constitute  the  last  resort  : "if  there  be  no  nobleness  in  them,  there  will 
never  be  an  aristocracy  more  18  What  has  become  inevitable  is  an  actual 
new  sovereignty,  industrial  aristocracy,  real  not  imaginary  aristocracy  It 
will  c onstitute  the  “Chivalry  of  Labour'  , that  of  “Captains  of  Industry  . 
Obviously  this  new  aristocracy  will  have  to  contribute  something  ol  its  own, 
and  a!>ove  all,  says  Carlyle  very  seriously,  "must  understand  that  money  alone 
is  not  the  representative  either  of  man's  success  in  the  world,  or  of  man  s duties 
to  man"  1 " It  will  suffice  to  convince  it  that  “Mammonism  is  not  the  essence 
of  his  or  of  rnv  station  in  God’s  universe". 191  The  Captains  of  Industry  will  give 
proof  of  their  nobility  by  reducing  workers  to  obedience,  by  inculcating  in 
them  “order,  just  subordination,  noble  loyalty  in  return  lor  noble  guidance", 
and  by  making  them  into  “a  firm  regimented  mass". ,v  And  so  will  be  resolved 
the  sillv  old  quarrels  between  Capital  and  Labour:  their  reconciliation  will 
“put  away  the  Evil  Spirit  " and  both  will  strive  together  for  “the  guidance  ol  a 
< »ood  Spirit"  This  idyllic  atmosphere  having  been  achieved,  Carlyle  even 
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wonders  (timidly,  it  is  true)  whether,  in  a more  or  less  distant  future,  the 
employer  might  not  be  able  to  grant  his  workers  some  interest  in  his 
business. 

Hut,  as  the  years  went  by,  Carlyle  became  sour.  The  revolutions  of  1848 
scared  him;  henceforth  the  stress  was  laid  upon  bringing  the  working  c lass  to 
heel  and  upon  its  regimentation.  The  “universal  vital  Problem  ' is  to  prevent 
the  workers  becoming  “banditti,  strect-barricaders  - destroyers  ol  every 
Government ”.  It  is  necessary  to  transform  “Pauper  Banditti  into  Soldiers  of 
Industry”.  Once  this  regimentation  has  begun,  the  workers  themselves  will 
recognise  its  benefits  and  beg  their  employers  to  regiment  them  further  until, 
finally,  “there  be  no  unregimented  worker  . . any  more”.  1 ' And  there  is  the 

culmination  of  Carlyle’s  social  thinking.  As  Jean  Freville  so  aptly  remarks: 
“the  denouncer  of  capitalism  becomes  its  apologist  He  has  struggled  only  to 
strengthen  it,  to  infuse  new  blood  into  it,  to  teach  it  energy  and  harshness.”  ' * 
In  his  last  stage  he  reduced  to  mildness  the  criticism  made  by  Marx  and 
Engels  of  “feudal  Socialism;  half  lamentation,  hall  lampoon,  hall  echo  of  the 
past,  half  menace  of  the  future”,  but  the  authors  of  the  Manifesto  had  not  miss- 
ed the  mark  when  they  wrote  of  the  champions  of  leudal  socialism  that  “what 
they  upbraid  the  bourgeoisie  with  is  not  so  much  that  it  creates  a proletariat, 
as  that  it  creates  a revolutionary  proletariat”. 19 

There  is  hardly  any  need  to  say  that  the  whole  of  this  aspect  of  Carlyle's 
ideology  is  the  complete  antithesis  of  William  Morris's  political  and  utopian 
thinking.  On  a closer  examination,  this  opposition  has  its  roots  in  the  lun- 
damental  difference  between  Morris’s  and  Carlyle’s  conceptions  ol  work  and 
happiness.  For  the  latter,  it  remains  theological:  work  is  punishment  lor 
original  sin.  Certainly  he  praises  it,  but  in  what  terms! 

“All  work,  even  cotton-spinning,  is  noble;  work  is  alone  noble  And 
in  like  manner  too,  all  dignity  is  painful;  a life  of  ease  is  not  lor  any  man, 
nor  for  any  god  . . . Our  highest  religion  is  named  the  ‘Worship  ol 
Sorrow’.  For  the  son  of  man  there  is  no  noble  crown,  well  worn  or  even  ill 
worn,  but  a crown  of  thorns.’  ” 194 

For  Carlyle  all  work  is  an  act  of  religious  submission,  “sweat  of  the  brow . 
and  up  from  that  to  sweat  of  the  brain,  sweat  of  the  heart  . up  to  that  ‘Agony 
of  bloody  sweat’,  which  all  men  have  called  divine!”199  In  this  ascetic 
ideology,  where  is  there  room  for  any  urge  to  work?  “The  wages  of  every  noble 
work,”  replies  Carlyle,  “do  yet  he  in  Heaven  or  else  nowhere”:  difficulty, 
abnegation,  martyrdom,  death  arc  the  allurements  that  act  on  the  heart  of 
man”  JM  Does  that  leave  room  for  surprise  that  his  social  thinking  should  lead 
to  constraint  and  regimentation ? Was  William  Morris  not  thinking  ol  ( 'arlyle 
when  he  wrote: 

“It  has  become  an  article  of  the  creed  of  modern  morality  that  all 
labour  is  good  in  itself  - a convenient  belief  lor  those  who  live  on  the 
labour  of  others”?  202 

It  is  precisely  because  today  a curse  lies  upon  work  that  Morris  washes,  in 
his  utopia,  to  transform  its  nature  radically  and  make  it  the  source  ol  all 
human  happiness.  The  reward  for  work,  he  says,  will  be  ihc  work  it  sell. 

So  there  seems  to  rnc  to  be  little  justification  for  regarding  Carlyle  as  an  in- 
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ipirrr  of  Morriii  » utopia  On  a inly  hit  *<*  tftl  critic  uni,  bristling  with  urik 
phr ,iv‘s,  had  an  indisputable  influent  r upon  Morm,  and  wr  < *n  |t  W|Jj 
Marx  and  Kngrli  »aid  ol  feudal  wxialiam:  "its  bitter,  witty  and  mtmw- 
criiii  ism,  striking  thr  bourgeoisie  to  the  very  hearti'core"  *** 

H»x  denunciation  of  Vit  torian  hypocrisy  was  also  for  Morris  very  natnfying 
moral  provencier  But  these  were  points  of  departure,  from  which  thnr  ruadi 
diverged  When  (Carlyle  died  in  1 HH 1 , our  poet  Irlt  a loss,  although  he  con* 
siderrd  that  his  work  was  long  since  finished  4 Full  of  indulgence  and 
consc  ious  of  his  original  debt,  he  considered  that  he  was,  afier  all,  “on  the 
right  vide,  in  spite  of  all  faults'  But  it  is  quite  certain  ihat,  apart  even  from 
his  cult  of  the  hero  and  all  that  derived  from  it  politic  ally,  Morris  had  difficulty 
in  .♦<  < rpting  “thr  ferocity  ol  his  gloom"  in  which  he  saw,  purely  and  simply, 
evidence  of  a chronic  liver  complaint  He  detested  puritanism  and  must 
have  lelt  but  little  interest  in  his  theological  and  transcendentalism -effusions. 
Not  only  Carlyle's  conception  of  work,  but  also  his  indifference  towards  an 
were  calc  ulated  to  alienate  his  sympathy. 20  No  doubt  his  Tcutonism  filled  in 
with  Morris's  personal  inclinations  but  the  content  of  this  feeling  differed 
greatly  from  one  to  the  other:  one  exalted  Nordic  strength,  the  other  Nordic 
democracy. 

Perhaps  Morris  never  expressed  better  the  impression  which  reading 
Carlyle  left  with  him  than  in  this  remark  recorded  by  Yeats:  “Somebody 
should  have  been  beside  Carlyle  and  punched  his  head  every  live  minutes 
Hits  reading.  I repeat,  must  be  regarded  as  a starting  point,  a kind  ol  stimulus, 
the  shock  of  which  was  strong  enough  to  be  gratefully  remembered  by  Morris 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  But  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  try  to  make  more  of  it. 
This  cone  lusion  seems  to  me  to  be  confirmed  by  scrutiny  of  two  texts  Recal- 
ling the  influences  which  bore  upon  him  in  his  earlier  years,  Morris  cites 
Carlyle  and  Ruskin;  but  he  straightaway  launches  upon  an  enthusiastic 
evocation  of  the  latter,  without  adding  the  smallest  comment  to  his  mention  of 
the  former.  Further,  in  a letter  of  1882,  he  said  of  Ruskin  that  he  was  the 
first  comer,  the  inventor".210  which  eliminates  Carlyle,  who  was.  nevertheless, 
chronologically  earlier. 


6.  Ruskin 

llie  lasting  attachment  Morris  displayed  towards  Carlyle  is  a shade  sur- 
prising. despite  its  detached  and  reticent  nature.  There  is  a strong  temptation 
to  seek  the  reason  for  it  in  the  greater  influence  exerted  upon  him  by  John 
Ruskin  The  latter  worshipped  the  prophet  of  Chelsea  all  his  life,  in  a filial 
respectful  sort  of  way  He  wrote  that  he  owed  everything  to  him  and.  he  added. 
I have  “read  (him)  so  constantly,  that,  without  wilfully  setting  myself  to  im- 
itate him.  i find  myself  perpetually  falling  into  his  modes  of  expression  i 
find  Carlyle's  stronger  thinking  colouring  mine  continually". 2,1 

Not  without  a certain  irony,  John  D Rosenberg  goes  further  and  observes 
that  *if  Turner  taught  Ruskin  how  to  see,  Carlyle  taught  him  how  to 
preach'  Perhaps  Ruskin  would  have  achieved  the  preaching  tone  on  his 
own,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  so  impressive  a use  of  the  Gospels  and  the 
Prophets  offered  a precedent  and  model  that  he  could  not  disregard  It  is  not 
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HHf  much  to  add  that  thin  tone  fan  wnviimei  detected  wat  nril  down  and 
laicitrti,  in  M«rri»‘*  <-»rly  lr<  turr« 

If  our  port,  in  all  probability,  allowed  thr  influence  of  Kutkin  to  impute  a 
principle  of  fidelity  to  Carlyle,  the  name  influence  appears  to  have  kept  him 
aw, iv  from  another  inspiration  to  which  he  would  probably  have  responded, 
that  of  Pugin.  The  publication  of  Contrasts  in  1836  had  been  an  event  It  was  a 
declaration  of  war  against  the  architecture  and  the  civilisation  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  its  ugliness  arid  impiety  thrown  into  graphic  relief  by 
the  praising  of  Gothic  monuments  Hut  with  the  fanatical  zeal  of  a new  con- 
vert. Pugin  identified  the  Gothic  revival  with  a return  to  the  Catholic  faith 
That  was  enough  to  arouse  the  anger  and  aversion  of  Ruskin,  long  imprisoned 
in  narrow,  sectarian  Protestantism.  It  is  obvious  that  many  an  “anti- 
Romanist”  passage  in  The  Stoner  oj  Venice  is  a violent  attack  upon  Pugin’s 
aesthetic  and  religious  ideology. 21  From  the  same  source  also  comes  the 
persistent  tendency  to  look  for  anti-papist  elements  in  mediaeval  art.  With  a 
vigour  that  is  perhaps  not  without  some  bad  faith,  Ruskin  asserts  that  he  owes 
absolutely  nothing  to  Pugin. 2,4  The  assertion  certainly  leaves  room  for 
discussion;  however,  our  object  here  is  to  study  Morris’s  sources,  not  those  of 
Ruskin.  The  former  had  no  inclination  to  become  involved  in  religious 
squabbles  that  aroused  no  echo  within  him.  His  admiration  for  the  art  of  thr 
Middle  Ages  would  scarcely  have  been  reconciled  with  Catholic  and  theocratic 
proselytism  and  more  readily  joined  forces  with  Ruskin’s  enthusiasm,  inspired 
with  more  human  and  deeper  feelings,  even  if  they  were  soaked  in  a biblical 
spirituality.  Let  us  not  forget  either,  that,  on  Morris’s  own  admission,  it  was 
reading  Ruskin’s  books  that  snatched  him  from  the  Anglo-Catholieism  which 
had  so  greatly  attracted  him  in  his  student  days. 2,5  He  no  doubt  found  it 
repellent  to  sec  Pugin  applying  ecclesiasical  norms  to  all  his  architectural 
achievements.  These  achievements  were,  in  themselves,  antipathetic:  it  seem- 
ed absurd  to  him  to  create  Gothic  (and  what  Gothic!)  in  the  conditions  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  copying  and  re-inventing  forms  in  the  absence  of  the  sur- 
vival of  any  creative  urge  in  the  Victorian  worker.  They  provoked  his  scornful 
irony  on  the  only  two  occasions  in  all  of  his  works  when  he  makes  any 
reference  to  Pugin. 2,0  If  it  is  true,  as  several  writers  claim,21  that  one  can 
observe  certain  aesthetic  and  ideological  resemblances  between  the  two  men.  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  look  for  direct  influence.  Morris  followed  Ruskin  in  his 
aloof  attitude  towards  Pugin.  If  there  is  an  effective  influence,  it  can  only  be 
through  Ruskin  himself,  who,  albeit  grudgingly,  turned  over  and  embroidered 
in  his  writings  general  ideas  which  were  in  any  event  already  more  or  less  bas- 
ed upon  the  general  body  of  mediaevalist  ideology  of  the  mid-nineteenth  cen- 
tury. In  fact,  it  was  this  elaboration  in  depth  which  provided  Morris  with  the 
basic  matter  for  his  thinking  up  to  1883,  before  it  underwent  the  modifications 
necessitated  by  the  assimilation  of  Marxist  thought. 


If  Morris  never  had  any  direct  contact  w ith  Carlyle,  with  Ruskin,  on  the  other 
hand  he  had  a lasting  friendly  relationship  from  1856,  and  there  were  even 
closer  links  between  Ruskin  and  Burne-Jones  The  latter  recounts  in  ecstatic 
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terms  the  enthusiasm  then  felt  by  the  two  young  men. 2t*  Ruskin  encouraged 
their  early  artistic  careers,  he  promised  (without  being  able  to  keep  his  word) 
to  collaborate  in  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Magazine,2"  and  held  Morris’s 
talents  as  an  illuminator  in  high  esteem  ""  In  the  following  year  he  visited  the 
group  which  was  painting  the  short-lived  murals  in  the  Oxford  Union. 
Later,  he  admired  Morris's  poems  and,  after  the  publication  of  Jason,  did  not 
hesitate  to  compare  him  with  Keats,  praising  in  both  of  them  truth  that  is 
“vital,  not  formal1';"*2  a typical  formula  which  recurred  for  some  time  in 
Morris’s  w riting.  We  find  evidence  of  various  visits  and  meetings  between  the 
two  writers,  ' and  the  tone  of  their  conversations  seems  to  have  been  filled 
with  easy  cordiality."’*  When,  in  1877,  Morris  gave  his  first  public  lecture,  he 
excused  himself  for  repeating  what  had  been  said  so  well  before  by  his  “friend, 
Professor  John  Ruskin*'  * That  was  the  year  of  the  foundation  of  Anti-Scrape. 
Not  only  did  Ruskin  agree  to  be  a member  of  the  committee,  but  Morris 
credited  him  with  being  the  father  of  the  movement  and  asked  his  permission 
to  include  in  the  manifesto  a fragment  of  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture  relevant  to 
the  sacrilegious  “restoration”  of  ancient  monuments.  ” He  had  the  masters 
support  and  signature  for  the  petitions  organised  by  the  Society,  notably  in 
1881,  when  it  protested  against  the  widening  of  Magdalen  Bridge  in 
Oxford.  ’ and,  in  1889,  he  was  still  invoking  his  authority  at  the  annual 
general  meeting.  s This  flow  of  friendship  was  not  only  in  one  direction,  and 
in  1878,  on  the  occasion  of  the  famous  lawsuit  brought  by  Whistler,  Morris  ex- 
pressed his  support  for  Ruskin,  support  less  direct  and  more  cautious  than 
that  of  Burne-Jones,  but  which  gained  the  poet  a warm  letter  ol  gratitude.’ 
lie  was  happy  to  be  able  to  do  him  a service;  so,  at  his  request,  he  gave  him 
detailed  information  about  the  technique  of  stained  glass,  as  he  practised  it  at 
Merton  Abbey. 2V* 

However,  it  seems,  and  it  is  a fact  of  which  we  should  take  note,  that  these 
direct  contacts  came  to  an  end  after  1883.  One  striking  event  lor  Morris  ol  that 
year,  during  which  he  experienced  the  revelation  of  Marxism,  was  the  lecture 
he  gave  in  Oxford  on  Art  under  Plutocracy,  with  Ruskin  in  the  chair,  and  which 
provoked  an  uproar.  It  was  the  first  in  which  Ruskin  s aesthetic  and  human 
message  was  closely  linked  with  his  own  socialist  convictions.  The  attitude  ol 
the  latter,  during  the  lecture,  is  not  really  known  to  us.  According  to  a late  and 
rather  indefinite  piece  of  evidence,  he  appears  to  have  behaved  with  great  tact 
and  to  let  it  appear,  in  the  face  of  the  attacks  directed  against  Morris,  that  he 
was  in  agreement  with  him. 2,1  He  spoke  of  his  lecture  again,  a year  later,  in 
The  Art  of  England , but  his  comments  are  somewhat  odd  and  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  the  slightest  idea  of  what  the  speaker  was  aiming  at.  He 
was  content  to  follow  his  own  line  of  thought  and  to  attribute  to  Morris  inten- 
tions quite  alien  to  him.  I shall  return  to  the  point  later.  l>ie  fact  is  that,  dur- 
ing the  following  years,  we  find  no  further  trace  of  any  meeting  or  cor- 
respondence between  the  two  men.  Certainly,  the  deterioration  in  Ruskin’s 
health  and  his  intermittent  mental  unbalance  would  be  an  explanation. 
However  it  docs  not  seem  enough  It  is  striking,  in  fact,  that  Morris  does  not 
seem  to  have  read  or  wanted  to  read  the  books  which  the  master  published 
after  1862,  in  which  his  expressions  of  political  thought  became  more  and 
more  confused.  One  has  a very  clear  impression  that  he  wished  to  remain  true 
to  the  message  of  Ruskin’s  great  years  and  had  the  unexpressed  feeling  that  it 
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was  preferable  not  to  ruin  a friendship  and  an  enthusiasm  which  later  contact 
would  risk  changing. 

And  so  they  kept  their  mutual  esteem  intact.  On  6 April  1887,  Sydney 
Cockerell  visited  Ruskin,  who  told  him  that  Morris  was  "beaten  gold  * and, 
again,  "a  great  rock  with  a little  moss  on  it  perhaps1'  and  one  does  not  know 
quite  what  to  make  of  that  last  simile.  He  told  him  that  his  "love  of  Turner, 
primroses  and  little  girls  had  prevented  his  ever  being  Morris's  close  friend, 
but  he  had  a great  reverence  for  him  and  for  his  views1’. 

On  15  April  1892,  Cockerell  paid  another  visit.  The  Keimscott  Press  had 
just  published  The  Nature  of  Gothic,  and  a copy,  with  an  affectionate  inscription 
from  Morris,  lay  on  Ruskin’s  table.  He  told  his  visitor  what  pleasure  it  had 
given  him  and  declared  that  Morris  was  "the  ablest  man  of  his  time".  The 
poet,  told  two  days  later  of  this  appreciation,  was  overjoyed,  and  that  evening, 
dining  with  Emery  Walker,  "ordered  up  a bottle  of  his  favourite  Imperial 
Tokay  for  the  proper  celebration  of  so  great  a compliment". 232 

This  late  date  shows  clearly  that  Morris’s  personal  feelings  for  Ruskin 
remained  just  as  fervent,2^  despite  or  perhaps  because  of  this  physical 
separation  (but  was  it  only  physical?).  He  always  remained  responsive  to  the 
magic  of  Ruskin’s  style  and  he  considered  that  the  passage  in  7 he  Nature  of 
Gothic  where  Ruskin  gives  a bird’s-eye  description  of  the  lands  of  the  north  and 
the  south  was  to  be  reckoned  among  "the  finest  writing  in  the  English 
language’’.  His  early  lectures  overflowed  with  admiration  for  "his  unequall- 
ed style'  and  "his  wonderful  eloquence’’. 235  One  feels  him  to  be,  during  these 
pre-Marxist  years,  entirely  under  the  spell  of  his  master,  and  he  humbly 
declares  himself  to  be  content  "to  be  echoing  his  words".  ~ ‘ In  the  famous 
1883  lecture,  to  which  1 referred  and  which  marks  a decisive  turning  point,  he 
recalls  Ruskin’s  ideas  on  art,  expressing  man’s  joy  in  work,  and  adds: 

"If  those  are  not  Professor  Ruskin’s  w'ords  they  embody  at  least  his 
teaching  on  this  subject.”  237 

Nevertheless,  it  was  the  last  occasion  upon  which  Morris  was  content  to  be 
just  an  interpreter  and  message-bearer. 

This  attention  1 am  paying  to  dates  by  no  means  stems  from  a gratuitous 
preoccupation  with  erudition.  Ruskin’s  influence  upon  Morris  was  not  only 
undeniable,  but  lasting.  But  it  is  still  appropriate  to  define  its  limits.  While  one 
can  distinguish  certain  constant  factors  in  Ruskin's  thought,  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  contradictions  abound  and  even  multiply  as  his  work  becomes  more 
abstruse,  more  confused  and  (we  must  not  be  afraid  to  say  it)  more  rambling 
Morris  clearly  made  a choice,  and  1 think  that  nothing  will  better  help  us  to 
deline  its  nature  than  a close  examination  of  the  readings  to  which  he  refers 
himself  or  that  are  indicated  by  his  contemporaries  and  biographers. 

We  learn  from  Canon  Dixon’s  memories,  recorded  by  MackaiT  that  in  1864 
Burne-Jones  and  Morris,  then  students  at  Exeter  College,  read  The  Seven  Lamps 
of  Architecture , the  first  volumes  of  Modern  Painters  and  the  Stones  oj  I mice  for  the 
first  time  and  with  passionate  enthusiasm.  It  appears,  in  tact,  ihat  they  had 
been  acquainted  with  at  leas  the  last  two  of  these  works  since  1853.  Their 
admiration  for  Modern  Painters  seems  to  have  been,  at  that  time  mainly  literary 
and  aesthetic,  since  Morris  chose  especially  to  read  aloud  to  his  friends  the 
descriptions  of  the  Slave-ship  and  Turner’s  skies,*  One  may  nevertheless 
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suppose  that,  from  that  time,  his  love  of  nature  not  only  found  sustenance 
there,  but  also  the  embryo  of  thought  close  to  Ruskin  s He  himself  docs  not 
refer  to  the  Seim  l Amps  until  1877.  as  we  have  seen,  when  he  claimed  Ruskin  s 
authority  as  he  joined  battle  with  the  "restorers”;  but  it  is  clear  that  he  must 
have  been  struck  by  the  insistence  upon  the  r6le  and  significance  of  architec- 
ture. If  he  speaks  relatively  little  of  this  book,  it  is  because  the  ideas  were  taken 
up  again  in  The  Stones  of  Venice , to  which  it  forms  a prelude,  with  infinitely  more 
breadth  and  brilliance. 

Obviously  it  is  there  that  the  essence  of  Ruskin's  influence  is  to  be  sought 
Morris  never  ceased  recalling  the  "deep  impression”  240  that  these  three 
volumes,  in  particular  chapter  IV  of  Volume  II,  The  Mature  of  Gothic,  made 
upon  him  This  is  the  chapter  to  which  he  constantly  refers  in  his  early  lec- 
tures These  are  "the  truest  and  the  most  eloquent  words  that  can  possibly  be 
said  on  the  subject”. 241  "words  more  clear  and  eloquent  than  any  man  else 
now  living  could  use”. 242  His  enthusiasm  remained  just  as  fervent  afterwards. 
He  saw  in  the  conception  of  mediaeval  art  unfolded  in  this  chapter  “a 
marvellous  inspiration  of  genius”.243  Finally,  in  1892,  he  published,  in  the 
magnificent  editions  of  the  Kelmscott  Press,  The  Nature  of  Gothic , which  "can  be 
well  considered  as  a separate  piece  of  work”,  and  to  which  he  supplied  a 
preface  in  which  he  declared  that  "it  is  one  of  the  most  important  things 
written  by  the  author,  and  in  future  days  will  be  considered  as  one  of  the  very 
fewf  necessary  and  inevitable  utterances  of  the  century”. 

He  considers  the  chapter  important,  less  for  its  "artistic  side’  than  for  its 
"ethical  and  political”  side,  and  it  is  this  aspect,  he  adds,  "which  has  had  the 
most  enduring  and  beneficent  effect  on  his  contemporaries,  and  will  have 
through  them  on  succeeding  generations”.  In  defining  art  as  the  expression  of 
man  s joy  in  his  work  (and  it  is  this  fundamental  idea  that  Morris  selects  here 
from  the  chapter)  Ruskin  "has  done  serious  and  solid  work  towards  the  new 
birth  of  Society  ”. 244 

In  this  same  preface  Morris  mentions  another  of  Ruskin  s writings,  l nto  thu 
Last , "a  great  book”  marking  the  "culmination”  of  the  ethical  and  political 
thought  already  expressed  in  The  Nature  of  Gothic . He  had,  his  daughter  May 
tells  us,  a great  admiration  for  this  work  as  a "direct  and  eloquent  statement  of 
the  condition  of  Art  & Labour  in  the  century”."4  At  the  moment  when  the 
chapter  from  The  Stones  of  Venice  was  being  published,  he  mentioned  to  Sydney 
Cockerell  his  intention  of  publishing  Unto  this  IasI  also  at  the  Kelmscott 
Press  J4‘  He  did  nothing  about  it,  however,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  he 
changed  his  mind.  In  fact,  although  the  book  expressed  many  ideas  dear  to 
Morris  about  true  riches,  the  need  for  real  human  relationships,  and  the  mis- 
deeds of  mercantilism,  it  also  contained  a clear  profession  of  paternalistic  and 
anti-socialist  faith  and  many  other  hardly  democratic  observations  with  which 
Morris  was  in  complete  disagreement.  Undoubtedly  the  same  tendencies  were 
already  present  in  The  Nature  of  Gothic,  but  their  expression  was  still  veiled  and 
infinitely  less  brutal  than  in  Unto  this  IasI.  One  can  very  W'ell  understand  why 
Morris  did  not  carry  out  his  first  intention  and  it  is  a measure  of  the  insinceri- 
ty of  Mac  kail  that  he  should  have  written:  "The  whole  of  the  Socialism  with 
which  Morris  identified  himself  so  prominently  in  the  eighties  had  l>cen  im- 
plicitly contained,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  explicitly  stated  in  the  pages  of 
Unto  this  Last  in  1862”.'  We  know  what  Mat  kail  was  getting  at:  he  was  trying 
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to  stretch  the  modest  Ruskinian  screen  beyond  its  limits  to  conceal  the  regret- 
table influence  of  scientific  socialism.  How  many  imitators  have  followed  in  his 
tracks! 

At  the  same  time  as  she  mentions  the  very  understandable  admiration  her 
father  felt  for  this  book,  May  Morris  also  speaks  of  that  which  he  felt  for  The 
Political  Economy  of  Art  (1857),  of  which  Morris  himself  never  speaks,  but  which 
also  contains  familiar  ideas,  mingled  with  others  that  are  less  so.  We  know, 
moreover,  that  in  1854  he  read  the  lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting  these  are 
the  famous  Edinburgh  lectures  which  initiated  him  into  Pre-Raphaelitism  and 
even  acquainted  him  with  the  name  of  Rossetti.  A brief  note  of  Sydney 
Cockerell's,  dated  1892,  tells  us  that  one  evening,  at  Gatti's  Restaurant, 
Morris  and  P W.  (probably  Philip  Webb)  discussed  Munera  Pulvens  (1862} 
with  him  1 Neither  of  these  two  books  is  mentioned  in  Morris's  works  either, 
but  the  fact  that  he  read  them  means  that  we  must  take  them  into  account.  As 
far  as  Ruskins  other  writings  are  concerned,  we  have  no  indication  It  very 
much  appears  that,  with  the  exception  of  Fors  Clavigera,1*'  he  had  no  contact 
with  any  later  work  than  Unto  this  I^ist,  but  1 cannot  possibly  state  this  with 
any  certainty  and  I have  thought  it  prudent  not  to  neglect  such  ol  these  works 
as  express  ideas  close  to  those  which  inspired  Morris,  to  the  extent  that  their 
expression  is  more  explicit,  more  concise  or  more  revealing. 


It  is  extremely  awkward  to  analyse  texts  as  well  known  as  those  of  Ruskin, 
about  which  there  is  already  an  abundant  literature.  At  the  risk  of  seeming 
very  cursory,  1 shall  avoid  long  quotations  as  far  as  possible  and  confine  myself 
to  the  essence.  It  would  be  absurd  to  make  here  another  full  study  of  Ruskin  s 
thought  We  must  not  forget  that  we  are  interested  simply  in  examining  the 
depth  of  the  influence  he  exerted  upon  Morris  and  the  limits  fo  that  influence 
So.  above  all,  it  will  be  a study  of  themes. 

1 he  theme  which  must,  chonologically  speaking,  have  first  influenced 
Morris’s  sensibility  and  ideology  was  the  love  of  nature,  considered  as  the 
source  of  all  beauty  and  of  all  art.  The  dazzling  descriptions  of  Modem  Painters 
bewitched  him  first.  The  soil  upon  which  these  precious  seeds  were  scattered 
was  truly  fertile,  and  the  young  student,  reared  in  the  rustic  intimacy  of 
W althamstow  and  Woodford,  where  his  gift  of  observation  and  his  wonder  at 
the  things  of  the  earth  were  shaped,  was  quite  ready  to  listen  to  such 
enchantments.  Immediately,  however,  a fundamental  difference  showed  itself. 
W hile  Ruskin’s  landscapes  are  of  delicate  literary  devising  and  glitter  with  a 
vocabulary  bespangled  and  bejewelled  w'tth  pictorial  analogy,  the  descriptions 
which  Morris  has  left  us  of  the  banks  of  the  Thames  or  the  mountains  of 
Iceland  are  strikingly  simple.  While  Ruskin  seeks  in  nature  a spirituality  that 
is  at  once  aesthetic  and  sensual.  Mortis  finds  direct,  active  physical  contact. 
For  Ruskin,  alpine  torrents  are  the  iridescent  sinews  of  a divine  essence,  but 
for  Morris  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  seen  at  Runnymede  in  the  early 
morning,  are  filled  with  the  simple  delight  of  an  angler.  For  Ruskin, 
nature  is  intellectual,  for  Morris  manual,  and  their  tongues  to  under- 
stand and  describe  it  have  nothing  in  common  But  their  love  for  it  is 
equally  intense  and  it  is  with  one  tongue  that  they  designate  it  the  single 
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l»t’.  »M'  tmpiratron  fur  1 bfouidmut  Hit  hfr  ouf  f#fT, l1)r#ii  # 

i hr  pfrerpr  forrrada'rd  in  Kl^tfrn  f*Qt*Uf' 


1 to  Natur*  If,  all  uniflrnrtt  of  bran,  *r*i  walk  with  hrr  UI^kum 
*nd  fni*m»«iy,  having  tw  other  thought*  but  how  br»t  to  uenruaif  t*l 
rnraomg  and  rr  rrifittber  hrr  jmtructton  rrjretmg  nothing,  *rlernr* 
rm’hmg,  And  v < wrung  nothing  ,f  1 


In  hu  I If  4*  u#  r »d  thr  fjr(  offtttvr  art*  at  m hi*  Utopian  artfhri*/  » \v 

try  fhr  matfrr'i  iftyurw  lions  M whatever  it  fair  or  be»ijtifijJ  ttimiutr/j 
(roi,  natural  form*  man  t annul  >tdvan"  m thr  trtw  niton  of  i* 
Without  dirr«  I )y  mutating  natural  form  2 fhii  thrrrir  u romu^} 
rriiM  hmJ  ii.  t hi  Sint** t nf  V tn\< i \ll  fioMr  orrairirnijihon  wrttr*  kuskin  J; 
tin  rx iiffMiun  of  man  * dMighi  in  (»od*  work'1,  ' and  rhu  n why  ali 
brauniol  work*  of  »rt  muii  etlbrr  intent tonally  imiUlr  or  ac  'ideritatiy  rtviik 
blr  Matin  d lor m* 


Hr  1 vms  long  wav  in  tbt  apfdti  ation  of  tin*  prifxiplr.  and  making 

mi*  a 1 u>»  »H  plan  graphically  ifiowi  tfuil  our  hr*t  < on  M burnt*  of  ofrmrnrni 
»»ll  thrrrfor'  hr  ,i  hvt  f 4^  i I m#*  that  i%  to  %ay,  * hr  most  frequent  contour*  of 
natural  objev  t*  * 

It  i»  Iry  viriu^  of  having  ondnifiKHl  tbit  nn rnify  that  mediaeval  aft  w a* 
alii*  io  fin  uu  Mi' I*  a <U  ur<  r of  %plrndour  I hr  (#otjiif  arch  i*  not  lit/  fT**t 
Ik  Mififtil  hr*  tutr  it  nth'  tirongett,  but  motf  beautiful  bcriluie  it*  form  non' 
I» I ti.ov  which  at  wr  know  hy  if*  frerjufftl  onufinnr  if)  thr  work  of  Ktlutr 
around  u * hut  l>rrii  appointed  fiy  thr  Hriiy  to  hr  ari  ever  bitting  v>unr  of 
ptfMfUf*  to  thr  human  mind 

l Ur  yioi  v of  t rift  hi#  nrt  hr*  m pal  til  ular,  in  it*  having  broken  tway  from  thr 
artib*  ial  model*  iff  f.ierk  At  I and  tun  reded  in  frditi  ovenng  thr  tine  lormt  of 
folfriyr  iiioir  yronafiy  of  haviny  f>/aiti*r#f  thr  moM  ttohlr  naturalnm 
that  n I hr  thrmr  of  • wr||  known  drvf  iojmirnt  of  l fir  < fiaptrr  ////  Svlurt  "I 
Aitoilxf  imi(  of  thu  ( hnttuin  art  of  thr  Middle  Ayr*  ai  inmg  from  »bm 
nahiiafi*rn  i h if»r  rii  hnr«*  f»  1 dri  oration  hoi n of  a |#rofounil  *yrri|Mifiy 
with  thr  fullnr**  and  wraith  of  thr  ni*trri*l  univrmr  " No  wondff  in  ilMt 
IfTi  mu  thru  i*  m.itrrial  rnou|<h  in  a tinylr  fhiwri  lut  thr  ornumrrtf  of  a *M,fr 
of  i uhrihaU 

I hi*  lo»  * of  n a tuff,  *iinr  < r <if  all  art,  fia*  a pnrtKuiltf  4ffrrrt  with  Kmkifi 
whx  Ii  w»  find  attain  in  Mmfi*  It  i%  t.lmrly  Imkrd,  in  fml,  with  « lovr  of 
hfalthlfx**  witli,  pffhn|ii,  t hi*  iHflrrrnt e,  that  tfir  lovr  Wit*  m*liiKtivr  with 
Mtuiit  and  with  Kmimi  wa*  jffohahly  a ffr*pfnrmi(  rrarfion  ayam*l  hn  uwfi 
ttiorhidity  Mm*  Morn*  twA  up  th#f  < ortdrmnation  nl  *uHi  pit furrujucnr** 
• * /fMuli*  from  drray  diKoidn  and  dr*ra*r  ’’  lii  i hi  * rttnifr  nl  irfra*.  wfirrr 
p*v<  hohi|ty  and  xhufuyy  rrirn  wr  may  nofr  who  Ku*km  * proiiowntrd  likmit 
foi  minor  and  lift  lit,  who  h i*  ihown  f*«/n,illy  f>y  Morn* 


f nhiui  powri,”  lir  wtolr 
whrn  I hr  y air  in  a Uatr  ni 
yrt  ^ dull 


I*  a ytrat  shio  of  rnrnf/d  hr ajtli  m nahon*, 
trttr  flrc  f oaf  <ln  linr  thru  r<tlomjny  alway* 


« m Mi !(.,«) ».«<».  I..  ...yi  U du  n.<„.  ,|,v»k  »hr 

h*  >..»  I in,  i m >,l  .ill  , . 

..ml  i,i«y»  ..ml  win,  ,lr|,K|„r.l  *li,u  low  * J<(„  ° 

Mi  ni  |<,  m). i null Murllli.  /ni  l>n, mi  ft ,„  ,, , ,,,,  [ ''  * ■’»■»  « 1.  Imul*1 
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w painful  a%  monotony. *7  Such  language  must  have  been  pirating  to 
Morn'  tl,r  sunny  ufopitt,  capable  by  the  rnagi'  of  his  vision  of  transforming 
n<  >rkv  riineteenrh-c enitify  l^ondon  into  a cjty  of  joyous  light  and  indecent 
rolouf  the  visionary  of  the  future  was  made  fevr  the  under* landing  of  the 
visionary  eg  immediately  perceptible  nature  For  one  a*  for  the  other,  mm- 
prevention  of  the  world  wat  essentially  visual  Kuskin  x great  merit  wax  that  of 
teaching  his  contemporaries  to  see  John  D Rosenberg  always  a little  acid, 
reminds  u%  how  rexfionsive  they  were  to  ex  rothedra  eiocjuenc  r By  writing  vr* 
mon*/’  he  writes,  Mhe  got  the  Victorians  to  lend  him  their  ears  that  he  might 
open  their  eyes  ” ' This  was  the  purpose  of  lung  sermonising,  more  than 

o rve  echoed  by  Morris. 

I he  greatest  thing  a human  soul  ever  does  in  this  world,  cxi  laimed 

Kuskin  is  to  \tr  something,  and  te||  what  it  an  in  a plain  way  Hun- 
dreds of  people  can  talk  for  one  who  can  think,  bur  thousands  can  think 

lor  one  who  ran  •re  To  sec  clearly  is  poetry,  prophecy , and  religion  all 

in  one  ** 

I o .• ' and  to  learn  to  see,  that  is,  indeed  an  irijunr  non  whit  h Morns  in  Ins 
turn , never  stopped  repeating  But  to  see  what  ' His  vision  of  nature  really  has 
nothing  me ornmon  with  Kuskin  x Morris  c ou Id  think  as  well  as  a # , there  wax 
po<  try  and  prophec  y But  discreetly  he  refused  to  go  any  further  In  lac  i,  leel- 
mg  for  nature,  poetry,  prophecy,  all  these  were  just  synonyms  for  religion  for 
Kuskin  Perhaps  not  always  for  that  Protesta rit  bigotry  which  long  held  Him 
prisoner,  hut  certainly  always  for  that  biblical  and  providential  spirituality 
mm  whir  h all  his  enthusiasms  How  and  let  us  note  that  most  of  the  books 
whit  f»  influenced  Morris  belong  to  the  sectarian  period  The  successive 
volume  , ul  Modern  Pointer \ air  a monument  ol  Imahst  geology  a would  be  ol  no 
miriest  lot  can  study  aticl  utme«  / . (i  r ily  cruel,  to  pick  out  Kuskin  s verbose 
declarations  upon  the  linahty  of  rivers,  deserts  and  moun(ain.s  All  that  must 
)>avc  left  Morris  completely  indifferent,  until  in  the  end  he*  lost  patience  at  the 
fifth  volume  and  flatly  dec  larrd  that  n consisted  of  mostly  gammon  1 hr 
hocked  and  naive  ntrditations  in  7 ///  S torn  oj  \ enue  upon  th«  problem  of  cm! 
m nature  no  doubt  made  very  little  impression,  and  he  was  ready  to  accept 
indulgently,  among  so  many  thoughts  of  admirable  prolundtty,  all  those 
whic  h , while  being  alien  to  his  own  way  of  thinking  did  not  c lad»  he  adlong 
with  what  was  essential  to  him,  his  sex  lalift  c onvic  lion  I Ins  explains  why  he 
w,i4  able  to  publish  the  Nature  oj  (n/thu  from  the  Kelrnscott  Prei*  arid  had  to 
give  lip  the  idea  of  publishing  Unto  this  l Ait  ll  ir.dly  |x  a matter  o!  indulgence 
fine  when  one  recalls  Kuskin  x many  reference*  to  Wnrchworih  whom 
Mor  Mx  detestecl  I or  our  pea  t indeed  nature  ix  a primary  fac  t,  free  from  .iff 
animism  or  mystic  al  rtsenc  e I or  Kuskin,  on  the  contrary,  the  love  of  nature  n 
the*  love  of  all  things  that  f »od  has  c reated  I o be  beautiful  and  pronoun*  rd  to 
la  good",  and  (this  rnuil  have  made  Morn*  smile),  of  two  mdividuab  the 
one  who  loves  nature  most  will  be  ahvoy i found  to  have  mo u f ruth  m (uni  than 
t he  other  M.  What  must  be  liked,  he  says  again  i*  Hod  s weak,  whic  h He 
made  loi  our  delight  and  c ontentment  in  this  wot  Id  ' On  dm  point,  a*,  on 
many  otheis,  Mnrrii  * conduct  ix  vny  tharac  tcrutic  fh  it  ready  to  accom- 
pany Kuskin  a good  way  along  the  road  But  without  lust,  gently  stub! wan,  he 
talo  up  hi*  thought  and  < ompletrly  xrc  ulirtses  u I lc  leaves  Kuskin  witli  c i ra- 
tion  original  ■III  and  divine  finalities  and  i*  smithed  with  ‘ pleasure  and 
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"contentment  in  this  world".  Perhaps  he  had  a feeling  (justified,  moreover,  bv 
the  master’s  conversions  and  “deconversions”)  that  the  sensual  love  of  nature 
source  of  all  art,  was  of  more  importance  than  religious  passion,  even  in 
moments  of  evangelical  ecstasy.  In  Ruskin  he  loved  the  pagan  who  did  not 
recognise  himself,  who  refused  to  admit  himself  as  such,  and  who  could  write 
in  his  private  diary,  with  the  idea  of  a coming  visit  to  his  beloved  Alps,  “| 
should  be  almost  fainting  with  joy,  and  should  want  to  lie  down  on  the  earth 
and  take  it  in  my  arms”."'0  ITiis  is,  already,  the  cry  of  Ellen  in  News  from 
A mvhere. 


• * * 

How  are  we  to  know'  better  this  nature  which  is  good  because  it  is  divine? 
Ruskin  literally  overflows  with  knowledge  of  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  or* 
nithology.  But  this  encyclopaedic  knowledge  is  put  entirely  at  the  service  of  his 
faith  and  often  assumes  an  appearance  comparable  to  mediaeval  symbolics  It 
cannot  be  an  end  in  itself  and  must  remain  the  humble  handmaiden  of  the 
vision.  Flowers  “are  only  to  be  seen  rightly  with  the  eyes  which  the  God  who 
made  them  gave  us;  and  neither  with  microscopes  nor  spectacles  lhe 
artisans  of  the  Middle  Ages,  totally  ignorant  of  chemistry  as  they  were, 
produced  work  w'hich  “at  this  day  (is]  the  despair  of  all  w ho  look  upon  it 
Knowledge  is  only  good  for  man  “so  long  as  he  can  keep  it  utterly,  servilely, 
subordinate  to  his  divine  work". 2 ' Let  us  beware  of  “the  old  Eve-sin  : “We 
no  more  live  to  know  than  we  live  to  eat.  We  live  to  contemplate,  enjoy,  act, 
adore”:"  4 What  could  be  the  use  of  mathematical  science,  “the  most  impor- 
tant facts  being  always  quite  immeasurable”?  ‘ A purely  technical 
geography  will  allow'  us  to  know'  the  difference  between  countries  in  detail, 
but  we  have  not  that  broad  glance  and  grasp  which  would  enable  us  to  feel 
them  in  their  fullness”. 2 0 Morris,  as  we  shall  see  in  due  course,  did  not  have 
this  attitude  of  systematic  hostility  towards  science.  However,  it  cannot  fx 
doubted  that  Ruskin  encouraged  a tendency  in  him  to  restrict  the  part  of 
scientific  and  technical  culture  in  the  sum  of  values  of  future  humanity  Morns 
feared,  as  did  Ruskin,  that  the  acquisition  and  application  of  knowledge  might 
raise  a screen  between  nature  and  man,  hiding,  not  “his  divine  task",  hut  simp- 
ly his  human  quality. 

If  Morris's  judgment  is  much  more  graduated  than  Ruskins,  it  is,  perhaps, 
because  the  latter  Ixdonged  to  a generation  closer  to  the  memory  of  old  rural 
England  and,  therefore,  more  traumatised  by  the  onrush  of  industrial  civilisa- 
tion and  the  invasion  of  smoke  from  factories  and  trains  It  is  probable  (and  we 
find  it  difficult  to  realise  today)  that  this  sudden  horror  was  the  greater 
because  c oal  was  the  only  energy  source  of  the  time  and  because  urban  over- 
crowding, consequent  upon  the  development  of  manufacturing  industry,  took 
place  amidst  anarchy,  poverty,  lack  of  hygiene  and  squalor  These  “horrible 
nests,  which  you  call  towns,  are  little  more  than  laboratories  for  the  distillation 
into  heaven  of  venemous  smokes  and  smells,  mixed  with  the  effluvia  from 
decaying  animal  matter,  infectious  miasmata  from  purulent  disease”;  at  pres- 
ent we  “turn  every  river  of  England  into  a common  sewer,  so  that  you  cannot 
so  much  as  bapti/e  an  English  baby  but  with  filth,  unless  you  hold  its  lace 
out  in  the  rain;  and  even  that  falls  dirty”.277 
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So  it  is  science  in  the  service  of  industry  (Morris  says:  in  the  service  of  profit, 
which  introduces  an  important  distinction)  which  contributes  to  the  pollution 
of  that  nature  without  which  there  can  be  no  beauty  It  is  interesting  to  note  in 
passing  that  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive  opens  with  a bitter  protest  against  the 
transformations  which  have  defaced  the  countryside  along  the  banks  of  the 
River  Wandle,  near  which  Morris  was  to  establish  his  Merton  Abbey 
workshops.  Ruskin  is  full  of  rancour  against  steam-driven  machinery,  in- 
capable of  producing  “so  much  as  one  grain  of  corn"  and  against  railways, 
which  are  an  “infernal”  means  of  locomotion,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word.  " which  transform  man  from  a traveller  into  a living  parcel”,  who  has 
“parted  with  the  nobler  characteristics  of  his  humanity  for  the  sake  of 
planetary  power  of  locomotion”. 279 

In  truth,  Ruskin’s  anti-machinism  abounds  in  contradictions  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  sort  out  a clear  doctrine  At  one  moment  he  sees  mechanical 
progress  as  “a  mere  passing  fever  ”, at  another  he  is  preaching  ‘'the 
conceivable  use  of  machinery  on  a colossal  scale  ...  so  rendering  parts  of  the 
earth  habitable  which  hitherto  have  been  lifeless”. 281  Innumerable  quotations 
would  hr  needed  to  bring  order  into  this  confusion,  without  getting  us  much 
further  forward.  From  the  mass  of  texts  it  seems  best  to  me  to  pick  out  a few 
details  which  might  have  influenced  Morris’s  thinking  What  seems  to  stand 
out  is,  first,  that  Ruskm's  hostility  is  not  so  much  directed  towards  the 
machine  in  general  but  above  all  towards  the  steam  engine  with  its  coal  smoke 
He  accepts  all  machinery  needful  in  ordinary  life  to  supplement  human  or 
animal  labour  provided  that  it  is  “moved  by  wind  or  wrater,  while  steam 
mav  only  be  employed  justifiably  under  extreme  or  special  conditions  of  need” 
for  anv  work  ‘‘bevond  human  strength”. 2*2  For  him  the  essential  thing  is  to  rid 
nature  and  human  surroundings  of  this  smoke,  this  pollution,  this  ugliness 
spread  by  coal  and  steam  engines  At  no  moment  does  he  feel  Morris’s  presen- 
timent or  the  hope  for  the  new  and  mysterious  form  of  energy,  available 
everywhere,  which  will  liberate  life  in  the  future  from  the  scourges  of  the 
nineteenth  century'  lbs  only  care  is  to  get  rid  of  it,  whatever  the  consequences, 
and  he  goes  as  far  as  to  ask  for  those  who  emigrate  (like  Carlyle,  he  advocates 
emigration)  to  export  industry  to  the  colonies  with  them  in  order  to  allow 
I ngland  to  \k  covered  again  with  cornfields,  pasture  land  and  flowers  >l  His 
dream  is  of  a return  to  agriculture  pure  and  simple  and  to  manual  work 

through  instruments  which  assist,  but  do  not  supersede,  the  muscular  action 
of  the  human  hand”. It  is  to  the  point  to  observe  that  all  these  proposals 
were  put  forward  for  immediate  action,  and  Ruskin  expected  to  open  the  wa> 
to  sue  h reforms  by  means  of  his  lamentable  utopian  experiment  of  the  Guild  ol 
Si  George  Morris  kept  well  clear  of  such  naiveties.  What  he  drew  trom  them 
was  put  into  a distant  prospect  and  presented  as  a logically  j>ossible  climax  to 
history,  based  upon  the  data  of  scientific  socialism. 


II  ts  we  shall  have  many  occasions  to  observe,  logic  was  one  ol  Morris's 
1 ™ *luies  it  was  not  often  displayed  bv  Ruskin  However,  he  did  draw 
supreme  )riim  )hc  anl,.s(!rmih(  „nd  an«i-mdu*tfial  stand  hr  took 

lUf  i ' nVIa'i  to  definition  of  human  nerd*  whu h Morris  adapted  to  hu  ov,  n 


n\ 'fern  Abjuring  all  energy  sources  other  than  air  and  water,  and  deprived, 
albeit  not  without  hesitation,  of  mec  hanical  production  (Morris  is  not  guilty  <>| 
similar  imprudence).  Ruskin,  with  the  optimism  of  ignorance,  is  sure  that, 
vuth  the  help  of  Providence,  ail  that  is  needed  to  ensure  man  s subsistence  is 
good  organisation  of  work  He  does  not  tell  us  what  this  is  or  how  it  is  to  be 
brought  about  What  matter! 

‘ I he  world  is  so  regulated  by  the  laws  of  Providence,  that  man's 
lalK>ur,  well  applied,  is  always  amply  sufficient  to  provide  him  during  his 
life  with  all  things  needful  to  him,  and  not  only  with  those,  but  with 
many  pleasant  objects  of  luxury;  and  yet  farther  to  procure  him  large  in- 
tervals of  healthful  rest  and  serviceable  lesiure.'*  m 

doming  back  to  a more  realistic  viewpoint,  and  not  worried  about  con- 
tradicting himself,  Ruskin.  after  consideration,  cuts  out  the  luxury,  defining  it 
as 

All  dainty  (as  distinguished  from  nourishing)  food,  and  means  of 
producing  it;  ail  scents  not  needed  for  health;  substances  valued  only  for 
their  appearance  and  rarity  (as  gold  and  jewels);  flowers  of  difficult 
c ulture;  animals  used  for  delight  (as  horses  for  racing)/' 

ft  is  better  to  cut  stone  than  diamonds  or  rubies, 2*  he  writes,  without  caring 
that  three  years  earlier  he  said  the  opposite  in  The  Slones  oj  l emit,  at  that  time 
condemning  glass  trinkets  and  imitations  of  marble  and  of  wood.  He 
considered  luxury  in  funerals  and  tombs  absurd.  2H>  All  these  useless  products 
disappear  in  Morris's  utopia  as  well,  but  his  originality  lies  in  abolishing  at 
the  same  time  all  the  wretched  shoddy  and  dull  cottons  which  capitalism 
reserved  to  the  poor 

The  question  of  clothing  also  engaged  Ruskin’s  attention,  and  one  leels  him 
to  he  somewhat  hesitant.  He  gets  out  of  it  by  a sort  of  compromise,  justified  by 
his  mediaeval i st  fervour,  and  it  is  worth  our  while  to  pause  a moment,  because 
we  find  the  echo  of  his  words  in  Morris.  Nobleness  of  dress,  he  writes,  exerts  .» 
perpetual  influence  upon  character,  tending  in  a thousand  ways  to  increase 
dignity  and  self-respect,  and,  together  with  grace  of  gesture,  to  induce  serenity 
of  thought”  In  the  Middle  Ages,  “the  splendour  and  fantasy  even  of  dress 
were  . studied  for  love  of  their  true  beauty  and  honourableness,  and  became 
one  <>f  the  main  helps  to  dignity  of  character  and  courtesy  of  bearing 

But,  lie  adds,  the  greatest  magnificence  is  not  the  most  admirable. 

“It  was  still  in  the  thirteenth  century  . . . when  . . . the  manner  of 
dress  seems  to  have  been  noblest  , The  women  wore  first  a dress  close 
to  the  form  . then  long  and  flowing  robes,  veiling  them  up  to  the  neck, 
and  delicately  embroidered  around  the  hem,  the  sleeves  and  the  girdle.’ 

It  was  only  from  th  • fifteenth  century  that  luxury  attained  a “morbid 
magnificence,  devoid  of  all  wholesome  influence  on  manners  ",  thence  to 
degenerate  into  modern  ugliness  Ruskin  returns  to  this  subject  in  1 hr 
Political  Economy  of  Art 

No  good  historical  painting  ever  yet  existed,  or  ever  can  exist,  where 
the  dresses  of  the  people  of  the  time  are  not  beautiful  and  had  it  not  been 
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for  the  lovely  and  fantastic  dressing  of  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, neither  French,  nor  Florentine,  nor  Venetian  art  could  have  risen 
to  anything  like  the  rank  it  reached;  Still,  even  then,  the  best  dressing 
was  never  the  costliest;  and  its  effect  depended  much  more  on  its 
beautiful  and,  in  earliest  times,  modest,  arrangement,  and  on  the  simple 
and  lovely  masses  of  its  colour,  than  on  the  gorgeousness  of  clasp  or  em- 
broidery. Whether  we  can  ever  return  to  those  more  perfect  types  of 
form,  is  questionable;  but  there  can  be  no  more  question  that  all  the 
money  we  spend  on  the  forms  of  dress  at  present  worn  ...  is  wholly 
lost.”*’1 

In  fact,  Ruskin’s  simplifications  come  far  less  from  a purpose  of  “political 
economy”  though  he  loves  to  roll  the  phrase  around  his  tongue,  than  from 
moral,  even  theological,  considerations.  They  are  the  consequences  of  that 
“spiritual  condition  which  every  Christian  ought  to  recognise  in  himself,  a 
state  of  homelessness  on  earth,  except  so  far  as  he  can  make  the  Most  High  his 
habitation”.  *'* 

He  proclaims  also  that  ‘‘the  ideal  of  human  life  is  a union  of  Spartan 
simplicity  of  manners  with  Athenian  sensibility  and  imagination”.  ‘ M When  he 
really  wants  to  tackle  economic  reality,  he  states  that  “luxuries,  whether 
national  or  personal,  must  be  paid  for  by  labour  withdrawn  from  useful 
things  , despite  the  fact  that  an  aphorism  of  this  kind  displays  a complete 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  State  and  of  property.  He  rejects  any  lorm  of 
social  subversion,  and  moralises  as  though  classes  did  not  exist,  as  though  the 
unity  of  the  body  politic  was  a constant  fact: 

In  due  time,  when  we  have  nothing  better  to  set  people  to  work  at,  it 
may  be  right  to  let  them  make  lace  and  cut  jewels;  but  as  long  as  there 
are  any  who  have  no  blankets  for  their  beds:  and  no  rags  for  their  bodies, 
so  long  is  it  blanket-making  and  tailoring  we  must  set  people  to  work 

at -not  lace.” 

Morris  could  not  but  subscribe  to  this  idea,  and  he  did  so  the  more  readily 
because  he  had  resolved  the  inextricable  contradiction  in  which  Ruskin  was 
bogged  down  He  followed  him  with  even  greater  pleasure  because  the  latter, 
being  subject  to  another  contradiction,  could  not  for  long  reconcile  his  Prot- 
estant asceticism  with  the  natural  sensuality  of  his  pagan  aesthetics. 

“ Luxury,”  said  Ruskin  finally,  “is  indeed  possible  in  the  future  - inno- 
cent and  exquisite;  luxury  for  all,  and  by  the  help  of  all”.  ** 

1 le  was  ever  ready  to  accord  a degree  of  indulgence  to  existing  luxury.  Even 
when  draped  in  his  own  censorial  toga,  he  recognised  that 

“three  fourths  of  the  demands  existing  in  the  world  are  romantic ; found- 
ed on  visions,  idealisms,  hopes,  and  affections,  and  the  regulation  of  the 
purse  is,  in  its  essence,  regulation  of  the  imagination  and  the  heart 

So  he  was  brought  to  the  formulation  of  a reckoning  ol  the  fundamental 
v dues  of  existence,  which  Morns  took  up  in  similar  language  but  much  more 
nretisclv  No  doubt  Ruskin  could  not  help  remembering  that,  in  the  Middle 
\ • riches  were  “looked  upon  by  the  best  men  not  only  as  contemptible,  but 
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criminal”,  while  “the  Spirit  of  Poverty  was  reverenced”.  **  But  his  sensual 
love  for  divine  creation  quickly  led  him  to  pose  the  alternative  in  very  different 
terms,  those  of  true  and  false  riches. 

The  attempt  was  first  semantic,  resting  upon  the  sense  given  to  the  three 
words  wealth,  money  and  riches,  which  “are  often  used  as  synonymous,  but 
they  signify  entirely  different  things”:  wealth  signifies:  “things  in  themselves 
valuable”;  money  “documentary  claims  to  the  possession  of  such  things 
and  riches  “is  a relative  term,  expressing  the  magnitude  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  one  person  or  society  as  compared  with  those  of  other  persons  or 
societies”.2’0  Then,  turning  to  the  etymological  considerations,  he  wrote 
“What  is  really  desired,  under  the  name  of  riches,  is,  essentially,  power  over 
men”,  '""  and  Morris  included  this  definition  as  part  of  his  own.  In  truth, 
Ruskin ’s  semantic  effort  petered  out,  and  he  quite  often  used  the  words  riches 
and  wealth  interchangeably.  Morris,  on  the  contrary,  distinguished  them  and 
set  one  against  the  other  with  scrupulous  care:  for  him,  wealth  was  always  true 
riches,  that  is  to  say,  not  at  all  the  possession,  so  much  as  the  enjoyment,  of  the 
good  things  of  this  world,  while  riches  always  meant  personal  fortune  derived 
from  the  exploitation  of  others’  labour.  Ruskin  sometimes  expressed  this  op- 
position by  inventing  a neologism,  the  opposite  of  wealth  being  “illth  (mean 
ing  reprehensible  riches).  VJI 

Of  course,  he  did  not  fail  to  give  moral  overtones  to  his  definitions  ‘the 
term  wealth  is  never  to  be  attached  to  the  accidental  object  ol  a morbid  desire, 
but  only  to  the  constant  object  of  a legitimate  one  Nevertheless,  when  he 
developed  these  themes  throughout  Unto  this  Last,  his  thought  became  more 
and  more  earthly  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  tone,  so  much  closer  to  his 
own,  roused  Morris's  enthusiasm  for  that  book.  v Ruskin  defined  his 
“political  economy”  as  assisting  simply  “in  the  production,  preservation,  and 
distribution,  at  fittest  time  and  place,  of  useful  or  pleasurable  things  1 he 
present  system  is  the  opposite  of  such  a state  of  affairs:  “capital  which 
produces  nothing  but  capital  is  only  root  producing  root;  bulb  issuing  in  bulb, 
never  in  tulip;  seed  issuing  in  seed,  never  in  bread”.  H 1 he  aim  of  production 
is  “consumption  absolute”  and  is  its  “crown  and  perfection  ; ‘ the  wealth 

of  a nation  is  only  to  be  estimated  by  what  it  consumes  . the  money-gain  !>r- 
ing  only  the  shadow  of  the  true  gain,  which  is  humanity’ 

“The  final  outcome  and  consummation  of  all  wealth  is  in  the  produc- 
ing as  many  as  possible  full-breathed,  bright-eyed,  and  happy-hearted 

human  creatures”. 

And  he  added  bitterly  that  “our  modern  wealth  . . . has  rather  a tendency 
the  other  way”.  The  true  science  of  political  economy  as  he  understood  it,  is 
“that  which  teaches  nations  to  desire  and  labour  for  the  things  that  lead  to 
life:  and  which  teac  hes  them  to  scorn  and  destroy  the  things  that  lead  to 
destruction”  u”  True  riches  arc  made  up  of  all  the  goods  necessary  to  man  s 
existence,  but,  “as  the  art  of  life  is  learned,  it  will  be  found  at  last  that  all  lovely 
things  are  also  necessary;  - the  wdld  flower  by  the  wayside,  as  well  as  the  tend- 
ed corn;  and  the  wild  birds  and  c reatures  of  the  forest,  as  well  as  the  tended 
t att'e”; The  linal  cry  of  (hi,  hymn  to  joy  is.  “There  is  no  wealth  hut 
life!"'  ' which  is  a veritable  prelude  to  JW wt  Jrom  Aowhert. 
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This  general  and  more  or  less  coherent  view  of  nature  and  life  leads  steadily  to 
a philosphy  of  art,  itself  intimately  linked  to  historical  and  social  thought 
Here,  undoubtedly,  Morris  drew  the  essence  of  his  aesthetics  He  preserved 
one  central  idea  intact  - namely  the  prime  importance  of  architecture  and  the 
vigilant  care  of  which  it  must  be  the  object. 

While  in  fact,  Ruskin  says,  few'  people  feel  that  painting  concerns  them,  “all 
men  are  concerned  with  architecture,  and  have  at  some  time  in  their  lives 
serious  business  with  it"  Today,  the  ugliness  of  our  towns  is  such  that  “we 
find  all  men  of  true  feeling  delighting  to  escape  out  of  modern  cities  into 
natural  scenery *\J,J  This  evil  must  be  remedied.  The  advantages  of  town  life 
are  no  compensation  for  our  loss  of  contact  with  the  charms  of  nature.  That  is 
why 

“the  function  of  our  architecture  is,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  replace  these;  to 
tell  us  about  Nature;  to  possess  us  with  memories  of  her  quietness;  to  be 
solemn  and  full  of  tenderness,  like  her,  and  rich  in  portaitures  of  her  ”.  u 

Morris  certainly  remained  faithful  to  this  architectural  naturalism,  but  his 
utopian  ideology  kept  him  from  pushing  it  too  far.  In  so  far  as,  in  the  Marxist 
expression,  he  abolished  “the  contradiction  between  town  and  country  ",  he  no 
longer  had  any  need  to  palliate  the  vanished  curse  of  escapism,  and  Ruskin  s 
idea  was  substantially  modified:  Morris's  preoccupation  was  rather  the 
marriage  of  architecture  with  natural  ornament. 

However,  he  was  unreservedly  in  agreement  with  Ruskin  in  considering  that 
a building  must  before  any  other  considerations  satisfy  the  human  needs 
which  led  to  its  construction: 

Hie  sacrifice  of  any  of  these  first  requirements  to  external 
appearance  is  a futility  and  absurdity.** 

hut.  adds  Ruskin,  once  they  are  satisfied  “comes  the  divine  pan  of  the  work 
namely,  to  turn  these  dead  walls  into  living  ones  . . . Ornamentation  is 
therefore  the  principal  part  of  architecture**,  and  it  follows  “that  a great 
ar»  hun  t must  be  a great  sculptor  or  painter’*. 5,s  That  was  a principle  which 
Morris  pushed  a great  deal  further:  not  only  did  he  encompass  painting  and 
%i  ulpture  in  what  he  called  architecture,  but  he  made  its  service  their  only 
function  1 his  rejection  of  individualistic  art  was,  moreover,  admirably  ex- 
pressed by  Ruskin  when  he  defined  the  primacy  of  architecture  by  the  fact  that 
u is  “the  expression  of  the  average  power  of  man": 

“A  picture  or  a poem  is  often  little  more  than  a feeble  utterance  of 
man’s  admiration  of  something  out  of  himself;  but  architecture  ap- 
proaches more  to  a creation  of  his  own,  born  of  his  necessities,  and  ex- 
pressive of  his  nature.  It  is  also,  in  some  sort,  the  work  of  the  whole  race, 
while  the  picture  or  statue  is  the  work  of  one  man  only*  in  most  cases 
more  highly  gifted  than  his  fellows 

So  it  is  to  be  expo,  ted  that  all  good  architecture  will  express  “some  great 
truths  commonly  belonging  to  the  whole  race  and  necessary  to  be  understood 
or  felt  by  them  in  all  their  work  that  they  do  under  the  sun  ’ The  building  then 
becomes  “a  book  of  various  knowledge,  or  a mine  of  precious  thought  ’*,  f and 
one  must  be  able  to  read  “a  building  as  we  would  read  Milton  or  Dame"  ” 
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|jn  -nue  fbr  art  of  anv  counin  is  an  exact  exponent  of  its  ethical  liicM  * 
.Wl  architecture  is  the  exprrsnon  of  national  life  and  character'.  |,  l% 
j!*o  the  exprr^ston  by  man  of  his  own  rest  in  the  static  of  the  lands  that  *Jr 
him  birth  But  even  more  than  its  geography.  it  expresses  its  history  * \\f 
mas  In*  without  her,  and  worship  without  her,  hut  we  cannot  remember 
without  her  ’ So  our  duty  is,  on  the  one  hand,  piously  to  preserve  the  architec- 
tural heritage  of  the  p**t,  and.  on  the  other,  v4to  render  the  arc  hitecture  of  the 
das.  hM?<* i<  al  partrcularlv  in  public  buildinrt,  which  should  carry  no  or- 
n.<  mrrH.it  ion  ' without  some  intellectual  intention'*  The  study  of  the 
monuments  of  the  past  could  not.  therefore  l>r  purely  aesthetic  and  detached, 
and  Ruskin  Mires  us  that  his  reo  arches  into  the  stones  of  Venice  present  "an 
interest  of  a far  higher  kind  than  that  usually  belonging  to  architectural 
invest i g.« Horn *\  *’v 

No  doubt  Rudkin's  approach  was  idealistic  His  constant  purjxise  was  to 
consider  art  in  i»*  relation  with  the  inner  \ptrtl  of  the  age'\'  ' that  is,  to  explain 
one  v<ij»ersif  uciure  by  another  superstructure.  Morris,  while  he  faithfully 
adopted  Ru skm*s  outlines,  quite  naturally  replaced  this  idealistic  approach  by 
th.it  whn  h htvtonc.il  materialism  provided  The  motive  force  of  history  was  no 
longer  man  v moral  conscience  but  the  class  struggle.  He  made  this  transform- 
ation so  spontaneously  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  fundamental  difference 
of  attitude  and  even  attributed  his  own  point  of  view  to  Ruskin: 

H»c  essence  of  what  Ruskin  taught  us,  he  writes,  ‘ was  simple 
enough,  like  alt  great  discoveries.  It  was  really  nothing  more  recondite 
i ban  this  that  the  an  of  any  epoch  must  of  necessity  be  the  expression  ol 

it*  **  c* 

The  ve  two  formulations.  brought  together  in  this  way,  seem  to  me  lobe  par- 
in  ularly  revealing  Morris*!  rather  purblind  enthusiasm  has,  in  ellect.  given 
» mht  to  the  uir.j  that  his  socialist  vision  of  history  existed  in  embryo  in  his 
fn,»vTri  Ruck  in  and  we  have  veen  how-  Mackail  hastened  to  spread  this 
tendentious  Mew  On  the  other  hand,  Morris,  by  adopting  intact  the  division 
of  hivtory  pra<  used  by  Ruvkin  did  not  perceive  that  he  was  borrowing  nothing 
but  a formal  framework  and  that  the  concepts  bounded  by  this  framework, 
even  though  he  took  them  too.  underwent  "a  sea-change,  into  something  rich 
and  strange”. 


• • 


\\r  now  come  to  Ruskm't  be*t  known  texts,  (and  if  I may  be  excused  lor 
briefly  recalling  it ; to  that  marvellous  fresco  of  the  history  oi  art,  The  Stones  of 
I a fresco  designed  to  establish  the  primacy  of  aesthetic  and  human 
value*  displayed  by  mediaeval  art  Hm  Gothic  art  is  the  antithesis  both  of 
Greek  art  and  of  that  of  live  Renaissance  which  began  ancl  precipitated  the 
decadence  and  degradation  of  Western  civilisation 

Ruskin  is  less  prolix  than  Morris  about  ancient  an  He  established  a dtslino 
turn  between  the  ‘constitutional  ornament”  of  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  in 
whu  h die  action  enjoyed  some  small  independence  in  the  sense  that  he  could 
h.mwlf  how  he  combined  model,,  imperfectly  executed  though 
ngerttutty  Stereotyped,  «nd  the  'iervile  ornament'-  of  the  Greeks  «bxolutt  in 
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prfrttion  and  precision,  but  consisting  only  of  geometrical  forms  incapable  of 
rxiwrssinit  anything  human: the  monotony  of  the  motifs  is  a measure  of  the 
servility  to  which  the  artisan  was  reduced, u and  his  leal  designs,  uniformly 
stvlised,  were  devoid  of  any  feeling  of  nature. ' Morris  repeats  all  that  at 
greater  length,  more  vigorously  and  in  greater  detail,  and  his  analysis  was 
notably  enriched  by  his  constant  references  to  the  slave  production  methods  of 
Attic  society 

When  he  comes  to  study  the  Renaissance.  Ruskm  stays  on  the  level  of 
superstructures  and  explains  the  decadence  of  art  by  that  of  religion  and 
morality.  Observing  the  same  effects.  Morris  makes  the  same  condemnations, 
but  he  explains  the  effects  in  terms  of  the  sharpening  of  ( lass  differentiation, 
arising  from  the  appearance  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
bourgeoisie;  his  analysis,  if  less  eloquent  and  less  lyrical,  is  certainly  more 
robust  and  more  profound. 

For  Ruskin,  the  prime  cause  is  the  degeneracy  of  Catholicsm  and  its  im- 
pregnation by  pagan  rationalism  and  aestheticism,  while  the  new-born 
Protestantism,  although  it  saved  the  faith,  was  bound  by  the  needs  of  the 
struggle  to  adopt  a sectarian  attitude  and  to  reject  art  along  with 
Romanism  ’.  Since  the  period  when  Raphael  “ministered,  with  applause, 
to  the  impious  luxury  of  the  Vatican  . . the  clear  and  tasteless  poison’*  of  his 
art  ‘infects  with  the  sleep  of  infidelity  the  hearts  of  millions  of  Christians”. 
Man  has  proudly  flaunted  an  ungodly  egocentricity.  Whereas  mediaeval 
naturalism  exalted  God’s  work  in  a thousand  ways  the  Renaissance  artist 
preferred  to  use,  as  his  decorative  themes,  the  imitation  of  man-made  objects: 
armour,  plumes,  instruments,  costume,  navigational  gear. 331  The  exuberance 
of  Gothic  foliage  disappeared:  “the  Renaissance  frosts  came,  and  all 
perished  Christianity  was  professed  in  art,  but  paganism  was  practised. 

In  olden  times,  men  used  their  powers  of  painting  to  show  the  objects 
of  faith;  in  later  times,  they  used  the  objects  of  faith  that  they  might  show 
their  powers  of  painting”, 

and  they  put  the  Madonna  and  Aphrodite  in  the  same  procession.  ' 1 
I lenceforth,  “admiration  takes  the  place  of  devotion”.  VVI 

This  godlessncss  is  expressed  as  the  pride  of  science,  pride  in  rank  and  the 
spirit  of  order.  “The  great  mistake  of  the  Renaissance  schools  lay  in  supposing 
that  science  and  art  were  the  same  things,  and  that  to  advance  one  was 
necessarily  to  perfect  the  other”,  whereas  the  domain  of  art  is  “much  vaster 
than  that  of  science,  as  the  soul  is  larger  than  the  material  creation  T he 
most  striking  example  is  that  of  the  “base  pupils  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  turn- 
ed heroes’  limbs  into  surgeons*  diagrams”  Pride  in  rank  cut  off  art  from  the 
people  and  this  art  produced  for  an  *lite  is  characterised  by  “coldness, 
perfectness  of  training,  incapability  of  emotion,  want  of  sympathy  with  the 
weakness  of  lower  men,  blank,  hopeless,  haughty  self-sufficiency”  The 
Renaissance  is  “rigid,  cold,  inhuman;  incapable  of  growing,  of  stooping,  of 
conceding  for  an  instant”.  Forgetting  the  human  fellowship  which  inspired 
( iothic  art  ihc  new-  architec  lure  “was  full  of  insult  to  the  poor  in  its  every  line” 
md  eliminated  “the  rugged  cottages  of  the  mountaineers  and  the  fantastic 
streets  of  the  labouring  burgher”  Pride  mingled  with  luxury,  “not  the 

, i a that  is  a holy  luxury”,  but  “the  luxury  of  the  body*’ favoured 

luxury  of  trie  , 
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bv  terraces  and  grottoes,  soft  comfort  and  lascivious  decoration  The  spiru 
of  the  Renaissance  was  ‘'base  both  in  its  abstinence  and  its  indulgence”  bv  \\s 
rejection  of  the  wholesome  joys  of  nature  as  by  its  gross  sensuality!'1'  Its 
funerary  monuments  express  a “ghastly  struggle  of  mean  pride  and  miserable 
terror”,  and  the  statues  which  adorn  them  “have  all  the  peculiar  tendency  to 
posture-making  The  popular  humour  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  gone,  the 
Renaissance  “having  silenced  the  independent  language  of  the  operative5'. m 

And  pride  of  system,  fossilising  the  universe  in  formulae,  “under  the  name 
of  philosophy  encumbered  the  minds  of  the  Renaissance  schoolmen’1.  Gram- 
mar became  the  first  of  the  sciences  and  henceforth  one  devoted  oneself  in  ail 
the  arts  to  “the  exclusive  study  of  restraints”.  Not  that  Ruskin  in  the  least 
“underrates  the  importance  or  disputes  the  authority  of  law  ”!  No  one  is  keener 
than  h'*  upon  strict  discipline,  but  he  rejects  any  that  “can  be  reduced  to  form 
and  system,  and  is  not  written  upon  the  heart”. 340  The  architect  accepted  the 
“laws  of  the  five  orders”  and  forgot  those  “of  the  ten  Commandments'  1 
Everything  became  “philology,  logic,  rhetoric”;  “the  end  of  human  existence 
was  “to  be  grammatical”,  and  “the  one  main  purpose  of  the  Renaissance  ar- 
tists. in  all  their  work,  was  to  show  how  much  they  knew  Painting, 
“subjected  to  Raphaelesque  rules”  was  most  concerned  to  observe  “propor- 
tions expressible  in  decimal  fractions”.  And  so  painting  remains  until  today, 
“and  we  winder  we  have  no  painters!”  343  The  artisan  became  a simple 
copyist:  he  “secured  method  and  finish,  and  lost,  in  exchange  for  them,  his 
soul”.  44  The  edifice  which  he  had  to  decorate  was  nothing  more  than  a 
wearisome  exhibition  of  well-educated  imbecility.  ” 34S  The  poetry  of  stained 
glass  was  gone  the  builders  “left  their  palaces  filled  only  with  cold  white  light, 
and  in  the  paleness  of  their  native  stones”,  346  henceforth  we  must  “bid  farewell 
to  colour”.  4 Simultaneously  there  is  “a  want  of  thought  or  of  feeling  and  a 
systematic  ugliness”. Such  is  the  architecture  which  brings  us  from  the 
Grand  Canal  to  Gower  Street”,'49  and  we  “let  our  architects  do  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  again  for  three  centuries,  and  expect  to  be  interested  by 
their  architecture”.  So,  the  inevitable  conclusion  is:  “let  us  cast  out  utterly 
whatever  is  connected  with  the  Greek,  Roman,  or  Renaissance  architecture,  in 
principle  or  in  form”.  It  is 

“pagan  in  its  origin,  proud  and  unholy  in  its  revival,  paralyzed  in  its  old 
age  . invented,  as  it  seems,  to  make  plagiarists  of  its  architects,  slaves 
of  its  workmen,  and  sybarites  of  its  inhabitants;  an  architecture  in  which 
intellect  is  idle,  invention  impossible  but  in  which  all  luxury  is  gratified, 
and  all  insolence  fortified”. 35 

However,  Ruskin  introduces  an  important  reservation  which  Morris  takes 
up  on  his  own  account  and  enriches.  He  makes  a distinction  between  “the  re- 
quirement of  universal  perfection”  which  characterised  the  Renaissance  and 
its  4 demands  for  classical  and  Roman  /orm.\  of  perfection”.  Architec  ture  im- 
mediately foundered,  because  “perfection  is  not  therein  possible”  and 
* because  the  c lassical  enthusiasm  had  destroyed  the  best  types  of  architectural 
form”  But  the  same  was  not  true  of  painting  and  sculpture  and  the  cimmecenlo 
“produced  the  noblest  masters  whom  the  world  ever  saw”.  Renaissance  ar- 
mour did  not  paralyse  the  “Jiving  limbs”  of  those  “mighty  men”  I eonardo 
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1 Michael  Angelo,  Ghirlandajo  and  Masaccio,  Titian  and  Tintoretto.”  The 
same  phenomenon  is  to  be  seen  in  England  as  in  Italy: 

in  spite  of  the  rules  of  the  drama  we  had  Shakespeare,  and  in  spite  of 
the  rules  of  art  we  had  Tintoret,  - both  of  them,  to  this  day  doing 
perpetual  violence  to  the  vulgar  scholarship  and  dim-eyed  proprieties  of 
the  multitude.”  MJ 

But  these  “noble  exceptions”  for  the  most  part  belonged  to  the  first  period  of 

the  Renaissance. 

“Raphael,  Leonardo,  and  Michael  Angelo  were  all  trained  in  the  old 
school;  they  all  had  masters  who  knew  the  true  ends  of  art,  and  had 

reached  them.” 

Morris  in  his  turn  was  to  see  a survival  of  the  Gothic  spirit  in  the  greatness  of 
certain  individuals,  and,  being  more  literal  and  more  subtle  than  Ruskin,  was 
to  observe  the  survival  even  in  Elizabethan  architecture. 


1 he  only  historical  reference  point,  then,  is  the  Middle  Ages.  For  Ruskin,  as 
Margaret  Grennan  so  accurately  observes,  this  reference  “was  not,  as  in 
Carlyle  s case,  an  isolated  adventure,  but  a repeated  pilgrimage  to  the  past”. 
He  brought  to  it  a degree  of  historical  knowledge,  definitely  less  deep  than 
Morris  s,  but,  like  Morris,  he  linked  this  knowledge  and  this  search  to  more 
general^  considerations  which  built  up  a body  of  doctrine,  which  he  himself 
called  Gothic  opinions’'.'^  It  was,  moreover,  the  intuitive  element  in  this 
exploration  of  the  past  which  Morris  particularly  admired: 

By  a marvellous  inspiration  of  genius  (I  can  call  it  nothing  else)  he  at- 
tained at  one  leap  to  a true  conception  of  mediaeval  art  which  years  of 
minute  study  had  not  gained  for  others.  In  his  chapter  in  The  Slones  of 
l rnue  entitled  On  the  Nature  of  Gothic,  and  the  Function  of  the  Workman  therein , 
be  showed  us  the  gulf  which  lay  between  us  and  the  Middle  Ages.  From 
that  lime,  all  was  changed;  ignorance  of  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  henceforth  impossible,  except  to  those  who  wilfully  shut  their  eyes'*. 


And  Morris  added  that  Ruskin ’s  great  discovery  was  “that  the  social  life  of 
the  Middle  Ages  allowed  the  workman  freedom  of  individual  expression, 
which  on  the  other  hand  our  social  life  forbids  him”  146  - which  introduced  the 
same  ambiguity  of  terminology  that  I have  already  indicated.  Ruskin 's  con- 
siderations were,  in  fact,  much  less  social  than  psychological,  moral,  even 
religious,  and,  if  Morris  accepted  his  conclusions,  he  not  only  secularised  them 
but  also  translated  them  into  a materialistic  language  which  took  account  of 
the  economic  relationships  of  the  period  in  question 

This  materialist  view  of  history  led  him,  too,  to  make  more  realistic 
judgments  upon  mediaeval  civilisation  than  did  Ruskin.  Despite  h,s 
enthusiasm,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  decry  brutality,  feudal  oppression,  super*,,- 
‘ manners  There  was  nothing  of  this  in  Ruskin.  who 

non  1 he  roug  Venetian  art  the  reflection  of  Christian  faith  and  moiality 

m^he  -Hoeing  to  ignore  the  lac,  that  the  prosperity  o4  Venae. 
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from  which  stemmed  its  artistic  display,  was  the  fruit  oi  cunning  and  cold 
calculation;  it  was  entirely  by-the-way  that  he  admitted  that  England's  "feudal 
lords  lightest  words  were  worth  men's  lives"  and  that  ‘'the  blood  oil  he  vexed 
husbandman  dropped  in  the  furrows  of  her  fields”,  but  it  was  to  add  im- 
mediately that  there  was  greater  freedom  in  mediaeval  England  than  in  in- 
dustrial England  " He  compared  "the  modern  acquisitive  power  of  capital 
with  that  of  the  lance  and  sword;  the  only  difference  being  that  the  levy  of 
black  mail  m old  times  was  by  force,  and  is  now  by  cozening". w But  such 
allusions  are  rare,  and  his  vision  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  distinctly  more  idealised 
than  Morris's  For  him,  as  Rosenburg  writes,  it  was  "a  Gothic  paradise 
lost’  He  was  willing  to  admit  that  then,  as  today,  the  populace  was  reduc- 
ed to  servitude,  with  this  difference  however,  that  it  was  not  then  hungry,  but 
plentifully  fed  v These  material  details  rarely  engage  his  attention  The 
image  he  presents  to  us  is,  first  and  foremost,  an  image  of  beauty  and  Christian 
virtue,  and,  in  this  sense,  his  outlook  is  perhaps  closer  to  Pugin's  than  to 
Morris's  In  any  case,  it  is  to  a large  extent  an  escapist  viewpoint,  aimed  at 
satisfying  “this  romantic  love  of  beauty,  forced  to  seek  in  history,  and  in  exter- 
nal nature,  the  satisfaction  it  cannot  find  in  ordinary  life His  imagination 
takes  pleasure  in  evoking  “the  pleasant  fiat  land  . . garden  ground  covered 

with  flowers,  and  divided  by  fragrant  hedges,  with  a castle  in  the  middle  uf 
it"  ^ The  towns  are  no  less  fascinating: 

“I  am  not  aware  of  any  town  of  wealth  and  importance  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  which  some  proof  does  not  exist  that,  at  its  period  of  greatest 
energy  and  prosperity,  its  streets  were  inwrought  with  rich  sculpture  and 
even  . glowing  with  colour  and  with  gold."  6 

Domestic  architecture  in  no  way  lagged  behind  that  of  public  places. 

“every  dwelling-house  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  rich  with  the  same  or- 
naments and  quaint  with  the  same  grotesques  which  fretted  the  porches 
or  animated  the  gargoyles  of  the  cathedral 

and  in  these  there  continued  naturally  “a  style  which  was  familiar  to  everv  c\c 
throughout  all  its  lanes  and  streets"  v,>  The  towms  were  remarkable  as  muc  1 
for  the  splendour  of  their  palaces  as  for  the  exquisite  decoration  of  even  the 
smallest  tenements”  w His  descriptions  never  for  a moment  include  any  hint 
of  poverty  or,  above  all,  of  ugliness. 


It  seems  unnecessary  for  us  to  linger  here  over  the  detailed  and  sometimes  very 
technical  study  of  the  forms  of  Gothic  art  which  Ruskin  made.  It  was  certainly 
precious  to  Morris,  influencing  his  aesthetic  vision  and  his  decorative  work. 
However,  it  is  not  superfluous  to  mention  that,  even  at  the  time  when  he  still 
wished  to  be  Ruskin  s faithful  echo,  he  never  felt  it  necessary  publicly  to 
reiterate  these  formal  considerations  Through  seeing  Morris  merely  as  a 
wholehearted  disciple  of  the  master,  and  nothing  more,  the  critics,  with  dis- 
comerting  unanimity  have  failed  to  recognise  that  an  absolutely  capital 
change  of  stress  had  taken  place  dunng  the  transmission  of  the  message  In 
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, . r<.  1S  v,ith  both  of  them,  what  we  might  call  a Gothic  utopism,  but  it 

truth  tnc*r  »a>  . . 

not  the  same  with  both. 

Ut  us  start  again  with  Ruskin  s thought: 

“Gothic  architecture  has  external  forms  and  internal  elements 
And  unless  both  the  elements  and  the  forms  are  there,  we  have  no  right 

to  call  the  style  Gothic.”  367 

Certainly  the  form  is  nothing  without  the  content,  and  he  condemns  the 
‘Gothic  revival’  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  terms  which  Morris  would  ap- 
prove without  reservation: 

“The  stirring  which  has  taken  place  in  our  architectural  aims  and  in- 
terests within  these  few  years,  is  thought  by  many  to  be  full  of  promise.  I 
trust  it  is,  but  it  has  a sickly  look  to  me.  I cannot  tell  whether  it  be  indeed 
a springing  of  seed  or  a shaking  among  bones;  and  I do  not  think  the 
time  will  be  lost  which  1 ask  the  reader  to  spend  on  the  inquiry,  how  far 
all  that  we  have  hitherto  ascertained  or  conjectured  to  be  best  in  princi- 
ple, may  be  formally  practised  without  the  spirit  or  the  vitality  which 
alone  could  give  it  influence,  value,  or  delightfulness. ” 

Ruskin  has  no  doubt  that  Gothic  must  be  copied,  but  the  whole  problem 
remains  How  is  the  imitation  to  be  rendered  healthy  and  vital?”  He  feels 
repelled  by  so-called  Gothic  or  Romanesque  buildings"  which  "are  now  ris- 
ing every  day  around  us”,  and  which  serve  only  "to  caricature  the  noble 
buildings  ofjpast  ages,  and  to  bring  their  form  into  dishonour  by  leaving  out 
then  soul  He  had  his  most  striking  example  of  this  obsession  one  day, 
when,  passing  through  Ealing,  he  came  across  a public  house  built  in  "Italian 
Gothic,  in  the  style  of  its  best  time”.  What  is  one  to  think  of  a nation,  he  ex- 
claims, which  thus  delights  itself  in  the  defilement  and  degradation  of  all  the 
>cst  gifts  of  its  God;  which  mimics  the  architecture  of  Christians  to  promote 
the  trade  of  poisoners?”  1 I note,  en  passant,  that  Morris,  who  had  no  time 
either  for  religion  or  for  temperance,  did  not  feel  any  comparable  indignation 
*hen  he  affectionately  admired  the  old  inn  in  Dorchester,  transformed  in  the 
twenty-second  century  into  a guest  house  and  which  "still  had  the 
f 'lour -de-luce  which  it  used  to  bear  in  the  days  when  hospitality  had  to  be 
bought  and  sold".'7*  The  spirit  of  ancient  art  was  quite  a different  thing  for 
him,  even  if  it  was  also  as  Ruskin  defined  it 

But  for  the  latter  it  seems  not  sufficient  to  recapture  the  spirit,  because  the 
spirit  is  inseparable  from  the  forms  which  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  preserve  in 
any  "future  applicability  to  the  wants  of  mankind"  . w Of  course,  he  insists 
upon  the  essential  merit  of  Gothic  forms  "capable  of  perpetual  novelty".  It  is 
the  only  rational  architecture,  as  being  that  which  can  fit  itself  most  easily  to 
all  services,  vulgar  or  noble  . . . subtle  and  flexible  like  a fiery  serpent,  but  ever 
attentive  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer"  It  is,  he  says  again,  "the  glory  of 
Gothic  architecture  that  it  can  do  anything.  Whatever  you  really  and  seriously 
want  Gothic  will  do  for  you  . . It  is  its  pride  to  accommodate  itself  to  your 
needs”  374  None  the  less,  despite  all  its  adaptability  and  its  infinite  diversity, 
n too  has  its  canons,  and  there  can  never  be  any  question  ol  abandoning 
th  "the  two  great  Gothic  forms,  the  pointed  arch  and  gable  rool  ought 
1 V introduced  into  modern  domestic  architecture"  s What  is  more.  Ruskin 
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dors  not  propose  an  imitation  of  the  general  charac  teristics  of  Gothic  . u 
of  a very  special  aspect  of  it:  >thic,  but  that 

"Htave^now  no  doubt  that  the  only  style  proper  for  modern  northern 
vvork.  .s  the  Northern  Goth.c  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  exemplified  m 
Lngland,  pre-eminently  by  the  cathedrals  of  Lincoln  and  Wells  and  ,n 
France,  by  those  ol  Paris,  Amiens,  Chartres,  Rheims,  and  Bounces,  and 
by  the  transepts  of  that  of  Rouen.”  36 


All  things  considered,  even  more  precisely,  his  choice  is  restricted  and  cen- 
tred only  on  early  English  Gothic,  shunning  any  deviation  towards  Pcrjxrn- 
die  ular,  borrowing  perhaps  a few  decorative  elements  from  French  Gothu 
It  is  true  that  Ruskin's  tastes  tended  to  vary,  and,  a few  years  later,  after  asser- 
ting his  conviction  that  “it  will  be  impossible  for  us,  not  only  to  equal  but  far 
to  surpass,  in  some  respects,  any  Gothic  yet  seen  in  Northern  countries*’,  he 
proposed  that  we  “adopt  the  pure  and  perfect  forms  of  the  Northern  Gothic, 
and  work  them  out  with  the  Italian  refinement”.3 " At  all  events,  the  gothic 
mode  of  architecture  should  become  universal.  It  should  not  be  just  an 
ecclcsiatica!  form.  It  is  a scandal  that  our  churches  should  be  Gothic  and  our 
houses  not:  “it  signifies  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  you  separated  your 
religion  from  your  life”. 3 v It  will,  then,  be  necessary  to  “henceforth  build  alike 
the  church,  the  palace,  and  the  cottage”,  and,  above  all,  revert  to  this  style  for 
our  civil  and  domestic  buildings".  m 

These  few  examples  clearly  showr  Ruskin’s  intransigence  on  the  question  ol 
form.  Nothing  is  further  from  the  attitude  ol  Morris,  who,  on  the  one  hand,  ex- 
pressly declares  his  complete  ignorance  about  what  the  forms  of  future  art  wi 
be  and  contents  himself  with  indicative  suggestions,  as  composite  as  possi  > r 
as  solid  support  for  his  vision;  and  who,  on  the  other  hand,  rejects  any  pun 
and  simple  imitation  of  the  past,  regarding  it  as  impossible  and  absun  .m< 
placing  the  Gothic  inspiration  in  a dialectical  perspective,  utterly  foreign  to  t in- 
spirit of  Ruskin  and  deriving  directly  from  Marxist  methodology  his.  it 
seems  to  me,  is  what  one  must  understand  as  implicit  in  the  conclusion  <> 
Morris’s  preface  to  The  Nature  of  Gothic: 

“Some  readers  will  perhaps  wonder  that  in  this  important  Chapter 
Ruskin  I have  found  it  necessary  to  consider  the  ethical  and  political, 
rather  than  what  would  ordinarily  be  thought,  the  artistic  side  ol  it. 
must  answer  that,  delightful  as  is  that  portion  of  Ruskin  s work  which 
describes,  analyses,  and  criticizes  art,  old  and  new,  yet  this  is  not.  after 
all  the  most  characteristic  side  of  his  writings.  ” 


So,  contrary  to  established  ideas,  it  is  not  in  Ruskin’s  formal  aesthetics  that 
one  should  seek  Morris’s  inspiration,  but  rather  in  his  definitions  of  the  inter- 
nal elements  that  constitute  “the  nature  of  Gothic  Ihere  in  his  eyes  lies  the 
kernel  of  Ruskin’s  analysis,  and  we  witness  its  germination  (though  in  a very 
different  soil)  in  Morns  s aesthetic  s and  social  ethic 

First,  let  us  note  a curious  fact  which  prepared  the  irronnH  <i 
non  VVlirrrai.  by  i„  very  ln,cn,.  7 He  LL  „/ 
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the  famous  chapter  VI  of  book  11,  The.\ature  o] Gothic,  constitutes  a real 
(’  uhesis  even  an  antithesis  or  contradiction.  This  chapter  in  fact,  which 
P*rsC0Ul  to  bc  arl  analysis  of  the  general  characteristics  of  mediaeval  art  in  all 
Jmiates  is  overtly  an  apologia  for  northern  Gothic  and  a proclamation  of  its 
superiority.  Kuskin  invites  the  reader  to  examine  with  him  "this  grey, 
shadowy  many-pinnaclcd  image  of  the  Gothic  spirit  within  us;  and  discerning 
vshat  fellowship  there  is  between  it  and  our  Northern  hearts".  **  Gothic  art  is, 
before  anything,  the 

“outspeaking  of  the  strong  spirit  of  men  who  may  not  gather  redundant 
fruitage  from  the  earth,  nor  bask  in  dreamy  benignity  of  sunshine,  but 
must  break  the  rock  for  bread,  and  cleave  the  forest  for  fire".  ** 


One  sees  in  it  "the  habit  of  hard  and  rapid  working;  the  industry  of  the 
tribes  of  the  North  .as  opposed  to  the  languor  of  the  Southern  tribes",  'M 

strength  of  will,  independence  of  character,  resoluteness  of  purpose,  im- 
patience of  undue  control,  and  that  general  tendency  to  set  the  individual 
reason  against  authority,  and  the  individual  deed  against  destiny,  which, 
in  the  Northern  tribes,  has  opposed  itself  throughout  all  ages,  to  the 
languid  submission,  in  the  Southern,  of  thought  to  tradition,  and  pur- 
pose to  fatality”*' 


Such  a definition  was  bound  to  please  Morris,  a man  of  the  north  by 
temperament  and  by  choice,  who  had  been  horribly  bored  in  Italy,  to  the  great 
< < 'pair  of  Burne-Jones  But  this  same  definition  led  Ruskin,  in  a completely 
inconsequential  generalisation,  to  consider  that  the  fundamental  characteristic 

0 | olhi<  arl  w*s  hs  harshness,  its  “savageness” 

t is  this  characteristic  unjustly  despised  during  the  centuries  of  classicism 
uc  i deserves  our  profoundest  reverence”.  But  there  again  Ruskm’s 
t mug  u is  not  absolutely  precise,  because  he  tends  to  confuse  two  concepts 
* u<  ' arc  *ar  from  being  identical:  on  the  one  hand,  Nordic  harshness;  on  the 

01  icr.  the  right  to  be  imperfect,  the  only  common  element  being  vitality.  It  is 
finally  on  the  second  of  these  concepts  that  his  thought  and  lyricism  dwell  in 
pages  too  well  known  for  us  to  analyse  them  in  detail  here.  What  it  is  impor- 
Uni  (or  us  to  observe,  because  there  the  direction  of  thought  is  radically 
‘bttrrent  between  Morris  and  Ruskin,  is  that,  for  the  latter,  the  point  of  depar- 
ture is  theological  Perfection  belongs  to  God  alone: 


If  we  pretend  to  have  reached  either  perfection  or  satisfaction,  we 
have  degraded  ourselves  and  our  work  God’s  work  only  may  express 
that,  but  ours  may  never  have  that  sentence  written  upon  it,  - ‘And 

lx*hold,  it  was  very  good’.” 


The  fall  of  Adam  made  man  an  imperfect  being,  who  must  accept  the  “ad- 
mission of  lost  power  and  fallen  nature  Ifie  greatness  of  Gothic  art  lies  in  its 
being  a Christian  art,  and  Christianity,  while  it  admits  human  imperfection, 
rnoumscs  ‘the  individual  value  of  every  *°u1'’  ’**  No,«-  in  passing,  the 
Protestant  inflexibility  which  Rusltin  thus  bestows  upon  mediaeval  religion 
On!\  the  irt  of  the  Middle  Aijes  has  given  this  "individual  value”  the  chance  of 
i itself  Whereas  the  pagans  of  Antiquity  and  the  Renaissamr  had 
k "T  the  artisan  to  the  servility  of  the  copyist,  forcing  him  to  reproduce  perfect 
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and  meaningless  motifs,  preferring  “the  perfectness  of  the  lower  nature  to  the 
imperfections  of  the  higher*',  Gothic  art  allowed  him,  with  his  limited 
means,  to  deploy  all  the  force  of  his  imagination  and  his  sensibility,  and  from 
all  these  unpolished  fragments  emerged  “a  stately  and  unaccusablc  whole”. 

“This  is  the  glory  of  Gothic  architecture,  that  every  jot  and  tittle,  every 
point  and  niche  of  it,  affords  room,  fuel,  and  focus  for  individual  fire.”  1 

Observe,  however,  that  this  liberty  is  relative  and  is  confined  to  execution 
In  a somewhat  curious  passage  of  The  Slones  of  Venice , which  touches  the  limits 
of  contradiction,  Ruskin  suddenly  reveals  his  need  of  hierarchy,  authority,  in- 
equality In  the  mediaeval  system,  he  writes,  “the  mind  of  the  inferior 
workman  is  recognised,  and  he  has  full  room  for  action,  but  is  guided  and  en- 
nobled by  the  ruling  mind".  The  role  of  the  architect  is  to  “calculate  only  on 
the  co-operation  of  inferior  men,  to  think  for  them,  and  to  indicate  for  some  of 
them  at  least  such  expressions  of  vour  thoughts  as  the  weakest  capacity  can 
comprehend  and  the  feeblest  hand  can  execute".  Mediaeval  achievements  are 
“the  expressions  of  the  mind  of  manhood  by  the  hands  of  childhood 
Morris  avoided  language  of  this  sort.  He  did  cherish  some  illusions  common  to 
the  majority  of  nineteenth-century  mediaevalists,  and  described  the  unknown 
foreman  of  works  of  the  mediaeval  cathedrals,  lost  amidst  the  mass  of  the 
workers,  stressing  the  gulf  which  separated  him  from  the  bureaucratic  and 
commercial  architect  of  toda\ . In  his  utopia,  when  he  took  up  the  Ruskinian 
theme  of  freedom  of  expression  in  work,  he  took  it  for  granted  that  the  English 
people  of  the  twenty-second  century  would  express  the  newly  recovered 
vouthfulness  of  the  world  with  brains  and  hands  alike  adult. 

Although  he  remained  proof  against  Ruskin 's  theological  arguments 
nevertheless  Morris  followed  him  in  his  conclusions  Breaking  with  the  Chris- 
tian tradition  of  Gothic  art,  “the  modern  English  mind  has  this  much  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  the  Greek,  that  it  intensely  desires,  in  all  things,  the  utmost 
completion  or  perfection  compatible  with  their  nature  Industrialised 
England,  instead  of  making  a man  of  the  worker  by  accepting  his  inevitable 
and  innate  imperfection,  reduced  him  to  the  level  of  a mere  machine,  an 
animated  tool".  In  demanding  the  precision  of  cogwheel  and  compass  trorn 
workers  “you  must  unhumanize  them".  After  ten  hours  in  the  factory,  they 
are.  mentally,  nothing  more  than  “a  heap  of  sawdust"  The  admirably  finish- 
ed products  of  modern  England  are  “signs  of  a slavery  ...  a thousand  times 
more  bitter  and  more  degrading  than  that  of  the  scourged  African,  or  helot 
Greek".  The  strength  of  the  multitudes  “is  given  daily  to  be  washed  into  the 
fineness  of  a web,  or  racked  into  the  exactness  of  a line".  The  contrast  is  strik- 
ing when  we  look  at  the  facade  of  a cathedral  which  displays  “the  life  and 
liberty  of  every  workman  who  struck  the  stone;  a freedom  of  thought,  and  rank 
in  scale  of  being  which  it  must  be  the  first  aim  of  all  Europe  at  this  day  to 
regain  for  her  children  ” w 

\Vc  have  much  studied  and  much  perfected,  of  late,  the  great  civilized 
invention  of  the  division  of  labour;  only  we  give  it  a false  name.  It  is  not. 
truly  speaking,  the  labour  that  is  divided;  but  the  men:  - Divided  into 
more  segments  of  men  - broken  into  small  fragments  and  crumbs  of  life 
so  that  all  the  little  piece  of  intelligence  that  is  left  in  a man  is  not  enough 
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nkc  a pin,  or  a nail,  but  exhausts  itself  in  making  the  point  of  a pin  or 
thchead  of  a nail  . . if  we  could  only  see  with  what  crystal  sand  their 
points  were  polished,  - sand  of  human  soul  ...  - we  should  think  that 
ihere  is  some  loss  in  it  also.  ” 194 

I'hjs  division  of  labour,  this  dividing  up  of  a man,  is  seen  again  in  another 
form  in  the  barrier  which  has  been  set  up  between  the  brain  which  conceives 
and  the  hand  which  executes,  arising  from  the  prejudice  which  despises 
manual  labour.  However,  i4one  man’s  thoughts  can  never  be  expressed  by 

another”: 


“We  are  always  in  these  days  endeavouring  to  separate  the  two;  we 
want  one  man  to  be  always  thinking  and  another  to  be  always  working, 
and  we  call  one  a gentleman,  and  the  other  an  operative;  whereas  the 
workman  ought  often  to  be  thinking,  and  the  thinker  often  to  be  working, 
and  both  should  be  gentlemen  in  the  best  sense  . . The  mass  of  society  is 
made  up  of  morbid  thinkers,  and  miserable  workers.  Now  it  is  only  by 
labour  that  thought  can  be  made  healthy,  and  only  by  thought  that 
labour  can  be  made  happy,  and  the  two  cannot  be  separated  with  im- 
punity . . All  professions  should  be  liberal  ...  In  each  several  profes- 
sion. no  master  should  be  too  proud  to  do  its  hardest  work.  The  painter 
should  grind  his  own  colours;  the  architect  work  in  the  mason's  yard 
with  his  men;  the  master-manufacturer  be  himself  a more  skilful 
operative  than  any  man  in  his  mills  . . 395 


And  the  final  form  of  this  fragmentation  of  man  is  the  total  cleavage  and  op- 
position between  protessional  life  and  domestic  life.  The  heart  of  the  worker 
cannot  go  into  the  form  of  cogs  and  compasses,  but  expands,  after  the  ten 
hours  are  over,  into  fireside  humanity**.396 

1 he  antithesis  of  this  division  ot  labour  and  of  the  worker  is  Gothic  art,  in 
w mh  there  is  perpetual  change,  both  in  design  and  execution  ”.  v*  The  result 
>s  continuing  joy  both  for  the  craftsman  and  for  those  who  look  at  his  work, 
because 


we  must  no  more  expect  to  derive  either  pleasure  or  profit  from  an 
architecture  whose  ornaments  are  of  one  pattern,  and  whose  pillars  arc 
o!  one  proportion,  than  we  should  out  of  a universe  in  which  the  clouds 
were  all  of  one  shape,  and  the  trees  all  of  one  size”.  ** 


W ere  they  not  too  well  known,  it  would  be  necessary  to  quote  at  length  from 
the  admirable  pages  in  which  Ruskin  describes  the  infinite  diversity  ot  Gothic 
ornamentation,  the  capitals  of  the  Palace  of  the  Doges,  each  one  a marvel  of  in- 
vention. the  pillars  and  facades  displaying  an  absence  of  symmetry  that  is  both 
fantastic  and  harmonious.  The  joy  of  those  who  contemplate  echoes  the  joy  of 
the  c reator  who  can  apply  in  his  work,  in  all  directions,  all  the  resources  of  his 

only  through  .hr  ending  of  .hr  division  oT  labour.  In  diversity  ofoc* 
i.  • u . t-JUnr illation  of  the  worker  with  his  task  becomes  possible 

“P  from  factories  dors  not  .rise. 
hC  „ Z 4 , ,nli  I shall  return  to  this  point),  from  famine  or  social  mequali- 
claims  Ruskin  ^ |<|f  thr  workers  “have  no  pleasure  in  the  work  by  which 

ty.  but  from  tne  »*» 
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they  make  their  bread”.  ” Allowing  the  internal  contradiction  between  hj- 
Protestantism  and  his  aesthetic  sensuality  to  burst  forth.  Ruskin  here  resolute- 
Iv  breaks  with  Carlyle  and  refuses  to  believe  that  it  is  work  itself  which  is  sub- 
jert  to  the  original  curse.  “It  is  written,  'in  the  sweat  of  thy  brow',  but  it  *as 
never  written  ‘in  the  breaking  of  thine  heart’,  thou  shalt  cat  bread.-'  Work 
must  be  a joy  or  there  is  no  justification  for  it: 

“I  believe  the  right  question  to  ask,  respecting  all  ornament,  is  simply 
this:  Was  it  done  with  enjoyment  - was  the  carver  happy  while  he  was 
about  it?  It  may  be  the  hardest  work  possible,  and  the  harder  because  so 
much  pleasure  was  taken  in  it;  but  it  must  have  been  happy  too,  or  it  will 
not  be  living. 


That  is  what  Morris  considers  to  be  essential  in  Ruskin's  message  When 
he,  in  his  turn,  develops  the  theme  of  pleasure  in  work,  he  excuses  himself  for 
not  being  able  to  be  more  than  44an  echo  of  his  words”.  Art,  he  repeats, 1 is 
man's  expression  of  his  joy  in  labour”,  and  he  adds: 

44 If  those  are  not  Professor  Ruskin’s  words  they  embody  at  least  his 
teaching  on  this  subject.  Nor  has  truth  more  important  ever  been 
stated. ,'4m 


I'his  is  the  major  theme  of  his  utopia,  and  when  he  published  the  chapter. 
On  the  Nature  of  Gothic , at  the  Kelmscott  Press,  it  was  essentially  to 
acknowledge  his  debt  to  Ruskin  on  the  point,  as  he  wrote  in  his  preface 

44For  the  lesson  which  Ruskin  here  teaches  us  is  that  art  is  the  expres- 
sion of  man's  pleasure  in  labour;  that  it  is  possible  for  man  to  rejoice  in 
his  work,  for,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us  today,  there  have  been  time1) 
when  he  did  rejoice  in  it" 

Ruskin  goes  a very  long  way  in  this  direction,  and  sketches  an  idea  whuh 
Morris  developed  at  length,  when  he  declares: 

“Play  is  an  exertion  of  body  or  mind,  made  to  please  ourselves,  and 
with  no  determined  end;  and  work  is  a thing  done  because  it  ought  to  I* 
done,  and  with  a determined  end.  You  play,  as  you  c all  it,  at  cricket,  tor 
instance.  That  is  as  hard  work  as  anything  else;  but  it  amuses  you,  and  it 
has  no  result  but  the  amusement  If  it  were  done  as  an  ordered  form  oi 
exercise,  for  health's  sake,  it  would  become  work  directly 


1 do  not  know  whether  Morris  read  this  text,  but  it  contains  the  germ  i»f  all 
his  utopian  thought  on  the  suppression  of  the  contradiction  between  work  and 
leisure.  Man  does  not  draw  back  in  the  face  of  any  effort,  and  even  undertake  s 
it  voluntarily  when  he  has  the  joy  of  being  able  to  express  his  intelligence  and 
sensibility  in  what  he  is  doing,  and  it  is  from  this  joy  that  beaut)  and  art  arc 
naturally  born.  Ruskin  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  beauty: 


hirst,  that  external  quality  of  bodies  which,  whether  it  occur  in  a 
stone,  a flower,  beast  or  in  man,  is  absolutely  identical,  which  . may  lx 
shown  to  be  in  some  son  typical  of  the  Divine  attributes  and  which 
therefore  I shall  call  1’yp.cal  Beauty;  and.  secondarily,  the 
appearance  of  fel.ctous  fulfilment  of  function  m living  things  more  o- 
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penally  of  the  joyful  and  right  exertion  of  perfect  life  in  man;  and  this 
kind  of  beauty  I shall  call  Vital  Beauty.’*  406 

Morris  was  careful  not  to  reproduce  this  phraseology,  but  he  thought  with 
Ruskin  that  beauty  results  from  the  full  exercise  of  human  functions  It  derives 
from  that  that  the  notion  of  beauty  is  inseparable  from  the  notion  of  usefulness 

“A  good  spire  or  porch  retains  the  first  idea  of  a roof  usefully  covering 
a space,  as  a Norman  high  cap  or  elongated  Quaker's  bonnet  retains  the 
original  idea  of  a simple  covering  for  the  head;  and  any  extravagance  of 
subsequent  fancy  may  be  permitted,  so  long  as  the  notion  of  use  is  not 

altogether  lost.”  407 

Ruskin  praises  the  Gothic  builders  for  never  having  accepted  that  artificial 
needs  of  symmetry'  should  prevent  a building  fulfilling  its  practical  use,  and  for 
having,  without  bothering  about  conventions,  put  in  a window,  added  a room, 
built  a pillar  where  it  was  needed:  the  general  effect  was  never  spoiled. 

‘We  require  from  buildings,  as  from  men,  two  kinds  of  goodness  first 
doing  their  practical  duty  well:  then  they  can  be  graceful  and  pleasing  in 
doing  it ; which  last  itself  is  another  form  of  duty. ” 4419 

However  it  must  be  admitted  that,  on  this  point,  Ruskin  does  not  shine  with 
coherent  logic.  Just  a few  pages  further  on,  he  stresses,  on  the  contrary,  that 
utility  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  pleasure  of  the  imagination  and  that  a 
distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  aesthetic  and  the  useful. 

‘And  above  all,  do  not  try  to  make  all  these  pleasures  reasonable,  nor 
to  connect  the  delight  which  you  take  in  ornament  with  that  which  you 
take  in  construction  or  usefulness.  They  have  no  connection  . . 
Remember  that  the  most  beautiful  things  in  the  world  are  the  most 
useless,  peacocks  and  lilies  for  instance.”  0 

Which  really  is  contradicting  himself  and  even  forgetting  the  distinction  he 
had  only  just  established  between  Vital  Beauty  and  Typical  Beauty.  What  is 
more,  looking  more  closely  and  accepting  Ruskin'*  ideology,  is  this  distinc  tion 
defensible ? Should  not  typical  beauty,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  be  con- 
sidered as  the  vital  beauty  of  nature,  a work  of  God.  as  “the  appearance  of 
felicitous  fulfilment  of  function”  in  that  nature?  In  spite  of  its  religious  garb, 
does  not  this  concept  of  typical  beauty  once  more  betray  a passive  pagan  sen- 
suality existing  side  by  side  with  active  Protestantism  which  would  rather  be 
expressed  by  the  concept  of  vital  beauty  ? These  subtleties  and  contradictions, 
which  only  became  painful  to  Ruskin  after  the  time  when  his  'dcconvcrnion' 
made  them  more  or  lets  conscious,  obviously  never  embarrassed  Morris,  who. 
despite  his  sincere  enthusiasm,  was  always  discreetly  selective  in  his  accep- 
tance of  the  heritage  of  Ruskin  and  never  ceased,  strictly  and  with  deej>cning 
thoughtfulness,  to  make  an  intimate  association  between  art  and  everyday  fife 
Kvrn  after  this  inevitable  sifting,  it  mutt  be  recognised  that  the  heritage  is 
considerable  a definite  vision  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  an  understanding  of  the 
sources  of  their  vitality;  a respect  for  unpolished  work,  the  greater  in  that  it  is 
the  expression  of  man's  >oy  in  hit  labour  , the  nec  essary  diversity  of  occupation, 
dir  source  of  joy  in  labour  and*  consequently,  of  art;  the  link  between  brautv 
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and  usefulness.  These  are  (hr  ideal  values  which  need  utopia.  Industrial 
civilisation  rejects  them  What  is  to  be  done  to  get  rid  of  the  present  alienation 
of  the  working  c lass?  Ruskin  feels  that  remedies  must  be  provided  for  the  evils 
he  has  described.  What  does  he  suggest  ? We  must,  he  says,  get  rid  o! 
machines,  but  we  do  not  know  when  or  how.  Despite  his  unhappy  attempts 
with  the  Guild  of  St.  George,  he  did  not,  properly  speaking,  establish  a real 
theory  of  the  labouring  class.  What  he  essentially  suggested  (and  this  gave 
Morris  ample  food  for  thought)  was  “a  right  understanding,  on  the  part  of all 
classes,  of  what  kinds  of  labour  are  good  for  men,  raising  them,  and  making 
them  happy  and  also  “a  determined  sacrifice  of  such  convenience,  or  beauty, 
or  cheapness  as  is  only  to  be  got  by  the  degradation  of  the  v/orkman,  and  . 
equally  determined  demand  for  the  products  and  results  of  healthy  and  en- 
nobling labour”.4” 

These  demands,  thus  presented  as  immediate,  could  only,  for  Morris,  re- 
main pious  hopes.  He  certainly  retained  them,  but  it  was  his  assimilation  of 
historical  materialism  which  gave  them  revolutionary  consistency.  They  would 
be  satisfied,  not  through  the  acquisition  of  religious  and  moral  conscience,  but 
through  a liberation  founded  upon  an  understanding  of  material  needs  and  the 
laws  of  social  evolution. 


♦ 


* * 


But  is  there,  in  Ruskin 's  work,  any  attempt  to  anticipate,  any  utopian  intent ? 
If  one  exists,  it  is  no  more  than  a passing  hint.  He  writes,  for  example,  in  words 
which  are  reasonably  typical  of  his  attitude:  "The  advance  from  the  days  of 
Edward  1 to  our  own,  great  as  it  is  confessedly,  consists,  not  so  much  in  what 
we  have  actually  accomplished,  as  in  what  wc  are  now  able  to  conceive"  ’In 
fact,  nothing  of  what  he  does  conceive  constitutes  a deliberate  and  definite 
looking  towards  the  future:  a course  in  morality,  even  when  it  sets  out  to  be 
political,  does  not  constitute  a system  of  reform  or  a utopia.  He  himsell  quite 
realises  this,  and  refuses  to  go  any  further: 

in  a science  dealing  with  so  subtle  elements  as  those  of  human 
nature,  it  is  only  possible  to  answer  for  the  final  truth  of  principles,  not 
for  the  direct  success  of  plans:  and  ...  in  the  best  of  these  last,  what  can 
be  immediately  accomplished  is  always  questionable,  and  what  can  be 
finally  accomplished,  inconceivable'’. 4 

Note,  in  passing,  this  abstract  and  speculative  belief  in  an  unchanging 
"human  nature”,  a belief  totally  contrary  to  the  precise  Marxist  concept  ol 
Morris.  "The  human  life  of  all  time  . . that  human  nature  which  is  indeed 

constant  enough  . the  heart,  which  is  the  same  in  all  ages,”  says  Ruskin. 

If  man,  who  is  his  principal  care,  is  unchangeable,  is  there  any  point  in  worry- 
ing about  his  earthly  future?  What  matters  is  the  salvation  of  his  soul  All 
efforts  in  this  direction  must  disdain  the  reproach  of  utopism.  One  must  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  the  possible,  but  merit  will  lie  in  effort  rather  than  in 
success . 


“Quixotism,  or  Utopianism;  that  is  another  of  the  devil's  pet  words.  I 
belli ve  the  quiet  admission  which  we  are  all  of  us  so  ready  to  make,  that. 
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because  things  have  long  been  wrong,  it  is  impossible  they  should  ever  be 
n j't  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  sources  of  misery  and  crime  from  which  this 
world  suffers  Whenever  you  hear  a man  dissuading  you  from  attempting 
to  do  well,  on  the  ground  that  perfection  is  ‘Utopian \ beware  of  that 
man  Cast  the  word  out  of  your  dictionary  altogether.  I here  is  no  need 
for  it  Things  are  either  possible  or  impossible  - you  can  easily  determine 
which,  in  any  given  state  of  human  science.  If  the  thing  is  impossible,  you 
need  not  trouble  yourselves  about  it;  if  possible,  try  lor  it.  It  is  very  Uto- 
pian to  hope  for  the  entire  doing  away  with  drunkenness  and  misery  out 
of  the  Canongate;  but  the  Utopianism  is  not  our  business  -the  work  is.  It 
is  Utopian  to  hope  to  give  every  child  in  this  kingdom  the  knowledge  of 
Cod  from  its  youth;  but  the  Utopianism  is  not  our  business  - the  work 


That  is  all  very  vague.  'Hie  aims  are  ill-defined,  and,  to  use  Babeuls  phrase, 
Ruskin  leaves  the  means  blank.  We  must  find  another  approach  than  the  ex- 
amination of  explicit  declarations  in  order  to  lay  bare  the  essence  ol  his 
thought  about  an  ideal  society;  and  the  approach  I have  in  mind  holds  a par- 
ticular interest  for  us.  One  is  struck,  reading  I he  Stones  oj  Venice,  by  the  expres- 
sion of  a nostalgia  for  childhood,  which  is  to  be  found  again  in  Morris.  Speak- 
ing of  false  pleasures,  artificial  needs  and  vain  knowledge  introduced  by  the 
Renaissance,  Ruskin  writes,  referring  to  the  persistence  of  such  temptations: 

1 his  we  are  exposed  to  chiefly  in  the  fact  of  our  ceasing  to  be 
children,  for  the  child  does  not  seek  false  pleasure;  its  pleasures  arc  true, 

simple,  and  instinctive.*'  4,6 

All  men,  he  says  again  in  a similar  context,  “look  back  to  the  days  of 
childhood  as  of  greatest  happiness,  because  those  were  the  days  o / greatest 
wonder,  greatest  simplicity,  and  most  vigorous  imagination";41  and  finally:  “It 
is  the  child  s spirit,  which  we  are  most  happy  when  we  most  recover. 

ITiese  reflections,  which  cast  a light  for  us  upon  Ruskin’s  mediaeval  vision, 
should  be  set  beside  a passage  of  Modern  Painters  w hich  is  a paraphrase  of  them 
and  which  gives  us  a key  to  his  latent  utopism: 

It  we  ever  become  w ise  enough  to  dress  consistently  and  gracefully,  to 
make  health  a principal  object  in  education,  and  to  render  our  streets 
beautiful  with  art,  the  external  charm  of  past  history  will  in  great 
measure  disappear  . . Whatever  external  charm  attaches  itself  to  the 

past,  would  then  be  seen  in  proper  subordination  to  the  brightness  of 
present  life;  and  the  elements  of  romance  would  exist,  in  the  earlier  ages, 
only  in  the  attraction  which  must  generally  belong  to  whatever  is  un- 
familiar; In  the  reverence  which  a noble  nation  always  pays  to  its 
ancestors;  and  in  the  enchanted  light  which  races,  like  individuals,  must 
perceive  in  looking  back  to  the  days  of  their  childhood. 

All  these  texts  clearly  suggest  that  for  Ruskin  the  golden  age  lies  not  in  the 
future  but  in  the  mediaeval  past  The  “if  ever  " w hich  introduces  the  last 
exposition  has  the  note  of  pleasant  hypothesis  and  poetic  projec  tion  Soon  we 
shall  see  all  that  lies  beneath  all  this  nostalgia  for  the  Middle  Ages,  quite  aside 
Imm  the  problem  of  artistic  creation  for  the  moment  we  will  be  content  with 
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«hr  ob.m»t.on  that  xUrsr  thought*  of  Kuskm',  perhop.  proudc<l  foddrr  for 
Mom*  s theme  of  the  renevred  youih  of  thr  world  However,  with  Mornnt , 
not  empty  no*talgu.  but  a shout  of  triumph  inspired  by  a reasoned  .rna.ntv„| 
achievement,  and  this  renewed  youth  will  not  be  a rycht  repetition  of  earlier 
y.iuth,  but  the  youth  proper  to  a new  world,  achieved  at  a much  higher  level  m 
thr  historical  spiral,  as  defined  by  Exerts. 


One  hu  t.  however,  is  incontestable,  and  today  it  is  difficult  lor  us  to  measure 
thr  extent  ol  it  that  is  the  extraordinary  influence  which  Ruskin  exerted  upon 
diflrrent  strata  of  thr  population  in  the  direction  of  embracing  socialism.  VVc 
must  not  lor get  that  hr  provoked  a scandal  in  his  generation  as  Morris  did  in 
his  and  that,  under  the  pressure  of  Victorian  opinion,  T hackeray  had  tu  sus- 
pend public  at  ion  of  ( ni  > this  Lust  in  the  Comhill  Magazine  and  Iroudc  that  of 
Mumra  ihUvms  in  Fmgtr  i Magaztn* 

In  his  preface  to  / hr  \utuu  of  Gothic,  Morris  notes  that  a book  like  l nlolhis 
l :\t  had  * the  most  enduring  and  Iwmeficcnt  effect  on  his  contemporaries' and 
that  “John  Ruskin.  the  teacher  of  morals  and  politics  . . has  done  serious  and 
solid  work  tow  ards  thr  new  birth  of  Society”. Belfort  Bax,  in  a Commonunl 
article  entitled  l hr  Commercial  Hearth , violently  took  to  task  the  young 
bourgeois  enraptured  w ith  Ruskinian  ideology,  and  his  invective  does  not  lack 
interest 

' \ ovir  societies  of  St  Cieorge.  your  aesthetic  movements,  etc  ..  onl\ 
touch  a fringe  of  the  well-to-do  classes:  they  have  no  root  in  the  life  of  the 
present  day;  and  because  thev  have  no  root,  they  wither  away  and  in  a 
tew  years  remain  dried  up  between  the  pages  of  history,  to  mark  the 
place  of  mistaken  enthusiasm  and  abortive  energies.  It  is  surely  time  that 
these  excellent  young  people,  together  with  their  beloved  prophet, 
descended  for  a while  from  their  mound  of  Ruskinian  transfiguration, 
with  its  rolling  masses  of  vaporous  sentiment,  to  the  prosaic  ground  of 
economic  science,  and  saw  things  as  they  are.” 

This  was  too  much  for  William  Morris,  who  would  not  agree  to  publish  thi> 
article  without  adding  a note  of  protest  in  which  he  declared  that  Ruskin  has 
shown  such  insight  even  into  economical  matters,  and  1 am  sure  he  has  modi 
Starry  SWutfuts”,  Our  poet  was  convinced  that,  among  the  middle  classes, 
“most  oi  those  who  are  worth  anything  have  been  touched  by  Ruskin  $ 
writings  and  converted  into  Socialists  of  some  kind”,42"  and,  in  the  course  of 
an  interview  “he  remarked  that  Mr.  Ruskin  *s  influence  in  the  propagation  of 
Socialism  was  far  from  small  . especially  conspicuous  in  Edinburgh,  where 
there  is  a Students*  Socialist  Society ” 423  The  only  circle  which  appears  to 
have  remained  unaffected  by  Ruskin's  influence  was  the  Fabian  Society  and 
that,  we  are  told  by  Pease,  the  historian  of  the  movement,  was  “by  reaction 
against  his  religious  mediaevalism.  and  indifference  to  his  gospel  of  art he 
adds,  not  without  disdain:  “Books  so  eminently  adapted  for  young  ladies  at 
mid-Victorian  schools  did  not  appeal  to  modernists  educated  b>  Comte  and 
Spencer  424  Note  in  passing,  that  it  would  need  a long  stud>  (and  this  is  not 
the  place  for  it)  in  order  to  list  all  Morris's  reasons  for  hostility  towards  the 
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l-'ibinns.  However,  Bernard  Shaw,  in  an  appendix  to  Pease’s  book,  assures  us 
that  “here  and  there  in  the  Socialist  movement  workmen  turned  up  who  had 
rr  f(j  j.'„n  Clamper  a or  Unto  this  Last,  and  some  of  the  more  well-to-do  no  doubt 
had  read  the  first  chapter  of  Munera  Mums".  4‘  And  here  we  really  do  have  a 
remarkable  phenomenon  Morris  was  surprised  to  discover  “such  a hearty 
feeling  toward  John  Ruskin  among  working-class  audiences;  they  can  see  the 
prophet  in  him  rather  than  the  fantastic  rhetorician,  as  more  superfine 
audiences  do”. 4 In  the  columns  of  Commonweal  itself,  he  was  able  to  publish 
letters  from  obscure  militants,  such  as  that  of  George  Sturt,  who  wrote  that  he 
owed  his  being  a socialist  to  Ruskin. 42  In  the  marvellously  documented  and, 
unhappily  unfinished  study  of  Tom  Mann,  which  Dona  Torr  left  us  before  she 
died,  she  provided  us  with  a number  of  similar  pieces  of  evidence.  1 " Burt,  the 
miners'  M.P.,  had,  in  his  youth,  walked  nearly  twenty  miles  on  each  occasion 
to  spend  his  few  shillings  on  the  four  numbers  of  7 he  Comhill  Magazine  which 
contained  the  next  chapters  of  Unto  this  Last,  Dona  Torr  quotes  the  case  of  a 
worker  who.  being  unable  to  buy  this  book,  copied  it  out  from  end  to  end  Tom 
Mann  himself  knew  w hole  passages  of  Ruskin  by  heart  and,  she  tells  us,  it  was 
his  reading  of  Ruskin  which  prepared  him  for  that  of  Marx,  a remark  which  is 
just  as  valid  where  Morris  is  concerned. 

It  is  difficult  today  to  imagine  such  success  for  Ruskin  among  the 
working-class  public.  To  understand  it,  one  must  take  into  account  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  socialist  literature 
proper  was  scanty  and  of  a feeble  theoretical  calibre.  The  works  of  Marx  and 
Engels  were  only  translated  into  English  very  late  on  and  in  very  small 
numbers.  Morris  himself  was  only  able  to  read  Capital  thanks  to  his  knowledge 
of  French.  Any  book  showing  any  understanding  of  the  workers’  cause  was 
seized  upon.  Such  works  were,  for  the  most  part,  by  bourgeois  writers  whose 
ideology  was  far  from  being  specifically  working-class.  But  the  occurrence  was 
so  rare  in  this  generally  reactionary  society  that  all  the  contradictions  were 
readily  forgiven  and  even  the  slightest  expression  of  sympathy  was  passionate- 
ly and  selectively  treasured.  It  really  does  seem  that  this  phenomenon  of  selec- 
tive reading  was  a characteristic  of  the  period,  and  is  not  Morris  himself  a 
striking  example  of  it?  There  is  another  factor  to  be  taken  into  account.  This 
religious  ideology  and  even  the  theological  argumentation,  which  run  through 
all  Ruskin  s writings  and  are  so  foreign  to  modern  socialism,  were  not  at  all 
distasteful  and  seemed  normal  to  a working  class  which  was  still  deeply  Chris- 
tian and  whose  ways  of  expression  were  strongly  affected  by  Sunday  preaching 
and  ecclesiastical  literature. 


One  would  not  think  of  denying  that  Ruskin’s  work  is  saturated  b>  a feeling  of 
commiseration,  paternalist  and  distant  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  sincere  and 
ardent,  for  the  lot  of  the  working  class;  and  the  magic  of  his  style  expresses 
this  sentiment  in  unforgettable  ways  that  are  almost  incantations.  He  express- 
es “the  animation  of  her  multitudes  . . sent  like  fuel  to  feed  the  factory 
smoke”,  “their  universal  outcry  against  wealth,  and  against  nobility”,  the  deg- 
radation to  which  mechanical  overexertion  subjects  workers 
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“But  to  ffd  their  souls  withering  within  them,  unthanked  to  find  thrrr 
whole  I wring  sunk  into  an  unrecognised  abyss,  to  be  counted  of!  into  * 
heap  of  mechanism  numbered  with  its  wheels,  and  weighed  with 
hammer  strokes  - this,  nature  bade  not,  - this,  God  blesses  not. 
humanity  for  no  long  time  is  able  to  endure/1 

(n  the  nineteenth  century,  few  voices  denounced  the  dehumanisation^ 
work  with  such  power  and  brilliance 

'I  lie  great  cry  that  rises  from  all  our  manufacturing  cities,  louder  than 
their  furnace  blast,  is  all  in  very  deed  for  this,  - that  we  manufacture 
everything  there  except  men;  we  blanch  cotton,  and  strengthen  steel,  and 
refine  sugar,  and  shape  pottery;  but  to  brighten,  to  strengthen,  to  refine 
or  to  form  a single  living  spirit,  never  enters  into  our  estimate  of 
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advantages. 

Uuskm  even  had  a growing  realisation  of  the  historical  importance  of  the 
working  ( lass:  '‘More  and  more  I perceive,  as  my  old  age  opens  to  me  thr 
deeper  sec  rets  of  human  life,  that  the  true  story  and  strength  of  that  world  are 
the  story  and  strength  of  these  helots  and  slaves/'  4 And  he  also  had  a naive 
and,  one  must  say,  typically  bourgeois  worship  of  the  working  class  He  ex- 
claims about  its  saintliness,  its  perfection,  its  purity* 

‘‘Strange  words  to  be  used  of  working  people!  ‘What!  holy;  without 
any  long  robes  or  anointing  oils;  these  rough-jacketed,  rough-worded 
persons;  set  to  nameless  dishonoured  service?  Perfect!  - these,  with  dim 
eyes  and  cramped  limbs,  and  slowly  wakening  minds''  Pure'  - these, 
with  sensual  desire  and  grovelling  thought;  foul  of  body  and  coarse  ol 
soul?  It  may  be  so;  nevertheless,  such  as  they  are,  they  are  the  holiest, 
perfected,  purest  persons  the  earth  c an  at  present  show  I hey  may  be 
what  you  have  said,  but  if  so,  they  yet  are  holier  than  w e who  have  IHi 
them  thus". 

Nevertheless,  this  naive  worship  was  accompanied  by  strange  advice  which 
must  have  left  the  working-class  readers  of  l nto  this  Last  somewhat  bemused 

“The  rich  not  only  refuse  food  to  the  poor ; they  refuse  wisdom;  ihr\ 
refuse  virtue;  they  refuse  salvation.  Ye  sheep  without  shepherd,  it  is  not 
the  pasture  that  has  been  shut  from  you,  but  the  Presence  Meat1 
perhaps  your  right  to  that  may  he  pleadable;  but  other  rights  have  to  be 
pleaded  first  Claim  your  crumbs  from  the  table  if  you  will,  but  claim 
them  as  ( hiidren.  not  as  dogs;  claim  your  right  to  be  fed,  but  claim  more 
loudly  your  right  to  be  holy,  perfect  and  pure. " 4U 

This  exaltation  of  the  human  dignity  of  the  worker  would  sure!)  have  come 
better  had  it  not  been  accompanied  by  this  supreme  disdain  for  material 
demands,  disdain  which  by  no  means  indicated  hardness  of  heart  but  which  is 
obviously  the  expression  of  the  ignorance  and  the  illusions  of  a bourgeois  lack- 
ing real  contact  with  the  people/'  Let  us  reread  this  famous  passage,  to 
which  I have  already  referred,  from  1 he  Stones  oj  I rnne: 

" Their  universal  outcry  against  wealth,  and  against  nobility,  in  not 
forced  from  them  either  by  the  pressure  of  famine,  or  the  sting  of  mor- 
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tihed  pride  . it  is  not  that  men  are  ill  fed,  but  that  they  have  no 
pleasure  in  the  work  by  which  they  make  their  bread  It  is  not  that 
men  are  pained  by  the  scorn  of  the  upper  classes,  but  they  cannot  endure 

» 4U 

their  own. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  fearful  conditions  of  life  of  the  English  proletariat  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  one  rereads  the  accounts  of  Engels,  of  May  hew 
o!  Booth  or  the  Hammonds,  this  mis-placing  of  stress  has  something  shocking 
about  it  Nothing  is  further  from  the  thinking  of  William  Morris,  who  was 
better  informed,  not  only  through  his  reading  but  through  his  militant  ex- 
perience, who  waxed  indignant  at  these  idealistic  preachings  and  declared  that 
the  achievement  of  dignity  and  art  by  the  worker  is  primarily  a kmle  and  fork 
matter  Kuskin  s obtuseness  seems  to  have  no  limit.  The  needs  readers  of  his 
works  must  have  made  great  call  upon  the  selective  fervour  to  which  1 referred 
when  they  read. 

1 will  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  ought  not  to  get  book*  too 
< heaply  No  book,  I believe,  is  ever  worth  half  so  much  to  its  reader  as 
one  that  has  been  coveted  for  a year  at  a bookstall,  and  bought  out  of  sav- 
ed halfpence;  and  perhaps  a day  or  two's  fasting/*  4U 

Nor  can  one  help  being  struck  by  Ruskins  social  terminoiogv  He  does 
speak  of  upper  class  and  lower  class,  but  this  word  class  is  not  frequent  and 
has  no  precision.  He  more  readily  speaks  of  idlers  and  workers,  but  the  words 
which  tome  most  often  to  his  pen  are  those  of  masters  and  servants,  ’ which 
really  is  a sign  of  a lac  k of  direct  grasp  of  the  reality  of  his  times,  and,  also,  of  a 
singularly  archaic  attitude 


We  fmd  the  same  vagueness  (and  the  word  is  scarcely  strong  enough  ! when  he 
attempts  to  touch  upon  the  history  of  exploitation,  which  he  calls  “the  pillage 
of  the  worker  by  the  idler"  according  to  him,  exploiters  were,  first,  landlords, 
then,  soldiers,  lawyers,  and  priests;  finally,  merchants  and  usurers 
Obviously  >\c  arc  a very  long  way  from  the  strict  definitions  which  Morris 
U>r  rowed  from  Marx  and  Engels.  Despite  all  this  lack  of  theoretical  clarity 
land  it  would  be  a long  task  to  compile  a complete  list ) one  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion  that,  throughout  Ruskin  s work,  attacks  and  criticisms  mount  up 
against  the  industrial  bourgeoisie  and  the  wav  of  life  it  forced  upon  England 
W it h incomparable  eloquence,  he  expressed  the  general  feeling  of  dissatisfac- 
tion and  frustration  “From  John  Ruskin  to  the  Dock-labourer. " writes 
Morris,  “all  are  discontented  ” And  looking  back  in  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  he  exclaims:  “How  deadly  dull  the  world  would  have  been  twenty  year* 
ago,  but  for  Ruskin  * It  was  through  him  that  I learned  to  give  form  to  my 
discontent.**4^  “HU  feeling  agatml  Commercialism''  he  savs  further,  “is  ab- 
solutely genuine  and  his  expression  of  it  most  valuable. 

Many  expressions  used  by  Ruskin  were  re-used  by  Morris,  as.  fur  example 
the  comparison  of  the  injustices  of  “the  morbid  power  of  manufacture  and 
commerce"  with  those  of  the  gambling-house  . Mv  as  the  observation  that 
“commodities  are  made  to  be  sold  and  not  to  be  consumed  " and  many 
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rnorr  which  we  shall  discover  in  the  exposition  of  certain  ideas  often  expert 
hv  Kuskm.  It  is  even  not  too  much  to  say  that  concepts  taken  from  Marx  „ 
often  expressed  by  Morris  in  the  language  of  Ruskin,  which  possibly  » an  ex- 
imitating  circumstance  in  the  blindness  of  certain  critics.  And  we  mutt  m 
nct<lr<  t the  fac  t that  certain  of  Marx’s  descriptions  are  to  he  found  in  rm- 
bryonic  state  in  Ruskin.  I his  is  true,  as  we  shall  see,  about  the  division  of 
labour.  It  is  also  true  about  the  accumulation  of  riches  at  one  extreme  and 
poverty  at  the  other. 

“Mercantile  ec  onomy,”  wrote  Ruskin,  . . signifies  the  accumulation 
in  the  hands  of  individuals,  of  legal  or  moral  claim  upon,  or  power  over, 
the  labour  of  others;  every  such  claim  implying  precisely  as  muchjiovcr- 
ty  or  debt  on  one  side,  as  it  implies  riches  or  right  on  the  other  ’*  44i 

Obviously  we  are  a very  long  way  from  the  extraordinary  invest igaliom uf 
Capital , but  we  cannot  deny  the  existence,  upon  certain  points,  of  a similarity 
of  matter,  such  as  to  favour  looseness  of  vocabulary,  ail  the  more  understan- 
dable because  Morris,  addressing  the  public  at  large,  naturally  made  use  of 
simpler  formulations  than  those  of  Marx’s  scientific  analyses. 

In  his  attacks  against  the  laissrr-fatre  of  the  industrial  bourgeoisie,  Ruskin 
multiplies  his  hammer-blows:  “the  art  of  becoming  ‘rich’,  in  the  common 
sense,  is  not  absolutely  nor  finally  the  art  of  accumulating  much  money  lor 
ourselves,  but  also  of  contriving  that  our  neighbours  shall  have  less, 
“robbing  the  poor  because  he  is  poor,  is  especially  the  mercantile  form  of  theft, 
consisting  in  taking  advantage  of  a man  s necessities  in  order  to  obtain  his 
labour  or  property  at  a reduced  price*  444  He  sees  two  kinds  of  individua  in 
society:  the  pluses  and  the  minuses: 

“.  . . the  pluses  make  a very  positive  and  venerable  appearance  in  the 
world,  so  that  everyone  is  eager  to  learn  the  science  which  produces 
results  so  magnificent;  whereas  the  minuses  have,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
tendency  to  retire  into  back  streets  and  other  places  of  shade,^  or  even  to 
get  themselves  wholly  and  finally  put  out  of  sight  in  graves 

Addressing  the  theoreticians  of  vulgar  utilitarianism,  he  says  \ou  ha'c 
founded  an  entire  Science  of  Political  Economy,  on  what  you  have  stated  to  hr 
the  constant  instinct  of  man  — the  desire  to  defraud  his  neighbour  ( 

business  men  who  are  the  men  of  the  hour  are: 

“men  w ho  conceive  the  proper  state  of  the  world  to  be  simply  that  ol  a 
vast  and  disorganised  mob,  scrambling  each  for  what  he  can  get,  trampl- 
ing down  the  children  and  old  men  in  the  mire,  and  doing  what  work  it 
finds  must  be  done  with  any  irregular  squad  of  labourers  it  can  bribe  or 
inveigle  together  and  afterwards  scatter  to  starvation”.  44 

And  yet  this  unemployment  to  which  they  are  reduced  is  beyond  understan- 
ding when  one  thinks  of  all  the  works  of  public  utility  which  our  society  should 
be  demanding  to  assure  its  basic  needs  and  its  health. 44*  There  is  no  law 
against  all  these  abuses,  but  proceedings  may  be  legal  which  art*  by  no  means 
just”.44'  In  terms  which  we  find  repeated  almost  identically  by  Marx  and  by 
Morris.  Ruskin  deplores  the  waste  of  talent  caused  by  this  anarchic  competi- 
tion. 
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“For  aught  I know,  there  may  be  two  or  three  fvtonardo  da  Vincis 
employed  at  this  moment  in  your  harbours  and  railroads,  but  you  arr 
not  employing  their  Leona  rdev^ue  or  golden  faculty  there.  - you  are  only 
oppressing  and  destroying  it.  " ** 

The  countryside  of  modern  Kngland  is  a sinister  reflection  of  these  con- 
trasts: 

**(  )ur  cities  are  a wilderness  of  spinning  wheels  instead  of  palaces,  yet 
the  people  have  not  clothes.  We  have  blackened  every  leaf  of  F.nghsh 
greenwood  with  ashes,  and  the  people  die  of  cold,  our  liar  hours  are  a 
lores!  of  mere  hant  ships,  and  the  people  die  of  hunger 

I could  go  on  indefinitely  quoting  descriptions  of  modern  towns,  where 
ugliness  vies  with  poverty,  and  suburbs  where  pretentious  stucco  villas  have 
sprung  up  what  Morris  later  called  “cockney  villas'  all  with  names  like  Mor- 
timer House  or  Montague  Villa.  4 ‘ 

This  bourgeois  civilisation  horrified  Ruskin  as  much  by  its  hideousness  as 
by  its  injustice  and  anarchy,  and  Morris  expressed  the  same  horror  But  both 
of  them  IHonged  to  the  class  they  condemned,  and  they  could  not  help  show- 
ing towards  the  men  they  judged  so  severely  an  almost  painful  understanding 
on  the  individual  level  “They  are,"  wrote  Ruskin, 

“men  capable  of  compassion,  and  open  to  reason,  but  with  personal  in- 
terests at  stake  so  vast,  and  with  all  the  gear  and  mechanism  ol  their  acts 
so  involved  in  the  web  of  past  iniquity,  that  the  best  of  them  are  helpless, 
and  the  wisest  blind  ” 4'' 

Certain  individuals  among  them  attempt  to  exert  a healthy  influence  upon 
their  workers,  and  their  riches  are,  according  to  cases,  the  “Mammon  either 
ol  l nnghteousness  or  Righteousness". 4 4 In  the  first  years  of  his  life  as  a 
militant.  Morris,  filled  with  illusions,  also  appealed  to  the  bourgeoisie,  exhor- 
ting them  to  redeem  themselves,  and.  later,  tried  almost  desperately  to  in- 
tegrate them  into  the  classless  society  ol  his  utopia  For  Ruskin  there  was  no 
question  of  sui  h a prospec  t nor  such  an  upset  of  property.  The  great  industrial 
and  financial  bourgeoisie  had  nothing  to  fear  from  him,  but  he  implored  them, 
in  the  fashion  of  Carlyle  but  with,  perhaps,  less  certamtv.  to  ensure  the 
regeneration  of  the  world  and  of  themselves: 

What  less  can  we  hope  from  your  wealth  than  this,  rich  men  ol 
l.ngland,  when  once  you  feel  fully  how,  by  the  strength  of  >our 
possessions  - not,  observe,  by  the  exhaustion,  but  by  the  administration 
of  them  and  the  power,  - you  can  direct  the  acts  - command  the  energies 
- inform  the  ignorance  - prolong  the  existence,  of  the  whole  human 

4 V* 

race  ? 

Whatever  the  sentimental  attachment  which  Morris  retained  lor  his  own 
class,  he  could  not  follow'  Ruskin  along  that  road,  and  here  the  break  is  com- 
plete. 
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Morns  entrusted  the  regeneration  of  mankind,  including  the  bourgeoisie  to 
dir  working  < l.^v  Carlyle,  on  the  otbet  hand,  saw  the  captains  of  industry  as 
the  saviours  of  society  Kuskm  seemed  for  a moment  to  subscribe  to  this  idea 
Inlaa.  nothing  of  the  kind  Whereas  Carlyle  turned  to  the  bourgeoisie  because 
he  saw  no  hope  in  thr  old  ai  istocrao  . Ruskin  showed  himscli  to  lx,  at  bottom, 
nuuh  more  of  a petty-bourgeois  Victorian  than  Carlyle  by  his  snobbery 
‘ 1 here  should  still,'  he  dec  lares,  “be  a trenchant  distinction  of  race  between 
nobles  and  commoners."  *'  and  this  distinction  should  be  marked  by  a 
proiound  respect  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 

lo  yield  reverence  to  another,  to  hold  ourselves  and  our  likes  at  his 
disposal,  is  not  slavery,  often  it  is  the  noblest  state  in  which  a man  can 
live  in  this  world  \nd  therelore,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries, 
reverence  has  been  paid  and  sacrifice  made  by  men  to  each  other,  not 
onlv  without  complaint,  but  rejoicingly;  and  famine,  and  peril,  and 
sword,  and  all  e\il.  and  all  shame  have  been  borne  willingly  in  causes  of 
masters  and  kings."  4> 

The  grandeur  of  Venice  lasted  so  long  as  thr  authority  of  the  Doges  was  bas- 
ed upon  the  faithful  and  resolute  support  of  the  aristocracy  who  elected  them 
and  which  had  been  instituted  “by  its  unity  and  heroism",  a unity  contrasting 
with  the  frightful  squabbles  and  revolutions  which  rent  the  whole  of  Italy  at 
that  period.  Fhere  was  the  same  deplorable  contrast  between  the  mediaeval 
order  and  modern  society 

of  old.  the  separation  between  the  noble  and  the  poor  was  merely  a 
wall  built  by  law  ; now  it  is  a veritable  difference  of  level  in  standing,  a 
precipice  between  upper  and  lower  grounds  in  the  field  of  humanity,  and 
there  is  a pestilential  air  at  the  bottom  of  it.  4 

I bis  precipice  had  come  into  being  from  the  Renaissance  onwards;  the  split 
was  born  of  impiety,  pride  in  rank  and  false  luxury.  The  aristocracies  of 
Europe  had  entrenched  themselves  in  “that  insolent  and  festering  isolation, 
against  which  the  cry  of  the  poor  sounded  hourly  in  more  ominous  union, 
bursting  at  last  into  thunder  (mark  where,  - first  among  the  planted  walks  and 
splashing  fountains  of  the  palace  wherein  the  Renaissance  luxury  attained  its 
utmost  height  in  Europe,  Versailles.)  " 4<J>  Had  the  English  nobility 
understood  this  lesson?  Ruskin  seems  to  have  thought  so,  because,  he  writes,  it 
has  never  “had  . . so  much  sympathy  with  the  lower  [classes]  or  charity  for 

them He  reminds  it  that  “the  first  character  of  all  the  Nobilities  which 

have  founded  great  dynasties  in  the  world  is  to  be  poor",4*'  which  does  not 
prevent  him  from  asserting,  without  worrying  about  inconsistency,  that  it 
would  be  “highly  advantageous  to  the  State  that  a certain  number  of  persons 
distinguished  by  race  should  be  permitted  to  set  examples  of  wise  expenditure, 
whether  in  the  advancement  of  science,  or  in  patronage  of  art  and 
literature"/6'  But  the  natural  mission  of  the  nobility  is  not  restricted  to 
patronage,  and  the  appeal  which  Ruskin  makes  to  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
addressed  by  Carlyle  to  the  Captains  of  Industry. 

Hie  people  are  crying  to  you  for  command,  and  you  stand  there  at 
pause,  and  silent  You  think  they  don’t  want  to  be  commanded;  try  them 
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and  they  will  follow  you  through  fire  . They  love  their  old  ways  yet, 
and  their  old  masters,  and  their  old  land/'  4M 

The  name  of  Ruskin  should  be  associated  with  the  notion  of  feudal  socialism 
mu(  h more  appropriately  than  that  of  Carlyle.  He  is  the  most  authentic  exam- 
ple of  that  ideology,  which  Morris  must  have  brushed  aside  contemptuously, 
for  his  mediaevalism  was  inspired  by  the  desire  to  renew  links  with  a popular, 
democratic  and  even  revolutionary  tradition. 

For  Ruskin,  on  the  contrary,  the  r6le  of  the  aristocracy  was  “to  keep  order 
among  their  inferiors,  and  raise  them  always  to  the  nearest  level  with 
themselves  of  which  those  inferiors  are  capable"  f ’ His  conception  of  the 
world  was  the  transposition,  pure  and  simple,  of  the  mediaeval  theological  no- 
tion of  the  scale  of  being.  Peace,  justice  and  God’s  word,  he  writes,  K\an  only  be 
given  by  a true  Hierarchy  and  Royalty,  beginning  at  the  throne  of  God,  and 
descending,  by  sacred  stair  let  down  from  Heaven,  to  bless  and  keep  all  the 
Holy  creatures  of  God,  man  and  beast,  and  to  condemn  and  destroy  the 
unholy".4**0  What  makes  “the  true  strength  of  every  human  soul  is  to  be 
dependent  upon  as  many  nobler  as  it  can  discern,  and  to  be  depended  upon, 
by  as  many  inferior  as  it  can  reach"  46  Phis  authoritarian  hierarchy  is  natural 
and  is  God's  will:  “all  human  government  is  nothing  else  than  the  executive 
expression  of  this  Divine  authority".  Let  every  man  be  aware  of  this,  on  pain 
of  coercion:  “So  the  bridle  of  man  is  to  be  the  Eye  of  God;  and  if  he  rejects  that 
guidance,  then  the  next  best  for  him  is  the  horse’s  and  the  mule's,  which  have 
no  understanding".  Ruskin's  diatribes  against  any  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  and  his  ideas  about  the  religious  role  of  officials,4  n give  a frankly 
theocratic  appearance  to  his  ideology. 

Thus  obedience  is  the  greatest  virtue:  “any  form  of  government  will  work, 
provided  the  governors  are  real,  and  the  people  obey  them’’. 4 1 All  means  are 
justified  to  ensure  this: 

“ i he  essential  thing  for  all  creatures  is  to  be  made  to  do  right;  how 
they  are  made  to  do  it  - by  pleasant  promises  or  hard  necessities, 
pathetic  oratory  or  the  whip  - is  comparatively  immaterial  " 4 2 

Nothing  is  more  obnoxious  to  Ruskin  than  “the  pursuit  of  that  treacherous 
phantom  which  men  call  Liberty,  most  treacherous,  indeed  of  all  phantoms; 
lor  the  feeblest  ray  of  reason  might  surely  show  us,  that  not  only  its  attain- 
ment, but  its  being,  was  impossible.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  the  universe. 
There  never  can  be.  The  stars  have  it  not;  the  earth  has  it  not;  the  sea  has  it 
not,  and  we  men  have  the  mockery  and  semblance  of  it  only  for  our  heaviest 
punishment."  Let  us  abandon  this  word,  “by  which  the  luxurious  mean 
licence,  and  the  reckless  mean  change;  by  which  the  rogue  means  rapine,  and 
the  fool,  equality,  by  which  the  proud  mean  anarchy,  and  the  maiiganr 
violence".4 

The  doctrines  of  liberty  and  equality  "affect  the  whole  body  of  the  civilised 
world  w ith  apparently  incurable  disease". 4 4 The  w hole  of  Ruskin's  work  is 
peppered  with  tirades  about  “the  impossibility  of  equality  among  men"  and 
the  respect  due  to  “every  man  who  is  worthily  filling  his  appointed  place  in 
society,  however  humble". 4 ’ Egalitarian  speeches  arouse  his  ire,  or.  more 
rarety,  his  contemptuous  indulgence: 
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the  common  insolences  and  petulances  of  the  people,  and  their  talk 
of  equality,  are  not  irreverence  in  them  in  the  least,  but  mere  blindness 
stupefaction,  and  fog  in  the  brains,  the  first  sign  of  any  cleansing  away  o( 
which  is,  that  they  gain  some  power  of  discerning,  and  some  patience  in 
submitting  to,  their  true  counsellors  and  governors7'. 4 6 

in  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  “always,  in  some  degree,  just  and 
and  “justly  established,  benefits  the  nation". 4 * He  would 
prefer  it  always  to  be  founded  upon  "paternal  government",  which  he  would 
want  to  reconcile  with  a semi-military  disciplining  of  the  masses,  that  the 
government  mi^ht  "have  its  soldiers  of  the  ploughshare  as  well  as  its  soldiers  of 
the  sword*  It  is  onlv  on  condition  that  the  workers  "yield  to  the  governor  the 
direction  and  discipline  of  their  labour"  that  he  can  paternally  guarantee  them 
full  employment  and  protection  in  adversity.4  * In  this  manner  also  it  will  be 
possible  to  establish  the  same  bonds  of  affection  between  the  employer  and 
worker  as  unite  the  military'  leader  with  his  troops,  the  master  with  his 
servants  His  conclusion  upon  this  point  is  clear  and  categorical. 

My  continual  aim  has  been  to  show'  the  eternal  superiority  of  some 
men  to  others,  sometimes  even  of  one  man  to  all  others;  and  to  show  also 
the  advisability  of  appointing  such  persons  to  guide,  to  lead,  or  on  occa- 
sion even  to  compel  and  subdue,  their  inferiors  according  to  their  own 
better  know  ledge  and  wiser  w ill  " 4hl 

I will  content  myself  with  reminding  those  who  claim  to  see  in  Morris 
nothing  more  than  a complete  disciple  of  Ruskin  that  in  1877,  in  his  first 
public  lecture,  while  no  soc  ialist  influence  was  yet  at  work  upon  him  and  he 
was  attempting  to  transmit  faithfully  the  aesthetic  message  of  the  master,  our 
poet  exclaimed: 

“I  believe  that  as  we  have  even  now  partly  achieved  liberty,  so  we  shall 
one  day  achieve  equality,  which,  and  which  only,  means  fraternity. 

* * * 


Inequality 


necessary 


In  18S6.  in  a letter  to  Henry  Acland,  Ruskin  described  himself  as  being  b) 
nature  and  instinct,  conservative,  loving  old  things  because  they  are  old  and 
hating  new  ones  merely  because  they  are  new",  and,  sixteen  years  later,  he 
repeated  that  he  was  "a  violent  Tory  of  the  old  school". 4*  But  at  the  same 
time  he  described  himself  as  a "Communist  of  the  old  school  - reddest  also  of 
the  red"  “ These  assertions  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  at  all  contradictory  and 
perhaps  they  are  not  altogether,  provided,  of  course,  one  knows  the  meanings 
he  is  giving  to  the  terms  he  uses. 

V\e  will  leave  aside  the  lamentable  experiment  of  the  Guild  of  St  George, 
which  was  for  Ruskin  little  more  than  an  occasion  for  uttering  somewhat  emp- 
ty phrases  and  showing  his  incompetence  and  final  loss  of  interest.4*5  It  is 
remarkable  that  Morris,  despite  the  utopian  nature  of  this  adventure  never 
pa.d  » the  slightest  attention.  Instead,  he  pored  avidly  over  Ruskin  s’ social 
writing  and.  still  proceeding  in  the  selective  way  I have  described  .he 
attempted  to  establish  a coherent  l.nk  between  his  ethical  and  aesthetic 
,nd  Wha.  progressive  eleroen,,  .here  migh,  J £££ 
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This  is  more  specifically  expressed  in  the  later  writings,  possibly  less  familiar 
to  Morris,  but  from  the  works  which  he  already  reread  and  admired  he  was 
able  to  glean  a few  encouraging  assertions  which  he  must  have  picked  out  in- 
dulgently from  others  which  were  doubtless  less  so. 

One  fundamental  principle  was  stated  in  Modern  Painters,  that  of  mutual 
solidarity:  “The  highest  and  first  law’  of  the  universe  - and  the  other  name  of 
life  is,  therefore,  help’.  The  other  name  of  death  is  ‘separation’  Government 
and  co-operation  are  in  all  things  and  eternally  the  laws  of  life.  Anarchy  and 
competition,  eternally,  and  in  all  things,  the  laws  of  death."  This  more 
horizontal  conception  of  the  unity  of  the  body  of  society  was  certainly  more 
acceptable  to  Morris  than  the  vertical  and  hierarchical  concept  of  the  human 
ladder.  Moreover,  it  was  mediaeval,  as  Ruskin  did  not  fail  to  notice:  "The 
Gothic  had  fellowship  with  all  hearts,  and  was  universal,  like  nature.”  4* 

It  was  in  Unto  this  Ijist  that  Morris  succeeded  in  finding  ideas  that  suited 
him.  One  of  them  was  certainly  far  more  revolutionary  than  Ruskin  imagined, 
with  his  total  ignorance  of  the  laws  which  governed  the  value  of  the  labour 
force.  The  worker’s  just  wage,  he  wrote  "will  consist  in  a sum  of  money  which 
will  at  any  time  procure  for  him  at  least  as  much  labour  as  he  has  given,  rather 
more  than  less.4  H Poor  Ruskin  did  not  have  any  idea  that  he  was  demanding, 
pure  and  simply,  the  abolition  of  capitalist  surplus  value  and  of  the  private 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production,  and  even  added  a thoroughly 
demagogic  phrase,  which  Morris  avoided  supporting.  What  strikes  me  as  more 
interesting,  in  regard  to  reward  for  labour,  is  an  idea,  which,  by  the  way,  con- 
tradicts this  former  one,  which  Ruskin  develops  in  7 he  Political  Economy  of  Art , 
with  the  more  or  less  avowed  intention  of  shocking  opinion  by  its  paradox. 


as  for  stimulus  to  exertion,  believe  me,  no  good  work  in  this  world 
was  ever  done  for  money  ...  A real  painter  will  work  for  you  exquisitely, 
il  you  give  him  . bread,  water  and  salt  . . . And  I believe  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  Art’s  flourishing  in  any  country  until  you  make  it  a simple  and 
plain  business,  providing  its  masters  with  an  easy  competence,  but  rarely 
with  anything  more.”  4 


I his  is  an  idea  which  Morris  readily  takes  up,  but  in  a very  different  context. 
What,  with  Ruskin,  is  more  or  less  a paradox,  becomes  a coherent  idea  in 
Morris's  communism,  in  the  society  of  abundance,  wages  have  disappeared, 
equality  prevents  any  favoured  treatment,  every  worker  has  become  an  artist 
and  the  reward  lor  work  is  the  work  itself.  It  is,  too,  surprising  that  Ruskin  did 
not  link  this  proposition  with  the  idea  of  pleasure  in  work.  But  let  us  get  back 
to  Unto  this  lMsty  where  he  sets  out  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  choice  to  be 
made  between  charity  and  justice: 


".  . . the  mistake  of  the  best  men  through  generation  after  generation, 
has  been  that  great  one  of  thinking  to  help  the  poor  by  alms  giving,  and 
by  every  other  means,  emmolient  or  consolatory,  except  the  one  thing 
which  God  orders  for  them,  justice”. 4W 


One  must  admit  that  Ruskin  the  Christian  had  gone  a considerable  way  in 
order  to  reach  this  conclusion  But  this  abstract  boldness  soon  turned  sharply 
aside,  because  he  declared  that  "we  had  better  seek  for  a system  which  will 
develop  honest  men,  than  one  which  will  deal  cunningly  with  vagabonds  \ and 
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hr  deduced  from  that  a proposition  of  classical  idealism;  "Let  us  reform  our 
si  bonis.  and  we  shall  find  little  relorm  needed  in  our  prisons'*. **  In  truth,  one 
t annot  tell  with  Ruskin  which  is  more  important,  deep  feeling  or  rhetoric  bas- 
ed  u|K>n  t\  dazzling  juggling  with  opposites.  Is  not  that  the  impression  left 
whrn  one  reads  that  "whereas  it  has  long  been  known  and  declared  that  the 
jxxir  have  right  to  the  property  of  the  rich.  1 wish  it  also  to  be  known  and 
declared  that  the  rich  have  no  right  to  the  property  of  the  poor'?492  And  this 
impression  is  confirmed  when  Ruskin  affirms  the  existence  of  "the  great, 
palpable  inevitable  fact  . that  what  one  person  has,  another  cannot  have". 4 ' 

The  generous  feelings  which  he  displays  lead  on  to  practical  conclusions 
such  that  one  wonders  what  there  can  be  ‘'communist’5  about  them; 

Note,  finally,  that  all  effectual  advancement  towards  this  true  felicity 
of  the  human  race  must  be  by  individual,  not  public  effort.  Certain 
general  measure*  may  aid.  certain  revised  laws  guide,  such  advance- 
ment, but  the  measure  and  law  which  have  first  to  be  determined  are 
those  o!  each  man's  home  We  continually  hear  it  recommended  by 
sagacious  people  to  complaining  neighbours  (usually  less  well  placed  in 
the  world  than  themselves)  that  they  should  'remain  content  in  the  sta- 
tion in  which  Providence  has  placed  them'  There  are  perhaps  some  cir- 
cumstances of  life  in  which  Providence  has  no  intention  that  people  should 
be  content.  Nevertheless,  the  maxim  is  on  the  whole  a good  one;  but  it  is 
pc\  ularih  for  home  use  That  your  neighbour  should,  or  should  not,  re- 
main content  with  his  position,  is  not  your  business;  but  it  is  very  much 

. . , 494 

your  business  to  remain  content  w ith  your  own. 

And  in  case  his  self-contradictions  might  have  left  the  reader  under  some 
smalt  illusion,  he  is  at  pains  to  disperse  it: 

'‘Observe,  in  these  statements  1 am  not  taking  up,  nor  countenancing 
one  whit,  the  common  socialist  idea  of  division  of  property;  division  of 
property  is  its  destruction;  and  with  it  the  destruction  of  all  hope,  all  in- 
dustry, and  all  justice;  it  is  simply  chaos  — a chaos  towards  which  the 
believers  in  modem  political  economy  are  fast  tending,  and  Irom  which  1 
am  striving  to  save  them  It  is  continually  the  fault  or  the  folly  of  t he 
poor  that  thev  are  poor  . . , Put  it  at  the  worst,  that  all  the  poor  ol  the 
world  are  but  disobedient  children,  or  careless  cripples,  and  that  all  rich 
people  are  wise  and  strong,  and  you  will  see  at  once  that  neither  is  the 
socialist  right  in  desiring  to  make  everybody  poor,  powerless,  and  foolish 
as  he  is  himself,  nor  the  rich  man  right  in  leaving  the  children  in  the 
mire."4  ” 

What  is  really  appalling  when  one  reads  these  lines  is  the  realisation  that,  in 
the  eyes  of  Ruskin,  socialists  are  still  "sharers”  and  apostles  of  equality  at  the 
lowest  level  What  is  even  more  so,  is  to  sec  that  he  is  still  possessed  by  the 
dominant  ideology,  as  it  had  been  codified  by  Samuel  Smiles  in  his  famous 
Set! ’ll* Ip,  and  that  he  declares  the  workers  to  be  resDonsible  for  thrir  own 
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However,  one  can  only  judge  the  message  behind  Ruskin’s  contradictions, 
and  judge  it  also,  in  terms  of  his  development.  Morris  must  have  felt  some 
relief  on  reading  Fors  Clavigera , published  between  1871  and  1877,  that  is, 
much  later.  He  never  makes  the  slightest  reference  to  it  in  his  articles,  his  cor- 
respondence or  his  lectures,  but  one  finds  various  quotations  in  Commonweal,  in 
the  form  of  paragraphs,  and  possibly  in  that  work  we  may  find  the  solution  to 
these  strange  contradictions. 

I he  first  striking  fact,  as  soon  as  one  skims  through  the  first  volume,  is  the 
relatively  considerable  understanding  Ruskin  had  of  the  Paris  Commune, 
whereas  English  opinion  was  up  in  arms  against  it: 

‘The  guilty  Thieves  of  Europe,  the  real  sources  of  all  deadly  war  in  it. 
are  the  Capitalists  - that  is  to  say,  people  who  live  by  percentages  on  the 
labour  of  others;  instead  of  by  fair  wages  for  their  ow  n.  1 he  Real  war  in 
Europe,  of  which  this  fighting  in  Paris  is  the  Inauguration,  is  between 
these  and  the  workman,  such  as  these  have  made  him.  They  have  kept 
him  poor,  ignorant,  and  sinful,  that  they  might,  without  his  knowledge, 
gather  for  themselves  for  produce  of  his  toil.  At  last,  a dim  insight  into 
the  fact  of  this  dawns  on  him;  and  such  as  they  have  made  him  he  meets 
them,  and  will  meet.”  496 

An  astonishing  declaration,  deserving  of  respect,  even  if  it  was  followed  by  a 
withdrawal  on  the  (false)  report  of  the  destruction  of  the  artistic  treasures  of 
Paris  by  the  Communards,  and  even  if  it  does  underestimate  the  level  of 
political  consciousness.  In  an  article  published  in  1948  and  republished  in 
1966  in  his  collection  of  essays,  The  Matter  of  Britain , A.  L.  Morton,  under- 
taking a remarkable  attempt  at  rehabilitation,  underlines  the  importance  of 
suc  h a reaction,  pointing  out  that  for  Ruskin’s  generation  the  attitude  towards 
the  Commune  was  the  touchstone,  just  as,  in  the  twentieth  century,  the 
touchstone  must  be  with  respect  to  the  Russian  revolution  of  1917.  * ’ 

But  there  is  much  more  in  Fors.  For  the  first  time,  we  find  definite 
revolutionary  proposals.  While  clearly  dissociating  himself  from  Karl  Marx’s 
International  (and  this  is  the  first  and  only  reference  to  it  in  the  whole  of  his 
work),  he  observes  that  “the  squire  is  essentially  an  idle  person  who  has 
possession  ol  land,  and  lends  it,  but  does  not  use  it;  and  the  capitalist  is  essen- 
tially an  idle  person,  who  has  possession  of  tools,  and  lends  them,  but  docs  not 
use  them;  while  the  labourer,  by  definition,  is  a laborious  person,  and  by 
presumption  a penniless  one,  who  is  obliged  to  borrow  both  land  and  tools; 
and  paying,  for  rent  on  the  one,  and  profit  on  the  other,  what  will  maintain  the 
squire  and  capitalist,  digs  finally  a remnant  of  roots,  wherewith  to  maintain 
himself.”  And  he  deduces  from  that  that  “land  should  belong  to  those  w ho  c an 
use  it.  and  tools  to  those  who  can  use  them ; or,  as  a less  revolutionary,  and  in- 
stantly practicable,  proposal,  that  those  who  have  land  and  tools  should  use 
them.”** 

In  fact,  the  most  revealing  part  of  the  book  is  that  which  he  devotes  to  ex- 
plaining why  he  is  “a  Communist  of  the  old  school  - reddest  also  of  the  red  ". 
On  closer  examination,  this  explanation  is  a paraphrase  ol  ihe  last  proposition 
‘less  revolutionary  and  instantly  practicable’'.  What  is  communism  f he  asks, 
and  he  replies: 
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First,  it  means  that  everybody  must  work  in  common  and  do  common 
or  simple  work  for  his  dinner;  and  that  if  any  man  will  not  do  it,  he  must 
not  have  his  dinner.” 

This  communism  “of  the  old  school”  is  the  obligation  upon  all  to  work,  and 
he  bases  it  upon  extensive  quotations  from  Thomas  More  which  tend  in  this 
direction,  but  he  deliberately  isolates  them  from  the  rest  of  Utopia , probably 
judging  it  to  be  too  revolutionary,  The  second  aspect  of  this  communism, 
equally  established  by  recourse  to  More,  is  Christian  humility  justifying 
authority: 

“our  chief  concern  is  to  find  out  any  among  us  wiser  and  of  belter  make 
than  the  rest,  and  to  get  them,  if  they  will  for  any  persuasion  take  the 
trouble,  to  rule  over  us,  and  teach  us  how'  to  behave,  and  make  the  most 
of  what  little  good  is  in  us.” 

His  third  borrowing  from  More’s  communism  deserves  to  be  quoted  more 
fully,  because  it  deals  w'ith  an  idea  w'hich  was  to  be  very  dear  to  Morris  and  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a very  revealing  betrayal  of  the  thought  of  the  sixteenth-cen- 
tury utopist: 

4t.  . . the  public,  or  common,  wealth,  shall  be  more  and  statelier  in  all  its 
substance  than  private  or  singular  wealth;  that  is  to  say  that  there 
shall  be  only  cheap  and  few  pictures,  if  any,  in  the  insides  of  houses, 
where  nobody  but  the  owner  can  see  them;  but  costly  pictures,  and 
rnanv,  on  the  outsides  of  houses,  where  the  people  can  see  them:  also  that 
the  Hotel-de-ViJIe,  or  Hotel  of  the  whole  Town,  for  the  transaction  of  its 
common  business,  shall  be  a magnificent  building,  much  rejoiced  in  by 
the  people,  and  with  its  tower  seen  far  away  through  the  clear  air  I he 
buildings  for  public  or  common  service,  more  especially  schools, 
almshouses,  and  workhouses,  arc  to  be  externally  of  a majestic  character, 
as  being  for  noble  purposes  and  charities;  and  in  their  interiors  furnished 
with  many  luxuries  for  the  poor  and  sick.  And,  finally  and  chiefly,  it  is  an 
absolute  law  of  old  Communism  that  the  fortunes  of  private  persons 
should  be  small,  and  of  little  account  in  the  State;  but  the  common 
treasure  of  the  whole  nation  should  be  of  superb  and  precious  things 
there  should  be  a common  wealth  . . . consisting  of  pleasant  things 
which  every  poor  person  in  the  nation  should  be  summoned  to  receive  his 
dole  of,  annually.” 

If  this  idea  of  public  splendour  is  common  to  More  and  to  Morris,  and  if 
Ruskin  takes  it  from  More  as  one  of  the  foundation-stones  of  his  “communism 
of  the  old  school”,  he  is  making  a fundamental  revelation  of  his  thinking  and  is 
left  far  behind,  because  in  More’s  Utopia  there  were  no  rich  or  poor;  money 
had  disappeared,  along  with  all  property,  even  private  property.  Finally,  at  the 
end  of  his  lyrical  outburst,  Ruskin  proposes  to  hold  beauty,  science  and  virtue 
in  common. 4 " 

So  what  Ruskin  retains  of  More  s communism  is  its  least  democratic  aspect 
the  disc  ipline  of  work,  the  principle  of  authority  and  moral  preaching.  He  is 
not  so  wrong,  all  in  all,  to  announce  himself  as  Communist  and  Tory  at  the 
same  time,  but  he  is  visibly  much  more  Tory  than  “reddest  ol  the  red  " and  one 
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cannot  even  talk  of  his  communism  without  setting  aside  all  his  other 
declarations  in  the  opposite  direction.  Is  it  not  typical  that,  during  the  very 
years  when  he  was  writing  Fors  Clavigera,  he  wrote  in  a letter,  on  10  October 

1877: 

“Let  me  earnestly  beg  you  not  to  confuse  the  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Property  in  Earth,  Air  or  Water,  with  the  discussion  of  prin- 
ciples of  Property  in  general  . . . Any  attempts  to  communize  these  have 
always  ended,  and  will  always  end  in  ruin  and  shame.” 


At  the  end  of  this  analysis,  one  question  inevitably  arises.  Did  William 
Morris  deliberately  shut  his  eyes?  Was  his  selective  fervour  blind  or  did  it  abs- 
tain from  any  criticism?  Fortunately,  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind  and  while  he 
continued  to  the  end  to  praise  what  he  considered  precious  in  Ruskin’s 
message,  on  manv  occasions  he  dissociated  himself.  As  early  as  1882,  before 
any  other  influence  came  to  interfere,  he  admitted  that  “one  does  not  always 
agree  with  him*  We  may  even  recall  that,  in  1860,  the  spiritual  rambhngs 
of  Modem  Painters  made  him  lose  his  patience  and  he  declared  that  the  fifth 
volume,  newly  out,  was  “mostly  gammon”. 54,2  Contrariwise,  one  may  remark 
also  that  Ruskm,  lost  in  his  clouds,  was  sometimes  completely  mistaken  over 
the  meaning  of  Morris’s  socialism  Following  the  famous  lecture  of  1883,  Art 
under  /Autocracy,  which  was  our  poet's  first  profession  of  political  faith  and 
which  caused  such  an  uproar  when  he  delivered  it  in  Oxford  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  master,  the  latter,  talking  to  his  students  a few  days  later,  made 
a quick  reference  to  it  Recalling,  from  Morris's  speech,  the  part  that  had  dealt 
with  the  architectural  decadence  of  Oxford,  he  praised  him  for  having  replaced 
the  word  democracy  by  plutocracy  in  the  title  of  his  lecture,  and  concluded: 

“ Ph<*  changes  which  he  so  deeply  deplored,  and  so  grandly  resented, 
in  this  once  loveliest  city,  are  due  wholly  to  the  deadly  fact  that  her 
power  is  now  dependent  on  the  Plutocracy  of  Know  ledge,  instead  of  its 
Divinity.”*" 

But  one  could  not  have  been  mistaken  about  the  meaning  Morris  gave  to  the 
word  plutocracy,  and  the  dignitaries  who  occupied  the  rostrum  had  not  mis- 
understood when  they  had  got  up  and  walked  out.  As  for  Oxford  theology,  our 
poet  was  no  more  concerned  with  that  than  he  was  with  any  other  kind  of 
religion,  and  this  marked  the  first  dividing  line  between  the  two  men  Ruskin  s 
unending  contradictions  were  bound  to  upset  Morris  in  the  end,  despite  alt  his 
tolerance.  Speaking  to  Shaw  of  this  master  he  held  in  sue  h veneration,  he  said, 
“he  would  write  the  most  profound  truths  and  forget  them  five  minutes 
later”.  iU  The  dogmatism  of  his  preaching  jarred  upon  him  just  as  much,  and 
he  deplored  the  “damage  Ruskm  may  have  done  to  his  influence  by  his  strange 
bursts  of  fantastic  perversity 

1 le  could  not  help  seeing  the  ridiculous  and  vain  aspect  of  his  tirades  arid  an 
account  Bruce  (ilasier  give*  us  in  this  connection  is  both  odd  and  significant 
Ruskin  had  been  a candidate  lor  the  office  of  Lord  Rector  of  (Jiasgow  l niver- 
sity  and  had  been  resoundingly  rejected  in  favour  of  a reactionary  opponent. 


\*2 


Mi//f**v  \fr>nt'  lh<  \f  trust  Dmtmrt 


Hot  I don  t »u|»jm>n«' / said  Morns  “hr  was  deleted  lire  mur  he  mil 
rd  miMu-li  a red-hot  Communist,  ot  even  lirtxusr  hr  held  heterodox 
\»rv\%  about  f npital  and  I abom  I lr  was  defeated.  I suspect,  hetausr 
h<  rrpirsrnted  to  fh r grneralm  id  the  mtrllri  tual*  what  thc>  pm  in  olnr- 
In  allnt  to  esteem  namely  Literature  and  Art  l»ut  which  they  rr.tlly 
don  I l.itffstur'f  and  \rt  air  rrliHIumi  jades 

fn  ighri  wnids.  Morns  » ormdrred  that  Kuxkm’s  arsthrtit  and  humarmt 
thought  w.r  i ightb  if  Raided  as  more  revolutionary  and  dangermi*  to  flir  rs 
i.ddtshrd  oidrr  than  l hr  hodgr  podge  of  socialism  who  h hr  so  noisly  pmfro 
rd 

i >n  several  o< . actons  hr  madr  considered  judgments  ol  Huskin'*  •ocinlism, 
I »i  ict  !\  . it  i % true  , I »ot  m a vri y revealing  vvn\  I >w egui ding  the  u nr  ruling  < on 
ti  adn  t ion  I have  inrntionrd.  and  wanting  only  tf»  irtuin  thr  .d/nrnaiioti  ol 
mm  laffstn,  hr  wrote  in  1889 


I hr  pf  v on iis ti<  revolt  of  thr  Imiri  end  ol  this  <rnluiy  Ini  by  John 
l< uilon  .iK  uiiif  fhr  philistinism  of  thr  1 1 iumjihant  bourgeois,  It/ilfing  and 
sliimld init  as  it  nee  essurflv  wax,  show*  that  tlir  < hangr  in  tin  life  ol 
« i>  ili/afo  *n  had  lui/un,  k-luo  am  one  or toitsly  hrlirvrd  in  I hr  fiooilulo 
tv  of  a hr/  nut  its  ma»  hinrr  y ” 


So  hi  . f •*  s no  i nmitijf  live  iharacfrt  in  tht«  “pessimintu  revolt  and  » mo 
Hi-  its  ho  k nt  oibslam  r < >n  thr  Ollier  hand,  hr  legal ds  d as  a Inttirnt  ol 
di%  aird.o  (toil  I beginning  «»/  nuclei  standing.  how  winch  n.tl  »«><  i«|mh  tmglti 
drif  I«»P  I h r s pl.it nf  < I ill  this  c b Illy  ill  a let  Him  drlivr  ml  m thr  .ana  yr.u 
//,,,  S/  , - II,  1 Jh so  ( f/>  until  now,  wr  only  knew  the  g»*f  of  tin*  Id lun 
through  it  t v in*  f »iTiplrlr  pies*  rrporis  I lie  i ipt  was  thougJif  to  hr  ln*i 

hut  I found  it  /it  the  Intel  national  Institute  id  Sim  ml  llisfofy  In  Arnnenlatn 


| |(rum  |f|,,i  I had  fume  m these  < one  hjxfCMis  a ifooil  dml  ihrciiigh 
i.  ,dmg  John  Kuskifi  s woiks,  mid  that  I Jim  uxsrel  so  m say  In*  views  on 
tin  matin  of  ms  work  and  my  rising  sense  of  iiifiisric  r.  probably  tnou 
than  I a intended  and  that  fhr  mult  n I all  th/il  was  dial  I wa*  »|fiMr 
m ad>  tot  So.  bilhm  when  I • amt  at  mss  if  in  a drhnile  lotm.  »r  a |KillMnil 
pally  with  disk nt  I aims  foi  a revolution  in  *ne  Irfy 

\Ni  note  lhai  Mol  M«  was  well  A ware  td  b/tvlfig  gone  beyond  Km  In  tin  mini 
Imu.m  In  a pirtr  wMltm  m dialogue  lunn  in  < ‘nm uwmvnil  in  IHH/.  llx  « m!mi 
on  do  m o cjti.ilif  y of  whn  h explains  why  it  has  f.evri  iidtatied  any  unfit' 
\|o«m  dm  * u-<  to  undrioand  that  Kmdiin**  snt  lalnUu  in  htfle  r»n»ir  ditii 

talk 


|j4l,  , |.  om  of  fh'  that  at  fu*.  "st»oi»ld  you  hav*  known  I Wi»  . 

Sum  it  list  'If  rvn  I l>eg,m  to  tali  ahoul  the  w tongs  ol  da  Working  • la  ‘*f 
lla  tupnlny  id  (till  syslem  ol  piodut  lion,  J^flU  would  hil  l lllf  all  i |M< 
,oid  flunk  I wax  only  HsUnng  Huskmiou 


\rvr(  had  Motnt  tak'H  tfisit  4\>n  t so  ta/  imf  so  plainly  a sei'lecl  dial  out 
i fin*. i i 1.4  ini  to  he  a -cm  id  lb  i on  t to  site  ngilt  of  suuph  den  tint  lai/ou  f >n»  tm  i 
lr»(  f*elf»  pofimg  this  f ditna/r  hi  nd'  a ( onhrh  n<  / whit  It  Uuskih  had  mmlf  In 
Vr»|lt#*y  f/0*kri(li  tin  pT*  |f»us  yf  ,»| , ninl  ns)iI(Ii  lla  I attM  pioh.ddy  i.uni  d 
| Kith*  fe  »ef  Vh/etis  is  peifr/  tfy  light  its  ifll  In  Days  only  la  xhoiili)  not 
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■ Huf  do  all  hr  t an  in  hi*  own  art.”  >,n  l hcre,  again,  xhows  a fundamental 
rtiffcrcnce  of  attitude. 

Howrvrr,  wr  mmt  admit  that  it  wan  only  exteptionally  that  Morris's  tone 
v%  ,<  severe  to  thil  extent  lie  wax  conaciouf  ol  all  he  owr^  kuxkin  in  thr  realm 
of  Immannt  thought  (which  ii  where  hr  found  thr  revolutionary  element  ol  hi* 
inrss,Mtc).  In  Ins  prrf.M  r to  /hr  Nature  of  ( lothu , Morris  took  into  acc  ount  err- 
t<lin  hold  Ht.urmrnis  which  appeared  in  later  work*  (and  whi<  h hr  strove  to 
(Iri.uh  from  their  context)  and  *o  perxi*t rd  in  xreing  in  him  a pioneer  of  the 
Kfrat  journey  into  the  future,  “in  spite  of  all  thr  disappoint mrni  s of  lorty  years. 
.Kid  although  some  of  ux,  John  Kuxkin  among  others,  have  *tnt  e leal ne«l  what 
ilir  equipment  for  die  journey  inu*t  he”.  Ml 

In  IHHd.  filled  with  the  conquering  ardour  c/f  the  neophyte,  he  went  so  h«r  . . 
to  a*k  him  to  join  die  Democ  ratic  I'rderation  Pleading  hi*  stair  ol  health 
Koskin  irfuxrd  I le  would  c ertainly  have  done  so  even  without  t hai  pretext 
Hr  was  idjitaiy  hy  temperament,  even  on  tlu  intellectual  plan'*  and  his 
uwial  thinking  Had  matured  apart  from  any  reading  the  work*  of  conirin- 
poiaiy  hoi  tali*! s w«'tr  entirely  unknown  to  him.  Wan  fun  attitude  »o  vr»  y 
diflerent  on  die  arti*ti(  plane'  f )ir|  hr  not  write 


So<  ie|y  always  ha*  a destruc  live  induem  c upon  thr  at  fist  first,  by  its 
tympathy  wifh  his  meanest  pc/weix;  secondly,  fry  it  . < hilling  want  of  un* 
dnstandmg  nl  his  greatest . and,  thirdly,  by  ir^.  vmn  ocxupafion  of  hr. 
iirnr  and  thoughts  < )f  ( -nurse  a paintei  ol  men  must  U imoiig  turn  fait 
it  ought  to  be  as  a wait  her,  not  as  a ( omp/wfon  " Wl 

VVi  aie  a long  way  hum  the  fraternal  warmth  of  Morns,  horn  that  a of 
Mlowstnp  wldfli  inspiter)  hr  art  as  well  as  his  so*  i.tlism  laving  anamg  rnen, 
jniliihg  In  will,  the  work,  both  in  bis  own  artistic  artivtty  arid  a*  ,i  mifitant 
^"Ml1  ^ ,l,r  need  to  have  a solid  fhroirth  al  lotjndafion  and  all  ,nj*vc 

knowledge  ol  fmlith  al  necessity  He  could  find  neither  m K»,  km  and  frankly 
hmmI  %o 


though  I have  a gieaf  respect  for  Uusktn.  and  fus  woiki  (besides 
P» » Honal  Inrndsliip)  he  is  nut  a so*  ialist  ih«t  is  not  a (owhuil  one  f b 
dor%  nm  . xpr«  t fc#  Atr  any  general  s«  heirie  even  begun  hi  titmgles  wifi* 

‘ r,i»dn  siitmd  Ideas  which  he  ^ce»ris  to  have  ac  cpnred  m*urv  Mvefy.  . 
gn.il  deal  of  rneie  wluiiM,  drdm  ♦ d pioi.ably  horn  lii.it  e arly  flaming  ot 
wlii<  h he  gives  an  amusing  to  c ouul  " 14 

VVh*  o.  at  the  » ud  ol  his  lilr,  la  irndfied  final  hcuoagr  Husktn  s Udloeft*  * 
it,  the  hiinou*  f r tern  pec  five  xMll  k m ‘/uitur,  lie  madr  um  ph/aa  who  !> 

Mpfie.irs  tint  to  Imv*  liern  smIIm  lendy  MOfo  e<|  fjr  vva  . my  matter,  fa  wnre 
hrlntt  my  clays  of  pi  at  tual  1o#  lahsm  ' ft  is  c.frar  tfiaf  the.e  few  mnph 
arid  po  • i a word*  giw  the  ex.u  l dmu  n nom  of  d»r  problem 

t It  a even  begin*  to  Woiah  I it,  on  b»a|aii«  * . d»r  differ * nc  e $ do  /e**  ocn  Vvfigti 
lla  point*  of  agie«  tnenl,  when  OfV^  dt  aw*  up  a list  of  all  that  Moil  h t »aop}et#dy 
i#  jit  led  all  idealist  and  theological  (M»c*piion  *#f  th<  worhf  . tra  d»a#  . »bsm 
whu  h.  allhough  u w*-ni  ha*  k in  tta*  b*  u Madtiimo  of  art,  led  tor  to  feudal 
nostalgia  and  put  a trim  n to  the  p»%^t  hi  die  pla*  * **f  « nrospen  for  tb*  (\4»>ite;  4 
*»»  ia|  ideology  !•  ' 4 'I  upon  dir  fit  Me  »jde  dial  Wr  must  l,»  gooil  to  hr  happ  . . tail 
that  **n'  imi«t  be  hal'f/V  hj  h*  g**o«l,  n philo <opby  of  histocy  wIim  It  c*  j' • ted 
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,inv  law  of  development  other  than  that  of  moral c onsc  irmr  and  refused  tosn 
am  connection  hrtwrrn  capitalist  exploitation  and  the  dec  adener  of  art,  iup. 
pon  ol  class  c ollaboration*  a horror  of  any  ideas  about  liberty  and  equality, « 
vehement  authoritarianism  whu h refused  the  working  class  any  improvement 
m its  lot  other  than  that  charitably  granted  by  its  masters  by  divine  right 
l hat  is  all  true,  and  all  that  Morris  in  fact  rejected  But  there  remains  all  the 
positive  content  of  Buskin's  humanism,  particularly  his  conception  ol  work 
and  the  worker  That,  much  more  than  his  socialist  whims,  forms  a coherent 
whole  whic  h is  to  be  found  again  whole  in  Morris’s  utopianism.  This  raises  a 
question  whic  h some  vn  ill  find  intriguing.  Would  it  not  be  tempting  to  say  that 
one  must  distinguish  between  two  completely  separate  elements  in  his  utopia: 
economic  and  social  thought,  the  paternity  of  whic  h can  be  asc  ribed  to  Marx, 
and  a humanism  which  comes  solely  from  Ruskin’s  message?  I have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  such  a question  derives  from  a misconception  It  betrays  an 
ignorance,  encouraged  by  recent  as  well  as  by  earlier  theories,  of  the  fact  that 
Marxism  is  humanism,  totally  different  from  traditional  abstract  humanism, 
but  real  and  fertile,  and,  as  we  shall  clearly  sec  by  the  end  of  our  study,  it  is 
this  materialist  humanism,  and  not  speculative  humanism,  whic  h is  at  the 
base  of  Morris’s  utopia  But,  one  may  say,  what  about  Ruskin’s  theme  of  work 
and  the  worker?  I reply  that  the  same  theme  is  to  be  found  in  Marx  and 
Kngrls.  whose  attitudes  to  problems  often  match  those  of  Ruskin,  except  that 
with  them  there  is  no  question  of  any  idealist  complications;  and  this  position 
of  principle  is  that  of  Morris.  If,  for  sentimental  and  aesthetic  reasons, 
Morris's  formulations  are  more  often  inspired  by  Ruskin’s,  the  philosophical 
inspiration  which  animates  them  is  certainly  different. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


Pre-Marxist  Socialism  and  its  Extensions 


Hie  present  chapter  constitutes  a parenthesis  in  our  study,  but  one  difficult  to 
avoid  if  we  wish  to  include  without  discrimination  all  the  influences  which,  in 
varying  degrees,  bore  upon  William  Morris  s utopian  thinking  It  is.  of  course, 
a question  of  secondary  influences,  not  in  the  least  comparable  in  scope  or 
determining  rdle  with  those  of  Ruskin  or  Karl  Marx.  But  some  aspect  or  some 
detail  of  Morris’s  anticipation  strongly  implies  their  existence.  It  may  seem 
astonishing  that  Morris,  whose  rigorous  adherence  to  Marxist  theory  I shall 
establish,  should  have  drawn  unhesitatingly  upon  the  ideology  of  that  utopian 
socialism  so  frequently  condemned  or  ridiculed  by  Marx  and  Engels  But  such 
astonishment  would  be  simple-minded  or  tendentious.  For  one  thing,  these 
condemnations  and  ridicule  are  very  far  from  black-and-white  They  are  aim- 
ed in  essence  at  the  lack  of  a realistic  conception  of  the  class  struggle  and  the 
fundamental  inability  to  comprehend  the  historical  laws  whose  application 
makes  it  possible  to  discover  the  ways  and  means  to  revolutionary  change. 
Contrariwise,  they  show  real  admiration  for  certain  inspired  intuitions  {Marx 
and  Engels  have  no  hesitation  over  using  such  terms  in  connection  with 
Saint-Simon,  Owen  or,  especially,  Fourier)  in  the  critique  of  the  capitalist 
system  and  the  expectation  of  a classless  society. 1 Morris  knew  these  writings 
ol  Marx  and  Engels  perfectly  well,  and  took  note  of  both  condemnation  and 
praise  Any  borrowings  he  may  have  made  do  not  run  counter  to  either.  On 
the  other  hand,  neither  Marx  nor  Engels  ventured  into  the  realm  of  utopian 
dreams  apart  from  a general  historical  view.  So  Morris  felt  that  he  legitimately 
had  an  open  held  and  was  entitled  to  bring  into  his  predictions  any  borrowing 
which  fitted  the  conception  he  desired  to  achieve. 

Concerning  French  socialism,  which  is  our  first  interest,  I am  greatly  em- 
barrassed. With  just  one  exception,  that  of  Victor  Consid^rant,  I cannot  find, 
either  in  the  writings  of  Morris  alone  or  in  the  evidence  of  his  contemporaries, 
any  reference  to  definite  reading.  Sotheby’s  catalogue  of  the  sale  of  his  library 
in  1898  mentions  lots  consisting  of  socialist  books  and  pamphlets,  but  with  no 
details  of  titles.  At  first  sight,  another  source  is  more  interesting  In  a 
paragraph  entitled  “Books  for  Socialists”,  Commonueal  in  1886  published  a li'-t 
of  recommended  reading  for  league  members, 2 and  this  list  contains  titles  of 
books  (in  English  and  in  French)  by  Fourier.  Proudhon  and  Saint-Simon 
However,  there  is  no  proof  that  Morris  compiled  the  list,  and  1 am.  in  fact, 
strongly  inclined  to  doubt  it,  for  two  reasons.  On  the  one  hand,  it  contains 
errors  of  fact  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Morris  would  credit  Fourier  with  \ 
Consider  ant's  Destxnii  sonale  (the  only  book  in  this  class  which  I am  sure  he 

did  read;.  On  the  other  hand,  the  titles  given  in  French  bristle  with  linguistic 
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remain*  tbr  theorem  al  handfxHtk  SiKialnm,  Us  drouth  and  (h»Utmtr, 

1 11  h pin  XVt!  and  XVIII,  entitled 

1 ^*.pi  i toH\  I hr  t <>/f  f n,  S<nttl  Stninn  <i>iU  t’nurtr* , i\m\  J hr  I rn/tulm  jrm 

!/h  / / •/•  >'»  /»,  Mu.frrtt  A,:.  i,//f  mi  to  these  luo  c luiptrr x,  there  is  mention,  l>r>ulf 
lbr  three  atithOft  named  to  il,r  iiflr  of  the  lint,  of  \ ( onxidrianl , ( ,»hn. 

lYuudhuo,  I lownruaiv  1’intr  l/toux  ;uul  lands  Hlnnc,  and  a < n lain  numlicf 
4,‘  thru  works  an*  mentioned  l)«»rx  (Ini  provide  oh  with  a mot  key'  I do  nut 
dunk  an,  at<;fin  ha  Iwo  mmnuijs  In  thr fu  a plate,  t hr  t took  t.s  dir  joint  work  al 
Mori  »s  and  It  is  Now,  the  lattr  r « rt  t a inly  had  a bet  let  knowledge  than  Morns 
«»l  t tv  hi •»!« try  of  mw  taliMU  and  it  is  by  tut  mean*  t rriam  that  our  poet  had  trad 
ill  thr  bonk  mentioned  It  i vny  likely  that  hr  took  second  plat  r to  Ha*  in 
chawing  op  the  list  *v  out  1 1 v the  two  chapter  * are,  rxplic  illy,  a paiajihf.nr 
and  < o ri  complete  with  <juotattonnv  of  laigr!**  Xottaltstn,  I fnfttuN  iinJ A 
t t/i i utd  \l.m  > /'•  rtff  ,if  ffulrmtfih)  1 lie  authors  faithfully  teprcwlmr  the 
amity  sex  md  judgment*  expressed  thrir,  and  thru  raft  more  priujn.il  tom* 
mi  nts  are,  fo»  the  reason  already  ,ndi<  afrd,  c»f  ilbdehnrd  paternity.  f hi  thr 
pi  hr  i hand,  m thr  last  chapter  ctf  thr  book,  entitled  .Hoc  tat  ism  J numfJuwt, 

I mint  i K again  mrnuourd,  and  this  j»ainage.  dealing  with  die  problem  of  I0'* 
to  iiiltoiti  timmuakablv  brant  the*  inai  k of  Mot  i is  it  is  too  tutu  It  in  hnr  with 
hit  essential  mn  tests  t,»f  there  to  f»r  loom  ha  thr  junallc-st  doubt  In  tin  *>pi 
limn  tin  j is  tin*  only  errtaint  v within  our  mi  asp  As  for  oihrt  utopian  *<*  mIjsIs, 
»i  will  siinplv  fa  a tjurstion  of  ideological  oi  textual  nimilanties  that  mav  k^idf 
out  e rMpnty  I, yen  in  so»  ft  t asen  I shall  avoid  UfiMJp|K>rted  assertions 
Soirtrtmirn  in  f*u  t»  u mn^ht  be  a question  of  sttnplr  < oirtt  tdriu  r and  wi  mu-i 
Hlwa>  j lieai  in  mind  the  tact  that  all  utopias  dtaw  upon  a common  p0,,l 
Otfic  ♦ i a*a  >,  ihc  tc-  may  have  fiern  readmit  and  a.s.Hinnhai ion,  but  sec  ondah  ^o** 
».a.imilatit»n4  it  I may  so  put  it,  that  nc,  in  plainer  lei  ins,  secondary  miiluma 
lion  of  u majot  influence,  f inally,  ami  I am  ternperd  to  think  thitt  this  n trn^1 
tdten  the  « as,  there  Was  perhaps  a rapid  reading,  the  tiac  es  of  wht<  h slmvs  as 
•traps  dibit  u|t  in  identify  I here  may  also  not  hate  hern  any  reading  at  all 
without  all  possibility  of  inline  nee  being  thereby  rxi  luded  I be  works  of  diesf 
utopian  ’•<»<  mIisIs  could  have  cropped  up  in  many  a conversation  and  disc  an 
.win  IwIuh'ij  Moirts  uid  lus  tomiacjc  s m tfir  struggle  I hetr  ideas  were  in 
the  an  and  Mortis  was  an  attentive  listener 
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Pre-Marxist  Socialism  and  its  Extensions 

r 'Jilt  (life  di  Habeuf,  whic  h Buonarroti  published  in  Brussels  in  1H2H,  had 
kriiViaiiHlatefl  into  Lnglish  in  1836  by  Brotvterre  O’Brien,  and  this  book  had 
fin.lr  a considerable  impression  during  the  Chartist  period  It  is  altogether 
possddV.  «*vrn  probable,  that  Morns  read  it  In  any  case,  he  had  an  immense 
Minination  for  liabeuf,  and,  some  time  before  his  death,  he  made  Bax  promise 
to  write  a book  on  the  Conspiracy  of  Kqualn;  and  it  was  in  order  to  keep  this 
promise  that  Bax  published,  in  1911,  7 hr  ! ast  Episode oj the  French  Revolution  * 
However,  references  to  Babeuf  are  vety  rare  in  Morris’s  work  There  is 
Hr, uly  reference  to  him  in  Socialism,  its  Grand  h and  Outcome , where  his  attempt 
,h  insurrection  is  briefly  recalled  and  lus  message  described  as  "the  hist 
sch  ialist  propaganda  1 Mut  h more  < urtous  is  a reference  made  in  a Ire  ture  in 
I88S.  There  Baheuf  is  c alled 

“pioneer  or  prophet  analogous  in  some  respects  to  the  l -eve llers  of 
Cromwells  tune,  hut,  as  might  be  expected,  far  more  advanced  and 
reasonable  than  they  were 

I le  had  the  merit,  adds  Morris,  of  trying  to  put  into  prat  tic  e the  watchwords 
of  liberty,  Fraternity  and  Lquality  which  the  Republic  always  emblazoned 
upon  its  banners,  interpreting  them  in  “a  middle-class  or  ...  Jesuitical 
seme  fhis  comparison  with  the  Levellers  is  interesting  for  two  reasons. 
I list,  because  the  same  comparison  already  existed  in  Socialism,  l topian  and 
Snenti/u  which,  without  being  proof,  justifies  a presumption  that  Morris  had, 
at  that  time,  read  Lngrls's  pamphlet  And  above  all,  the  nature  and  the  sense 
<>l  the  comparison  deserve  attention.  What  Morris  primarily  retained  from 
Dahcjuvistn  was  it*  egalitarian  ideology,  which  was  like  .»  religion  to  the  in- 
sui rcctionary  movement. 

H|r  1‘rench  republic  ,”  wrote  Buonarotti,  "not  accepting  any  revela- 
tion. would  not  adopt  any  particular  creed;  but  it  would  have  made 
equality  the  only  dogma  act cptable  to  the  divinity.  ” 

( )l  all  the  writers  ol  utopias,  Morris  is  certainly  the  one  who  lays  greate  st 
Miess  upon  this  princ  iple,  and  1 believe  that  we  c an  legitimately  suppose  that 
fins  uncompromising  attitude,  whi<  h straightway  deliberately  broke  with  the 
pleaching  ol  < '.arlyle,  Kuskm  and  even  Touricr,  had  its  origin  in  Bahouusm 
I low  many  times  Morris  desc  ribed  communism  as  "the  society  of  equality”! 

< leaily  he  could  not  subscribe  to  the  notion  of  an  authoritarian  equality  in 
penury  inevitably  linked  to  the  level  of  the  productive  fours  before  the  m 
dust  rial  era,  and,  in  i espouse  to  Marx's  teac  hing,  he  could  only  contrive  of 
communism  amid  abundance.  It  is  none  the  less  true  that  egalitarianism  rings 
insistently  through  his  Utopia 

There  aieothri  ideas  in  the  "programme  of  the  iasutret t ionary  commttirc" 
whu  h,  even  if  ihey  had  no  direct  influenc  e upon  Morris’s  thinking,  may,  at  the 
vri y least,  have  confirmed  or  clarified  ideas  acquired  elsewhere,  such  as  the 
replacement  of  the  right  to  property  by  "an  equal  tight  to  happiness  . ubjnt 
to  “the  obligation  imposed  upon  every  member  to  undertake  a share  in  the 
necessary  work'  As  in  More’s  utopia,  "the  citizen  shall  never  acquire  over 
anything  what  i*  known  as  property  rights;  he  shall  only  have  the  light  of  use 
in  hrnriit  of  the  objects  placed  in  his  possession”  ’ Morris,  without  being  so 
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V\  hen  there  vicvc  no  longer  am  palace*.  there  would  no  longer  be 
#n>  fonycb  ht*u*e*  would  hr  simple,  and  the  magnificence  of  architecture 
ai!  i the  aru  which  enhance  thru  beauty  would  be  reserved  to  public 
budding*,  lo  amphitheatre*.  circuses,  aquaducts,  bridges,  canals, 
square*,  arch  new.  hhrsne*  and  especially  to  places  devoted  to  the 
drithrratMCis  of  magistrates  and  the  eaercue  of  popular  sovereignty”  1 

From  analog****  with  the  ideas  of  More,  we  pass  to  those  with  the  prohibiten 
of  Cobbrti 


No  more  capital,  no  more  big  cities,  gradually  the  country  would 
become  covered  with  villages,  built  in  the  healthiest  and  most  suitable 
pi*<r%,  and  no  disposed  as  to  facilitate  communication  . /' 


In  the  name  of  republican  virtue,  the  conspirators  forbade  large  buui-ut) 
*rr4u  ,iv  v .i.g  centres  of  wee  and  inequality,  which  take  from  the  land  the 
r.i\  *nitiTC  of  all  wealth,  the  arms  which  it  needs 

Aith< nigh  I tvave  only  so  far  mentioned  complementary  or  hypothetical  in- 
(bjr.M-  ^ neverthries*  there  are  some  aspects  of  the  Babouust  utopia  whkk 
n%*\  have  cUimhl  Morris's  attention  more  directly.  First,  with  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  (or  certain  classes  too  heavy  a burden  of  labour  \ the  conspirator* 
th*mght  it  Winitd  be  necessary  to  call  upon  the  sciences  to  lighten  the  toil 

u/  men  ty%  'hr  irurntiofi  of  new  machines  and  the  perfecting  of  old  ones 
wh*h  ui  due  to  happen  during  Morris's  first  stage  of  socialism  But  the 
machine  wihjUJ  not  be  capable  of  resolving  all  difficulties,  even  at  the  advanced 
%:*gt  described  tw  Moms  and  there  is  the  risk  of  the  continuation  of  unplea- 
sant and  rrpulwve  tasks  For  this  reason  the  composers  of  the  “insurrec- 
tionary*' pmgramror  already  considered 

that  it  wo  d'.j  a a/jud  thing  to  charge  able-bodied  citizens,  turn  by 
turn  with  the  more  unpleasant  occupations,  the  object  lonablenrss  o! 
w hu  i%  would,  one  trusted,  te  progressively  diminished  by  a virile  educa- 
tion and  thr  resource*  of  mechanic  s and  chemistry  *\ 


a volition  winch  occurred  tu  Morns,  who  also  thought  that,  in  a 
society  which  had  reached  the  stage  of  communism,  voluntary  labour  would 
not  foe  lacking, 


Further,  he  could  not  hui  have  been  sympathetic  to  the  way  in  which  the 
. ompiraff**  i*rof>med  to  organise  the  condui  t uf  public  affairs  They  would, 
purriy  and  simply*  supper**  4 any  <1*»*  exclusively  skilled  m the  principles  of 
*****  *<>enr<  taws  and  administration  \ because  “it  would  soon  find,  in  the 
super  hint  y of  ns  wo  ami  especially  m the  ignorance  of  us  compatriot*,  the 
^-rrt  <A  trr*t'n*  H»«tinc:itnm  and  pm.lr^tor  . Equality  dmuind., 

**”*<”*  •*"»,  * W«*U*.vr  power  bt  entrust,*  <1  to  *11 1 turn.,  and 
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^ JK>U  ,^rt,  would  not  raise  any  difficulty  because  "the  rmiltiplit  ity  and  clash 
(VmirresK  would  t>e  wq>ed  out.  and  thr  art  of  conducting  public  affairs.  hav- 
j1  Sortie  much  simplified.  would  soon  \*  within  the  grasp  of  all  E.k  h 
, in/cn  would,  therefore,  be  '‘summoned  to  assemblies  w here  the  people  would 
exercise  its  sovereignty*',  and  these  popular  assemblies  would  meet  "to  d»s- 
<uss.  agree  or  rrjett  laws  proposed  to  the  people  by  its  representatives,  to  con- 
sider laws  suggested  by  a certain  number  of  t itizens  or  by  other  sections  of  the 
sovereign  Ixwly,  to  be  cognisant  of  and  to  publish  laws  approved  by  the  whole 
people"  Here  one  is  certainly  talking  of  a centralised,  parliamentary  State, 
and  not  of  the  autonomous  and  apolitical  communes  described  by  Moms  in 
his  world  that  has  achieved  the  stage  of  communism,  but  there  is.  nevertheless, 
an  embryo  of  the  direc  t democracy  foreseen  by  him  The  possibility  of  such  a 
democracy,  in  a society  from  which  private  property  has  disappeared,  is  dis- 
played  clearly  in  the  programme  presented  by  Huonarotti.  and  in  terms  very 
similar  to  those  used  by  Morris: 

When  one  considers,  moreover,  that  the  dissension  caused  today  in 
these  meetings  by  the  clash  of  interests  which  frequently  reduces  them  to 
mobs  would  be  banished  from  them,  when  one  reflects,  furthermore, 
that,  having  reached  a great  simplicity  in  the  ordering  of  public  business, 
all  would  easily  appreciate  the  usefulness  of  these  assemblies,  one  will  be 
convinced  that,  true  equality  once  having  been  established,  they 
necessarily  become  objects  of  interest,  of  relaxation  and  of  useful 
emulation*’.  * 

Huonarotti  stresses  the  immense  simplification  which  would  result  from  the 
new  regime  and  the  ease  with  which  democracy  would,  consequently,  be  exer- 
cised. Here  again,  the  similarity  with  ideas  expressed  by  Morris  is  too  striking 
for  me  to  refrain  from  quoting 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  advantages  which  would  derive  from 
legislative  power  so  ordered,  one  must  remember,  above  all,  that  a peo- 
ple without  property  and  without  the  vices  and  crimes  which  it 
engenders,  without  commerce,  money,  taxes,  finance,  civil  lawsuits  and 
without  want,  would  not  have  need  of  a great  number  of  the  laws  under 
which  the  civilised  societies  of  Europe  groan*’. 1 

finally,  we  find  in  the  Compiration  pour  Vigahti,  a somewhat  surprising  idea 
which  might  well  have  directed  Morris’s  attention  towards  one  of  the  fun- 
damental problems  of  the  first  stage  of  the  new  society,  tlie  problem  ol  "une- 
qual rights’*  which  Marx  later  analysed  in  the  CtUtqta  af  thr  Gotha  Programtnf 
and  w'hich  Morris  raised  in  1885  in  the  Manifesto  of  the  Socialist  league 

"All  having  equally  contributed,”  wrote  Huonarotti,  “to  fertilising  the 
ground  and  preparing  its  crops,  it  is  patently  just  that  all  should  equally 
participate  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  results,  upon  which  nature  has  made 
the  preservation  and  happiness  of  the  species  depend <but,  he  adds) 
"equality  n to  be  measured  less  by  the  intensity  of  fatigue  than  by  the 
capacity  of  the  worker. 

Ihis  laconic  formula  risks  not  being  sufficiently  clear,  and  Huonarotti 
develops  tus  thought  in  a note  following  hi*  statement.  He  is  supposed  to  be 
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Mere  rquiihtv  muM  b r measured  by  the  Capacity  of  thr  work* 
by  thr  n« rd*  ol  thr  < omumer,  and  not  by  thr  intensity  ol  work  or  amount 
ol  good*  rouiumrd  Hr  who,  endowed  with  t certain  rwaiiirr  of 
strength,  raises  a weight  of  trn  pounds,  is  working  just  as  haul  as  hr  who, 
poNsrsscd  ot  five-fold  strength,  moves  one  ol  fifty  1 hat  man  who,  to 
» burning  thirst,  drinks  a bottle  o!  water,  enjoys  no  mote  than  In 
neighbour  who,  slightly  thirsty,  empties  a mug  The  objective  ol  flu  mm 
mutiny  in  question  is  the  equality  of  enjoyment  and  effort,  and  not  in  thr 
least  that  of  things  consumed  or  the  task  of  the  workei  ’ 1 

l lus  extraordinary  text  contains  the  germ  of  the  famous  Marxist  definition 
of  communism.  “From  each  ac  cording  to  his  abilities,  to  each  according  tohis 
needs”,  but,  despite  thr  pertinence  of  the  objec  tion  whi<  h poses  a real  problrm 
m precise  terms,  Buonarotti  gives  an  answer  which  can  onlv  be  theoretical  and 
abstract  The  real  answer  to  the  real  problem  could  only  be  given  by  the  theoq 
of  two  stages,  as  formulated  later  by  Karl  Marx  and  William  Morris  Hut  the 
fact  of  having  posed  it  is  a praiseworthy  act  of  clearsightedness  at  a time  when 
the  conditions  for  a precise  solution  did  not  yet  exist  We  do  not  know  the  date 
of  Morris's  reading  of  the  Compilation  pour  l i^nlitK  and  it  is  only  the  similarity 
of  certain  characteristics  which  lead  me  to  believe  that  he  did  trad  it  In  am 
i ase,  it  is,  at  the  very  least,  an  altogether  probable  hypothesis  which  wc  haw 
no  right  to  set  aside  It  is  a pity,  as  regards  the  last  aspect  considered  t hat  out 
ignorance  of  the  date  of  reading  does  not  allow  us  to  understand  bettet  the 
development  of  Morris's  thought  on  so  important  a problem. 


2.  Saint-Simon 

I do  not  think  there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  dwelling  at  length  • 
Saint-Simon.  Nothing  leads  me  to  suppose  that  Morris  had  an>  tr*  m.m 
w ith  his  work,  which  docs  not  in  any  way  imply  that  the  knowledge  it  hr 
may  have  had  through  the  writings  of  Engels  was  negligible  Asid*  o  2 * * * * * * * *  11 
theoretical  handbook  of  1893,  to  which  I have  referred  and  to  which  I >h.t 
return,  the  only  mention  1 find  of  Saint-Simon  from  the  pen  ol  Morn*  C* N 

back  to  that  same  lecture  in  1883  in  which  there  was  reference  to  Babcul  a* 

terms  which  already  suggest  the  reading  of  Engels.  Hr  cites  the  name  - 

Saint-Simon,  haphazard  with  those  of  Owrn.  Proudhon  and  Fourier,  to  in- 
dicate socialists  who  “have  kept  up  the  tradition  of  hope  in  thr  midst  ol  - 

bourgeois  world”, /U  and  he  only  went  on  with  the  case  of  Fourier,  who 

said,  deserved  special  attention 

The  only  book  title  to  which  we  tan  refer  is  that  which  figures  in  the  list  \oi 
doubtful  paternity)  published  by  Commonweal  in  1886,  On  the  /teotgani^Ui^  - 

European  Sonety.  Examination  of  it  does  not  take  us  far.  Certainly  Saint-Simon 

anticipated  Marx  in  general  terms  when  he  asserted  the  pnmao  ol  the 
economic  infrastructure  and  wrote,  for  example 
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4[l4ngr  m the  *«k  ial  urder  without  a change  o I probity 

^ '*  ,v  . lfll  r of  of  op#  rty*cnvnrr * t an  not  hr  crv*  r<  omr  unless  the 

Hut  tnr  rowan*  i » . ^ ♦, 

take  arm*  heruf  uvil  war 

non-owners 


# r tff  uira<  which  Morn*  would  find  In  much  more  pm  t*e  and  con- 
,v 1,1  1 **  ,r  * Miirxiit  literature  f*he  invitation  to  utopia  u mo rr  attractive 

vii h mg  lot  in  in  • 

° 11k  imagination  ol  jxirti  has  placed  th»*  golden  age  in  the  cradle  of 
mankind  amid  the  ignorance  and  uncmithnrsi  of  the  first  year* 
Mankind  s golden  age  i>  not  by  any  mean*  behind  us.  it  lies  ahead,  in  the 
perfection  of  *<»  tal  order;  our  forefather*  never  saw  a,  but  our  offspring 
will  one  day  rra<  h it , wc  have  to  hew  out  the  way  (or  them.  ' '' 


Unfortunately,  ihit  fine  optimism  *ti!l  leaves  '‘the  means  blank  One  may 
aho  wonder  whether  Morns  appreciated  a progressive  ideology  based  upon 
uk h contempt  lor  past  centuries.  II  he  had  had  a more  detailed  knowledge  of 
the  work  of  Saint-Simon,  he  would  probably  have  reacted  with  some  vigour 
against  the  proposed  model  industrial  pyramid  with  its  whiff  of  technocracy  , it 
is  enough  to  ret  all  the  poor  opinion  he  had  of  Carlyle  s aristocracy  of  talent  l~ 
He  would  have  been  just  as  much  put  off  by  the  contradictions  and  in- 
coherence which  run  through  the  book,  and  which  are  lucidly  brought  out  by 
(iurvitch’s  introduction  The  call  to  arms  of  non-owners  against  proper- 
ty-owners serins  to  be  an  extraordinary  outburst,  and  the  constant  concern 
with  "improving  the  lot  of  the  poorest  and  most  numerous  class*’  is  of  refor- 
mist rather  than  revolutionary  inspiration.  Nor  can  one  very  well  see  how  the 
proletarians  would  become  "shareholders’*  in  a world  where  the  “industrial 
class  having  achieved  power,  saw  the  establishment  of  a hegemony  of  in- 
dustrial magnates 

Wither  point  of  difference  appears  in  the  remarks  upon  Saint-Simon  con- 
tained m the  book  by  Morris  and  Bax  - and  it  is  an  oddity  which  claims  our 
attention  lhe  authors  quote  and  translate  Socialism,  Vtopuin  and  Stuniifu  from 
the  shortened  edition  published  by  Paul  Lalargue  in  1880.  But  they  precede 
the*  quotation  by  remarks  upon  Saint-Simon’s  mysticism  and  new  religion, 
taking  up  and  developing  a phrase  occurring  before  this  passage  in 
intt-DQHnnf,  from  which  the  pamphlet  is  taken,  and  which  Bax,  an  excellent 
C#erman  scholar,  obviously  knew  Carry  ing  Engels's  thought  further.  Morns 
and  Bax  demonstrate  the  fact  that  this  mysticism  finally  led  into  the  religion  ot 
flomte  Ihis  was  possibly  not  Morris’s  first  contact  with  such  a development, 
because  lie  strongly  reproached  the  English  positivists  tor  their  claim  to  wish 
to  make  capitalism  “moral”. 

Despite  these  profound  differences  between  Morris  and  Saint -Simon  w hom 
our  poet  probably  only  knew  partially  and  indirectly,  we  must  pav  ihc  closest 
attention  to  the  judgment  made  by  Engels,  which  is  reproduced  in  t, 

its  Growth  and  Outcome: 

“In  18 W>  he  asserted  that  politics  were  but  the  science  ot  production, 
and  predicted  their  absorption  bv  economy  The  knowledge  that 
economic  conditions  serve  as  the  base  of  political  institutions  only  shows 
itself  here  in  the  germ;  nevertheless,  this  proposition  contain*  clearly  the 
conversion  of  the  political  government  ot  men  into  an  administration  of 
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thirds  and  a direc  tion  of  the  process  of  production;  that  is  to  say,  the 
abolition  of  the  State,  of  which  such  a noise  has  sine  e been  made  " * 

After  thus  paying  homage  to  Saint-Simon.  Engels,  in  the  sec  ond  part  of  his 
pamphlet,  takes  up  himself,  looking  forward  to  communist  sot  icty,  the  idea 
that  the  State  will  wither  away  and  that  then  “the  government  of  persons  it 
replaced  by  the  administration  of  things’*. This  fundamental  idea  is  adopted 
intact  by  Morris  in  his  utopian  thinking  and  finds  dazzling  expression  m.W, 
from  .Nowhere.  So  if  the  influence  of  Saint-Simon  was  only  Irlt  indirectly, 
through  Engels,  it  was,  nonetheless,  of  capital  importance. 


3.  Charles  Fourier  and  Victor  Considerant 


Morris’s  knowledge  of  the  work  of  Fourier,  although  it  is  beyond  doubt,  posts 
lust  as  many  problems.  Textual  analysis26  leads  me  to  believe  that  it  took 
effect  in  four  stages.  In  an  article  published  in  Justice  in  1894,  Morris  wrote 


“Oddly  enough,  I had  read  some  of  Mill,  to  wit,  those  posthumous 
papers  of  his  (published,  was  it  in  the  Westminster  Review  or  the  hot- 
nightly >)  in  which  he  attacks  Socialism  in  its  Fourierist  guise.  In  those 
papers  he  put  the  arguments,  as  far  as  they  go,  clearly  and  honestly,  and 
the  result,  so  far  as  I was  concerned,  was  to  convince  me  that  Socialism 
was  a nec  essary  change,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  bring  it  about  in  our 
own  days.  Those  papers  put  the  finishing  touch  to  my  conversion  to 
Socialism  ...  I learned  from  Mill  against  his  intention  that  Soc  ialism  was 
necessary.” 


Morris  seems  to  have  been  very  pleased  with  this  anecdote  and  to  have 
related  it  to  many  friends. 28  Shaw  repeats  it  in  his  turn,  “ but  in  such  a way  as 
to  lead  the  whole  tribe  of  biographers  and  critics  into  error,  for  they  followed 
him  in  believing  that  the  text  to  which  Morris  referred  was  to  be  found  in  Jh< 
Principles  of  Political  Economy.  In  his  unjustly  neglected  and  forgotten  work. 
Gustav  Fntztche,  basing  himself  upon  Morris’s  statements,  identified  Mill'* 
articles,  published  in  February  and  April  of  1879  in  the  hurtmghlly  Review, 
under  the  title  of  Chapters  on  Socialism. 

Hie  memory  of  this  reading  which  Morris  offers  us  after  a lapse  ol  fifteen 
years  is  moreover,  slightly  inaccurate  in  three  respects.  Mill  s artn  les  are  not. 
strictly  speaking,  anti-socialist,  and  they  constitute  an  account  which  Morris 
himself  recognised  to  be  clear  and  honest.  Mill  simply  wonders  whether  the 
systems  which  he  describes  are  workable.  M One  really  has  the  right  to  wonder 
whether,  instead  of  the  negative  character  which  our  poet  attributes  to  him 
Mill  s inHuence  was  not  directly  positive.  Secondly,  supposing  that  Mill  did 
'attack  socialism **  he  did  not  do  so  exclusively  “in  its  Fourierist  guise”  In 


fact,  he  quoted  about  two  pages  of  Owen,  three  pages  of  Ixmis  Blanc  and  six 
pages  of  Fourier , which  undoubtedly  laid  the  main  stress  on  the  latter  and 
claimed  Morris  s main  attention  Ibirdly,  it  is  not  quotations  from  Fourier 
which  wr  find,  fait,  more  exactly,  from  Victor  Considlrant  who,  in  Desimlt 
so* tale,  had  < ollccted  and  given  shape  to  thoughts  sc  attered  by  Fournier  through 
many  volumes  t » to  the  point  to  stress  that  the  presentation  was  very 
faithful,  and.  de.p.te  the  inclusion  of  certain  rather  bold  fantasies  of  the 
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m isirr’s  on  the  passions  and  sexual  promiscuity,  more  or  less  complete. 

So  it  is  justifiable  to  l>elieve  that  the  second  stage  of  Morris  s initiation  into 
Fourier  was  the  reading  of  Desttnee  sociale.  We  are  sure  about  this  reading,  not 
of,|y  because  the  title  figures  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Sotheby’s  sale  in  1898,  but 
also  because  an  incidental  reference  by  May  Morris  gives  us  to  understand 
that  the  book  was  a household  word.  M In  any  case,  it  was  not  in  Mill’s  articles, 
which  are  silent  upon  the  point,  that  Morris  could  have  found  the  account  of 
the  attractiveness  of  work,  which  was  in  his  eyes  an  essential  element  of 
Fourier’s  theories. 

Il»e  third  stage  would  be  the  reading  of  Fourier  himself  But  although  it 
seems  probable,  it  is  not  established  by  any  text  or  any  evidence.  The  famous 
list  of  recommended  readings  for  socialists  in  Commonweal  is  the  more  suspect 
in  that  the  titles  quoted  of  works  by  Fourier  are  complete  fantasy.  Theory  of 
S mud  Organization , Realisation  d un  (sic)  commune  soaetairel  However,  if  we  are. 
concerning  this  third  stage,  reduced  to  pure  conjecture,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
Even  if  Morris  never  read  any  book  of  Fourier’s,  Desttnee  sociale  gives  so  ac- 
curate an  idea  of  his  work  that  the  reading  of  that  justifies  Morris  in  claiming 
an  acquaintance  with  it.  Note,  though,  that  in  all  his  writings  he  always  refers 
to  the  thinking  of  Fourier  and  never  to  its  interpretation  by  Consid^rant  which 
constitutes  something  of  a presumption. 

I p to  1893,  the  date  of  the  publication  of  Socialism,  its  Growth  and  Outcome, 
Morris  speaks  of  Fourier  only  to  praise  his  theory  of  the  attractiveness  of  work 
It  is  onl\  in  this  manual  of  socialism  (and  this  brings  us  to  the  fourth  stage) 
that  we  find  a reasonably  complete  exposition  of  the  whole  doctrine.  There 
again,  but  less  so  than  in  the  case  of  Saint-Simon,  Bax’s  collaboration  seems 
decisive,  and  reference  to  quotations  from  Engels  shapes  the  final  judgment 
Ortainly  Morris  unreservedly  supports  this  judgment  taken  from  Socialism , 
l topi  an  anti  Scientific , which  stresses  the  outstanding  r61e  played  by  Fourier  in 
the  critique  of  bourgeois  society  and  the  elaboration  of  an  evolutive  concept  of 
history  But  Engels  passes  over  Fourier’s  ideas  about  work  in  silence,  and, 
Mntr  it  is  dealt  with  at  length  in  the  handbook  it  can  only  be  as  a direu  per- 
sonal reaction  on  the  part  of  Morris  Bearing  in  mind  the  late  date  of  the  hand- 
book. when  Morris’s  utopian  thinking  was  more  or  less  completed,  it  is  clear 
that  the  overall  estimate  we  make  at  this  stage  is  of  secondary'  importance  and 
that  our  attention  should  be  focused  upon  this  particular  interest. 


It  would  indicate  shortsightedness  and  subservience  to  a rigid  system  on  m\ 
part  if  I were  to  rely  exclusively  upon  Morris’s  declarations  and  the  single 
avowed  acknowledgement  of  his  debt;  it  is,  in  fact,  greater  than  he  says.  First, 
it  is  semantic,  live  pejorative  use  which  Morris  makes  ol  the  word  nnltzalwn  to 
describe  the  society  of  the  capitalist  age,  in  contrast  to  earlier  societies  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  socialism  on  the  other,  is  a direct  borrowing  from  Fourier. 

“ The  word  civilisation,”  writes  Consid^rant,  “will  be  used  hrre  to 
characterise  the  social  period  which  humanity  entered  upon  leaving  Bar- 
barism. it  is  the  state  in  which  we  and  the  greater  part  of  Europe  now  exist.  - 
Civilisation  represents  progress  by  comparison  with  Savagery  and  Barbarism, 
but  it  is  still  an  incoherent  society  filled  with  evil  and  wretchedness * 
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Alter  this  historical  definition,  here  is  a descriptive  definition 

“Cheating,  oppression,  theft,  slaughter  by  sabre  and  cannon,  death  by 
the  guillotine,  killing  by  poverty  and  a thousand  other  scourges  more  are 
the  necessary  evils  of  civilisation,  offspring  it  engenders  daily  with  odious 
fecundity.” 

We  have  been,  declares  Fourier, 

“in  the  third  phase  of  civilisation  for  a century,  but,  during  this  short 
space  of  time,  this  phase  has  developed  very  rapidly  on  account  of  the 
colossal  progress  of  industry  ”. * 

The  “civilised  mechanism”,  he  adds,  “is  a war  of  each  individual  against 
the  mass,  a regime  in  which  everyone  is  concerned  with  duping  the  public' 
Just  as  Saint-Simon  talks  of  an  “upsidedown  w'orld”,  he  talks  of  a 
“wrong-wav -round  world”.  '*  Writing  at  a time  when  the  industrial  surge  was 
hardly  starting,  he  describes  especially  the  mess  made  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion, and.  using  an  expression  which  Morris  repeats  almost  word  for  word  in 
,\ru  f from  \ouhrrr,  he  refers  to  “the  sad  and  dirty  peasants  of  civilisation”.  So 
it  will  be  necessary 

“to  rise  higher  in  the  social  scale,  not  to  wallow  forever  in  this  abyss  of 
poverty  and  nonsense  called  civilisation,  which,  with  its  individual 
achievements  and  its  Hoods  of  false  illumination,  cannot  guarantee  the 
people  work  and  bread  ” 40 

The  source  of  this  poverty  (and  the  still  inadequate  development  of  the 
productive  forces  excuses  this  lack  of  insight)  is  found,  for  Fourier,  not  in  the 
exploitation  of  labour,  but  in  commerce,  which  represents  in  his  eyes  the  fun- 
damental blemish  of  civilisation.  Himself  condemned  to  a mediocre  commer- 
cial c arerr  which  revolted  him,  he  becomes  strident  whenever  he  touches  upon 
the  subject  and  while  it  is  true  that  Morris’s  analysis  is  based  upon  more 
scientific  crineria,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  Fourier’s  vehemence  seems  to 
possess  him  whenever  hr  himself  refers  to  “commercialism”,  we  note,  too,  that 
with  hirn  this  term  is  frequently  synonymous  with  capitalism,  introducing  an 
annoying  ambiguity  of  obvious  origin 

‘ Hu-vr  legions  of  merchants.’  writer  Fourier,  “are,  relative  to  true 
order,  social  buccaneers,  industrial  hornets,  who,  producing  nothing,  ap- 
propriate through  their  expenses  the  greater  part  of  the  profit  and  by 
tfieir  extortions  ruin  producer,  consumer  and  government,  under  the 
guise  of  supplying  them.'*  41 

fi  it  time  for  commerce  “to  disappear  from  human  soc  iety,  to  which  it 
Uir»K'  only  dreamy  ar,<i  ruin”.  In  the  tonal  commune,  Coiisiderant 
|,Tophr>,r,  (and  it  i*  an  idea  which  became  dear  to  Morris),  ”the  ptoducer  is 
in  direc  r contact  with  thr  consumer  ' 4> 

IV  consequence  of  this  lust  for  «aio  is  the  adulteration  ol  all  natural 
pr^loru  (Vrr  „ no  question  that  Morris's  denunciation  of  all  thr 
makeshift,  of  civilisation  is  a direct  echo  of  Fourier’s  invective 

It ..  < Un.rd  that  men  are  no  more  false  than  formerly,  but  hall  a cen- 
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turv  ago  wr  could  buy  cheaply  well-dyed  materials  and  natural  foods; 
ioda>  falsification  and  roguery  abound  everywhere  1'he  farmer  has 
become  as  big  a cheat  as  the  merchant  used  to  be  Milk,  oils,  wines, 
brandy,  sugar,  coffee,  flour,  all  are  adulterated  with  impunity  The  mass 
of  poor  people  cannot  obtain  natural  foodstuffs,  they  are  sold  nothing 
but  slow  poisons,  so  greatly  has  commerce  progressed  even  in  the 
smallest  villages.  ” 44 

‘ Indirect  depravity  of  science:  among  other  ways,  by  the  progress  of 
chemistry,  which  works  only  for  the  vexation  of  the  poor  by  providing 
commerce  with  the  means  to  make  all  foods  unnatural:  potato  bread, 
logwood  wine,  imitation  vinegar,  false  oil,  false  coffee,  mock  sugar,  mock 
indigo;  there  is  nothing  but  falsification  in  foodstuffs  and  manufactures, 
and  it  is  the  poor  who  are  exposed  to  this  chemical  fodder:  they  alone  are 
the  victims  of  all  these  mercantile  inventions,  which  could  be  properly 
used  in  a system  of  trustworthy  relationships,  but  which  will  be  more 
and  more  harmful  until  the  close  of  civilisation.’'  4b 

The  system  of  individual  property  (which  Fourier  calls  “simple  property”, 
as  against  social  property)  wreaks  havoc  in  the  same  way.  Notice,  in  passing, 
this  formulation,  bolder  than  anything  Ruskin  wrote  on  the  subject,  and  which 
corresponds  very  exactly  to  Morris's  feelings: 

Such  is  the  principle  of  simple  property,  the  right  to  manage  general 
interests  arbitrarily  for  the  satisfaction  of  individual  whims.  Thus  one 
sees  full  licence  accorded  to  vandals  who  conceive  a fancy  to  compromise 
salubriousness  and  adornment  by  grotesque  constructions,  sometimes 
more  costly  than  a good  and  fine  building.  ” ** 

Another  blot  upon  civilisation  (and  Morris  was  to  be  of  the  same  opinion) 
was  parasitism.  Fourier  ranks  among  parasites: 

three  quarters  of  the  women  of  the  town  and  half  of  those  of  the  coun- 
tryside, through  absorption  with  household  chores  and  domestic  ties  . . 
three  quarters  of  children,  quite  useless  in  towns  and  little  use  in  the 
country  . . three  quarters  of  household  servants,  non-productive  . . . ar- 
mies and  navies  . . the  legions  of  the  administration  customs 
rural  police,  gamekeepers,  spies  etc.  ...  all  complicating  ad- 
ministrations, such  as  finance  and  others  . a good  half  of  manufac- 
turers . . nine  tenths  of  merchants  and  commercial  agents  . . two  thirds 
of  agents  for  sea  and  land  transport  . unemployed  . sophists  . 
idlers,  people  of  good  class,  spending  their  lives  doing  nothing 
prisoners,  “Scissionnaires”  in  open  rebellion  against  industry,  laws, 
customs  and  usages  . . agents  of  positive  destruction;  those  who 
organise  famine  or  pestilence  or  concur  in  war  agents  of  negative 
creation  . . 

and  by  this  last  term  Fourier  understands  those  who  engage  in  “unproduc- 
tive”, “illusory”,  or  “baleful”  works  4 

Setting  all  these  parasites  to  work  and  establishing  a “liarmonian”  order 
will  permit  the  rapid  achievement  of  a state  of  general  well-being 

I hc  l,rsT  °*  conditions  to  be  fulfilled,  the  condition  without  which 
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it  is  not  possible  without  foolishness  to  make  men  live  in  good  sen* 
togcihcr , is  the  creation  of  an  abundance  of  goods,  a social  fortune  " u 

'Hirrc,  in  the  midst  of  thoughts  which  arc  frequently  idealistic,  is  a basic 
materialist  principle  to  make  Morris  that  much  more  receptive  of  Marx’s 
philosophy. 

Fourier  has  other  innovatory  ideas  which  certainly  raised  an  echo  in  our 
poet  s thinking,  particularly  where  education  is  concerned: 

“Harmonian  education,  in  its  methods,  tends  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment from  the  earliest  age  of  instinctive  vocations,  applying  each  in- 
dividual to  the  different  functions  for  which  nature  intends  him,  and 
from  which  he  is  diverted  by  the  civilised  method  which  usually,  with 
rare  exceptions,  employs  everyone  in  ways  opposed  to  his  vocation  ' 

With  Morris,  this  free  development  of  aptitudes  takes  a more  detached  and 
less  vocational  form.  For  him,  the  aim  of  education  is  far  less  the  preparation 
for  definite  functions  than  the  full  development  and  happiness  of  the  child.  The 
similarity  remains,  and  on  close  examination  lies  less  in  the  ultimate  aims  than 
in  the  methods: 

“The  two  cherubic  and  seraphic  tribes  are  to  be  trained  practically 
rather  than  mentally.  There  will  be  no  attempt  as  there  is  in  present 
education,  to  turn  them  into  precocious  wiseacres,  intellectual  prodigies 
initiated  into  scientific  subtleties  at  the  age  of  six;  rather  to  be  sought  is 
mechanical  precocity;  ability  in  bodily  activity  which,  far  from  retarding 
the  culture  of  the  mind,  accelerates  it  ...  ” 

“Here  the  children  will  not  be  brought  up  by  then  parents  nor  by 
tutors,  but  by  themselves,  simply  by  rivalry  between  different  group* 
They  will  certainly  have  the  assistance  of  older  choirs,  and  by  directors  o! 
teaching;  but  each  child  will  be  completely  free,  will  work  and  studs  only 
as  much  as  he  pleases,  and,  with  this  complete  freedom,  he  will  be  at- 
tracted into  taking  an  interest  in  all  agricultural,  manufacturing  *u»d 
scientific  processes,  to  excel  in  some,  to  touch  upon  others,  then  t«i 
develop  ideas  upon  the  whole  and  consequently  in  the  totality  ol 
phalange  and  of  all  the  series.  ” 1 

Here  we  already  find  the  germ  of  the  polytechnic  education  that  M *lx 
dreamed  of,  but,  in  the  details,  the  influence  of  Fourier  seems  to  have  out:*'' 
that  of  Marx  with  Morris. 


♦ 


One  could  not,  however,  say  that  Morris’s  communism  derives  in  the  very 
Irast  from  Fourier  s institutional  conceptions.  The  single  idea  which  might 
have  his  support  is  that  of  the  autonomy  of  local  communities 


“The  organisation  of 
edifice,  however  vast  and 


the  Commune  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  social 
perfect  it  may  be  “ 


, ~ '^'fhTr'hT  re?imenla,ion  fill'd  hi">  " horror,  and  he  even  tended 

to  see  ...  the  phalanstery  a sort  of  charitable  hospice  uf  fven  a kind  ol 
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workhouse  ITii*  is  certainly  suggested  by  certain  violent  remarks  in  his  1888 
lecture  7 hr  Society  of  the  Future,  5*  and  those  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  old 
Hammond  in  News  from  Nowhere: 

“'/he  Fourierist  phalangsteries  and  all  their  kind,  as  was  but  natural 
at  the  time,  implied  nothing  but  a refuge  from  mere  destitution  Such  a 
way  of  life  as  that  could  only  have  been  conceived  of  by  people  surround- 
ed by  the  worst  form  of  poverty.”  M 

On  this  subject,  we  have  no  writing  of  Morris  earlier  than  1888.  As  we  shall 
see  later,  it  is  probable  that  this  violent  revulsion  was  not  immediate  Inuring 
the  first  years  of  his  career  of  militancy  he  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  been 
fairly  favourably  disposed  towards  a communal  organisation  of  life,  and  his 
first  anticipations  of  town  planning,  with  their  community  services,  are  not 
free  from  a certain  whiff  of  Fourierism.  But  as  his  assimilation  of  the  Marxist 
theory  of  two  stages  deepened,  his  vision  of  communist  society,  freed  from  all 
the  constraints  of  the  first  phase,  a society  of  freedom  and  abundance,  became 
incompatible  with  so  restrictive  a system. 

In  latr.  this  is  the  least  one  can  say  of  the  phalansterian  model,  which 
organises  life  to  the  limit  in  its  tiniest  details.  From  childhood  Fourier  loved 
military  parades  and  went  to  the  changing  of  the  guard  at  the  Tuilerics  every' 
morning  hxistence  dunng  every  moment  in  the  phalanstery,  the  composition 
of  groups  and  series,  are  described  throughout  his  work  with  mathematical 
complexm  and  ngiditv  It  is  a little  amusing,  too,  that  Fourier’s  most  faithful 
< xegctist,  \ ictor  Consk&rant,  was  a c aptain  of  engineers  and  a former  pupil  of 
the  F.cole  Polytec hnique  While  Saint-Simon  probably  put  Morris  off  bv  his 
tendency  towards  abstract  generalisation,  Fourier  in  his  turn  put  him  off  by  an 
orgv  of  precise  regimentation. 

Ibr  vrrv  description  of  the  buildings  of  the  phalanstery,  uniform  in  type, 
"as  enough  to  HU  him  with  horror  at  their  barrack-like  aspect:'5  they 
Mirround  the  “ceremonial  courtyard,  in  which  take  place  the  industrial 
manoeuvre*  of  arrival,  departure  and  parade”.  * The  Phalange.  Oonsid^rant 
te!N  us,  is  a compact  body  manoeuvring  like  a trained  army”,  and  the 
groups  which  compose  it, 

rivalling  one  another  in  ardour  and  fine  appearance,  deploy  themselves 
in  the  plains  and  take  up  positions  in  the  hills,  like  campaigning  armies, 
with  their  work  uniforms,  their  carts,  their  equipment  painted  in  the 
colours  of  each  industrial  battalion”.  * 

But  let  Fourier  speak  for  himself: 

“If  today  we  could  sec  an  organised  canton,  see  thirty  industrial 
groups  coming  out  on  parade  at  dawn  from  the  Palace  of  the  Phalange, 
spreading  out  into  fields  and  workshops,  waving  their  banners  with  cries 
of  triumph  and  impatience,  we  would  seem  to  be  seeing  band*  of  frenzied 
troops  about  to  put  neighbouring  cantons  to  fire  and  sword  ” 'v 

h is  clearly  not  any  picture  of  this  kind  that  we  shall  find  in  Ara  > from 
\ . here,  and  Mackail  is  perfectly  justified  in  supposing  that  the  horror  aroused 
bv  Bellamy's  industrial  armies  carries  on  the  horror  that  (he  description  of  the 
phalansteries  had  inspired  in  Morris. m When  drafting  with  Bax  Socialism . iu 
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(ircHith  and  thihonu,  Morn*  Mf<Ar  aw 1 our  < an  xcnv  ihf  effort,  fo  kr«f,  f ^ 
whrn  r-rpro*  limit  I ounri  with  formulating  dogmatic  ally  an  'Uborai# 
v bemr  of  life  in  all  u»  detail*  ‘ Ml  detail*  hr  ttretset,  arr  l amed  out  by  him 
rnofi  minutely,  the  number  of  r*<  h phalanstery  Iremg  billed  at  1*00  *oub 
Sin  h a vchrmr  could  never  hr  carried  out  however  gcx>d  the  principles  on 
whi<  h it  W4>  hated  might  be'*  ** 

If  only  phaUnttrrian  so*  iriy  w err  the  loginning  of  an  egalitarian  world! 

I nfortunatrly  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind  nrither  inherit  am  r,  nor  private  proper- 
ty nor  lapital.  nor  interest  are  abolished  Quite  the  contrary,  lor  Fourier v 
mathematic  ai  and  almost  maniacal  subtlety  is  fully  deployed  to  demonstrate 
that  for  the  owner  of  capital  the  phalanstery  is  the  most  profitable  ol  in- 
vestment* while  ill  providing  considerable  advantages  lor  the  totally  di*- 
poss  cased 

So  that  the  struggle  between  capital  and  labour  may  be  brought  loan 
rod  explain*  ( a>nsid£rant,  “capital  and  labour  must  be  organised  in 
unison,  and  not  just  the  workers  by  themselves.*'  ’2 

Social  justice  will  intervene  with  the  share-out,  whic  h must  be,  for  each  in- 
dividual, 'proportional  to  his  contribution  to  production,  calculated  with 
regard  to  the  amount  of  Capital,  Work  and  I alcnt  which  he  has  supplied 
Fourier  % utopia  maintains  the  social  hierarchy  and  the  distinction  between 
rich  and  jxw>r,  who  <xc  upy  different  quarters  in  the  phalanstery  1 his  hatred  of 
equality  is  sharplv  singled  out  in  Socialism,  its  Growth  and  Ouliome , where  the 
division  of  goods  betwTcn  capital  and  labour  is  described  as  fantastic. 
Victor  Consultant,  who  has  a gift  for  precise  formulation,  is  crystal  clear 

“Association  and  Community  are  very  different  and  are  even  opposed 
Nothing  is  equal  and  nothing  is  in  common:  in  the  Phalanstery  there 
are  distinctions  every  where,  and  very  graduated  distinctions,  at  that. 

Ibis  anti-egalitananism  is  accompanied  by  a marked  aversion  loi  an\ 
revolutionary  movement  All  his  life,  Fourier  retained  bitter  memories  ol  »is 
blighted  hopes  at  Lyons  and  Besanqon  between  1793  and  1796.  He  rejects  the 
idea  of  the  class  struggle  and  it  must  be  said  that  the  very  idea  of  c lass  is  very 
vague  in  his  mind.  The  purpose  of  the  Fourierist  plan  is  to  suppress  this 
struggle,  the  existence  of  w hich  he  denies,  but  which  is  a blot  upon  civilisation. 

“Division  and  war  are  there,  indeed!  and  well  did  the  bourgeoisie 
recognise  the  fac  I when  it  shouted  with  all  the  power  of  its  lungs,  the  bar- 
barians are  at  our  gates\  “ ,0 

A curious  and  interesting  formulation  which,  we  can  be  sure,  was  imprinted 
upon  Morris’s  mind,  because  it  contains  the  germ  of  the  resolution  ol  the 
dialectical  contradiction  between  barbarism  and  socialism,  which  occupied  his 
thoughts  for  a long  time  and  which  will  be  the  subject  of  special  study.  u There 
is,  then,  at  the  bottom  of  Fourier’s  utopia,  a counter-revolutionary  and  petty- 
bourgeois  ideology  The  transformation  of  society,  in  consequence,  will  not  be 
the  result  of  a seizure  of  power  or  even  of  political  reforms  It  will  be  “the  act  of 
the  prince  All  his  life  Fourier  dissipated  his  energy  in  approaches  to 
ministers,  industrial  magnates  and  Financiers,  and  he  vainly  awaited  day  by 
day  the  noonday  arrival  ol  the  “candidate-,  whose  ring  on  the  doorbell  would 
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. . ir^n*formatK»n  of  (hr  world,  “the  atirrr.pt  rnadr  by  a *ovrretgn  or 

m“..dual  o.  pethap.  b,  , ,*>WUI  .-omp»„,  "Ihe  <re,. 

J"  „ , r .-i  and  Comid^rant  was  to  think  that  thr  ( rration  of  a -.inglr 
illunon  oi  r our  in  a.  „„  ....... i ..... 


phalamtery  iri 


ihr  midst  of  civilisation  would  provide  an  irresistible  and  con- 


tagious example 


“From  the  moment  a 
harmony  and  happiness 
the  world.”  ** 


single  harmonic  social  element  has  been  set  up, 
will  at  once  spread  like  a conflagration  across 


This  trait,  common  to  all  pre-Marxist  socialists,  was  the  objet  t of  especially 
sharp  condemnation  in  Socialism,  its  Growth  and  Outcome , to  which  J shall  return 
when  the  time  comes  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  influence  exerted  by  ‘ uto- 
pian socialism”. 


From  this  miscellaneous  assortment,  where  the  best  rubs  elbows  with  the 
worst,  Morris,  as  usual,  drew  selectively,  and  it  was  Fourier’s  theories  upon 
work  which  exerted  an  influence  upon  his  utopian  thinking  which  was,  if  not 
decisive,  certainly  a very  long  way  from  being  negligible.  In  a lecture  in  1885, 
after  rapidly  quoting  the  names  of  socialists  of  the  first  half  of  the  century,  he 
added  at  once: 

Amongst  these  Fourier  is  the  one  that  calls  for  most  attention:  since 
his  doctrine  of  the  necessity  and  possibility  of  making  labour  attractive  is 
one  which  Socialism  can  by  no  means  do  without.”  ™ 

1 his  was  not  a passing  burst  of  enthusiasm  In  1890,  reviewing  Fabian  Essays 
lor  the  readers  of  Commonweal , he  felt  moved  to  write: 

Fourier  put  forward  his  truly  inspired  doctrine  of  attractive  industry 
to  a world  that  could  not  listen  to  him,  so  sunken  as  it  was  in  misery  and 

slavery.  ”?l 

I hat  was  the  year  of  the  writing  of  News  from  Nowhere , and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  in  the  story  old  Hammond,  referring  to  the  general  abhorrence  of  work 
during  the  capitalist  period,  asserts  that  this  was  produced  by  the  economic 
system  of  the  period  and  could  not  survive  it.  “Fourier,”  he  adds,  “whom  all 
men  laughed  at,  understood  the  matter  better.”  u Three  years  later,  when 
Morris  was  preparing  with  Bax  the  theoretical  manual  of  socialism,  the  very 
nature  of  the  work  obliged  him  to  be  precise  in  his  judgment,  and,  as  I have 
already  explained,  everything  concerning  work  was  probably  due  to  Morris’s 
personal  thinking.  This  is  all  the  more  probable  since  reference  to  Fourier's 
message  appears  in  two  quite  separate  sections  of  the  book  First,  there  is  the 
general  judgment  on  the  doctrine,  inspired  by  Engels’s  pamphlet,  into  which 
he  inserts  this  phrase: 

“The  most  valuable  idea  was  the  possibility  and  necessity  of  appor- 
tioning due  labour  to  each  capacity,  and  thereby  assuring  that  it  should 
always  be  pleasant. 

But  this  quick  hint  was  too  brief  for  his  liking.  The  last  chapter  of  the  book  is 


I Hu  Wilhmt  A form  l hr  \farxni  thtamti 

ill* voted  to  .in  Anticipation  of  what  work  will  hr  hkr  m (hr  nrw  «rM,m  . 
ttir»#  hr  fcrli  thr  need  lt>  acknowledge  In*  debt  ril  greater  length 

With  a very  Irw  «?tn  rprioim  I our irr  wax  right  in  asserting  that  .ill 
labour  i mild  hr  made  plr.minthle  under  cerium  condition*  JI>r*nofl. 
diiimn  .11  r,  briefly  frrrdom  from  anxiety  its  to  livelihood,  »hortnr%%  of 
hour*  m proportion  to  the  xlirix  ol  thr  work;  variety  of  nctupAlton  if  the 
wink  in  of  Hi  nature  monotonous;  due  use  of  machinery.  j r.  the  use  of  it 
m labour  whit  h i*  r**rntia|ly  oppressive  if  done  by  dir  h;md.  opportunity 
for  rvrryonr  to  < house  thr  occupation  suitable  to  hit  capacity  and 
icltosv  nrr.n  \ and  lastly,  dir  solac  mg  of  hibour  by  ihr  inf  rod  tn  tion  of  or 
nament,  tfir  making  of  whit  h is  enjoyable  to  the  labourer  4 

Moms  is  plainly  ii).ikmi(  Additions  and,  in  his  enthusiasm,  attributing  ha 
own  idea*  to  I oiiriri  1‘here  is  very  little  use  of  mat  limes  in  the  latter  \ utopia 
I me,  he  dot  s drear n of  Kre.it  under  (iking*  like  thr  culling  of  the  isdimuirs  of 
Suer  and  I', mama,  or  t fie  conquest  of  the  Sahara,  but  he  only  envisages  thru 
rxet  ution  by  means  of  ’'ten  and  twenty  millions  of  arms  His  imagination  a 
more  fertile  oxer  the  material  organisation  of  the  phalanstery  where  there  will 
be  installed  “hydraulic  tube*",  trapdoors  and  hoists  Also  to  hr  found  there 
will  be  inamilac  turing  workshops,  relegated  to  the  ends  of  the  buildings,  about 
the  working  of  whic  h wr  are  told  very  little  and  whit  h appear  to  fulfil  a set  on- 
clary , intermittent  or  purely  psychological  rdlc: 

“ I hr  social  order  envisages  manufacture  only  as  a complement  to 
agriculture,  the  means  to  provide  diversion  during  the  emotional 
doldrums  which  would  break  out  during  the  long  damp  of  winter 
idleness  and  the  equatorial  rains  “ 

All  that  does  not  go  very  far  and  it  would  be  ungracious  to  blame  l ourirr. 
bearing  in  mind  the  conditions  of  his  day.  To  discover  therein  a theory  Mto 
the  use  of  machines  is  not  very  serious-minded. 

With  this  reservation,  one  cannot  deny  that  Fourier  s ideas  tend  in  thr  dim 
tion  later  taken  by  Morris’s.  On  the  first  point  mentioned  in  the  list  wr  have 
just  i ited,  thr  agreement  is  automatic.  It  is  clearly  necessary 

“that  people  enjoy,  in  the  new  order,  a guarantee  of  well-being,  of  a wil* 
ficient  minimum  in  the  present  and  the  future,  and  that  this  guarantee 
should  free  him  from  all  anxiety  for  himself  and  his  dependents 

Except  that  Morris  was  in  no  way  satisfied  with  this  minimum,  which 
was  justified  by  Fourier’s  anti-egalitarianism. 

The  fundamental  idea  is  that  of  pleasure  in  work 

“But  if  industriousness  is  the  lot  which  the  Creator  has  assigned  to  us. 
how  are  we  to  believe  that  he  would  wish  to  drive  us  to  it  by  violence,  and 
not  fie  able  to  bring  into  play  some  more  noble  impulse,  some  bail 
< apable  of  transforming  work  into  pleasure.  “ 1 

Stripped  of  its  religious  wrappings,  this  idea  provides  the  basis  for  Morris  s 
utopia.  “The  characteristic  of  a good  social  order,”  writes  V.  Considlrant, 
the  general  organisation  of  attrac  tive-productive  work.  “ 79  This  organisation  is 
based  upon  a judicious  utilisation  of  human  passions  which  arc  “of  all  God's 
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nd  mull  iublimc”  *'  One  dor* 
w 

iiw  of  them,  changing  nothing,  ju*t  as  < »»*i  gave 


t ,,rf(r(  ( and  (null  lUUItmc  wnr  nor*  not  argue,  says 
‘hr  n,?,w||r|j|rf  (,CKj  vva»  right  of  wrong  to  give  human  % this  or  that 


l oiiiter,  over 

1 %(n  ial  order  makes 

; , wlieti  hr  erects  a lenal  c las*ih<  alion  ol  passion*  ol  Unta*ti< 

'»•-  j,v  \vhi<  li  Morris,  of  <our»r,  leavr*  on  one  »iHr  and  whi<  h I will  ■ |»arr 
' l""'^r  i.l.t  Man  i»  motivated  l*y  multiple  passions  whit  h in  Koutier  s system 


! ,'kc  on  forms  ..lien  stereotyped  and  crazy,  ear  h one  ol  which  can  he  applied  to 
' t.»nk  Pleasure  result*  from  the  sic  cord  between  the  passionate  at- 

HiTtion"  *«nd  the  chosen  occupation.  But  since  these  attractions  arc 
numerous,  all  must  find  satisfac  tion  in  equal  accord.  In  this  theory  one  can 
mirly  detec  t poor  Fourier**  personal  revolt  against  his  lifelong  condemnation 
m commercial  tasks  and  paperwork  which  he  loathed  “Fife  is  one  lonjj 
torment,”  he  exclaims,  “for  anybody  performing  unattractive  functions  . ” 
Wnh  a generosity  and  social  sente  which  command  respect,  he  did  not  confine 
himself  to  personal  complaints: 


“Health  is  nec  essarily  impaired  if  a man  devotes  himself  for  twelve 
hours  to  unvarying  work,  weaving,  sewing,  writing  or  anything  else 
which  doe*  not  exercise  in  turn  the  different  part*  of  the  body  and  the 
brain  Various  chemical  factories,  glassworks  and  even  cloth 
manufac  tories  are  veritable  murderers  of  workpeople,  through  the  single 
factor  of  continuous  work.*'  13 


Ihr  solution  is  to  be  found  in  the  exercise  of  a fundamental  passion  oi  man 
which  hr  calls  the  Butterfly  and  defines  thus: 

IV  Vlternant*  or  Butterfly,  is  the  need  for  periodic  variety,  con- 
trasting situations,  changes  of  scene,  stimulating  incidents,  novelties  apt 
to  create  illusions,  stimulating  at  once  both  senses  and  mind.  Hus  need 
make*  itself  felt  mildly  hour  by  hour,  and  strongly  every  two  hours  If  it  is 
not  *ati*hrd,  man  falls  into  indifference  and  apathy.” 

It  is  therefore  necessary  in  a Phalanstery  “to  vary  the  industrial  spells  about 
fight  times  daily  and  for  the  longest  to  be  “limited  to  two  hours’  W ithout 
this  arrangement,  adds  Fourier, 

an  individual  could  not  participate  in  thirty  scries;  consequently  the 
harmony  of  sharing  and  the  mechanism  of  industrial  attraction  would  V 
vitiated,  long  sessions  would  hamper  the  passion  called  Butterfly,  the 
urge  to  (lit  from  pleasure  to  pleasure.**  ** 

From  this  derives  a complicated  organisation,  founded  upon  the  princ  iple  of 
geared  activity,  which  Fourier  explains  in  this  way: 

“A  man  may  be: 

at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  a group  of  shepherds, 
at  seven  o'clock  in  a group  of  ploughmen, 
at  nine  o'clock  in  a group  of  gardeners. 

In  the  succession  1 have  just  indicated,  the  three  series  of  shepher- 
ding. ploughing  and  gardening  will  be  geared  together  by  reciprocal  in* 
terloi  king  of  the  members 

Hus  enmeshment  docs  not  need  to  be  general,  so  that  twenty  men  oc- 
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copied  among  the  sheep  from  five  to  six-thirtv  would  then  all  eo 
ploughing  from  six-fh»rtv  to  eight  it  is  simply  required  that  each  serm 
prov  ide  the  others  with  several  members  drawn  from  each  of  its  group* 
so  a«  to  establish  links  among  them  for  the  enmeshing  of  various 
members  functioning  alternatively  in  one  and  another". 

Vpart  from  the  rigidity  of  time  and  the  complexity,  this  is  rather  the  was  m 
v%hj<  h things  happen  in  Ne.rr  /rom  ,\ouA*rr  Perhaps  Fourier's  system  is  nvxi 
< ffit'K  nr.  Sul  fhe  oniv  element  of  it  which  Morns  chose  to  retain  was  that  ‘ 
chief  source  «>f  gaietv  among  Harmomans  is  the  frequent  variation  of 
sr><  (inf  For  Morris,  their  duration  was  far  less  important,  that  was  just  a 
matter  of  temperament  What  he  specially  admired  was  the  care  taken  ;o 
adapt  tasks  prpctsdy  to  each  individuals  ability,  in  order  to  make  them  plea- 
sant. and  he  wa>  struck  by  the  sometimes  odd  forms  under  which  this  care 
sometimes  showed  itself 

hiv  du  turn  that  children,  who  generally  like  making  dirt-pies  and  get- 
: ng  m;o  a mess,  should  do  the  dirty  work  of  the  community,  may  at  least 
be  looked  on  as  an  illustration  of  this  idea''.  ** 

Morris  appears  not  to  have  realised  that  Fourier  $ employment  of  children 
This  wav  wav  his  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  disagreeable  tasks  which 
IVmas  More  assigned  to  slaves  and  he  himself  to  machines:  it  provides  a 
inking  example  of  the  connection  between  the  development  ol  productive 
forces  and  ideology 

In  cbe  range  of  passions  which  must  be  sublimated  from  the  “subversive 
state  to  the  harmonic"  state,  the  Butterfly,  whose  function  is  to  create jov  by 
the  adaptation  of  the  individual  to  the  task  which  suits  him  and  by  diversifying 
occupation,  is  to  be  joined  by  the  Gabalist  and  the  Composite  The  CabaiiM 
which  is  emulation  between  groups  appears  to  have  held  little  attraction  for 
Morns  who  must  have  seen  it  as  a modified  survival  of  capitalist  competition 
and  scarceiv  seems  to  have  considered  it  other  than  as  a possibility  ol  the  first 
s*  age  The  Composite,  on  the  other  hand,  claims  our  attention  It  contains  the 
germ  of  Morris's  idea:  of  the  full  development  of  man.  I do  not  in  the  least  dare 
to  claim  any  direct  influence,  but  is  it  sheer  coincidence?)  we  find  that  the  ex- 
am;: :es  given  bv  f\xiner  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  we  find  later  in  Morris 

Love  is  only  beautiful  to  the  extent  it  is  combined  love,  uniting  the 
charms  of  the  senses  to  those  of  the  spirit  It  becomes  triviality  or  deceit  if 
it  is  confined  to  one  of  the  other  of  these  twx>  provinces. 

Ilie  emnpontr  commands  respect  to  such  an  extent  that  in  every 
sphere  we  agree  in  looking  down  on  those  devoted  to  solitary  pleasure  It 
a man  provides  himself  with  excellent  food  and  excellent  wines  in  order 
to  enjoy  them  alone,  he  exposes  himself  to  well-deserved  jeers.  But  if  the 
same  man  gathers  together  a chosen  company,  and  they  taste  the 
pleasures  of  the  senses  m good  fare  and  those  of  the  spirit  in  friendship  at 
the  same  time,  he  will  be  praised,  because  his  banquets  will  provide  com- 
pound pleasure  and  not  simple/'  ** 

But  let  us  return  to  joy  in  work  which  remains  the  major  theme  In  Found 
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wf  find  an  exaltation  of  physical  effort  whic  h foreshadow  * the  pleasures  of 
“easy-hard  work"  so  dear  to  Morns: 

‘This  plough,  so  hateful  today.  will  be  guided  by  ihe  young  prince  as 
b\  the  voung  plebeian,  it  will  be  a kind  of  industrial  tournament . with  eac  h 
athlete  displaying  his  vigour  and  dexterity,  to  shine  before  the  fair  sex. 
who  will  close  the  proceedings  by  bringing  lunch  or  a snack 

Did  Morris  have  a memory  of  this  picture  when  he  described  the  heftv  lads 
repairing  the  Bloomsbury  road,  in  \tws  from  AocoArar.*  This  slant  resolves  the 
contradiction  which  Morris  hated  between  work  and  leisure 

“Oh,  heavens!  I'm  quite  willing,  thev  are  amusements  But  whv  are 
these  occupations  amusements?  That  is  what  you  must  understand;  and 
when  vou  have  worked  out  why,  think  about  seeing  whether  all  the  oc- 
cupations of  science,  agriculture,  manufacture,  art,  etc.,  which  make  up 
Industry  cannot  in  some  way  be  changed  into  amusements  - because 
such  amusements  exist.  That  is  the  whole  point  /*  Q! 

Nevertheless,  there  is  one  whole  aspect  of  Fourier’s  doctrine  which  Morns 
hrmlv  rejects.  It  is  necessary,  writes  Fourier,  “for  the  division  of  labour  to  be 
carried  to  the  ujtimate  in  order  to  provide  each  sex  and  every  age  with  suitable 
occupations  In  this  way  a particular  horticulturist  can  pass  from  one  to 
another  of  the  most  diverse  arboricultural  series,  steadily  restric  ting  himself  to 
the  operation  of  grafting,  if  that  is  his  “passionate  attraction”,  other 
operations  being  reserved  to  other  specialists,  other  monomaniacs,  one  is 
tempted  to  sav  “The  division  of  labour, declares  Consid£rant,  “does  not  in- 
hibit variation  of  work;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  eminently  suited  to  it'\  and  he 
seems  even  to  outbid  Fourier: 

Sub-division  within  the  Group  is  the  true  guarantee  of  the  In- 
dividual Independence  of  the  worker,  and  of  the  Free  Development  ol 
\ ovations,  for  it  permits  each  one  to  devote  himself  solely,  I will  not  sav 
to  functions,  but  to  those  details  of  functions  for  which  he  feels  taste,  ap- 
titude and  inclination.’"  * 

Such  a theory  is  obviously  contrary  to  the  absolute  condemnation  of  the 
division  of  labour  expressed  by  Morris,  following  Marx  and  Ruskin  It  con- 
tradicts the  idea,  inherited  from  Ruskin.  that  the  separation  between  concep- 
tion and  execution  must  be  done  away  with  and  the  craftsman  be  given  com- 
plete freedom  of  self-expression  in  all  parts  of  his  work  It  contradicts  the 
Marxist  idea  of  the  “whole  man”  who  will  come  into  his  own  in  communist 
society  This  clash  between  Morris  and  Fourier  is  neither  formal  noi  acciden- 
tal It  derives  from  a profound  difference  of  intent  For  our  poet,  the  purpose  of 
communism  is  to  ensure  man's  happiness.  For  the  phalanstenan  utopist,  the 
aim  is  to  ensure  a continuous  increase  in  production;  the  utilisation  of 
emotional  attractions  and  pleasure  in  work  have  no  other  end  As  Kdouard 
Guvot  pertinently  remarks. 

“for  him,  that  is  quite  legitimate,  for  under  the  regime  which  he 
proposes  and  which  involves  property,  one  has  to  be  concerned  with 
men's  profii,  and  not  just  w.th  the.r  happiness' 
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fi  is  not  only  the  level  of  productive  forces,  but  also  production  relationships 
which  determine  ideology  ^ 

\mong  the  merits  which  Morris  attributes  to  Fourier  in  Socialism , its  Growth 
W (httcorm,  f have  mentioned  that  of  having  advocated  "the  lightening  of 
labour  by  the  introduction  of  decorative  creation  agreeable  to  the  worker 
This  suggestion  is  rather  odd.  because  one  cannot  claim  that  this  element 
plavs  an  outstanding  part  in  the  pleasure  which  the  phalansterians  find  m 
their  labour  I cannot  help  imagining  that,  in  composing  their  manual.  Morris 
and  Bax  did  not  find  themselves  in  complete  harmony  over  their  assessment, 
and  that  the  latter,  in  Morris's  eyes,  made  the  mistake  of  underestimating  the 
value  of  Fourier’s  message,  and  I am  inclined  to  think  that  in  the  last  chapter, 
dealing  with  work  in  the  future  society,  a subject  upon  which  Morris  had 
pondered  more  deeply  than  his  collaborator,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  in- 
troducing praise  of  the  phalansterian  utopist  and  pushing  it  as  far  as  he  could. 
In  fact,  if  we  go  to  Fourier  himself,  thoughts  of  an  aesthetic  order  really  are  ex- 
tremely rare  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  “for  the  workshops  and  fields  to  attract 
the  worker  by  their  elegance  and  w'ell-kept  appearance”.  u'  Sometimes, 
however,  he  does  become  more  eloquent: 

"Manufactures,  though  eminently  suitable,  could  not  exercise  any  at- 
traction if  the  workshops  of  the  phalange  were  disgustingly  filthy,  as  are 
ours,  which,  by  their  meanness  do  not  lend  themselves  to  any  pleasing 
arrangement,  any  comfort  or  anything  inspiring  enthusiasm.  Comfort  is 
the  first  requisite  of  attraction,  so  it  is  difficult  for  that  to  arise  in  an  in- 
dustry from  which  comfort  is  excluded.  That  is  the  vice  of  all  our  civilised 
workshops. 

But  if  the  confectionery  seristery  is  built  for  a mass  of  five  or  six  hun- 
dred people:  men,  women  and  children,  with  luxury  in  dress  and  tools  of 
the  trade,  it  will  be  possible,  even  in  the  oven  room,  which  is  the  dirtiest 
place,  to  introduce  elegance  A range  of  ovens  decorated  with  different 
marbles,  walls  frequently  repainted  grey  or  brown,  borders  which  arc 
often  renewed  The  other,  unsmoky  rooms  will  be  suited  to  all  kinds  of 
decoration.” 

All  that  is  very  interesting,  and  Morris  expresses  on  a number  of  occasions 
the  same  desire  to  beautify  and  enrich  the  place  of  work  in  the  future  society. 
But  there  is  not  the  least  suggestion  of  introducing  this  aesthetic  joy,  which 
pervades  the  whole  of  Morris’s  utopia,  into  work  itself.  And  for  that  reason 
Fourierism  is  only  a partial  and  complementary  inspiration  of  it  On  this  point 
Morris  was  far  more  lucid  than  we  might  suppose  from  the  laudatory  sum- 
mary in  the  manual  of  socialism  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  text  wc  are  about  to 
read  confirms  m>  supposition  concerning  the  collaboration  with  Bax.  In  the 
preface  to  Ruskin’s  Xaiure  of  Gothic,  we  find,  in  fact,  this  judgment  which 
seems  to  me  to  define  perfectly  the  nature  and  the  limits  of  Fourier’s  influence 

"Charles  Fourier  dealt  with  the  subject  at  great  length,  and  the  whole 
of  his  elaborate  system  for  the  reconstruction  of  society  is  founded  on 
the  certain  hope  of  gaining  pleasure  in  labour.  But  in  their  times  neither 
Owen  nor  Founer could  possibly  have  found  the  key  to  the  problem  with 
which  Ruskin  was  provided  Fourier  depends,  not  on  art  for  the  motive 
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power  of  the  realization  of  pleasure  in  labour,  but  on  incitements,  which, 
although  they  would  not  be  lacking  in  any  decent  state  of  society,  are 
rather  incidental  than  essential  parts  of  pleasurable  work;  and  on 
reasonable  arrangements,  which  would  certainly  lighten  the  burden  of 
labour,  but  would  not  procure  for  it  the  element  of  sensuous  pleasure, 
which  is  the  essence  of  all  true  art.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  said  that 
Fourier  and  Ruskin  were  touched  by  the  same  instinct,  and  it  is  instruc- 
tive and  hopeful  to  note  how  they  arrived  at  the  same  point  by  such  very 
different  roads/' 09 

It  is  difficult  to  define  more  clearly  the  dividing  line  between  the  internal 
and  external  elements  of  utopia.  And  yet  this  delimitation  leaves  us  with  a feel- 
ing of  injustice.  If  the  aesthetic  expression  of  human  effort,  w ith  all  the  concep- 
tion of  man  and  society  that  these  terms  involve,  was  for  Morris  the  essential 
internal  element,  is  one  not  entitled  to  think  that  variety  of  occupation,  con- 
ceived no  longer  as  a stimulus  to  production  and  profit,  but  as  the  other  condi- 
tion for  man’s  full  development  is  also  an  internal  element  of  Morris's 
humanism? 


4.  Louis  Blanc 

In  their  rapid  bird’s-eye  view  of  “utopian  socialism”  in  France,  Morris  and 
Bax  touch  briefly  on  several  other  systems:  those  of  Lammenais,  Pierre 
Lcroux,  Cabet  and  Louis  Blanc.  On  the  first  two,  I have  nothing  to  say,  and 
one  may  wonder  whether  they  ever  attracted  Morris's  attention.  Perhaps  hr 
read  /carte;  he  must  at  least  have  had  an  indirect  acquaintance  with  it,  since  I 
na\e  found,  in  a manuscript  of  H.  A.  Barker’s, 100  the  mention,  in  an  undated 
list  of  lectures  given  by  the  Socialist  League,  of  a talk  by  G.  Brocher  upon  the 
Icarian  communities.  However,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  this  carefully 
regulated  utopia,  uniformed  and  verging  on  the  police  state,  would  greatly 
have  attracted  him.  On  the  contrary,  and  without  being  prepared  to  venture 
definite  assertions,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  he  must  have  read  Louis  Blanc's 
Organisation  du  travail  with  some  interest,  although  we  do  not  find  any  mention 
of  it  outside  the  socialist  handbook.  I have  several  reasons  for  the  supposition. 

first  there  is,  clearly,  the  evidence  of  Bruce  Glasier,  to  which  I have  already 
referred,  to  the  extent  to  which  we  can  trust  his  memory.  There  is  the  tact  that, 
in  the  Mill  article  which  made  such  an  impression  upon  Morris,  three  pages 
are  devoted  to  Louis  Blanc,  one  might  expect  that  reading  this  would  have 
aroused  his  interest  in  the  same  way  as  the  six  pages  devoted  to  \ Ca>n- 
siderant.  There  is  also,  in  his  anticipation  of  revolutionary  happenings  as 
related  by  old  Hammond  in  News  from  Nowhere , the  creation  by  the  desperate 
bourgeoisie  of  government  factories,  which  exactly  correspond  to  Louis 
Blanc’s  description. 101  I readily  concede  that  this  last  argument  is  mi  proof, 
because  this  reminiscence  might  just  as  well  have  derived  from  a knowledge  of 
the  historical  facts  of  1848  as  from  a knowledge  ol  texts 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  ideology  which  is  revealed  by  these  texts  held 
nothing  very  attractive  to  Morris.  In  the  words  of  Louis  Blanc  himself,  it  “rests 
up0n  deeply  felt  idealism”  ,0‘  It  defines,  in  idealist  terms,  the  State  placed 
above  social  classes.10'  It  is  steadfastly  opposed  to  any  idea  of  revolution; 
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“there  is  no  question  of  displacing  wealth’’, iw  and  “capitalists  would  * 
called  into  the  association  and  would  receive  interest  upon  the  capital  th^ 
invested”. In  all,  it  is  necessary  “to  reform  society  without  overturnin' 
it”  ' * and  the  change  envisaged  consists  of  “bringing  together  all  classes.* 
society  and  making  them  understand  that  their  interests  are  coincident  " if 
Louis  Blanc’s  book  had  contained  nothing  but  these  assertions  which,  in 
Morris’s  eyes,  could  only  be  opportunistic  platitudes,  I would  shut  it  up 
without  going  any  further.  But  there  was  more. 

The  place  given  to  Louis  Blanc  in  Socialism,  its  Growth  and  Outcome  is  relative- 
ly generous.  The  essential  part  of  it  deals  with  the  historical  r61e  played  by  thf 
French  theorist,  and  this  r61e  is  judged  severely,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  in  which  his  ideas  were  admitted  to  have  been  travestied, 
as  on  account  of  his  repudiation  of  1871  and  his  rallying  to  the  cause  of  Ver- 
sailles. But  in  this  account,  at  once  biographical  and  theoretical,  two  facts 
strike  us.  First,  stress  is  laid  upon  Louis  Blanc’s  Corsican  ancestry  on  his 
mother’s  side  and  upon  a family  incident  which  might  have  inspired  an  Alex- 
andre Dumas  story.  Morris  loved  reading  the  novels  of  Dumas  and  it  is  not 
very  likely  that  Bax  indulged  in  such  frivolous  reading;  so  it  seems  clear  tome 
that  Morris  had  a hand  in  drafting  the  account  dealing  particularly  with  the 
Organisation  du  travail.  Now,  this  book  is  full  of  strange  contradictions.  In  the 
midst  of  the  reformist  ideas  I have  picked  out,  there  are  others  which  approach 
an  egalitarianism  very  close  to  the  Babouvist  ideology,  some  of  which  go  a vcr> 
long  way. 

“In  this  work,”  write  Morris  and  Bax,  “he  put  forward  the  genuine 
Socialist  maxim  of  ‘From  each  according  to  his  capacity,  to  each  accor* 
ding  to  his  needs’  as  the  basis  of  the  production  of  a true  society 

The  authors  exaggerate  and  are  reasoning  a posteriori.  This  formula  n not 
found  in  the  work  of  Louis  Blanc,  but,  in  default  of  the  letter,  we  find  the  essen- 
tial spirit: 

“In  the  Saint-Simonian  doctrine,  the  problem  of  sharing  out  profits  n 
resolved  by  the  famous  formula:  from  each  according  to  his  ability.  u»  '«** 
ability  according  to  its  works.  In  our  project,  inequality  of  aptitude  is  only 
transitorily  made  the  basis  for  the  differentiation  of  reward,  and  that 
with  important  restrictions.  So  that  what  forms  the  moral  principle  ol 
Saint-Simonism  is  only,  in  our  project,  a necessary  concession  to  idea?* 
w'hich  we  consider  to  be  false  and  which  we  hope  to  see  replaced  through 
educ  ation,  by  ideas  of  high  moral  worth.  ” 109 

Louis  Blanc  completes  the  expression  of  this  idea  in  the  following  team 

‘‘Although  the  false  and  antisocial  education  given  to  the  present 
generation  makes  it  difficult  to  seek  a motive  for  emulation  and  en- 
couragement other  than  in  an  increase  of  reward,  salaries  would  be 
equal,  and  an  entirely  new  education  would  chance  ideas  and 
customs  ”M0 

It  is  not  strange  that  this  passage  should  give  Morris  lood  lor  thought, 
following  ideas  expressed  by  the  Babouvists  on  the  same  subject.  Fundamen- 
tally he  was  in  favour  of  this  egalitarianism,  but,  with  the  later  enlightenment 
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of  Marxist  thinking,  he  realised  that  here  the  problem  of  “unequal  right  ” is 
° * ^adly  posed.  In  the  first  place,  the  inevitable  period  of  transition  is 
accepted  unwillingly  and  is  shortened  in  a subjective,  arbitrary  and  aggressive 
wav  Only  the  Marxist  theory  of  two  stages,  based  upon  a scientific  understand- 
ing of  economic  laws  and  historical  development,  appreciating  the  material 
impossibility  of  skipping  stages,  can  provide  a solution  Secondly,  this  solu- 
tion. whuh  Louis  Blanc  envisages  through  the  idealistic  means  of  education 
and  morality,  depends,  for  Morris  as  for  Marx,  upon  the  revolutionary 
transformation  of  productive  relationships  and  the  surge  forward  of  productive 
forces  resulting  from  it.  Effective  equality  can  only  be  achieved  in  the  com- 
munism of  abundance  If,  in  their  handbook,  Morris  and  Bax  regard  Louis 
Blanc  as  a precursor,  it  is  from  a corrective  angle.  They  take  the  precaution  of 
accusing  him  of  never  having 

“grasped  the  great  truth  that  only  through  the  class  struggle  can  the 
regeneration  of  society  be  accomplished0. 

In  other  words,  Louis  Blanc's  propositions  are  valid  at  the  level  reached  in 
the  second  stage  W ithin  this  correc  ted  perspective,  Morris  will  accept  up  to  a 
certain  point  the  idea  that  “it  is  not  to  the  inequality  of  rights  that  the  ine- 
quality of  abilities  should  lead,  but  to  the  inequality  of  duties  The 
formulation  must  have  appealed  to  him,  but  the  moral  concept  underlying  it 
probabU  appeared  ridiculous  to  him.  The  notion,  deeply  rooted  in  him  and 
( ravvn  Ruskin  and  Fourier,  of  pleasure  in  work,  would  rendrr  any  ethical 
imperative  supererogatory  Curiously  enough,  Louis  Blanc,  without  noticing 
tnr  contradiction,  himself  corrected  his  formulation  by  declaring 

Is  it  not  true  that  truly  superior  rnen  have  always  sought  and  found 
their  chief  reward  in  the  very  exercise  of  their  abilities?’1  11 

t pon  that  point,  Morris’s  agreement  was  complete,  and  this  idea,  taken  up 
m the  conditions  of  the  second  stage,  abundantly  justified  the  egalitarian 
ideology  0f  hl$  own  utopia.  In  this  sense,  the  thoughts  engendered  by  reading 
Units  Blanc  make  an  incontestable  contribution  to  the  development  of  his 

thinking. 


5.  Robert  Owen 

f ontrary  to  all  expectations,  it  is  not  possible  to  find  any  inspiration  or  source 
Ur  Morris’s  utopia  in  Owenism  In  fact,  it  is  the  negation  of  if  and,  as  wr  shall 
quickly  discover,  Owen’s  theories  had  no  effect  other  ihan  that  of  reinforcing 
Morris's  political  thinking  by  reaction 

It  »s  altogether  probable  that  Morris  read  Owen's  works  Memories  recalled 
by  Mackail  indicate  that  in  1883  he  was  speaking  enthusiasm  ally  about 
bun  u We  also  have  the  evidence,  already  mentioned,  of  Bruce  Clatter  It  is 
not  without  interest  to  note  also  that  his  Edinburgh  correspondent  and  friend. 
John  Olaste,  was  the  author  of  a book  upon  Owen  and  that  another  close 
friend,  Andreas  Stheu.  in  188$  gave  a lecture  at  Hammersmith  on  Owen. 
Marx  and  Blanqui  “ However,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  say  whk  h books  Morris 
might  have  read.  Hie  only  one  of  whu  h we  find  the  title  in  his  writings  The 
link  »1  the  Art « Moral  World,  and  that  again  is  in  the  theoretical  handbook 
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I to  WdUmm 

wnn«t*  with  tUi.  which  tao drrmmM  an\  certainty  As  « happen*.  « doetr^ 
wn  to  mr  that  thi*  uiwniintv  t*  vrt>  serums  It  would  hr  thtlnult  mf*i  • 
tiiui  anything  •»  Moms*  wri tmii  that  constituted  a direct  rnntvutrenrt 
Abo**  all.  cm  M>e  tarxms  •ctjiuom  when  hr  rrfm  to  Owen.  thr  judgne- 
wtuch  he  makes  i omttn  the  marv  hi*  fxiblit  rdle  and  hi*  influence  much  mo* 
than  hi*  work* 

I* or  the  rrum  hr  had  immenxe  admiration  Hr  call*  him  ‘the  most  genem* 
andbtftdmrn'  He  was 

rtpmrntitivc  of  thr  nofoleT  hcq>r*  of  hi*  das  and  thr  lifter  of  thr 
’urh  ot  Soru»hsm  amidst  thr  dark  days  of  thr  confusion  consequent  on 
»he  recklrs*  erred  of  thr  rarl>  period  of  the  great  factory  industries  * 

Hr  v,  * * a txvn  philanthropist  m thr  better  sense  of  thr  word,  and  from  thr 
I '%t  v>  vv%ed  in  a!)  matter*  untKHindcd  generosity  and  magnanimity  ’,  hr  **y 
lx  repeat*  the  most  humane  of  men**  He  praises  him  because  Ik  “showed 
how  i,\  umpantonship  and  good  will  labour  might  be  made  at  leav 
endurable  r while  still  reproaching  him,  as  he  did  Fourier,  for  not  harm# 
understood  dir  real  nature  of  Measure  in  work  He  praises  him  even  more  for 
has*  pn>ved  that  the  conditions  under  which  man  lived  could  alTect  holme 
ami  hi*  deed*  inimitely'  Hi*  'theory  of  the  perfectibility  of  man  by  ibt 
ame  -..oration  of  his  surroundings*’  “*  is  perhaps  Owens  single  posim* 
c «>ni ^ it kjt ion  to  the  maturation  of  Morris’s  thought  we  can,  it  seems  to  mr 
regard  it  a*  a dec  i>«sc  sta^e  in  the  deconcept uaiisation  of  Morris's  humanism 
and  ai  a dir*-  t preparation  for  the  assimilation  of  the  practical  humanism  of 
Mane  and  Lngeli 

I wit  search  no  further,  because,  for  the  rest,  Morns  s judgments  arc 
ir\rre\  < f tut  ai  Ilus  is  r»ot  a reason  for  us  to  neglect  them,  because  it  was  to  a 

* ert a « v i e stent  through  <g/posmon  to  Owen  that  Morris  negatively  defined  his 
own  conception  of  the  ‘ great  change*  What  he  primarily  reproaches  him 
wntt  ts  believing  that  socialist  reforms  in  isolation,  even  the  most  far- 
rea*  hmg.  were  possible  within  the  framework  of  capitalist  society  The 

• <**j/era*n.e  movement  of  which  Owen  was  “the  first  great  champion  , seem- 
ed* a w»;J-o’-:bc-wis p to  him.  arising  from  a failure  to  understand  that  nothing 

«hon  of  universal  co-ofieration  would  solve  the  social  question''  h is  an 
out-of-date  tleory,  and,  therefexe,  reactionary 

>trtf  r : r,c  oa>  * <j<  Kofxn  Owen  the  position  of  Co-operation  has  been 
quite  < hanged  by  the  uprising  of  rer^utionan  Socialism  as  a result  of  the 
application  of  the  dc*  trir X of  evolution  to  human  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent perception  of  the  t lass-struggle  The  ( lo-operatiomst*  of  Robert 
Owen**  time  did  not  perceive  the  existence  of  the  class-struggle  9*  124 

In  the  theoretical  handbook  we  find  the  same  reproach  thai  “he  ignored  also 
he  antagonism  of  < 1 asset  | shall  only  record  here  criticisms  on  the 

problem  of  co-operation  direc  ted  against  Owen  by  name  I should  need  many 
page*,  to  i.<sttidrf  all  n>*  catalogue  of  complaints  of  a general  nature  the 
f o-operattve  movement  has  had  no  result  other  than  creating  a collective  form 
of  capitalism,  making  the  workers  lose  their  class  consciousness,  and 
*t rervgt hem/tg  the  aristocracy  of  labour 

F ven  more  than  again*  co-opetatum  (and  tint  ts  of  more  direct  intern*  to 
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Morris  tak rv  muf  a^tnM  the  utopian  experiments  of  (Wn  and  his 
tollowtr*  Chi*  wa«  all  *hr  more  nr<  rwn  t*r«  auw.  in  thr  ViRhtie*.  thr  word 
uUmunom.  (or  thr  .Il-rdijf  atnl  public  of  hi*  reader*  and  listrnm,  evoked 
m.ihinu  but  thr  memory  of  Owenite  commumtir*  The  contusion  was  in 
dji»«fr  of  licitm  perpetuated  a*  a consequence  of  the  adhesion  to  the  Vx  ialist 
leanuc  of  a certain  number  of  survivor*  of  the  movement,  such  a*  the  *lram<r 
and  picturesque  C.rai«  ’*  So  Morris  makes  a point  of  being  rxplint;  thus,  in 
thr  course  of  hi*  controversy  with  the  anarchist*  in  !«»'>.  he  write*  in  Com- 
mom*al : 

‘Comrade  H.  Davis  misunderstands  my  use  of  the  word  Communist 
m supposing  me  to  use  it  as  the  Owenitrs  did,  as  implying  life  in  separate 
communities,  whether  those  communities  were  mere  Mattered  accidents 
amidst  a capitalist  society  or  not;  whereas  ] use  it  as  a more  accurate 
term  for  Sex  ia  I ism  as  implying  equality  of  condition  and  consequent 
abolition  of  private  property.”  x" 

Owen’s  experiments,  he  repeats  in  the  socialist  handbook,  could  never 
develop  out  of  the  experimental  stage  so  long  as  the  constitution  ol  Society  im- 
plies the  upholding  of  the  so-called  ‘rights  of  property’  ” ,2* 

“Such  experiments  arc  of  their  nature  non-progressive.  at  their  best 
they  are  but  another  form  of  the  Mediaeval  monastery,  withdrawals  from 
the  society  of  the  day,  really  implying  hopelessness  of  a general 

change. ”,fc 

It  is  not  possible 

to  establish  a real  Socialistic  community  in  the  midst  ol  Capitalistic 
•Society,  a social  island  amidst  an  individual  sea  because  all  its  external 
dealings  would  have  to  be  arranged  on  a basis  of  capitalistic  exchange 
and  would  so  far  support  the  system  of  profits  and  unpaid  labour 

f hat  is  why  these  experiments  are  doomed  “to  failure  and  extinction  . 1 
with  the  result  that  the  bourgeoisie  “has  cried  out  mockery  against  Socialism 
over  the  ruins”.  They  rest  upon  a foolish  illusion,  the  same  as  that  of  Fourier 

and  Consid£rant : 

“Robert  Owen  thought  that  if  the  advantages  of  a communal  or 
co-operative  life  were  only  shown  to  people  clearly  enough,  they  would 
embrace  it  as  people  take  to  a new  form  of  theology,  forgetting  that  the 
chain  which  binds  them  is  real  enough  and  that  mere  hope  and  example 
of  the  success  of  such  a life  on  a small  scale  will  not  break  that  chain 
which  it  lias  taken  so  many  centuries  to  forge  ” ‘ v 

( Hven’i  experimental  utopism  was  a dead  end,  and  deflet  ted  some  workers 
| rum  Chartism,  which  contained  “far  more  socialism  s Owen,  in  fact 
looked  upon  Chartism  as  an  interruption  to  his  co-operative  schemes,  and 
dcpii‘<  atrd  it”  ,M  He  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  class  nature  of  the  State, 
and  his  socialism 

* fell  short  ol  its  objec  t bc<  ause  it  did  not  understand  that,  so  long  as 
there  is  a privileged  < lavs  in  possession  of  the  executive  power,  they  will 
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ukr  food  cafe  that  their  economical  position,  vs  hu  h enables  them  to  int 
on  the  unpaid  labour  of  the  people,  is  not  tampered  with*'.  n‘ 

l hai  is  why  such  experiments  have  proved  to  be  “anti-Socialistic,  as  they 
withdrew  themselves  from  general  society  - from  political  society’  y So, 
‘‘those  who  are  voting  in  the  movement**  need  to  be  put  on  their  guard 

‘Although  as  experiments  in  association  something  mav  be  learned 
from  them,  their  conditions  of  life  have  no  claim  to  the  title  of  Com- 
munism. which  most  unluckily  has  often  been  applied  to  them.  Com- 
munism can  nrvei  be  realised  til!  the  present  system  of  Society  has  been 
destroyed  bv  the  workers  taking  hold  of  the  political  power.”  1 

I hi>  example  of  Morris's  reaction  to  Owen  is  most  significant,  and  shows  us 
vrrv  ( Irarb  that  the  mo>t  positive  effect  of  pre-Marxist  socialism  was  to  lead 
him  to  write  an  anti-utopian  utopia. 

6.  Henry  George 

From  the  defeat  of  Chartism  until  the  eighties,  political  socialism  in  England 
wa**  m the  doldrums  It  lived  on  memories,  Owenism  continued  sporadically  in 
co-operation  and  in  utopian  experiments;  the  working  class  allowed  itself  to  be 
mfiuen*  cd  to  a flight  degree  bv  Christian  socialism,  and  even  less  by  moralis- 
ing positivism;  the  theories  of  Samuel  Smiles  and  Malthus  were  preached  by 
the  ruling  class,  an  aristocracy  of  labour  came  into  being  and  spread  an 
ideology  of  selfishness  and  social  collaboration.  Marxism  was  still  unknown, 
and  Engels  could  write  to  Marx  on  7 October  1858; 

Die  English  proletariat  is  actually  becoming  more  and  more 
bourgeois,  so  that  this  most  bourgeois  of  all  nations  is  apparently  aiming 
ultimately  at  the  possession  of  a bourgeois  artistocracy  and  a bourgeois 
proletariat  as  well  as  a bourgeoisie.  ” 1 

England  was  the  workshop  of  the  world,  and  the  power  of  its  ruling  class 
appeared  to  be  unchallenged 

As  the  eighties  approached,  the  situation  changed  bit  by  bit.  American  and 
German  competition  made  themselves  felt  and  the  economy  was  shaken  A 
sharp  crisis  in  aerie  uJture  aggravated  the  industrial  unease,  and  that  was  com- 
plicated by  the  Irish  problem  and  the  impoverishment  of  the  Scottish  crofters, 
causing  a new  exodus  to  the  towns  and  an  increase  in  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment The  importance  of  the  peasant  question  at  this  period  has  not  always 
been  sufficiently  regarded  by  the  historians  In  any  case,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  revival  of  socialism  in  Great  Britain  was  first  expressed  in  movements  for 
land  nationalisation  or  agrarian  reforms,  and  it  was  this  agitation  that  affected 
the  movement  in  the  towns  This  fact  must  be  remembered  if  one  wants  to  un- 
derstand the  sudden  and  unprecedented  success  enjoyed  in  England  by 
Progress  ami  Poverty  (1879)  by  the  American  Henry  George.  The  author,  who 
wa%  also  a very  assured  orator,  made  several  lec  furc  tours  in  Britain  from  1882 
onwards  I hey  were  triumphal,  and  he  sold  over  a hundred  thousand  copies  of 
his  book  His  influence  upon  English  socialists,  whether  social -democratic 
or  Fabian,  was  of  variable  duration,  but  to  start  with  if  was  universal  and  con- 
siderable. 
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Ihrrr  is  no  essential  interest  for  our  study  in  making  a deep  analysis  of 
Grows  theories,  because  Morris  soon  rejected  them  and.  curiously  enough. 
'”as  something  different,  as  we  shall  see,  that  he  retained  from  his  book 
Also  these  theories  can  be  briefly  summarised  by  borrowing  George  s ow  n ex- 
pressions: 

' ITic  great  cause  of  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  inequali- 
ty in  the  ownership  of  land  ...  we  must  substitute  for  the  individual 
ownership  of  land  a common  ownership  . . we  should  not  think  of  giving 
the  landowners  any  compensation  for  the  land  It  is  not  necessary  to 
confiscate  land;  it  is  only  necessary  to  confiscate  rent  . . . Therefore  what 
I propose  is  - to  appropriate  rent  by  taxation  ...  to  abolish  all  taxation 
save  that  upon  land  values.”  140 

For  a long  time,  too,  a confusion  persisted  in  the  minds  of  readers  and 
listeners,  and  George  seems  to  have  maintained  it  cunningly,  between  land 
nationalisation  and  the  single  tax.  As  he  drew  away  from  socialism,  this  single 
tax  was  reduced  until  it  came  down  to  20%.  1 add,  to  give  the  exact  tone  of  the 
books  ideology,  the  expression  of  a regret:  “It  is  difficult  for  working-men  to 
get  over  the  idea  that  there  is  a real  antagonism  between  capital  and  labour”; 
and  of  a hope,  that  a new  community  “may  let  the  labourer  have  (he  full 
reward  of  his  labour  and  the  capitalist  the  full  return  of  his  capital”, 141 
Henry  George  was  able  to  maintain  these  various  or  successive  ambiguities 
thanks  to  the  friendship  he  met  with  from  Hyndman  and  Joynes  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation.  The  S.D.F.  weekly.  Justice,  steadily  supported  his 
campaign  up  to  1886.  In  his  memoirs,  published  twenty-five  years  later,  Hynd- 
man makes  a fairly  clear  and  moderate  assessment  of  the  American  theorist, 
which  nevertheless  betrays  a desire  to  justify  the  support  formerly  accorded 
He  declares  that  he  had  believed  at  that  time  (and  his  remark  is  not  without 
good  sense)  that  Progress  and  Poverty  “would  induce  people  to  think  about 
economic:  problems  who  could  never  have  been  brought  to  read  economic 
hooks  pure  and  simple”,  and  that  “an  agitation  directed  against  any  form  ol 
private  property  was  better  than  the  stereotyped  apathy  which  prevailed  .ill 
round  us’\  He  said  he  had  defended  the  book  to  Karl  Marx  who  saw  in  it  “the 
capitalist’s  last  ditch”  and  had  maintained  that  the  gross  errors  contained  in 
the  book  would  open  the  eyes  of  a great  many  people  by  their  very  enormity 
Marx  did  not  see  it  in  this  light,  and  replied  that  “to  have  error  unrefuted  is  to 
encourage  intellectual  immorality”,  which  questioned  Hyndman ’s  standpoint 
brutally.  However,  the  latter  persisted  in  thinking  that 

"George’s  temporary  success  with  his  agitatory  falla<  ies  greatly 
facilitated  the  promulgation  of  Marx's  own  theories  in  Great  Britain,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  the  public  mind  had  been  stirred  up  to  consider  the 
social  question,  and  political  economy  generally,  by  George's  easily  read 

book”.  42 

This  assertion  is  certainly  bold,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  entirely  without  truth 
What  one  must  remember,  and  what  is  to  our  purpose,  is  that  Hyndman  per- 
sisted for  several  years  in  his  support  for  Henry  George,  against  Marx’s  opi- 
nion end  after  the  latter’s  death,  against  that  of  Engels  In  a letter  to  Surge  on 
20^ June  1881,  Marx  made  a savage  analysis  of  Progress  an/1  Poverty.  Engels 
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to  Bebd.  on  18  January  1884,  that  Henry  George  was  ‘ a *nui 
lH>urgrois  ‘ \ind  that  has  attac  k upon  property  in  land  atone  would  “not  mT 
far  in  the  foremost  industrial  country  in  the  world". 144  In  his  preface  to \L 
( 188  ) American  edition  of  The  Tmition  oj  the  Working  Class  w Britain , heobsov 
ed  that  “what  Henry  George  demands  leaves  the  present  mode  of 
production  untouched".  M 

lhe  recalling  of  these  details  is  not  without  point,  because  it  throws  iighi 
upon  Morris  's  reactions.  He  seems  to  have  read  George's  book  in  1882  and 
soon  afterwards,  A R.  Wallace's  Land  Nationalisation,  which  takes  up  the  same 
theme  with  variations.  He  found  the  latter  book  "not  nearly  such  a good  booi 
a*  George's"  ' The  following  year  he  was  a member  of  the  Democratic 
Federation,  and  saw  as  proof  of  the  progress  of  socialism  the  fact  that  "Henn 
George's  book  has  been  received  in  this  country  and  in  America  as  a new 
Gospel ' \ After  another  year  had  passed,  we  see  from  his  pen  a strange  arti- 
cle devoted  to  George  in  Justice.  After  praising  his  qualities  as  a man  and  an 
orator,  he  writes: 


"Granted  that  the  depression  throughout  the  country  and  the  serious 
state  of  our  agricultural  industry  helped  Mr.  George  to  an  attentive  hear- 
ing, he  never  spared  himself  but  strove  to  stir  an  apathy  which  has  lasted 
almost  unbroken  for  over  thirty  years  . . We  too  desire  to  overthrow  the 

landlord  domination;  we  too  have  worked  for  years  to  get  back  the  land 
for  the  people  But  we  cannot  finish,  nay  we  cannot  even  begin,  here 
The  worst  enemies  of  the  people  to-day  are  those  whom  our  prophet  of 
California'  leaves  untouched  by  his  denunciations  and  unscathed  by  his 
sarcasm  To  Mr.  George  the  robber  of  a hundred  is  a villain  indeed:  the 
dexterous  annexer  of  many  thousands  may  pass  full-pocketed  on  his  way 
as  a benefactor  of  the  race".  ,4y 


I consider  that  this  article  constitutes  a turning-point  in  Morris's  ideological 
evolution  It  is  noteworthy  that  he  starts  with  a textual  refutation  of  the 
arguments  of  Hyndman,  for  whom  he  was  still  professing  an  immense  admira- 
tion, and  that  he  finishes  with  a condemnation  about  which  one  may  lecl  that 
it  faithfully  reflects  Engels's  opinion,  probably  conveyed  by  Bax  Here  wc 
begin  to  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  the  mystery  which  w ill  concern  us  in 
the  next  chapter. 

From  then  on,  the  condemnation  of  Henry  George  becomes  steadily  more 
emphatic,  and  the  reservations  which  went  with  it  finally  disappear.  It  turns 
upon  the  man,  whose  opportunist  development  is  judged  with  growing  con- 
tempt Morris,  so  little  given  to  personalities,  ends  up  by  declaring  that  he  has 
“rejoined  the  capitalist  camp”.  ,4;  After  George  took  the  side  of  the 
executioners  in  the  affair  of  the  "Chicago  martyrs”,  he  used  bold  type  in  the 
columns  of  Commonweal  to  label  him  "TRAITOR”,  lb°  and  he  never  ceased 
denouncing  him  as  an  "enemy  of  socialism".  ,sl  On  the  theoretical  plane,  the 
condemnation  is  just  as  forthright  and  is  expressed  without  the  slightest 
equivocation  in  the  Manifesto  of  the  Socialist  League  in  1885: 


' Nationalisation  of  the  land  alone  would  be  useless  so  lorn-  as 

'Szzzrjsz?.  - •*  
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m(J  i note  attached  to  the  Manifesto  recalls  that  “land  is  but  one  of  the  forms  of 

* VV’as  there  any  point,  one  may  ask,  in  speaking  of  Henry  George  since  I have 
mst  established  so  complete  a break?  Morris’s  development  in  regard  to  him 
seems  to  me  not  to  be  negligible  in  the  interest  it  offers,  and  the  article  publish- 
ed injustice  in  1884  will  develop  its  full  significance  from  the  angle  of  the 
research  to  which  I shall  subject  it  later.  But  there  is  one  other  thing  in  /Sogress 
and  Ptnxrly  to  which  contemporaries  did  not  pay  any  attention  and  which,  all 
the  same,  left  its  mark  upon  Morris’s  utopian  thought.  In  the  last  part  of  the 
book  there  are  reflections  upon  the  future  socialist  society  which  are  taken  up 
by  our  poet,  even  in  their  form  of  expression  We  read  there,  for  example: 

“It  seems  to  me  that  in  a condition  of  society  in  w hich  no  one  need  fear 
poverty,  no  one  would  desire  great  wealth  . . . For,  certainly,  the  spec- 
tacle of  men  who  have  only  a few  years  to  live,  slaving  away  their  time  for 
the  sake  of  dying  rich,  is  in  itself  so  unnatural  and  absurd,  that  in  a state 
of  society  where  the  abolition  of  the  fear  of  want  had  dissipated  the  en- 
vious admiration  with  which  the  masses  of  men  now  regard  the  posses- 
sion of  great  riches,  w hoever  would  toil  to  acquire  more  than  he  cared  to 
use  would  be  looked  upon  as  we  would  now  look  on  a man  who  would 
thatch  his  head  with  half  a dozen  hats,  or  walk  around  in  the  hot  sun 
with  an  overcoat  on.  ” 153 

I o illustrate  the  same  idea,  Henry  George  uses  another  image  which  we  find 
again  in  Morris: 

lake  a company  of  w'ell-bred  men  and  women  dining  together. 

I here  is  no  struggling  for  food,  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  get 
more  than  his  neighbour;  no  attempt  to  gorge  or  to  carry  off  On  the  con- 
trary, each  one  is  anxious  to  help  his  neighbour  before  he  partakes 
himself;  to  offer  to  others  the  best  rather  than  to  pick  it  out  himself  . . . 

I hey  are  greedy  of  food  when  they  are  not  assured  that  there  will  be  a fair 
and  equitable  distribution  that  will  give  enough  to  each  . . An  equitable 
distribution  of  wealth,  by  exempting  all  from  the  fear  of  want,  would 
destroy  the  greed  of  wealth,  just  as  in  polite  society  the  greed  of  lood  has 
been  destroyed.”  154 

So,  reading  Progress  and  Poverty  in  1882,  Morris  could  already  dream  of 
equality  amid  plenty  and  the  natural  limitation  of  needs.  He  also  found  there 
ideas  about  work  very  close  to  those  he  drew  from  Fourier: 

“It  is  not  labour  in  itself  that  is  repugnant  to  man;  it  is  not  the  natural 
necessity  for  exertion  that  is  a curse;  it  is  only  the  labour  that  produces 
nothing  - exertion  of  which  he  cannot  see  the  results.  To  toil  day  after 
day,  and  yet  get  but  the  necessities  of  life,  this  is  indeed  hard;  it  is  like  the 
infernal  punishment  of  compelling  a man  to  pump  lest  he  be  drowned,  or 
to  trudge  on  a treadmill  lest  he  be  crushed  But  released  from  this  necessi- 
ty, men  would  but  work  the  harder  and  the  better,  for  then  they  would 
work  as  their  inclinations  led  them;  then,  would  they  seem  to  be  realK 
doing  something  for  themselves  or  for  others  . . Work,  even  of  the 
coarser  kinds,  would  become  a lightsome  thing  The  tendency  of  modern 
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production  to  subdivision  would  not  involve  monotony  or  the  contraction 
of  ability  in  the  worker,  since  toil  would  be  relieved  by  short  hours,  by 
change,  by  the  alternation  of  intellectual  w ith  manual  occupations.” 

It  is,  of  course,  only  a question  of  parallel  and  complementary  inspiration, 
but  this  confirmation  should  not  be  neglected.  In  fact,  there  is  much  more  in 
Progress  and  Poverty  We  find  there  an  almost  complete  draft  for  an  important 
idea  which  forms  one  of  the  starting  points  of  Morris's  utopia.  From  an  idealist 
viewpoint  w hich  is  clearly  not  Morris’s,  Henry  George  depicts  the  succession 
of  civilisations: 

“It  is  the  barbarians  of  the  one  epoch  who  have  been  the  civilized  men 
of  the  next,  to  be  in  their  turn  succeeded  by  fresh  barbarians  . . Every 
civilization  that  has  been  overwhelmed  by  barbarians  has  really  perished 
from  internal  decay  . . . the  breaking  up  and  diffusion  caused  by  an  in- 
cursion of  barbarians  is  necessary  to  the  recommencement  of  the  process 
and  a new  growth  of  civilization.  ” 156 

Our  civilisation,  the  blemishes  of  which  are  vigorously  denounced  by  Henry 
George,  is,  then,  doomed,  and  only  a new  age  of  barbarism  can  save  the 
human  race.  But,  he  asks, 

“Whence  shall  come  the  new  barbarians?  Go  through  the  squalid 
quarters  of  great  cities,  and  you  may  see,  even  now.  their  gathering 
hordes.  How  shall  learning  perish?  Men  will  cease  to  read,  and  books 
will  kindle  fires  and  be  turned  into  cartridges!  ,s 

This  prospect,  which  for  Morris  represents  a gleam  of  light  and  a hopeful 
factor,  did  not  fill  Henry  George  with  delight.  This  self-styled  socialist  never 
felt  any  enthusiasm  for  revolutionary  methods.  The  barbarism  he  foreshadow- 
ed was  to  take  the  form  of  “imperatorship"  and  “anarchy"  and  also  - for  his 
fine  impulse  was  lost  in  a very  muddled  religious  development  - of  “new  forms 
of  superstition,  of  which  possibly  Mormonism  and  other  even  grosser  isms 
may  give  some  vague  idea”.  1,8 

Admittedly  he  notes  the  existence  of  “a  vague  but  general  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment, an  increased  bitterness  among  the  working-classes  and  a 
.widespread  feeling  of  unrest”. 

However,  that  does  not  appear  to  him  to  open  the  way  to  salvation  'If  this 
were  accompanied  by  a definite  idea  of  how  relief  is  to  be  obtained,  it  would  be 
a hopeful  sign;  but  it  is  not  so  accompanied”.  ,y?  His  indecision  is  complete 

“The  civilized  world  is  trembling  on  the  verge  of  a great  movement 
Either  it  must  be  a leap  upward,  which  will  open  the  way  to  advances  yet 
undreamed  of,  or  it  must  be  a plunge  downward,  which  will  carry  us 
back  towards  barbarism.  ” 160 

George ‘s  view,  as  we  turn  the  pages,  becomes  more  gloomy  and  pessimistic. 
His  book  ends  in  apocalyptic  metaphysics  and  prophecies  of  glacial 
catastrophes  presaging  the  death  of  our  planet  and  its  inhabitants.  So  the  only 
meaning  to  life  is  to  be  found  in  belief  in  another  life. 

All  of  which  does  not  at  all  separate  us  from  Morris.  We  shall  see  that  he 
too,  during  the  groping  years  of  his  utopian  search,  was  obsessed  by  visions  of 
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at  .strophe  and  one  may  wonder  whether  his  sudden  enthusiasm  for  Jcflerirs 
las  not  more  or  less  consciously  prepared  by  the  reading  of  Henry  George. 
Hut  that  is  not  the  essence.  What  we  must  grasp  is  that  nowhere  did  he  find  so 
dear  a summary  of  the  problem  he  needed  to  resolve,  the  problem  of  t ivilisa- 
tion and  barbarism.  But  whereas  George,  after  suggesting  the  existence  of  the 
new  barbarians  in  '‘the  squalid  quarters  of  great  cities",  stopped  short, 
Morris  took  up  the  idea  in  a great  burst  of  enthusiasm  inspired  by 
his  assimilation  of  historical  and  dialectical  materialism.  For  the  idealistic 
struggle  For  the  ‘'recommencement  of  the  process"  he  substituted  the  spiral 
movement  of  history.  For  the  cycle:  barbarism  - civilisation  - barbarism,  he 
substituted  the  alternative:  barbarism  or  socialism,  and  he  triumphantly 
resolved  it  in  a parable  which  carried  Henry  George’s  hesitant  intuitions  on  to 
a higher  plane. 

7,  Anarchist  Literature 

1 here  has  so  often  been  talk  of  William  Morris’s  utopian  anarchism  or 
anarchic  communism  that  I should  doubtless  be  reproached  if  1 said  not  a 
word  about  it  here.  In  due  time,  when  we  consider  communist  society  as  he 
imagined  it,  we  shall  have  ample  opportunity  of  seeing,  basing  ourselves  upon 
Morris  s own  writings,  the  extent  of  his  hostility  to  any  libertarian  ideology.  ,ft* 
Hie  fact  that  the  critics,  in  their  majority  - I should  say,  in  their  near- 
unanimity  - have  persisted  against  the  evidence  in  seeing  him  as  a devotee  of 
that  ideology  is  due  less,  I think,  to  dishonesty  than  to  ignorance.  Not  a single 
one  of  them  has  realised  that  Morris's  utopia  was  based  upon  the  Marxist 
theory  of  two  stages,  the  second  of  these  stages  being  communism,  an  essential 
characteristic  of  which  is  the  withering  away  of  the  State.  But  even  if  the  State 
has  finally  disappeared,  if  the  government  of  people  has  given  place  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  things,  democracy  will  still  acknowledge  one  law,  that  of  the 
majority,  which  anarchism  denies.  Morris,  as  we  shall  see,  is  completely  ex- 
plicit upon  this  point.  Admittedly,  this  distant  stage  of  socialism  can,  if  one 
omits  this  important  reservation,  in  some  ways  resemble  the  society  that  the 
anarchists  want  to  establish  overnight.  Morris  himself  did  not  deny  it, 
although  he  never  stopped  stressing  the  differences  rather  than  the 
resemblances.  These  being  prudently  admitted,  can  we  say  that  with  him  they 
resulted  from  a reading  of  libertarian  literature? 

Apart  from  a fragmentary  translation  by  Seymour  of  Bakunin,  the  latter 
remained  unknown  in  England  for  a long  time,  and  at  the  most  we  may  sup- 
pose that  Morris  heard  talk  about  him.  There  remain  Proudhon  and 
Kropotkin.  Before  turning  to  their  case,  1 would  make  one  remark  When,  in 
his  article  in  Justice , so  often  quoted  (and  no  less  frequently  truncated), 
Morris,  in  1894,  cast  a backward  eye  and  listed  the  influences  which  led  him  to 
socialism,  he  wrote: 

“Such  finish  to  what  education  in  practical  Socialism  as  1 am  c apable 
of  l received  afterwards  from  some  of  my  Anarchist  friends,  from  whom  1 
learned,  quite  against  their  intention,  that  Anarchism  was  impossible, 
much  as  1 learned  from  Mill  against  his  intention  that  Socialism  was 
necessary 
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I might  be  tempted,  after  so  precise  and  clear  a declaration,  to  close  the  cn 
quiry  and  press  no  further.  In  any  case,  it  justifies  my  not  extending  ,,  un 
necessarily.  But  there  is  one  point  which  I would  like  to  underline.  It  is  that 
where  socialism  is  concerned,  Morris  tells  us  of  his  reading.  As  for  anar<  hism 
he  encountered  it,  not  by  reading , but  from  contacts  with  its  followers  In  fan. 
such  contacts  were  many  and  prolonged  within  the  Socialist  League  and  thev 
finished  in  bitterness  and  disruption. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  he  never  read  Proudhon  and  he  knew  of  his  think- 
ing  only  through  what  he  learned  from  Bax  and  Kropotkin  He  only  makes  a 
single  mention  of  his  name,  in  1885,  w hen  he  is  drawing  up  a list  of  precursors 
of  socialism,  and  this  juxtaposition  is  significant  in  itself,  though  very  un- 
derstandable at  that  date.  For  one  thing,  theoretical  education  (even  Morris's) 
was  inadequate,  and  for  another,  the  working-class  movement  was  too  weak  in 
the  face  of  all-powerful  capitalism,  for  him  to  feel  it  necessary  to  draw  fine  dis- 
tinctions and  even  less  so  to  be  exclusive  among  the  different  currents  of 
thought.  1 may  add  that  there  are  so  many  contradictions  to  be  found  in 
Proudhon's  works  that  very  different  ideologies  have  found  it  possible  to  lay 
claim  to  him.  At  that  time  he  could  scarcely  have  been  known  at  all  in 
England,  apart  from  his  famous  dictum:  “Property  is  theft”;  and  that  would 
be  enough  for  him  to  be  considered  an  ally  in  the  common  struggle. 

His  name  appears  in  the  list  of  readings  published  in  Commonweal  in  1886,  of 
which  I have  already  spoken.  The  French  titles  of  several  of  Proudhon  s works 
are  shortened  and  mangled,  and  he  is  credited  with  a Hisloire  de  (sic)  sociahsmr 
which  is  difficult  to  identify  1 find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  Morris  had  a hand 
in  drawing  up  this  list.  It  is  only  in  Socialism , its  Growth  and  ()utcome}  in  18^3, 
that  we  find  a biography  of  Proudhon  and  a somewhat  severe  judgment  upon 
the  confusion  of  his  ideas,  which  repeats  in  essence  Marx  s strictures.  C learly . 
the  historical  documentation  which  this  passage  contains  was  outside  Morris  s 
competence,  and,  judging  by  certain  details,  it  can  without  any  risk  ol  error  be 
attributed  to  Bax.  which  by  no  means  excludes  his  having  discussed  it  with 
Morris  and  written  it  with  his  agreement.  In  this  fragment  there  is  one  odd 
omission.  Reference  is  made  to  Proudhon’s  scheme  for  mutual  aid,  but  none  to 
his  federalist  ideas,  which  might  be  expected  to  interest  Morris.  Is  it  too  moth 
to  deduce  from  this,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  latter’s  participation  in  the 
writing  is  doubtful  and,  on  the  other,  that  Morris’s  federalism  was  not  directb 
inspired  by  Proudhon?  In  any  case,  it  was  an  idea  that  was  “in  the  air  and 
much  discussed  in  socialist  circles. 

* * * 

Let  us  come  to  Kropotkin.  The  problem  is  much  less  simple.  If  we  go  by  the 
publication  dates  of  his  books,  it  would  seem  that  the  only  one  which  could 
have  had  any  influence  upon  Morris's  development  was  the  work  which 
appeared  in  Paris  in  1885  under  the  title  of  Paroles  d un  Rei>olle.  La  (onquete  du 
f*ain  appeared  in  1892  and  it  was  only  after  Morris’s  death  that  the  Memoirs oj a 
ReiHilutiomsl  (1899)  and  Mutual  Aid  (1902)  appeared.  In  fact,  these  dates  must 
not  <arry  too  much  weight  with  us,  because  most  of  the  chapters  which  make 
up  his  books  appeared  in  ihe  form  of  articles  in  periodicals  in  Switzerland  [U 
R nolle)  or  Britain  ( Frtetlom ), 164  long  before  being  collected  together  into 
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volumes,  and  Morris  might  have  known  of  them,  particularly  those  in  Ereedom 
Whether  he  read  Kropotkin’s  writings  or  not,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  read 
some  of  them,  is  basically  of  no  very  great  importance  The  two  men  had  fre- 
quent and  friendly  personal  contacts,  and  the  exchange  of  ideas  will  have 
taken  place  in  the  course  of  their  conversations.  In  truth,  the  real  problem 
would  be  to  know  which  of  them  exerted  influence  upon  the  other! 

Morris  made  Kropotkin’s  acquaintance  on  18  March  1886  at  a meeting 
commemorating  the  Commune.  He  was  at  once  attracted  by  the  personality  of 
the  anarchist  prince,  and  spent  a long  time  with  him  some  days  later.  ' It  was 
the  beginning  of  an  unbroken  and  cordial  relationship.  Kropotkin  was  invited 
to  publish  articles  in  Commonweal  and  give  lectures  in  Hammersmith.  He  was 
even  Morris’s  guest  at  Kelmscott  House.  '**  The  latter  felt  Kropotkin’s 
ascendancy  so  much  in  the  early  days  that  he  feared  seeing  him  captured  by 
the  Social  Democratic  Federation. 10  A passing  reference,  in  a letter  in 
December  1886,  even  inclines  me  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  under  Kropotkin’s 
influence  that  Morris’s  anti-parliamentary  rigidity  hardened,  and  that  hr  was 
led  to  make  common  cause  with  the  anarchists  in  the  League  against  the  Avel- 
ing  faction,  which,  inspired  by  Engels,  was  refusing  to  banish  the  electoral 
weapon  from  the  means  of  struggle.  u,h  It  was  probably  then  that  his  direct 
contacts  with  Marx’s  old  companion  ceased,  and  there  began  a period  of 
political  sectarianism  lasting  two  or  three  years,  the  futility  and  error  of  which 
he  later  recognised. 

At  first  glance  this  friendship  may  seem  surprising  but  it  is  perfectly  ex- 
plicable it  one  grasps  the  subtlety  of  its  nuances.  We  must  not  overlook  the 
affinity  of  class  and  culture  which  could  be  established  between  Morris,  from 
the  upper  bourgeoisie,  and  the  Russian  aristocrat,  their  shared  taste  for 
mediaeval  art  and  the  parallel  aspects  of  their  political  and  social  develop- 
ment. Apart  from  these  personal  factors,  Kropotkin's  anarchism  had  personal 
characteristics  which  suited  their  exchanges.  It  was,  in  fact,  a consistent 
ideology,  far  removed  from  the  disconcerting  contradictions  of  Proudhon.  It 
l iid  no  stress  upon  violence,  or  direct  action,  and  made  no  apologia  for 
destruction.  It  is  important  to  note  that  Kropotkin  never  gave  the  slightest  sup- 
port to  the  League  anarchists  who  caused  Morris  so  much  trouble  and  who,  in 
the  end,  expelled  him  from  it,169  despite  the  immense  indulgence  he  showed 
towards  them  1 Nor  was  it  an  anarchism  founded  upon  a frantic  exaltation  of 
the  rights  of  the  individual  and  a denial  of  any  social  contract.  All  in  all,  it  was 
a utopism  having  as  its  aim  a society  of  human  brotherhood  from  which  all 
government,  all  State  and  all  authority  were  strictly  excluded.  But  for  a few 
discrepancies,  this  utopia  presented  several  characteristics  in  common  w'ith 
Marx’s  and  Morris’s  vision  of  the  second  stage.  The  disagreement,  which  was 
clearly  fundamental,  turned  upon  means  and,  even  more,  upon  revolutionary 
chronology. 

Morris  never  made  the  slightest  concession  upon  these  points  of  disagree- 
ment, but  it  is  perfectly  understandable  that,  as  his  daughter  May  writes,  “the 
friendship  between  him  and  Peter  Kropotkin  was  undisturbed  by  this 
difference  of  outlook”. 1 ‘ The  weakness  of  the  socialist  movement  at  this  time, 
moreover,  made  major  excommunications  impossible,  apart  from  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  sects  Bernard  Shaw  describes  Morris's  attitude  with  great  exac- 
litude  when  he  records  that  the  latter. 
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w«;£*r*r..g  awa  # of  the  Scat*  So  doubt  ne  co-  d subsenbr  >.  .»*.  a drifer*** 
«1»  . .«r . ^ ;>ersp-*  ^ to  '/.e  concepfmr.  '>  a society  faeirded  .us  dr 

%/vw.e;>  relx^xrxixrr  Corrimor^t  Oni>  foe  Kropccin'  're  peon*  #i 
nrwxr:  *r«d  acoordn^  to  him  *t  was  the  corriflvina  aioat  wfoefetaagr*  / 
?r<e  rirr^ua^  fmrcrjnmf  lor  revet  <,tMX  and  the  mean*  <A  *t 
>■  VWr>«  on  the  corn/ ary  xt** autpo  the  rx<  *%u!y  *turn»&y 

* caused  Vatf  ?/*rougbouT  the  f*rH  %*+#*  TjxUxx  (jutntuuTu*  v<*iy  * 

+ *%  1*  *te/i.  V\  dh  iSe*e  foreiamer.**-  reservation*  made  one*  aid  far  *-• 
Kjrry-K,^ ir « '.  r/  ^ *.  r*.*tn  to  Vl^ru  tlu/«  r/>  ota/i > d..<" ^*A*t  4 

^^>rralrt<d  r.hr  or/.  . -r>c»  <oto  a cfaa»*  rirt%rork,  a Udnsi  u*  xiy  - tr  > * 
^rKfavit^jk*  Ijnjf  a/*d  grow/o*  ;/*  VA«iArny  ibro^fh  ,xi  vrn  / 

F'  rr^dfra  Vforr*a  </%**- n to  h*tr.  »br  rxAxjfi  *d  a do^lffy  w tkx  f^VraJ  *»'*** 
*rA»n  lormitif  *r>4  t*p*jf*  ou  opHto n af  fhr  tif/^ 

r.  /f'lUp  10  <*/furn  ,tx  of  tx*  r%t  ty  \x  &U*rtr4  *0  'AtXT 

«moi  i^jr'A-rp*  m , t will  form  grouf<*  and  ^ > r ! 

wjfh  thrt*  thf^n  bofat  at  k*ar  at  tfrwa?  a*  ffa/**  wtmh  »tux  h * 

//m  ^»fd;  *rdf  * < simtnutnry  at ir,<f>rr%*i  *r*/%r  ffxa.txn 

Hfr  t^rea/f  arwvmtf  a tixxtmmrxi  »owr*»  and  vltlai^i 

fjd»'*d^raaty.  >?  ha*  {^rhapt  f?»A  »r»ft:irrKr  r>f  M'ar.t  rK-»i 

rr^r^rf*  Un*t ' e* n yr+t%  \«  rt  <i^  t *boovM  jfrfl  *•  **' 

rr» 'V,v  n*«^  {r/Uvsu<snp  tA  r*>u>ifnttx\  stnttt.y  i}xir$*s  : *u* 
Irtirt** »o*.»  ^ f#saoowir^t  »^ifb  fradr  fft^Atn/Atux^*  '* 
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„>rrr  :bc  State  apparatus  no  loncrt  exisK,  thr  tu<«oin' 
" ' r;.'^p_  w ;|  be  compietcly  changed  and  Morris  speaks  vsith 

Kropodtin  '‘ben  the  Utter  ur.'tes 

^ - *rters  ol  a«  ertmes  and  oflenees  '*tll  disappear  akin*  v^th 

^**^1  LaW  4nd  punishment  are  abominations  which 
. ^ ^T!oc*.st  ki  us  treat  as  a brother  the  man  who  has  been 

S p»«wn  to  do  wrong  to  his  fellow.  " ’^ 

of  the  capitalist  world  will  be  succeeded  b\ 
*r>"sff  i ^y>  Morris,  ‘mutual  aid,"  savs  Kropotkin;  and 

^ art  ctprrffrtf"  reminds  us  of  Ruskin  s “the  first  and  highest  law  is 
M<*ro%er.  Kropotkin  considers  this  mutual  aid  as  a law  of  nature  in 
,1  ^-v  »a>  as  the  struggle  for  existence  and.  like  Morris,  he  rebels  against 
•ir  4»5«rtMn  of  Darwinism  that  Huxle>*.  starting  from  this  Iasi  phrase,  had 
*s*ac  io  a publication  of  1368  If  one  were  to  follow'  Huxley  's  reasoning: 

There  is  no  mfamv  in  civilized  society,  or  in  the  relations  of  the 
»^.ei  *o*»2itis  The  so-called  lower  races,  or  of  the  ‘strong'  towards  the 
which  wou.*d  not  have  found  its  excuse  in  this  formula.” 


For  K/opocknL  true  Darwinism  simultaneously  takes  into  account  the 
v; ^zx  '<*  existence  and  mutual  aid.  and  in  nature  the  latter  plays  the  domi- 
ru.v  roic  * From  i ^90.  he  published  in  the  StneUenih.  Century  Rezutz  a series  of 
on  rr.  ifual  aid  among  animals,  savages,  barbarians,  in  the  mediaeval 
% <.v2  arrong  us,  Later  to  be  collected  and  completed,  m 1902.  in  his  book 
Aid  Kropotkin's  reaction  to  Huxley’s  theses  seem*  to  have  preceded 
'•-MTu  *bfjt  H » psiibk  that  they  mutually  influenced  and  strengthened  each 
» *v.'  *ce\  during  Their  conversations  This  also  probably  ha f opened  with 
e r mmoq  t\x.  VfiddSe  .\ges,  but  Morris’s  must  ha%e  been  the  predominant 
etrx  tiecause  Kropotkin  s article  on  mutual  aid  in  mediaeval  times  was 
' » p ubhtbed  in  1894  and  reters  to  sources  familiar  to  Morris  'notably 
l rsecad  K/geri,  to  illustrate  the  superior  lot  of  the  worker  of  earlier  days  corn- 
x *>nh  ii. Mi  of  the  ni nn cent h-<.entury  worker  **  In  ger*era».  thi»  artir  le 
' *’■ la^-t  tliat  the  town*  an/i  guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  the  (on- 

r.^uott  of  ^ »iUi(r  ^ 'immunities  ar*d  stresses  also  the  ^p»m  of  ^t^rty  and 
'^iper^Tion  which  inspired  Gothic  art  It  mi  tr»>e  that  this  last  idea  was  ex- 
’s*'  'A  »r.  Kf'/p/tk»ri  as  early  as  1*8^  There  again,  r»  can  only  be 
't  eitvrt!  of  mutual  agreement  and  wBuerice 

* rtx  etA  »h*s  IS  the  impressiori  one  rrceive^  whenever  »hrrc  u a ron 
"/'r/e  of  apparent  »^etwen  iherr*  whether  it  is  m «Drmdemnif»g  *he 

roofer  Ipfiry  <>eorge  * or  frourier  s phalai»*teries  % to  reducing  fhe 

"Mk.og  /Jay  to  four  r/r  hve  bouts,  * HI  hf»w <dyi/»g  'he  pUce*  wr^-re  workers 
'9fty  onthrif  ot.r  /paiKrtw  * »/>  wanting  work  rojM*  t^freeexeroseofaffehe 
- vi«i(  fMi,  , ,n  reytxtiAg  iu  sufedwtsMB,  tst  ruvutng pssmrr  and  p^< 
O/enrvh  H»e,r  art  \ry  the  pra<  t*r  «if  mai>ual  w«/rk  f >n  tiiese  fast  jK>ir»u  ,«  :« 

bi*  Morris  w»a#  influenced  Krop'/'kio.  *<*d  «f»e  acknowledged  f.ss 

'letH 

Ait  m devek/p  must  lie  l*oond  up  wuh  »#>rfos«ry  l/y  a ihou- 

..-I  *"!i-  *•/  -’  »'->*fc*«l  -~i  fhr 
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Socialist  poet  Morris  have  proved  so  often  and  so  well.  " 

It  is  the  same  when  Kropotkin  asserts  that  in  the  new  society  nerds  w.i;  ^ 
characterised  by  “a  taste  for  simplicity"  and  that  there  will  be  the  means  fc 
satisfy'  them  amply  “on  condition  that  one  knows  how  to  relate  the  mc<ira<:o 
the  satisfaction  of  real  needs’’. !9:  If  one  had  to  draw  up  a balance  sheet  of  tV 
influences  exerted,  it  would  certainly  be  found  that  the  debit  balance  w*. 
Kropotkin’s. 

What  particularly  interests  us  is  to  observe  that,  in  essentials,  Moms 
absolutely  adamant  about  the  anarchistic  ideas  of  his  Russian  friend  And  the 
latter,  moreover,  displayed  a gently  obstinate  refusal  to  understand  wh * 
Morris  could  not  have  failed  to  explain  to  him.  m 

“We  cannot  hold  with  the  collectivists,”  Kropotkin  writes,  for  exam- 
ple, “that  payment  proportionate  to  the  hours  of  labour  rendered  b\ 
each  would  be  an  ideal  arrangement.  ” 194 

It  was  not  an  ideal  for  Morris  either,  and  he  must  certainly  have  attempted 
to  convey  that  it  was  simply  an  aspect  of  the  necessary  and  transitory  pha^eof 
the  first  stage,  just  like  the  State  socialism  which  Kropotkin  reproached  the 
social  democrats,  inspired  by  Marx  and  Engels,  with  wishing  to  institute  Ina 
sufficiently  idealistic  manner  he  opposed  to  scientific  socialism  born  ol  Ger- 
manic Geist,  anarchy,  born  of  the  Latin  spirit.  ' He  denied  the  need  for  ar.v 
revolutionary  government,  that  “sad  illusion",  and  wanted  to  pass  overnight 
into  anarchist  society. 1 

“Our  first  obligation,"  he  writes,  “when  the  revolution  shall  hd\r 
broken  the  power  upholding  the  present  system,  will  be  to  ir.di/r  C om- 
munism without  delay.” 

ITiis  stubborn  rejection  of  the  Marxist  theory  of  two  stage  s upon  which  the 
whole  of  Morris’s  utopia  was  based,  is  the  point  of  absolute  dratage  beiimn 
the  two  men.  “What  I aim  at,"  said  Morris  to  Glasier 

“is  Socialism  or  Communism,  not  Anarchism  Anarchism  and  ( om 
munism,  notwithstanding  our  friend  Kropotkin,  are  iruomp.iij:  « 
principle.  “,Wl 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


Marxism 


Carrying  on  a deaf  man’s  soliloquy  beyond  the  tomb,  Kropotkin,  immediately 
following  Morris's  death,  purely  and  simply  appropriated  him,  1 and  various 
theorists  of  anarchism  have  followed  him  and  done  the  same  2 This  bare-faced 
ad  nr  nation  was  not  confined  to  the  libertarians.  The  Fabians,  whom  Morris 
had  opposed  equally  consistently,  were  not  to  be  left  out.  In  this  respect  Shaw 
performed  one  of  the  most  hair-raising  about-turns  of  his  career.  In  the  rssav 
which  serves  as  introduction  to  the  second  volume  of  May  Morris’s  work,  he 
went  so  far  as  to  write,  on  the  same  page,  that  everything  about  the  Fabian 
Society,  from  the  bourgeois  atmosphere  to  the  furniture,  not  to  mention 
the  tone  of  the  discussions,  '‘would  have  driven  him  mad’1,  that  he  would  have 
walked  out  in  a towering  rage,  “damning  us  all  for  a parcel  of  half-baked 
shortsighted  suburban  snobs,  as  ugly  in  our  ideas  as  in  our  lives”,  and,  a few 
lines  further  on,  that  after  the  break-up  of  the  Socialist  League  he  no  longer 
preached  revolution  and  “even  said  that  no  doubt  Socialism  would  come  in 
Sdnes  Webb  « way  Ihe  Fabian  way”.  ' Shaw  had  already  asserted,  in  an 
obituary  notice  in  18%,  both  that  “he  remained  unchanged  in  his  socialism” 
'ind  that  “he  practically  adopted  the  views  of  the  Fabian  Society  as  to  how  the 
'lunge  would  coine  about**!  * Between  these  two  assertions,  which  really  do 
pvj%b  the  an  of  contradiction  pretty  far,  lies  a Fabian  Tract  of  1912,  Irom 
which  we  learn  that  “towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  brought  in  a chastened 
q»»ru  to  bow  his  neck  to  the  Fabian  yoke  **  It  is  to  the  point  to  recall  here 
rfui,  on  9 January  18%,  a few  months  before  his  death,  Morris  wrote  to  an 
\n<rn,  an  correspondent  “I  have  not  changed  my  mind  on  Socialism”  I mav 
•*od  that  the  least  revolutionary  leaders  of  the  Lalxmr  Party,  particularly  Gir- 
wnt  Attlee,  have  frequently  claimed  him.  But  there  is  something  even  more 
breath-taking  in  19\4,  on  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  of  Morris's  birth,  a 
•ertain  Adam  Neil,  writing  in  Fascnl  Wttk,  extolled  him  as  a pioneer  of 
f asc  ism  of  Nordic  racism  and  the  corporate  state! 

Hut  these  categorical  appropriations  are  far  less  harmful  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  truth  than  are  the  negative  altitudes,  sometimes  underhand,  some 
time*  peremptory,  adopted  by  a near  totality  of  critics  towards  Mortis '§ 
socialism,  and,  particularly,  hi*  embracing  of  Marxism  I could  never  reach 
the  end  of  building  an  anthology  of  judgments  passed  in  this  sense  in  the  in- 
numerable books  and  article*  devoted  to  his  work  and  theories  So  I must  be 
excused  for  citing  haphazard  a few  of  the  most  typkal  First.  Kerr  is  that  nf 
W H Lethaby  and  R Sirek 

’ There  wa»,  in  lari,  nothing  modern  or  scientific  about  Morris’s 
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socialism  he  never  formulated  a scientific  scheme  off  socialrrr 
Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  can  be  called  a socialist  a:  all  * 

If  one  < boose*  to  believe  Esther  Meyneil,  he  could  not  march  m 
«4<ci;iiists  of  ru%  day  and  his  own  thinking  on  the  matter  is  ofoio, 
muddied  According  to  Nikolaus  Pevsner,  there  is  in  Morris's  social 
more  of  More  than  of  Marx  Margaret  Grennan.  so  clear  in  so  many  otbrr 
respevii  write*  ‘he  did  not  know  much  about  the  theory  of  value  and  car*- 
even  less  and  that  there  is  as  big  a difference  between  him  and  Marx  » 
bet  wee n Sni mt  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  Povereilo  of  Assisi  “ In  the  eyes  <* 

( I jiton-Brock  “he  was  never  a theorist  and  was  not  accustomed  to  think  in 
terms  of  political  economy*'  For  Max  Nordau,  he  was  “devoted  toacioudv 
vxialism  composed  mainly  of  pity  and  love  for  his  fellow-man  4 Henr> 
Pelling  himself  declares  that  “he  did  not  know  much  about  Marxian 
economics'1  and  \ ictor  Dupont  considers  that  “he  is  not  sufficiently  in- 
trliec  tualised  to  examine  his  conviction  in  the  light  of  a scientific  philosophy  of 
history”  ' TTese  few  scattered  quotations  suffice.  We  may  deduce  that  for 
some,  Morris  was  not  the  least  little  bit  socialist,  for  others,  his  socialism  was 
v ague  and  sentimental,  and  that  the  near-totality  assert  that,  if  he  was  familiar 
with  Marxism,  he  was  in  disagreement  with  its  doctrines  or  even  incapable  of 
understanding  them.  We  note  too  that  certain  biographers  and  critics  do  not 
hesitate  to  contradict  themselves.  Compton-Rickett,  for  example,  writes  that 
few'  men  of  imaginative  genius  have  been  so  indifferent  to  any  form  of 
spec  ulative  thought  as  was  Morris”,  which  does  not  prevent  him  informing  us, 
a few  pages  further  on,  that  “he  studied  Economics  with  the  same 
thoroughness  as  he  had  given  to  tapestry  weaving,  and  one  of  the  ablest 
thinkers  in  the  movement  tells  me  that  Morris's  grasp  of  the  subject  was 
complete”  No  more  realistic  estimate  appeared  before  Graham  Houghs 
study,  * although  it  had  been  preceded  in  1934,  by  R Page  Arnot  s emphatic 
protest,  which  still  remained  unechoed.  1 We  had  to  wait  until  1955  for  the 
masterly  political  biography  by  the  historian  E.  P.  Thompson  for  the  matter  to 
be  finally  revealed  in  the  light  of  facts  and  writings  An  important  part  of  the 
present  chapter  could  not  have  been  written  without  reference  to  his  work,  and 
1 hasten  to  acknowledge  my  debt.  Those  who  have  read  and  appreciated  it  will 
have  to  forgive  me  when  they  find  here  much  of  its  data,  sometimes  scattered 
and  sometimes  grouped  I have  supplemented  it  by  facts  which  my  own 
research  has  revealed,  but  I am  still,  in  essence,  in  complete  agreement  with 
hts  argument. 


It  is  appropriate  to  consider  the  reasons  for  the  almost  general  refusal  to 
recognise  in  Morris's  socialism  any  revolutionary  character  or  scientific  in- 
spiration Some  are  obvious,  others  more  elusive.  The  first,  as  1 have  indicated, 
is  the  ignorance  of  most  of  the  c ommentators,  who  have  no  notion  of  what 
Marxism  is,  or  a much  simplified  and  distorted  notion  In  many  cases,  this 
state  of  fact  coinc  ides  with  personal  politic  al  views,  admitted  or  unconscious, 
or  even  a supposed  “apoliticality”,  which  can  produce  analogous  effects  Fre- 
quently these  phenomena  are  accompanied  by  contemptuous  attitudes 
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..jrds  everything  non-literary:  many  critics  are  still  scholars  who  judge  a 
— er  oniv  upon  his  talent  and  have  no  wish  to  follow  his  secular  wanderings. 
\V  liam  Morris’s  poetic  and  artistic  genius  demanded  everyone  s admiration. 
\irnost  instinctively  the  beautv  of  his  poems,  his  tales  and  his  decorative  work 

been  isolated  from  the  more  or  less  “impure”  aspects.  Even  more,  this 
beauty  has  itself  created  illusions.  The  impetuous  rhythm  of  his  work,  its 
ivricism.  its  visionary  imagination  have  built  up  a purely  romantic  image 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  traditional  picture  of  a materialist  thinker  It 
seemed  inconceivable  that  such  aesthetic  flowering  could  be  rooted  in  social 
thinking  and  action  which  everything  showed  to  be  deep  and  serious.  There 
was  something  almost  indecent  about  it. 

Let  me  say,  in  extenuation  of  the  commentators  and  interpreters  towards 
whom  I show  such  severity,  that  this  image  of  Morris  has  been  transmitted  to 
them,  almost  thrust  upon  them,  by  the  picture  left  of  him  by  the  three 
biographers  who  knew  him  best,  whose  direct  evidence  is  most  valuable  and 
irreplaceable:  Mackail,  May  Morris  and  Bruce  Glasier;  and  one  should  not 
forget  to  add  Lady  Burne-Jones.  Her  picture  is  not  the  same  and  it  is  not 
beside  the  point  to  define  the  subtle  difference. 

The  Memorials  of  Lady  Burne-Jones  are  noteworthy  for  their  calculated 
reticence.  We  know  that  she  carefully  sorted  the  letters  Morris  had  sent  her 
and  destroyed  a great  many  of  them,  which  leaves  room  for  speculation  about 
the  exact  nature  of  their  relationship.  She  shows  extreme  discretion  about 
Morris  s political  life  and  one  feels  strongly  that,  despite  her  feelings  of  deepest 
affection,  she  shared  her  husband’s  objections  and  remained  aloot.  What  in- 
terests us  about  her  in  the  first  instance  is  much  less  what  she  wrote  (or  rather 
left  unwritten)  than  her  hidden  hand  in  the  preparation  of  the  biography 
written  by  her  son-in-law  Mackail.  He  was  certainly  a man  filled  with  good  in- 
tentions and  one  cannot  blame  him  for  not  sharing  the  convictions  of  the  man 
who  was  the  subject  of  his  book.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  the  book 
wallows  in  an  atmosphere  of  Victorian  respectability  and  surrounds  all  of 
Morris  s love-life  with  chaste  silence.  One  feels  that  on  this  point  he  was  com- 
pletely concerned  not  to  upset  his  mother-in-law  and  above  all  not  to  give 
away  her  secrets.  And  that  is  not  the  most  serious  thing,  from  the  point  of  view 
which  we  must  clearly  adopt.  The  important  fact  is  that  Mackail,  who  felt  fer- 
vent and  sincere  admiration  for  Morris,  was  embarrassed  by  his  revolutionary 
socialism,  and  constantly  strove  to  minimise,  not  only  the  extent  of  it,  but  its 
very  existence.  He  had  no  way  of  avoiding  the  admission  of  its  existence  but  in 
bis  eyes  it  was  a kind  of  blemish,  or  shameful  inconsistency,  this  inexplicable 
intrusion  of  a phenomenon  foreign  to  the  nature  of  his  hero, 

“the  patient  revenge  of  the  modern  or  scientific  spirit  so  long  (ought 

against,  first  by  his  aristocratic,  and  then  by  his  artistic  instincts,  when  it 

took  hold  of  him  against  his  will  and  made  him  a dogmatic  Socialist. 

Diligently  he  strove  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  hold  of  Marxism  upon 
Morris,  asserting  that  Thomas  More’s  Utopia  exerted  a much  greater  influence 
upon  him  “than  the  professedly  Socialistic  treatises  - Marx's  Capital , 
Wallace’s  Land  Nationalisation,  and  the  like  - which  he  had  been  rather  dis- 
piritedly ploughing  through  ”. 

In  this  short  passage  there  is  a many-faceted  distortion  of  the  truth.  We 
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have,  ir  is  true,  acknowledged  the  admiration  Morns  expressed  for  Thom** 
More,  but  we  have  also  seen  Thai  hr  had  a sufficiently  dear  appreciation  o! 
I 'tofna  to  regard  it  as  a historical  doument  rather  than  direct  inspiration,  and 
that  hr  had  accepted  isolated  details  to  put  them  in  a new  perspective,  which  is 
to  say.  with  reservations.  On  the  other  hand,  Morris  never  expressed  the 
slightest  reservation  about  his  acceptance  ol  Marxism,  despite  stories  who w 
origin  wr  shall  shortly  examine.  I may  add  that  it  is  absurd  to  put  a utopia 
whose  arbitrary  structure  is  not  contained  within  any  explicit  historical 
causalitv  upon  the  same  plane  as  Capital,  whic  h is  not  a utopia,  hut  * factual 
analysis  of  factual  economic  reality.  It  is  also  absurd  to  put  Capital  upon  the 
same  plane  as  the  mediocre  book  by  Wallace,  whose  conclusions  Morris  re- 
jected along  with  those  of  Henry  George.  There  remains  the  last  point  “rhe 
professedly  Socialistic  treatises  . . . which  he  had  been  rather  dispiritedly 
ploughing  through".  Here  we  cannot  speak  ol  absurdity,  but  of  dishonesty.  In 
fact,  a few  pages  away,  Mackail  quotes,  in  truncated  form,  in  supf>ort  of  bis 
thesis,  a sentence  from  the  famous  autobiographical  article  of  1894: 


"I  put  some  conscience  into  trying  to  learn  the  economic  side*  of 
Socialism,  and  even  tackled  Marx,  though  I must  confess  that,  (whereas 
I thoroughly  enjoyed  the  historical  part  of  Capital ),  I suflered  agonies  of 
the  brain  over  reading  the  (pure)  economics  of  that  (great)  work 


If  the  reader  will  read  first  the  complete  version  of  the  text,  ignoring  my 
parentheses,  and  then  read  Mackails  truncated  version,  the  biographers  in- 
tention, in  the  face  of  the  reality  of  Morris’s  meaning,  is  in  no  doubt.  Again,  in 
the  passage  which  contains  this  quotation,  Mackail  asserts  that  Morris  was  a 
socialist  before  reading  Marx  and  that  he  was  struggling  in  this  reading  to  find 
an  a position  justification  for  his  faith;  but  this  belief,  he  adds,  “while  it  was 
not  unreasoned,  was  not  the  outcome  ...  of  abstract  economic  reasoning 
Ail  the  interpreters  have  fastened  upon  this  mangled  sentence  of  Morris 
The  dishonesty  of  Mackail,  and  of  all  those  who  followed  in  his  footsteps,  does 
not  stop  there;  in  fact,  he  separated  the  sentence  from  its  context.  Immedtairh 
after  referring  to  his  reading  of  “that  great  work  , Morris  wrote. 

“Anyhow  I read  what  I could,  and  will  hope  that  some  information 
stuck  to  me  from  my  reading” 


l shall  have  ample  reason  to  come  back  to  the  substance  and  also  to  the 
manner  of  this  declaration.  I^et  me  add,  as  a measure  of  the  credence  to  be  *< 
corded  to  Mackail,  that  he  ranks  the  influence  of  Marx,  in  the  same  was  as, 
earlier,  that  of  Rossetti,  among  the  “disturbing  forces'  which  acted  upon 
Morris/  A promts  Rossetti,  let  us  also  note  that  Mackail  complacently  con- 
trasts his  open-handed  generosity  to  beggars  with  the  attitude  ot  Morris,  who 
was  only  interested  in  the  poor  “as  a class”;  in  which  direction,  the  biographer 
seems  to  be  asking  with  a wink,  does  true  socialism  lie?  24  Mackail  makes  no 
effort  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  deplores  the  time  wasted  by  Morris  in  hi'  mil- 
itant activity,  considering  that  it  led  to  “a  more  contracted  and  perhaps  less 
effec  tive  life  than  was  consistent  with  his  real  nature  ",  and  it  is  with  relict  that 
in  1886  he  sew  him  return  to  poetry  in  translating  the  Odyssey  and  swing 
back  into  his  own  orb..  So  we  are  not  surprised  that  he  dwells  at  length 
upon  certain  really  m.nor  poetical  and  novelmic  works,  vsh.k  he  maintain  a 
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silence  upon  his  essential  theoretical  writings  and  the  whole  of  the 
\rs  published  in  Commonweal.  It  can  be  said  that,  in  this  way.  Mackail  set 
h'V.nr  of  Morrisian  criticism  as  a whole,  and  that  his  authority  was  only 
(halJengcd  for  the  Hrst  time  in  1949  by  Bernard  Shaw  in  an  article  in  7 he 
Ohm*.  Mackail.  wrote  Shaw, 

"regarded  his  Socialism  as  a deplorable  aberration,  and  even  in  my 
presence  was  unable  to  quite  conceal  his  opinion  of  me  as  Morris’s  most 
undesirable  associate.  From  his  point  of  view,  Morris  took  to  Socialism 
as  Poe  took  to  drink” 

The  quotations  I have  made  hardly  give  the  lie  to  this  assessment. 

We  can  say  that  until  1936,  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Morris,  the  only 
reliable  texts  available  to  commentators  were  Mackails  biography,  which  is 
remarkable  in  all  other  respects,  and  the  twenty-four  volumes  of  the  Complete 
M orki  (C.  VV  ) published  by  May  Morris  between  1910  and  1915,  with  their 
respective  introductions.  These  Complete  Works  do  not  contain  the  most  reveal- 
ing political  lectures,  nor  the  Commonweal  articles.  Stress  is  laid  almost  ex- 
clusively upon  poetry,  novelistic  writing  and  aesthetic  thinking.  Why  this 
reticence  on  the  part  of  May,  who  was  her  father's  closest  collaborator  in  his 
militant  activity?  A reading  of  her  own  commentaries  reveals  that  her 
theoretical  education  was  much  inferior  to  her  father’s.  She  obviously  un- 
derstood nothing  about  Marxism.  While  the  physical  image  of  the  man  is, 
thanks  *o  her,  extremely  alive,  May  tends  to  endow  him  with  a somewhat 
mystical  sentimentality  which  only  existed  in  her  and  which  she  makes  credi- 
ble by  an  unjustified  use  of  her  father’s  self-imposed  reticence  over  religious 
matters  Perhaps  the  reaon  for  this  selective  edition  of  the  works  is  to  be  sought 
dso  in  the  influence  of  Mackail  and  Lady  Burne-Jones  (who  only  died  in 
‘‘Ml  , in  the  presence  of  her  mother  (who  died  in  1914)  and  in  her  odd  and  ill- 
explained  dealings  with  Bernard  Shaw.  And  above  all  we  note  that  from  1896 
(the  date  ol  Morris’s  death)  to  1898  she  was  a member  of  the  F.xecutive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Fabian  Society:2  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  distinctly 
reformist  outlook  which  shows  in  her  own  writing.  It  was  only  in  1936  that  she 
finally  published  the  two  supplementary  volumes  containing  the  substance  of 
Morris \ theoretical  thinking  and  it  looks  very  much  as  though  only  the 
general  development  of  the  political  situation  at  that  time  removed  all 
hesitation:  it  must  be  admitted  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  it  required 
a certain  courage  in  English  society  to  admit  to  being  the  daughter  of  a com- 
munist But  these  two  volumes  only  had  a print  of  750  copies  each.  They 
rapidly  became  unobtainable  until  the  new  American  edition  in  1966,  and  the 
interpreters  of  Morris  are  somewhat  to  be  excused  for  not  knowing  of  them, 
vvhen  their  ignorance  was  not  deliberate. 


In  seeking  the  origins  of  the  legend  which  tries  to  deny  Morris  the  status  of 
Marxist  l have  so  far  dealt  only  with  partial,  veiled  or  embarrassed  attempts 
which,  except  in  one  special  instance  (Mackail’s  truncated  quotation),  spread 
the  lie  by  omission,  through  fear  of  public  opinion  or  from  Victorian  hypocrisy, 
rather  than  from  overt  dishonesty  It  now  remains  for  me  to  talk  of  another 
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biographer  who  did  not  hesitate  to  bear  false  witness  and  whose  influence 
upon  criticism  is  not  to  be  neglected.  I refer  to  J Bruce  Glasier  who.  in  192] 
published,  under  the  title  William  Morns  arui  the  Early  Days  oj  the  Social 
Movement,  a glib,  hagiographic  account  which,  while  it  is  full  of  precious 
details,  was  the  first  deliberate  falsification. 

'Phis  book  was  published  in  1921,  a year  before  his  death.  At  that  time 
Glasier  bore  verv  little  resemblance  to  the  ardent  revolutionary  whom  Moms 
had  known  and  trusted.  Even  then,  as  Thompson  justly  remarks,  his 
enthusiasm  had  been  idealistic  and  romantic  and  accompanied  by  a certain 
disregard  for  practical  reality  which  sometimes  irritated  Morris,  as  well  asbv 
a superior  attitude  towards  the  working  class,  which  was  at  fault  for  not 
responding  to  his  propaganda.  After  the  break-up  of  the  Socialist  League,  he 
joined  the  Independent  Labour  Party,  became  friendly  with  Ramsay  Mac- 
donald and  in  the  British  Labour  Movement  became  an  avowed  opponent  of 
Marxism.  ^ J add  to  Thompson’s  information  that  Glasier  finished  up  as  a 
Theosophist.  which  is  by  no  means  surprising  if  one  considers  the  smooth 
deism  which  saturates  his  book  afid  from  which  he  would  have  us  believe  that 
Moms  was  not  free.  I may  add  also,  that  while  he  w'as  a leading  member  of  the 
I.L  P.  he  accepted  a paid  post  as  a propagandist  for  the  Fabian  Society  in 
1899; v and  finally  that  Lenin,  who  had  dealings  with  him  in  the  international 
movement  in  1 908,  commented  upon  his  opportunism  and  the  fact  that  “he ex- 
pressed himself  very  contemptuously  about  principles,  formulas  and 
catechisms”.  * It  is  not  surprising  that  Glasier,  who  tries  to  pass  himself  off  as 
a close  disciple  of  Morris  (as  a new  Boswell,  says  Thompson),  looks  back  from 
the  political  viewpoint  of  his  last  years  and  implicitly  seeks  to  justify  himself 
through  Morris.  It  is  relevant  to  remark  that  May  Morris  agreed  to  stand  sure- 
ty for  this  book  by  means  of  a laudatory  preface,  in  which  she  asserts  that  her 
father’s  socialism  w'as  “fundamentally  ethical”. 

That  is  exactly  the  central  theme  of  Glasier  s book,  which  he  stresses  in  his 
opening  pages. 

“lie  derived  his  Socialist  impulse  from  no  theory  or  philosophy  or 
reasoning  of  his  intellect,  but  from  his  very  being.  ” 32 

So  we  know  from  the  outset  where  he  aims  to  arrive  and  what  idea  w ill 
motivate  his  book.  Nevertheless,  he  is  very  clumsy  when  he  admits  to  us  that 
his  memory  “is  one  of  the  poorest  so  far  as  it  concerns  retaining  in  the  ordinary 
way  a recollection  of  words  or  phrases”.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  “exceedingly 
retentive  of  visual  or  pictorial  impressions”,  but,  he  repeats,  he  is  usually 
obliged  “to  content  myself  with  giving  the  barest  indication  of  the  conver- 
sations”  But  he  claims  that,  where  Morris  is  concerned,  he  has  been  touched 
with  a sort  of  grace  and  can  reproduce  “the  conversations  . . . word  lor  word 
So  his  memory  is  subject  to  “a  sort  of  'illumination  ’or  ‘inspiration'  Which 
does  not  prevent  his  making  an  enormous  admission  in  the  last  pages  of  his 
narrative: 

“I  must  warn  my  readers  that  in  these  jottings  I am  giving  rather  what 
express  my  present  impression  of  some  of  Morris’s  observations  than 
what  he  actually  said  or  meant  to  convey.  ” 34 

His  was  indeed  a curious  inspiration,  as  we  shall  be  able  to  judge.  The  first 
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surprising  incident  he  recounts,  which  the  critics  have  reproduced  faithfully,  is 
dated  December  1884.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  the  break  between  Morris  and 
Hyndman  which,  a few  weeks  later,  led  to  the  split  in  the  Social  Democratic 
Federation  and  the  foundation  of  the  Socialist  League.  Morris  is  making  a 
propaganda  tour  in  Scotland,  where  he  discovers  proof  of  Hyndmans 
treacherous  insinuations  about  Scheu.  With  the  aim  of  making  the  peace,  he 
goes  to  Glasgow'  and  has  a long  discussion  with  the  militants  of  the  S.D.F., 
who  are  tense  and  divided.  At  the  end  of  the  conversation,  Nairne,  the  branch 
secretary  and  a rigid  supporter  of  Hyndman’s  dogmatic  line,  takes  Morris  to 
task  and  asks  whether  he  accepts  the  Marxist  theory  of  value.  If  one  is  to 
believe  Glasier,  Morris  then  exclaims: 

i am  asked  if  I believe  in  Marx's  theory  of  value.  To  speak  quite 
frankly,  I do  not  know  what  Marx’s  theory  of  value  is,  and  I'm  damned  if 
I want  to  know  . . . Truth  to  say,  my  friends,  I have  tried  to  understand 
Marx's  theory,  but  political  economy  is  not  in  my  line,  and  much  of  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  dreary  rubbish.  But  I am,  I hope,  a Socialist  none 
the  less.  It  is  enough  political  economy  for  me  to  know  that  the  idle  class 
is  rich  and  the  working  class  is  poor,  and  that  the  rich  are  rich  because 
they  rob  the  poor  That  I know  because  I see  it  with  my  eyes.  I need  no 
books  to  convince  me  of  it.  And  it  does  not  matter  a rap,  it  seems  to  me, 
whether  the  robbery  is  accomplished  by  what  is  termed  surplus  value,  or 
by  means  of  serfage  or  open  brigandage.  The  whole  system  is  monstrous 
and  intolerable,  and  what  we  Socialists  have  got  to  do  is  to  work  together 
for  its  complete  overthrow,  and  for  the  establishment  in  its  stead  of  a 
system  of  co-operation  where  there  shall  be  no  masters  or  slaves,  but 
where  everyone  will  live  and  work  jollily  together  as  neighbours  and 
comrades  for  the  equal  good  of  all.  That,  in  a nutshell,  is  my  political 
economy  and  my  social  democracy.”  35 

Let  me  say  frankly  that  all  the  last  part  of  this  speech  is  entirely  probable. 
Morris  had  come  to  calm  tempers  and  exhort  the  militants  to  “work  together”, 
setting  aside  their  separate  tendencies.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  he  was 
irritated  by  Nairne ’s  hostile  attitude  and  sectarian  dogmatism  But  it  is  un- 
believable that  he  could  have  expressed  himself  in  such  terms  about  Marx  at  a 
time  when,  as  we  shall  see,  he  was  making  a sustained  effort  to  master  the 
theory  of  Marx’s  doctrine  and  to  expound  it  in  many  articles  and  lectures  The 
theory  of  value  and  surplus  value  had  been  familiar  to  him  for  two  years  and 
up  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  never  stopped  making  it  the  basis  ol  his  political 
teaching  At  the  most  it  is  possible  that  he  might,  with  his  habitual  modesty, 
have  declared  that  his  competence  in  this  field  was  inadequate  and  that  he  had 
wanted  to  avoid  his  listeners  being  discouraged  by  the  difficulties  of  theoretical 
education  For  the  rest,  this  anecdote  of  Glasier  s,  for  which  no  corroboration 
has  ever  been  forthcoming,  appears  as  a gross  falsification  contrary  to 
everything  we  know  about  Morris. 

But  Glasier  did  not  stop  there.  On  18  October  1890,  in  an  interview  given  to 
Cassell’s  Sunday  Journal 56  which  had  attracted  some  attention,  Morris  had 
avowed  his  debt  to  Karl  Marx  and  said  that  the  socialist  movement  could 
never  have  attained  such  strength  if  Marx  had  not  given  it  a scientific  basis 
Glasier  claims  to  have  been  surprised  at  this  declaration  and  to  have  asked 
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Morris  fc-  an  explanation.  And  here  is  the  explanation  Morns  is  supposed  t0 
have  given  him: 

"I  don’t  think  the  Cassell's  Magazine  chap  quite  put  it  as  J gave  it  to 
him  . but  it  is  quite  true  that  1 put  some  emphasis  on  Marx  - more 
than  I ought  to  have  done,  perhaps.  The  fact  is  that  1 have  often  tried  to 
read  the  old  German  Israelite,  but  have  never  been  able  to  make  head  or 
tail  of  his  algebraics.  Me  is  stiffer  reading  than  some  of  Browning’s 
poetry.  But  you  see  most  people  think  I am  a Socialist  because  1 am  a 
crazy  sort  of  artist  and  poet  chap,  and  I mentioned  Marx  because  1 
wanted  to  be  upsides  with  them  and  make  them  believe  that  I am  really  a 
tremendous  Political  Economist  - which,  thank  God,  I am  not!  1 don't 
think  I ever  read  a book  on  Political  Economy  in  my  life  - barring,  if  you 
choose  to  call  it  such,  Ruskin's  Unto  this  Last  - and  I 'll  take  precious  good 
care  that  I never  will!”  3 

While  one  could,  in  the  case  of  the  previously  quoted  declaration,  admit  the 
remote  possibility  of  its  being  a question  of  real  remarks  dishonestly  twisted, 
here  everything  is  obviously  invention  and  falsehood.  I overlook  the  alteration 
of  the  name  of  the  paper.  It  is  more  serious  that  Glasier  locates  this  conversa- 
tion '‘a  year  or  two  after”  the  Glasgow'  incident,  that  is,  in  1885  or  1886, 
whereas  the  interview  took  place  in  1890,  at  a time  when  Morris  had  declared 
his  position  w ithout  the  slightest  ambiguity  upon  many  occasions:  is  so  serious 
a chronological  discrepancy  due  to  a simple  lapse  of  memory ? 

Let  us  come  to  the  remarks  themselves.  Is  it  conceivable  that  Morris  should 
have  denied  himself  in  this  fashion  before  one  who  claimed  to  be  his  most 
devoted  follower?  Why,  if  the  journalist  had  misrepresented  his  meaning,  did 
Morris  not  send  a letter  of  correction  to  the  weekly,  as  he  did  on  other  oc- 
casions? Is  it  consistent  with  Morris’s  character  to  try  to  appear  more 
knowledgeable  than  he  was,  when  we  are  constantly  being  hindered  (I  shall 
come  back  to  this  point)  by  his  excessive  modesty?  Can  one  believe  that  he 
spoke  of  Marx  (and  it  would  really  have  been  the  only  time  in  his  life)  in  the 
terms  which  Glasier  reports?  Is  it  possible  that  he  would  have  lied  to  the  latter 
over  the  extent  of  his  reading?  As  E.  P.  Thompson  justly  says,  "the  questions 
are  unnecessary.  It  is  easier  to  ask  why  Glasier  w'ould  have  liked  Morris  to  have 
said  these  things.”  i8 

And  that  is  not  all.  Glasier  carries  calumny  further,  and  one  is  astounded 
that  May  should  have  given  her  backing  to  his  book.  He  wrote,  in  fact 

"It  is  true  thai  occasionally  he  used  distinctly  Marxist  phrases  in  his 
lectures,  and  so  gave  the  impression  that  he  accepted  in  the  main  the 
Scientific  Socialist  position.  This  was  notably  the  case  in  that  most  un- 
satisfactory series  of  chapters,  Socialism,  from  the  Root  up,  w hich  he  wrote 
for  Commonweal  in  1886-88  jointly  with  Belfort  Bax,  or  rather,  which,  as 
he  himself  said,  Bax  wrote  and  he  said  ditto  to.  They  were  afterwards 
republished  in  book-form  under  the  title  Socialism:  Us  Growth  and  Outcome. 

But  no  one  who  knew  him  personally,  or  was  familiar  with  the  general 
body  of  his  writings,  could  fail  to  perceive  that  these  Marxist  ideas  did 
not  really  belong  to  his  own  sphere  of  Socialist  thought,  but  were 
adopted  by  him  because  of  their  almost  universal  acceptance  by  his 
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fellow  Socialists,  and  because  he  did  not  feel  disposed  to  bother  about 
doctrines  which,  whether  true  or  false,  hardly  interested  him.  ” * 

Attain,  the  lie  is  multiple  It  is  false  to  say  that  at  this  time  Marx's  ideas  were 
almost  universally  accepted  by  Morris’s  comrades  in  the  struggle,  and  the 
fight  he  had  to  carry  on  within  his  own  organisation  against  very  different 
ideologies  is  most  significant.  It  is  contrary  to  all  we  know  about  him  to  accuse 
him  of  following  the  crowd,  and  Glasier  goes  much  further,  finishing  up  by 
making  him  a real  hypocrite.  It  is  a lie  to  write  that  there  exists  the  smallest 
contradiction  between  the  ideology  of  the  book  in  question  and  the  whole  of 
Morris’s  writings  after  1883-84.  Finally,  it  is  a shameful  slander  to  claim  that 
Morris  played  no  part  in  writing  the  book.  Not  only  did  he  never  admit 
anything  of  the  sort,  as  Glasier  dares  to  claim,  but  the  preface  to  the  book,  in- 
itialled by  Morris  and  Bax,  ends  with  these  words: 

“We  have  only  further  to  add  that  the  work  has  been  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word  a collaboration each  sentence  having  been  carefully 
considered  by  both  authors  in  common,  although  now  one,  now  the 
other,  has  had  more  to  do  with  initial  suggestions  in  different  portions  of 
the  work.” 

In  earlier  chapters  I was  able  to  establish  that  this  declaration  very  precisely 
reflects  the  conditions  of  this  collaboration,  about  which  I shall  have  more  to 
say.  For  the  moment  I shall  content  myself  with  saying,  in  the  words  of  Glasier 
himself,  that  “no  one  who  was  familiar  with  the  general  body  of  his  writings” 
could  fail  to  recognise  unmistakeably  his  preoccupations  and  his  style  in  the 
very  chapter  devoted  to  scientific  socialism,  illustrated  by  examples  borrowed 
from  Dickens,  from  mediaeval  history  and  from  the  art  of  dyeing. 

I would  like  to  conclude  this  rapid  summary  of  the  part  played  by  Glasier  in 
the  falsification  of  the  image  of  Morris  by  reproducing  a very  judicious  obser- 
vation of  E.  P.  Thompson’s.  By  dint  of  attempting  to  de-intellectualise  Morris, 
by  passing  over  in  silence  his  activity  as  a militant  conscious  of  his  respon- 
sibilities and  ignoring  the  seriousness  of  his  thinking,  Glasier,  who  gives  a very 
lively  description  of  the  robust  impulsiveness  of  the  man  in  his  daily  life, 
manages  in  the  end  to  give  us  the  impression  that  he  is  dealing  with  a generous 
and  eccentric  buffoon,  and  that  too  has  its  part  in  the  legend  handed  down  by 
tradition.42 

I repeat  (and  I make  a point  of  doing  so  that  there  shall  be  no  misunderstan- 
ding about  my  intentions)  that  the  good  faith  of  the  innumerable  interpreters 
has  been  led  astray  by  these  successive  distortions,  which  they  found  in  vary- 
ing degree  in  the  only  direct  evidence  at  their  disposal.  Their  failing  has  lain  in 
reproducing  them  without  the  smallest  critical  discretion,  in  complacent  ig- 
norance of  the  works  themselves  and  lacking  an  understanding  of  their 
sources. 

However,  we  cannot  indiscriminately  grant  them  a general  absolution, 
because  Glasier  the  twister  found  at  least  one  among  them  to  emulate  him, 
and  I must  refer  to  him  because  his  book  enjoyed  wide  publicity.  In  1940  there 
appeared  in  New  York,  under  the  signature  of  Lloyd  Wendell  Eshleman,  a 
book  entitled:  ,4  Victorian  Rebel:  the  Life  of  William  Morns . The  same  book, 
slightly  revised,  was  republished  in  London  in  1949  under  the  title  William 
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Morns  Prophet  oj  England's  Mew  Order  and  under  the  signature  of  Lloyd  h- 
Grey  'Hv  author  had  written  to  S.  Cockerell,  probably  asking  for  mfomuiion 
or  permission.  Cockerell  sent  the  letter  on  to  Mar  kail,  who  returned  it  with  4 
covering  letter  in  which  he  wrote:  “Its  ambiguity,  not  to  say  insincerity,  dor. 
not  give  a favourable  opinion  of  him  or  of  his  forthcoming  Life  4 The 
cautious  Mackail's  apprehension  was  well-founded,  if  only  on  account  of  the 
off-hand  way  in  which  the  author  commented  upon  his  work  in  the 
bibliography. 

Yet  it  was  to  Mackail’s  authority  that  Lloyd  Eric  Grey  legitimately  appeal- 
ed when  he  wrote: 

“Morris's  means,  unlike  those  advocated  or  employed  by  Karl  Marx 
and  the  advocates  of  Scientific  Socialism , were  not  evolved  as  the  result  of 
economic  formulae,  nor  were  they,  as  Doctor  Mackail  has  pointed  out, 
the  result  of  economic  reasoning."  44 

We  have  seen,  too,  whence  he  might  have  got  the  idea  that  Morris  “studied 
Marx  with  great  labour,  difficulty  and  lack  of  sympathy"  4 But  Mackail  did 
not  go  far  enough  for  his  liking,  and  Bruce  Glasier's  absurd  calumnies  no 
doubt  satisfied  him  more.  He  quotes  a letter  written  to  him  in  1936  by  a cer- 
tain Cosmo  Rowe  (of  whom  I have  been  unable  to  find  a trace  anywhere)  who 
is  said  to  have  known  Morris  well  in  the  'nineties  and  who  relates  that 
whenever  the  poet  was  told  he  should  read  Marx  he  invariably  replied  ^Why 
should  I read  Marx?  I can  see  the  evils  of  society  without  going  to  him  It  is 
difficult  to  decide  which  there  is  more  of,  lies  or  contradictions.  It  goes  without 
saying  that,  for  L.  E.  Grey,  Morris's  writings  “do  not  suggest  many  Marxian 
ideas".4  This  ineffable  American  of  the  cold- war  era  asserts  that  Morns  had 
“a  strong  aversion  to  all  Eastern  influences"  and  a “preference  k>r  ^ extern,  or 
European  culture";48  in  other  wrords,  “Morris's  ideas  were  innately  English 
while  “Hyndman,  on  the  other  hand,  wanted  Marxism  One  cannot  help 
recalling  the  famous  “Kommunist  pas  franqais  uttered  by  one  of  Hitler  i 
officers  commanding  a firing  squad  at  Chiteaubriant,  and  one  is  left  a little 
bemused  when  L.  E.  Grey  seeks  for  Morris  a spiritual  forefather  in  Karo 
whose  influence,  even  if  not  Marxist,  stems  from  the  same  eastern  country,  and 
whom  Morris  could  scarcely  have  known  other  than  by  name  But  w.i>  Mono 
even  a socialist?  No,  replies  Grey,  that  is  pure  legend;  “he  has  been  made  to 
appear  as  a man  who  was  in  active  and  violent  revolt  against  the  capitalism 
government";  such  ideas  “are  not  true",  and  “Morris  was  a Socialist  or.lv  in 
the  etymological  sense  of  believing  that  man  must  become  a social  animal* 
Grey  does  not  hesitate  to  write  that  “class  struggle  was  abhorrent  to 
Morris"  Is  there  any  need  to  say  that  all  these  assertions  are  unaccom- 
panied by  any  reference?  The  scarcitv  of  quotations  in  the  book  is,  in  fact, 
striking 

However  there  are  some,  and  one  of  them  is  worth  re-quoting  So  far  l have 
only  picked  out  untruthful  insinuations  and  baseless  assertions  Thcv  art 
hardly  original  and  would  not  have  been  worth  our  attention  if  Llo>d  Enc 
Grrv  had  not  distinguished  himself  by  a genuine  process  which  Bruce  (i  latter 
himself  would  not  have  dared  to  attempt  Here  is  what  he  managed  to  write 

"Moms  believed  that  all  historic  progress  and  decay  can  be  inter- 
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prated  in  terms  of  thr  interplay  between  art  and  •cxiety.  artistic  cau%rs 
and  effects  talcing  precedence  over  all  others. 

It  is  this  philosophy  of  historic  change  which  caused  Morns  to  dis- 
agree at  heart  with  the  ‘economics’  and  ‘historical  materialism’  of  Karl 
Marx's  Dm  Kapilat  (just  as  a similar  philosophy  caused  Benedetto  Croce 
to  disagree  many  years  later)  and  to  write  to  the  members  of  the  Marx- 
ian Social  Democratic  Federation  that  any  one  who  believes  that  ‘knifr 
and  fork’  economics  takes  precedence  over  ‘art  and  cultivation  does 
not  understand  what  art  means’.”  S2 

On  16  June  1894,  Morris  had  written,  in  the  celebrated  autobiographical  ar- 
ticle from  which  I have  quoted  several  times,  and  which  was  published  in 
Justue 

“Surely  any  one  who  professes  to  think  that  the  question  of  art  and 
cultivation  must  go  before  that  of  the  knife  and  fork  (and  there  are  some 
who  do  propose  that)  does  not  understand  what  art  means  or  how  its 
roots  must  have  a soil  of  thriving  and  unanxious  life  “ 

I do  not  personally  know  of  any  example  of  falsification  so  impudent  as  that 
of  Llovd  trie  Grev  It  is  the  latest  in  date  and  marks  the  climax  of  a long 
legend.  Since  the  publication  of  E P.  Thompson’s  book  in  1955.  there  are 
certain  things  one  no  longer  dares  say,  although  the  temptation  remains  strong 
and  sometimes  ill-repressed  I ask  you  to  believe  that  it  was  necessary  to 
recall  these  matters  in  order  to  appreciate  the  need  for  a serious  study  of  the 
facts.  Fhat  is  the  sole  justification  for  this  preamble,  which  is  as  nauseating  as 
it  is  long 


• * * 

It  we  arc  to  assess  the  exact  extent  of  Morris’s  knowledge  of  the  works  of  Marx, 
two  preliminary  remarks  are  essential  The  first  is  of  a psychological  nature. 
Morns,  w ho  at  first  glance  seems  so  straightforward,  so  much  of  a piece,  so 
spontaneous,  does  not  reveal  himself  so  easily.  This  characteristic,  which  one 
observers  in  connection  with  his  love  life,  affected  his  intellectual  life  also. 
Vawen  blunt  remarked  that  “of  poetry  he  affected  to  have  little  knowledge, 
and  of  the  work  of  those  he  was  averse  to  he  would  pretend  never  to  have  read  a 
word”, **  In  conversation,  he  always  moved  forward  cautiously. 

“You  never  knew  how  much  Morris  had  up  his  sleeve,"  wrote  Shaw, 
“until  he  thought  you  knew  enough  to  understand  him.“ 

He  notes  elsewhere  that 

“there  was  a certain  intellectual  roguery  about  him  of  which  his  intimate 
friends  were  very  well  aware;  so  that  if  a subject  was  thrust  on  him,  the 
aggressor  was  sure  to  be  ridiculously  taken  in  if  he  did  not  calculate  on 
Morris's  knowing  much  more  about  it  than  he  pretended  to.’’ 

lie  had  a horror  of  showing-off  and  when  he  was  speaking  of  himself  he 
practised  the  British  art  of  understatement  to  the  limit  We  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  taken  in. 
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On  quite  a different  plane  of  ideas,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  how  vast  was  the 
ignorance  of  Marxism  in  the  England  of  the  eighties.  ITie  word  itself  was 
vet  current  and  E.  1).  I*  Mire  has  established,  by  a careful  reading  of 
successive  issues  of  the  year  1884  of  the  weekly  Justice,  then  the  only  English 
Marxist  publication,  that  it  was  not  used  in  it  on  a single  occasion. ?</  Marx's 
death,  in  1883,  would  have  escaped  the  notice  of  The  Time s if  its  Pans  cor- 
respondent  had  not  sent  a paragraph  recalling  his  European  reputation.  The 
first  English  edition  of  Capital,  in  the  translation  of  S.  Moore  and  E Aveling 
only  appeared  in  1887,  and  sold  500  copies,  half  of  them  in  the  United  States, 
in  the  course  of  a year,  from  July  1887,  only  65  copies  went  The  author  s 
royalties  paid  to  Marx's  daughters  were  derisory. t]  The  Conwnmut  Mamjr  i 
had  appeared  in  English  in  1886,  as  had  Wage-Labour  and  Capital , and  there 
was  no  translation  of  Engels’s  pamphlet.  Socialism , Utopian  and  Scientific  before 
1892.  Only  The  Cml  War  in  France  had  been  published  in  England  as  earlv  as 
1871. 


Pease,  in  his  History  of  the  Fabian  Society . gives  a picture  of  the  atmosphere  of 
indifference  towards  Marxism  during  these  years  in  words  which  are 
somewhat  spiteful  but  not  at  all  exaggerated.  Even  in  the  privileged  circle  of 
the  Democratic  Federation,  know  ledge  of  Marxism  seems,  if  one  is  to  believe 
Bernard  Shaw,  to  have  been  limited  At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  I)  F he 
writes,  i was  told  that  I knew  nothing  because  I had  not  read  Karl  Marx  I 
read  Karl  Marx  and  then  found  that  none  of  the  rest  had.  The  detail  is  ioo 
juicy  not  to  have  been  contrived,  but  Shaw  was  only  exaggerating  shghtlv 

Morris  joined  the  D F on  13  January  1883  He  was  to  write  later  that,  until 
then,  he  had  never  heard  of  Karl  Marx  4 Very  probably  upon  Hyndmans 
adxice,  he  almost  immediately  embarked  upon  reading  C apital  in  the  LachStrc 
French  edition  (1872—75)  and  we  know  from  May  Morris  that  he  read 
French  easily  V'  He  read  the  book,  she  writes,  “with  determination  and 
"with  what  unrest  of  spirit  his  family  well  remember  . Mat  kail  quotes 

extracts  from  a private  diary  (which  Philip  Henderson  attributes  to  (Vermeil 
Price,  and  the  supposition  is  plausible)  in  which  Morris  is  described  ^ 
“bubbling  over  with  Karl  Marx*\  under  the  date  of  22  February  1883 
which,  we  note  in  passing,  contradicts  his  own  statements.  From  that  moment, 
references  to  Capital  and,  even  more,  borrowings  from  it,  l become  increasing!* 
frequent  in  his  work,  as  we  shall  see.  0 Like  various  other  socialists  in  the^e 
early  years.  Pease  and  Shaw  for  instance,  1 Morris  still  only  knew  the  French 
edition.  In  November  1886  we  find  in  Commonweal  an  advertisement  tor  thr 
English  edition  “under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  F Engels  ",  ‘ and  it  is  certain 
that  Morris  reread  Capital  in  F'.nglish  in  I88“\  ' We  find  both  edition* 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the  sale  of  Morris’s  library  at  Sotheby  s in  18°K 

1 he  Communist  Manifesto  does  not  appear  to  have  been  published  in  England 
before  1886,  but  there  were  American  editions  dating  from  before  1883  It  is 
possible  that  Morris  may  have  known  one  of  them  and  altogether  probable 
that  he  had  access  to  Laura  I*afargue’$  French  translation  published  in  August 
1 883  in  the  first  issue  of  Le  Socialist? . 

However,  in  I8«4.  in  a pamphlet  published  jointly  by  Morris  and  Hyndman 
A Summon  »Jlh<  PnnctpUs  of  Socialism,  there  is  mention  of ‘the  famous  Conmwf 
Mamhto  of  Marx  and  hngels  which  first  formulated  in  a distinct  shape  the 
Hreal  truth  of  the  inevitable  struggle  of  classes  so  long  as  classes  exist  ' We 
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find  a quotation  from  it  in  the  Manifesto  of  the  Socialist  League,  and  May 
Morris,  a propos  the  formation  of  the  S.L  , indicates  that  the  Manifesto  ol  Marx 
and  Lngels  ‘'was  among  the  ‘documents’  of  our  Socialist  history  ” The 
whole  of  Morris’s  work  is  studded  with  ideas  borrowed  from  this  document. 
Reviewing  a book  by  Kempner:  Common-sense  Socialism,  in  1887,  he  con- 
gratulates the  author  on  having  used  the  word  communism  “in  the  sense  that 
it  is  used  in  the  Manifesto  of  Marx  and  Engels  of  1847‘\  Finally,  in  Socialism, 
its  drou  th  and  Outcome , which  re-issued  articles  published  by  Bax  and  Morris  in 
Commomveal  in  1887,  reference  is  made  to  the  Manifesto  as  being  “the  first 
appearance  in  politics  of  modern  or  scientific  Socialism”,  and  the  first 
manifestation  of  “practical  unity  of  aim  between  the  theorist  and  the  agitator 
for  immediate  gains”.  K 

The  same  is  true  of  Socialism,  i'topum  and  Scientific , by  Engels2  which  is  quoted 
at  length,  from  the  French  edition  of  1880  by  Paul  Lafargue  We  saw  earlier 
that  it  was  from  this  pamphlet  that  Morris  borrowed  the  integration  into 
Marxism  of  Saint-Simon's  predictions  and  the  idea  of  the  administration  of 
things  replacing  the  government  of  people  We  saw  also,  a propos  Babeuf,  that 
he  had  probably  read  it  in  1885. 

In  1887  there  appeared  in  the  United  States  the  first  English-language  edi- 
tion of  7 He  Position  of  the  Working  Class  in  Britain  Engels  informed  his  translator. 
Florence  Kelley  W ischnewetzky,  that  he  had  sent  a copy  to  Morris  *’  and  two 
months  later  he  confirmed  to  her  that  he  had  sent  it  to  him  “personally”.  * 
This  gesture  was  certainly  appreciated,  because  in  December  1887  there 
appeared  in  Commomotal  the  first  of  what  was  to  have  been  a scries  by  H.  A 
Barker  upon  the  facts  brought  out  by  Engels's  book.  In  fact  only  the  first  arti- 
cle apjveared  v 

As  far  as  the  other  works  of  Marx  and  Engels  are  concerned  we  are  reduced 
to  conjecture  W <u>e- Labour  ond  Capital  had  been  translated  in  1886  by  Joynes. 
whom  Morris  knew  very  well,  which  implies  a weak  presumption  In  the 
theoretical  handbook  reference  is  made  to  The  Poverty  of  Philosophy , but  the 
little  interest  that  Morris  showed  in  Proudhon  leads  me  to  suppose  that  Bax 
was  roponsible  lor  this  reference.  The  same  applies  to  other  works  referred  to 
there  I he  Holy  hamily,  l he  IHth  Brumatre  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  Contribution  to  the 
( 'iti'jit'  of  fhditual  Economy.  However,  given  the  very  close  collaboration  which 
existed  lor  years  between  the  two  men,  it  is  not  out  of  the  question  for  Bax  to 
have  acquainted  Morris  with  their  contents,  as  well  as  those  of  Anit- DShrtng 
and  lading  Feuerbach.  The  Civil  War  in  France  is  not  mentioned  anywhere,  but 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Morris  read  this  book,  not  only  on  account 
of  his  enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  the  Commune  but  still  more  because  the  idea 
that  it  is  necessary  to  smash  the  State  apparatus  is  found  in  his  writings 

Engels's  Ongtn  of  the  Famtly  poses  a more  delicate  problem  The  first  German 
edition  was  in  1884.  There  was  an  Italian  translation  in  1885,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Morris  knew  of  it  (we  do  not  even  know  whether  fie  knew  any  Italian), 
and  the  first  French  translation  only  appeared  in  18^3.  He  was  not  very  well 
informed  about  Engels’s  theories  in  1886,  since  he  was  still  confusing  clan  and 
familv  '*  However,  Hyndman  had,  two  years  earlier,  reviewed  the  work,  in 
somewhat  disdainful  terms,  moreover,  since  he  saw  in  it  nothing  but  “an 
abstract  of  Morgan's  work”.1  Whatecer  the  facts  then,  it  is  clear  that  from 
1888  Morns  had  a very  accurate  knowledge  of  these  theories,  which  shows 
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( >nc  question  to  mind  did  Morns  undnitand  German1  No,  hr  wrolr, 

“Goethe  and  Heine  I cannot  read  since*  I don't  know  Herman’  h Hr 
explained  to  tlu*  reporter  of  ( awell  \ Sutulay  Journal,  in  thr  course  ol  that  inter 
view  whit  h aroused  Brut  e Glaxiri  'v  venom,  that,  il  lie  read  ( in  French  it 
was  btt.iuse  "unfortunately  I don't  read  (.terman*  h In  thr  couisr  nl  .i 
fnendlx  gathering  at  home,  in  1883,  fie  chatted  vvith  a certain  Dr.  Bo<k,  who 
had  a specialised  knowledge  of  old  traditions  in  weaving,  and  who  did  not 
know  English  "I  had  to  talk  English-French  against  his  German-French 
In  August  1 884,  relations  began  to  deteriorate  between  him  and  1 lyndmsn, 
who  had  greatly  helped  his  political  education,  and  he  wrote  to  his  Austrian 
friend  Andreas  Scheu: 

I feel  myself  weak  as  to  the  Sc  ience  of  Socialism  on  many  points,  1 
wish  I knew  German,  as  I see  I must  certainly  learn  it  By  the  way,  as 
to  the  German,  do  you  know  any  Socialist  who  knows  English  who 
would  reaci  with  me,  say  in  about  a month  from  now  to  begin  with;  it 
might  be  convenient  to  someone.”  01 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  this  suggestion  led  to  any  arrange- 
ment  It  could,  clearly,  have  been  an  oblique  appeal  to  Scheu  himself,  since  the 
latter  had  settled  in  Edinburgh  a month  earlier  In  any  case.  Morris  was  await 
of  a serious  gap,  and  it  would  be  astonishing  if  he  made  no  attempt  to  fill  it 
He  c ertainly  vvould  have  had  no  great  difficulty  in  doing  so,  because  the 
struc  ture  of  t Germanic  dialects  was  familiar  to  him.  In  1869  he  had  learned 
Icelandic  with  Magnusson  and,  on  his  own  showing,  he  was  capable  of 
reading  it  and  speaking  it  fluently  ' He  appears  to  have  had  more  difficulty 
(but  he  was  twenty-three  years  older)  in  familiarising  himself  with  Anglo-Sax- 
on when  he  prepared  his  translation  of  Beowulf,  but  he  took  lessons  from  a 
specialist,  A J.  Wyatt,  and  seems  to  have  made  rapid  progress;  in  1893  he  felt 
himself  able  "to  appreciate  the  language”  4 As  for  German  proper,  in  1886  he 
declared,  somewhat  oddly,  he  could  "only  read  even  old  German  with  great 
difficulty”  and  Bernard  Shaw  relates  that  "he  could  read  Martin  Luther  $ 
Bible,  but  no  later  German  Other  facts  incline  me  not  to  pay  loo  much 
attention  to  his  professions  of  ignorance  In  September  1881  he  appeared  to  be 
perfectly  au  courant  with  the  contents  of  a provocative  article  by  the  anarchist 
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II  one  u prepared  to  net  Aiidr  the  interested,  contradictory  and  improbable  m 
xinuntiorm  ol  Brute  ( Under,  which  are  un<  orruhorated  hy  any  other  evident  <•. 
one  m struck  hy  the  contljmt  admiration  expensed  lor  Karl  Marx  111  Morrw’s 
writing  I have  already  quoted  the  autobiographical  article  “How  I Hujitk-  .1 
Socialist"  ( 1 HO-4 ),  in  which  he  relate*  his  first  contact  with  ( ufntat , “that  great 
work”,  and  this  is  the  expression  he  most  often  uses  when  he  refers  to  it  I have 
also  quoted  the  interview  given  to  CaneU\  Sunday  Journal  ( 1 Hc>0).  in  which  tin- 
fact  is  stressed  that  Marx,  hy  giving  socialism  a scientific  Imsis,  opened  the 
way  lor  it  to  extend  its  power.  Hir  dates  of  these  two  declarations  arc  sulln  irnr 
to  show  that,  contrary  to  the  accumulation  of  legends,  Morris  never  < hanged 
his  attitude  and  that,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  he  was,  in  Bernard  Shaw’s  phrase 
“on  the  side  of  Karl  Marx  contra  mundum", 100 

I hr  upsurge  of  enthusiasm  produced  by  his  disc  overy  of  Capital  in  1 HH A 
lasted  a long  time  On  16  March  1884,  he  took  part  in  the  ceremony  marking 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Marx  and  wrote  to  his  wife  that  he  per- 
formed a religious  function  ...  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  Karl  Marx  and 
the  Commune", ,01  One  can  feel  that  he  was  obsessed  by  the  thoughts  which 
these  readings  provoked  and  by  the  need  to  pass  them  on.  On  1st  July,  at  the 
seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  ol  Ancient 
Buildings,  he  obviously  could  contain  himself  no  longer  and  said  to  Ins 
probably  somewhat  astonished  listeners: 

The  exigencies  of  my  own  work  have  driven  me  to  dig  pretty  deeply 
into  the  strata  of  the  eighteenth-century  workshop  system,  and  I could 
clearly  see  how  very  different  it  is  from  the  factory  system  of  today,  with 
which  it  is  commonly  confounded;  therefore  it  was  with  a ready  sym- 
pathy that  I read  the  full  explanations  of  the  change  and  its  tendencies  in 
the  writings  of  a man,  I will  say  a great  man,  whom.  I suppose,  1 ought 
not  to  name  in  this  company,  and  who  cleared  rny  mind  on  several  points 
(also  unmentionable  here)  relating  to  this  subject  ol  labour  and  its 
products."1'*’ 
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I'his  allusion  to  the  fourth  section  of  the  first  volume  of  Capital  shows  the  ex- 
tent  to  which  Morns  had  been  captivated  by  the  Marxist  analysis  of  the  divj. 
smn  of  labour  in  its  evolution 

His  special  interest  in  this  analysis  continued  to  appear  fora  long  time  and 
in  IKHH.  during  another  lecture,  he  again  referred  to  “the  admirable  account  of 
the  different  epochs  of  production  given  in  Karl  Marx'  great  work  entitled 
C*fnUd\  and  exc  used  himself  for  briefly  repeating  “what,  chiefly  owing  to 
Marx,  ha>  bet  ome  a commonplace  of  Socialism ” 104  It  is  even  apparent  that  he 
must  have  again  reread  these  chapters  of  Capital , because,  two  years  later,  in 
1890.  he  referred  to  it  in  order  to  criticise  the  inadequacies  of  the  study  of  this 
problem  made  bv  Sidney  Webb  in  Fabian  Essays. 

Mr  Sidney  Webb  has  ignored  the  transition  period  of  industry  which 
began  in  the  sixteenth  century  w ith  the  break  up  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
the  shoving  out  of  the  people  from  the  land.  This  transition  is  treated  of 
by  Karl  Marx  with  great  care  and  precision  under  the  name  of  the 
“Manufacturing  Period"  . . and  some  mention  of  it  ought  to  have  been 
included  in  Mr.  Sidney  Webb's  'history1."  104 

But  his  admiration  was  not  restricted  to  the  treatment  of  a particular  ques- 
tion. it  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  doctrine: 

To  (iermany  we  owe  the  school  of  economists,  at  w hose  head  stands 
Karl  Marx,  who  have  made  modern  Socialism  what  it  is." 

lie  contrasts  the  utopian  socialism  of  the  previous  epoch,  based  upon 
mutual  consent  and  consisting  of  “more  or  less  artificial  ideal  societies,  con- 
structed within  capitalist  society,  with  the  scientific  socialism  of  the  new 
school,  its  historical  conception  of  the  law  s of  evolution  and  its  demonstration 
of  the  inevitability  of  an  entirely  new  system.  I(*  Not  only  does  he  proclaim  his 
support  for  Marxism,  but  he  effectively  protests  against  attacks  directed 
against  Marx's  works,  as  is  evidenced  by  a strange  unpublished  letter  from 
Annie  Besant,  who  was  persuaded  by  Morris  to  eliminate  accusations  of 
prolixity  and  pedantry  from  a reprint  of  her  articles.  1 * finally,  it  was  in  this 
same  year  1886  that  he  started  with  Bax  the  series  of  Commonweal  articles 
collected  together  in  1893  as  Socialism,  Us  Growth  and  Outcome , which  provides  an 
interpretation  of  the  theories  of  Marx , “the  author  of  the  most  thorough 
criticism  of  the  capitalistic  system  of  production-'.  In  Chapter  XIX  there  is  to 
be  found  a long  analysis  of  the  first  volume  of  Capital , that  “epoch-making 
work'*. 

With  Morris  there  was  no  question  of  passive  admiration,  but  of  study  pur- 
sued over  the  years,  a long  accumulation  that  was,  in  the  beginning,  extremely 
difficult  Such  difficulty  was  very  understandable  in  the  case  of  a man  com- 
pletely without  any  theoretical  education  before  the  ’eighties  and  who  had  liv- 
ed only  for  poetry'  and  art  The  difficulty  was  the  greater  because  Marx’s 
theories  overturned  all  the  economic  conceptions  current  at  the  time,  which 
formed  the  basis  for  the  social  mythology  of  the  Victorian  era.  The  difficulty 
was,  moreover,  purposely  exaggerated  by  the  opponents  of  Marxism  in  order 
to  discourage  attempts  at  first-hand  reading  of  the  works,  and  one  can  say  that 
this  deliberate  exaggeration  is  a practice  still  assiduously  maintained  today  In 
1880.  a reporter  of  the  periodical  To-Day,  giving  an  account  of  a lecture  of 
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Morris’s  entitled  How  Shall  We  Live  Then?  put  this  sentence  into  Morris's 
mouth:  "You  may  imagine,”  said  Mr.  Morris,  “what  my  sensations  were  on 
taking  my  first  plunge  into  Karl  Marx’s  Capital . and  the  audience,  with  lively 
recollections  of  mathematical  formulae,  laughed  and  cheered  sympathet- 
ically. ”,MM  One  may  wonder  how-  many  of  the  audience,  including  the 
journalist,  had  themselves  read  Capital.  But  the  question  need  not  be  asked, 
for  the  simple  reason  that,  once  again,  we  are  in  the  presence  of  sheer  inven- 
tion. In  Amsterdam,  I had  the  good  luck  to  discover  the  text  of  that  lecture, 
thought  to  have  been  lost,  and  I affirm  that  at  no  point  did  Morris  utter  any 
such  phrase.  On  the  contrary,  what  he  did  say  is  not  without  interest.  In  fact, 
he  asks  the  question  what  can  attract  people  to  socialism  “at  the  present  stage 
of  the  movement”: 

“Is  it  intellectual  conviction  deduced  from  the  study  of  philosophy  or 
from  that  of  politics  or  economics  in  the  abstract?  I suppose  there  are 
many  people  who  think  that  this  has  been  the  means  of  their  conversion; 
but  on  reflection  they  will  surely  find  that  this  was  only  its  second  stage." 

The  first,  he  continues,  is  necessarily  effective  and  leads  to  an  understanding 
of  the  suffering  that  exists  in  the  world,  either  because  one  is  oneself  a victim 
and  sees  that  it  is  not  accidental  but  connected  with  a mass  of  facts,  or  because 
one  is  an  involuntary  accomplice  of  the  system  and  is  incited  to  rebel  through 
better  feelings.  Such,  said  Morris,  had  been  his  own  case,  when  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  artistic  work  could  not  be  accomplished  in  present  society. 

“So  that  I became  a Communist  before  I knew  anything  about  the 
history  of  Socialism  or  its  immediate  aims.  And  I had  to  set  to  work  to 
read  books  decidedly  distasteful  to  me,  and  to  do  work  which  I thought 
myself  quite  unfit  for.”  109 

While  the  normal  human  starting  point,  “for  anyone  who  is  not  a mere  ill- 
conditioned  blackgard”  (Morris's  spelling) > he  goes  on,  is  indignation  in  the  face 
of  injustice,  this  sentimental  revolt  is  not  enough,  and  theoretical  education, 
however  forbidding  and  difficult  it  may  be,  becomes  a duty.  Morris  did  not  fail 
to  undertake  it,  despite  all  the  difficulties  which,  on  his  own  admission,  he  en- 
countered, and  of  which  the  critics  have  made  a careful  display.  The  com- 
ments of  his  daughter  May  give  us  interesting  details  of  his  effort.  Obviously, 
she  writes,  the  simplicity  of  the  systems  of  Thomas  More  and  Owen  held 
something  much  more  attractive  to  him  That  is  why 

“you  will  understand  how  a man  with  his  leanings  to  these  simplicities 
found  it  difficult  to  delve  with  sustained  enthusiasm  into  the  intricacies  of 
the  ‘scientific  socialism’  of  Marx,  with  its  highly  technical  arguments 
and  economic  formulas  for  students”. 

She  describes  for  us  his  reading  of  Capital  in  1883,  and  the  “anguish”  with 
which  he  tackled  “the  non-historical  and  technical  part  of  the  great  work”. 
The  following  year,  she  adds,  “in  the  midst  of  the  ever-increasing  work  of  lec- 
turing and  peace-making,  he  still  sought  time  to  study  theories  of  work  and 
wages.” 1,0  So,  on  May’s  own  showing  and  contrary  to  the  legend,  Morris  did 
not  content  himself  with  assimilating  the  historical  part  of  Capital.  Moreover, 
even  a superficial  reading  of  his  writings  should  suffice  to  convince  us  of  that.  It 
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is  strung?  that  th r internal  evidence  of  the  works  should  not  br  recognised  as 
proof  enough  where  Morris  is  concerned  and  that  wc  should  lx-  .isked  with 
suspicious  severity  to  furnish  material  proof  That  need  be  no  obstacle  it 
exists1 

I he  William  Morns  Callery  in  Walthamstow  possesses  in  its  collection  a 
two-page  manuscript,  in  writing  very  recognisably  that  ol  Morris, ni  upon 
whuh  he  had  made  reading  notes  upon  Chapter  XIV,  section  V,  of  the  first 
book  of  Capital  { Division  of  labour  and  Manujcuture)  For  my  part,  1 think  that 
there  must  exist,  or  have  existed,  other  sheets.  The  museum,  housed  in  the 
building  where  Morris  spent  his  childhood,  was  only  formed  in  1950.  But  in 
1934,  m ins  very  interesting  pamphlet,  R.  Page  Arnot  mentioned  that  "among 
the  papers  of  the  late  J 1 Mahon  (one-time  secretary  of  the  Socialist  League) 
there  is  a manuscript  in  the  handwriting  of  Morris,  being  a short  precis  of  one 
of  the  ‘economic  portions’  of  Capital". 1 * This  description  hardly  fits  the  two 
pages  I examined  in  Walthamstow.  From  correspondence  1 have  had  with  K 
Page  Arnot,  E.  P lliompson,  Andrew'  Rothstein  (director  ol  the  Marx 
Memorial  Library)  and  John  Mahon  (son  ofj.  L.  Mahon)  it  turns  out  to  be  a 
question  of  other  manuscripts  which  were  probably  destroyed  in  the  bombing 
which  devastated  the  Mahon  house  during  the  1939-45  war.  In  any  case,  they 
did  exist 

That  is  not  all.  One  very  definite  piece  of  material  evidence,  which  has 
never,  to  my  great  astonishment,  been  cited,  is  to  be  found  in  the  memoirs  of 
J J Cobdcn-Sanderson.  Phis  rather  odd  character,  for  whom  Morris  felt  a 
degree  of  friendship,  opened  a bookbinding  studio  in  1884.  The  poet  was  one 
of  his  first  customers  and  entrusted  him  with  the  binding  of  his  french  copy  of 
Capital . The  job  was  artistically  very  satisfactory  and  was  finished  on  9 Oc- 
tober 1884.  On  the  occasion  of  the  sale  of  Morris’s  library  in  1898,  the  book 
was  bought  for  £52  by  another  friend,  named  Bain,  who  had  the  happy  idea  of 
presenting  it  to  Cobden-Sanderson.  The  latter  w'as  very  touched  by  the 
gesture,  which  revived  old  memories,  and  he  wrote  in  his  diary,  on  12 
December  1898,  after  having  recalled  Morris's  pleasure  over  his  workmanship. 
“I  should  like  to  add  that  the  book  was  his  own,  and  before  it  came  to  me  had 
been  worn  to  loose  sections  by  his  own  constant  study  of  it" 

As  early  as  1883,  having  his  first  experiencies  of  militant  life  and  finding 
himself  faced  with  various  concrete  problems  which  each  demanded 
theoretical  thought,  he  felt  a growing  need  to  understand  “Socialism  in  detail 
and  was  enraged  by  being  worsted  in  discussion  w'hen  he  knew  he  was  right, 
“but  of  course/’  he  adds,  “this  only  means  more  study"  1H  Despite  this 
“constant  study”,  Morris  never  felt  sure  of  himself  and  his  modesty  was 
equalled  only  by  his  perseverance.  In  the  letter  to  A Scheu  from  which  1 have 
already  quoted,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  felt  “weak  as  to  the  Science  of 
socialism"  and  asked  for  the  help  of  a German  comrade,  he  wrote  also  '1 
want  statistics  terribly". 1,5  From  25  January  to  27  April  1887,  he  kept  a diary 
of  his  activities.  For  several  months  he  had  been  working  with  Bax  on 
writing  the  articles  of  the  series  Socialism  from  the  Root  Up , and  they  had  come  to 
the  study  of  Marx  s theories  on  money,  which  are  rather  difficult.  Under  the 
date  of  15  February,  he  writes: 

“Tuesday  to  Bax  at  Croydon  where  we  did  our  first  article  on  Marx. 
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or  r .it her  hr  did  it:  I don’t  think  I should  ever  make  an  economist  even  ol 
the  most  elementary  kind;  but  I am  glad  of  the  opportunity  this  gives  me 
of  hammering  some  Marx  into  myself 

Nevertheless,  the  hand  of  Morris  is  dist  rrnablc  at  some  points  of  the  article, 
if  only  in  certain  examples  drawn  from  mediaeval  histoiy.  The  second  entry 
relative  to  this  work  is  dated  23  February: 

“Yesterday  all  day  long  with  Bax  trying  to  get  our  2nd  article  on  Marx 
together:  a very  difficult  job.  I hope  it  may  be  worth  the  trouble 

Finally,  on  3 March,  he  writes:  “Tuesday  I spent  with  Bax  doing  the  next 
Marx  article,  which  went  easier. ” 1,7  It  is  worth  noticing  this  progress  in 
participation  and  assimilation  I add  that,  of  the  twenty-five  art i<  les,  seven  are 
devoted  to  a study  of  the  economic  theories  set  out  in  the  first  volume  of  Capital. 


In  1887,  in  the  preface  of  a little  book  popularising  socialism,  Morris  wrote 

“The  more  learned  socialist  literature,  like  Marx’s  celebrated  book, 
requires  such  hard  and  close  study  that  those  who  have  not  approached 
the  subject  by  a more  easy  road  are  not  likely  to  begin  on  that  side,  or  if 
they  did.  would  find  that  something  like  a guide  was  necessary  to  them 
before  they  could  follow  the  arguments  steadily.”  1,8 

Morris  did  not  have  the  good  luck  to  have  a guide  of  this  kind  at  his  disposal. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  did  have  that  of  being,  successively  or  simultaneously, 
in  contact  with  men  who  helped  him  appreciably  towards  achieving  an  un- 
derstanding of  Marx’s  writings.  The  earliest  was  H.  M.  Hyndman.  who  in 
1881  founded  the  first  English  group  of  Marxist  inspiration,  the  Democratic 
federation  which  in  1884  became  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  (S.D.F.): 
Morris  joined  this  group  in  January  1883  Being  anxious  not  to  digress  from 
our  purpose,  1 do  not  mean  to  review  here  the  career  of  this  socialist  who,  hav- 
ing quarrelled  with  Marx,  being  rejected  and  opposed  by  Engels,  was  non- 
theless  the  first  propagandist  for  Marxism  in  Great  Britain  and,  despite  his 
personal  deviations  and  his  political  vacillations,  bore  witness  for  Marx  for 
long  years  before  finishing  up  in  the  “social  chauvinism  ’ denounced  by 
Lenin  1 shall  content  myself  here  with  recalling  certain  traits  of  hi\  per- 
sonality which  led  to  his  break  with  William  Morris,  the  split  in  the  S I)  F.  and 
the  foundation  of  the  Socialist  League  He  was  an  upper  bourgeois,  from  a 
family  grown  rich  in  colonial  dealings,  with  a public-school  and  Cambridge 
education  and  by  profession  a stockbroker.  He  was  converted  to  socialism  alter 
reading  Capital  in  1880,  but  remained,  as  he  used  to  say  himself,  a man  of  his 
class  . he  appeared  at  working-class  gatherings  and  sold  his  weekly  Justice  in 
the  street  clad  in  an  impeccable  frock-coat  and  wearing  a top-fiat.  He  was  an 
intriguer  and  manoeuvres  given  to  compromise,  but  he  cannot  be  accused  of 
having  attempted  to  satisfy  personal  ambition:  of  his  devotion  to  socialism, 
whatever  its  ups  and  downs,  there  can  be  no  question.  But  it  was  a socialism 
intermingled  with  not  very  pleasant  impurities,  xenophobia,  chauvinism, 
colonialism  With  him,  the  revolutionary  phrase  took  turn  about  with  the  op- 
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portumsi  manoeuvre  He  wa*  imbued  with  hi*  superiority,  author,iJrunilf, 
dcHcmatM  l ndrrstanding  on  a personal  level  could  not  pcmibly  last  m>  jon 
between  »u<h  an  individual  and  William  Morris,  particularly  after 
diflererKrs  Ixrvamr  evident.  Pheir  separation  was  violent  and  harmful  m two 
rr* pec-is  It  brought  si  hism  and  antagonism  into  the  scarcely  born  soculw 
movement,  and  reaction  against  Hyndman  s political  opportunism  hi  Mott* 
for  several  years  along  a purist  and  unrealistic  path  It  is  nonet  he  lew  a fan 
that  it  was  to  Hyndman  that  Morris  owed  his  first  theoretical  education  If  the 
founder  of  the  S D.F  did  have  a narrow  mechanistic  concept  of  Marxism,  hr 
also  had  a solid  knowledge  of  its  basic  economic  principles  and  Engels  him^ll 
despite  his  hostility,  recognised  that  he  was  “among  the  English  who  have  un- 
derstood our  theory  best”. xi0 

Hyndman  was  introduced  to  Karl  Marx  in  July  1880  He  was  made  verv 
welcome  and  for  several  months  there  were  frequent  and  friendly  contacts 
between  the  two  families,  filled  with  long  political  discussions  Thing*  went 
sour  in  1881.  when  the  Democratic  Federation  was  set  up.  At  the  inaugural 
meeting,  attended  by  liberal  bourgeois  personalities  and  representatives  of 
radical  clubs.  Hyndman  distributed  a work  he  had  just  published.  England jv 
17,  two  chapters  of  which  were,  in  the  main,  purely  and  simply  transfers  of 
fragments  of  Capital  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  author  Marx  was 
justifiably  indignant  at  this  plagiarism,  and,  even  more  sharply  at  the  am- 
biguity of  Hyndman  s political  tactics  which,  far  from  creating  a working-class 
party,  sought  to  reconcile  Marxist  analyses  with  a purely  reforms 
programme  Thirty  years  later,  Hyndman,  when  writing  his  memoirs,  blamed 
Engels  for  this  split,  suggesting  that  he  had  poisoned  the  relationship  through 
personal  jealousv  and  had  persecuted  him  with  hostility*  Bax,  who  appears  to 
have  read  the  letter  of  severance  sent  by  Marx  to  Hyndman  on  2 July  1881  (the 
draft  of  whic  h letter  has  been  rediscovered  by  E.  Bottigelli),  gives  a similar  ver- 
»ion  of  the  facts  Perhaps  these  psychological  motivations  should  not  be 
aln^gctber  excluded.  It  is  certain  that  Engels  showed  himself  extremely  inflexi- 
ble and  systematically  hostile  towards  Hyndman,  despite  the  latter  s efforts 
towards  reconciliation.  u*  and  in  rejecting  him  in  this  way  he  undoubted!) 
drove  him  into  the  opportunist  camp  However,  it  would  be  an  indication  of 
bad  tajth  to  confine  oneself  to  purely  psychological  explanations,  because 
Hyndman*  errors  were  serious,  and  Engels  only  attacked  him  on  the  level  of 
political  activity  'n 

From  this  episode,  whose  consequences  have  still  not,  I believe,  been  ade- 
quately studied,  I would,  far  our  purpose,  consider  two  facets  While  the  tone 
of  the  letter  sent  by  Marx  to  Hy  ndman  was  somewhat  scornful,  it  was  restrain- 
ed and  docs  not  leave  the  feeling  of  an  irrevocable  separation;  moreover,  a few 
months  later,  on  29  October,  Hyndman  wrote  to  Marx  informing  him  of  his 
etWis  and  of  the  prospect*  of  the  movement  On  !5  December,  in  a letter  to 
-'sor?c  Marx  leils  the  story  of  the  plagiarism  and  expresses  his  Jow  opinion  of 
11  v oilman,  but  adds  that  “his  little  book  — so  far  as  it  pilfers  the  Captlal - 
make*  good  propaganda  . u On  his  side,  Hvndman  maintained  a fervent 
admiration  for  Marx  throughout  his  life  and  in  his  memoirs  published  in  1911, 
hr  oi.n.H.rvJ  to  m*ard  h.m  .«*  "iht  An*,o,I<r  of  the  Nineteenth  Cer.iun  ",  -the 
deepest  thinker  of  modern  times  \ * undoubted !v  a genius  “ 

Hvnd"“n  ™ Mwr“  *"  <hen  Um  sight  of  him  IV  con.se, 
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’.•renewed  at  the  end  of  !8H2  or  beginning  of  1881,*’  w hen  e hr  port  joined 
iTir  I)  I and  Hr  appears  fo  have  conceived  a warm  friendship  lor  him  I hn 
,s\|l  i hr  inure  probable  in  that  Morris,  filled  with  neophytif  /r.»l  and  \ rry  con 
u ,nun  of  his  theoretical  shortcomings,  declared  himself.  a« cording  to  Bernard 
Shaw  ready  to  do  anything  demanded  of  him  and  regarded  lurnsrll  av  a di» 
nplr  “thi*  modest  offer  of  allegiance  Hyndman  accepted  it  at  once  a»  hi* 
dor''  ' However,  it  would  be  too  mu«  h to  believe  that  this  passionate  devo- 
tion on  the  part  of  Morris  was  blind  alxmt  the  man  George  Wardlr  recalU 
having  heard  him  say  at  the  time 

I don’t  like  the  man,  but  hr  is  trying  to  do  what  I think  ought  to  be 
done.  I fee  I that  everyone  who  has  similar  ideas  ought  to  help  him 

One  gets  the  same  impression  from  reading  his  correspondence  of  this 
period,  when,  for  example,  he  writes  that  he  feels  obliged  to  join  the  rank*  of 
an  organisation  of  which  he  shared  the  objectives,  and  adds: 

“nor  in  doing  so  should  I he  much  troubled  by  consideration  of  who  the 
leaders  of  such  an  organization  might  be,  always  supposing  that  one 
believes  them  genuine  in  their  support  of  certain  principles" 

ft  was  only  a month  later,  however,  in  August  1883,  that  he  began  to  give 
free  rein  to  his  apprehension: 

“Some  of  the  more  ardent  disciples  look  upon  Hyndman  as  too  oppor- 
tunist, and  there  is  truth  in  that ; he  .is  inclined  to  intrigue.  “ 

However  this  may  be,  our  chief  interest  here  is  that  Hydnman  took  hijn  un- 
der his  wing  over  a long  period  to  give  him  a political  education,  for  in  this 
same  month  of  August,  Morris  speaks  of  his  “usual  Monday  talk  at 
Hyndman  V\  1 Eleven  years  later,  in  that  biographical  article  to  whu  h 1 have 
recurrent  need  to  refer,  he  expresses  his  gratitude  for  the  help  given  him  in  un- 
derstanding Capital.  "'  These  conversations  must  have  gone  on  for  many 
months  and  I have  no  reason  to  believe  they  were  interrupted  before  August 
1884,  that  is,  before  the  moment  when  Morris  began  to  display  open  opposi- 
tion. 

In  1884.  too,  these  conversations  bore  tangible  fruit  in  the  form  of  the 
publication  of  a brief  treatise,  under  the  joint  signatures  of  Hyndman  and 
Morris,  entitled  A Summary  of  the  Principles  of  Socialism  In  his  memoirs,  Hynd- 
man  tells  how  the  book  was  written 

“Our  co-operation  in  The  Summary  of  the  Principles  of  Socialism,  the  draft 
of  which  I wrote  and  we  revised  together,  brought  us  into  even  closer 
contact  and  it  has  been  an  amusement  to  me  sometimes  to  challenge  a 
reader  of  it  to  pick  out  a passage  for  w hich  Morris  w as  specially  responsi- 
ble Almost  invariably  the  two  pages  are  chosen  which  1 wrote  in  imita- 
tion of  Morris  and  which  he  laughingly  refused  to  touch,  though  a few 
other  paragraphs  he  wrote  himself. " ' 

Experience  has  shown  historians  that  what  Hyndman  says  should  not 
always  be  taken  at  its  face  value  But  no  matter  Even  if  Morris  * active  par- 
ticipation was  as  slight  as  Hyndman  complacently  claims,  it  represented  for 
him  a solid  acquisition  of  the  principles  of  historical  materialism  and  political 
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ci  onotm  I'he  work  places  the  need  for  socialism  upon  the  basis  of  historical 
development,  and  i%  peppered  with  echoes  of  the  Manifesto  and  Capita  h 
sketches  the  succession  of  slavery,  serfdom  and  wage  labour,  and  the  class 
struggle  which  was  the  driving  force  of  each  change.  It  repeats  the  classic 
analyses  of  the  division  of  labour,  capital  accumulation,  the  reserve  army,  the 
labour  theory  of  value,  surplus  value,  the  contradiction  between  the  social 
character  of  labour  and  the  individual  character  of  appropriation  and,  finally, 

< rise  s It  pi  uses  t fir  work  of  the  first  International,  recalling  that  ' Karl  Marx 
w a " the  brains  of  the  movement’',  and  the  example  of  the  Commune  It 
finishes  with  a programme  for  the  collectivisation  of  the  means  of  production 
and  exchange 

For  Morns  that  represented  a theoretical  apprenticeship  of  indubitable 
.aluc  While  it  is  untrue,  as  has  so  often  been  lightly  asserted,  that  he  rejoined 
the  i .inks  of  the  S I)  1 in  his  later  years,  he  did  become  reconciled  with  Hynd- 
man  tnd  again  wrote  for  Justu  s . 1 ' For  numerous  reasons  of  a political  nature 
lie  w *>  < ireful  to  keep  hts  distance,  but  he  was  able  to  assert  without  reserva- 
tion that  the  SI)  F had  been  i4the  first  appearance  of  modern  or  scientific 
Socialism  in  Faigland". 

N>  from  the  beginning  of  his  life  of  militancy,  Morris  personally  observed 
one  of  the  precepts  he  laid  down  for  revolutionaries: 

to  learn  from  books  and  from  living  people  who  are  willing,  or  I v» ill 
« rn  m hf  ma/e,  to  teach  them,  in  as  much  detail  as  possible  what 

are  the  ends  and  hopes  of  Social  Revolution.  1 ' 

Hyndman  was  not  the  only  one  of  his  contemporaries  whose  help  was  of 
benefit.  Him  which  Andreas  Scheu  gave  him  was  not  negligible. 

Hr  was  an  Austrian  socialist  who  fled  from  repression  in  Vienna,  taking 
refuge  m Scotland  in  I8~4  and  in  London  in  1880.  Tall,  elegant,  with  a superb 
black  beard  and  looking,  says  May  Morris,  like  one  of  DCirer  s warriors, 
energetic  enthusiastic  a good  musician  and  an  excellent  speaker,  he  attracted 
N\mpathv  and  played  a very  active  part  in  the  beginnings  of  the  British 
vh  lalist  movement  Moms  and  he  met  during  the  first  months  of  1883 
through  thr  Democratic  Federation  and  their  friendship  dates  from 
VV  hit  mi  i i of  that  year  ’ It  rapidly  became  very  close,  as  is  indicated  by  a letter 
of  • September,  in  whu  h the  poet  tells  him  of  his  youth  and  upbringing.  It  is 
true  that  in  addition  to  a common  socialist  faith,  they  were  linked  by  a com- 
mon vocation,  since  Scheu  was  involved  with  artistic  furnishing  and  decora- 
tion. 

Vhru  remained  in  London  until  the  summer  of  1884,  and  during  that 
period  he  gave  Morris  invaluable  help  by  translating  many  passages  of  Marx, 
f .ngrh  and  l^ssalie  ‘ His  departure  for  Edinburgh,  at  the  moment  of  the 
disagreement  with  Hyndman  left  Morris  bereft  of  any  help  of  this  kind,  and  it 
was  then  that  the  latter  wrote  him  the  letter  already  quoted,  asking  him  to 
recommend  a Orman  comrade  capable  of  undertaking  to  read  Marxist 
writings  with  him  We  should  recall  that  it  was  Scheu ’s  political  activity  in 
Scotland  which  incited  thr  ire  of  Hyndman  and  led  to  the  split  of  1884.  In 
order  to  defend  V heu  against  unjustified  accusations,  Morns  came  into  direct 
oppou!  ion  to  the  Irader  of  the  S D F and  so  prepared  the  split  which  led  to  the 
birth  of  the  Sot  lalist  League  Scheu  returned  to  Jxmdon  in  1886,  and  their  old 
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friendship  was  resumed  in  full.  It  had,  too,  some  negative  aspre  tv  I here  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Austrian  exile,  formerly  something  of  an  anar<  hist,  strongly  en- 
couraged Morris  in  his  anti-parliamentarianism.  It  was  doubtless  for  this 
reason  that  he  never  became  a member  of  the  circle  of  intimates  of  Engels,  with 
whom  his  dealings  became  more  and  more  infrequent  Hut  in  any  < as e wc  see 
him  assiduously  cultivating  Morris,  and  one  may  suppose  that  the  latter  con- 
tinued, whenever  he  felt  the  need,  to  tall  back  on  his  linguistic  and  theoretical 
help. 


♦ * * 

When  the  Socialist  League  was  formed  in  1885,  several  of  those  involved  with 
Morris  already  possessed  a solid  Marxist  grounding.  Foremost  among  them 
were  Eleanor  Marx,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  great  German  thinker,  and 
the  man  with  whom  she  lived  as  wife,  Edward  Aveling.  Their  irregular  union 
caused  scandal  and  earned  them  many  hypocritical  attacks  which  roused 
Morris’s  indignation.  From  it  dates  the  development  of  his  sober  utopian 
thinking  on  free  union.  The  couple  lived  in  close  intimacy  with  Engels,  who 
always  regarded  Marx's  daughters  as  his  own  children. 

Eleanor  had  a great  affection  for  Morris,  whom  she  called  “a  fine  old 
chap’  With  the  support  of  Engels,  she  ensured  for  the  Socialist  League 
contact  with  the  most  important  representatives  of  socialism  abroad  and  she 
did  a regular  feature  for  Commonweal : “ Record  of  the  International  Movement",  in 
which  she  quoted  messages  and  letters  from  such  men  as  Bebel,  Licbknecht, 
Haul  Lafargue,  Kautsky,  Lavrov,  Stepniak  and  Leo  Frankel  The  latter 
welcomed  the  new  organisation  “as  a disciple  of  Karl  Marx,  and  an  old 
member  of  the  International  Working  Mens  Association  . . . presuming  that 
the  Socialist  League,  as  well  as  its  official  organ,  the  Commonweal,  serves  to 
propagate  the  true,  i.e.  the  Scientific  Socialism”. 144  One  can  say  that  Eleanor 
Marx  played  an  important  part  in  shaping  Morris’s  internationalist  con- 
sciousness and  helped  him  to  react  early  against  the  chauvinism  of  Hyndman. 

It  is  to  the  point,  in  this  connection,  to  note  the  extent  to  which  Morris  and 
the  founders  of  the  Socialist  League  were  haunted  by  the  memory  of  the  First 
International.  On  30  December  1884,  only  three  days  after  the  split,  a com- 
mittee was  formed  consisting  of  Eleanor  Marx-Aveiing.  William  Morris,  Bax, 
W.  J Clark,  with  J.  L.  Mahon  as  secretary,  with  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a 
constitution  for  the  new  organisation.  On  12  January  1885,  it  presented  its 
report,  which  ended  with  these  words:  “We  propose  to  preface  these  rules  with 
the  Introduction  to  the  Rules  of  the  International  drawn  up  by  Karl 
Marx.”14^  This  constitution,  faithfully  reproducing  the  text,  appeared  in  the 
first  number  of  Commonweal  in  February,  and  among  the  signatories  appeared 
F.  Lessner,  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  International,  a close  friend  of  Engels, 
and  who  was  to  become  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  Morris  branch  in 
Hammersmith. 140  The  same  issue  advertised  a lecture  by  Bax  on  the  Inter- 
national, and,  eight  years  later,  in  their  theoretical  handbook,  Bax  and  Morris 
once  again  extolled  the  r61e  of  the  International  Working  Mens 
Association  14  Oddly  enough  the  latter  still  had  a branch  in  Manchester  in 
1885.  and  its  secretary  wrote  to  the  Socialist  League;  “If  Engels  approves  your 
action,  rest  assured  that  you  will  have  our  aid.”  1 * 
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As  for  Eduard  Avcling,  he  was  a complex  personality  about  whom  tho* 
would  be  too  much  to  sa>  His  morality  was  \ery  questionable,  but  (v%hai 
matters  to  us  here)  his  militant  activity,  his  devotion,  and  his  knowledge  0| 
Marxism  are  worthy  of  respect  It  is  to  him  and  Samuel  Moore  that  weownhi* 
I88~  English  edition  of  CapttaL  prepared  under  the  control  and  guidances 
Engels  Up  to  his  leaving  the  Socialist  league,  in  which  he  vainly  endeavoured 
to  oppose  anti-parliamentary  sectarianism,  he  undertook  educational  func. 
lions.  In  February  1885,  he  began  a series  of  lectures  upon  Capital , and  Morris 
participated  in  the  opening  session.  Two  years  later,  writing  some  'A'oUson 
htypaj^anda  " for  his  personal  use,  the  latter  mentions  these  lectures  among  the 
memorable  achievements  of  the  League  11  It  is  not  impossible  that  he 
attended  the  earlier  ones  since,  in  a letter  which  I discovered  in  Hammersmith, 
he  pra»s'*>  them  warmly.  ,w  From  April  on,  Avdinjj  began  to  publish  in 
( nmmonweal  a senes  of  articles  on  scientific  socialism.  Today  these  articles 
verv  debatable  Some,  particularly  the  earlier  ones,  are  very  good,  but  as 
\veling  got  further  into  economic  analysis  he  tended  more  and  more  towards 
mathematical  abstruseness,  omitting  all  the  specific  and  historical  support 
which  gave  Marx’s  arguments  all  their  weight  and  vigour.  I he  result  is  not 
only  a disconcerting  dryness  but  also  an  impoverished  schematism  what  Avel- 
ing  most  lac  ked  was  an  assimilation  of  dialectics.  Some  readers  were  put  off; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  read  the  articles  with  great  interest.  4 We  have  not 
mui  h idea  of  w hat  Morris  himself  thought,  but  we  may  imagine  lhat  he  deriv- 
ed more  satisfaction  from  the  original  than  from  the  interpretation.  However. 
•Urhiut  % efforts  prov  ided  a useful  example , and  Marxist  study  groups  were  set 
uf)  in  the  provinces  during  the  following  years,  notably  in  Edinburgh  and 
Holton  Hjs  inc  ontestable  merit  was  that  of  putting  theoretical  edueationon 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  thus  creating  a favourable  atmosphere  for  the  study 
of  wor  ks  Morris  never  had  any  close  personal  dealings  with  him  arid,  conse- 
quently. frit  an  understandable  aversion  to  him  that  he  was  not  alone  in  ex- 
peneiu  ing . but  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  contact  with  Aveling  was  a very 
favourable  factor  in  his  initiation  into  Marxist  theory 

• * * 

I he  Marxist  with  whom  Morns  formed  the  closest  and  longest-lasting  ties  was 
Ernest  Belfort  Bax  Philosopher  jurist,  musician  and  excellent  German 
linguist,  fir  was  deeply  impressed  in  his  youth  by  the  events  of  the  Pans  (Jom- 
nuirir,  and  because  the  positivists  were  the  only  ones  to  take  up  the  defence  of 
the  ( immune  against  public  opinion  he  turned  to  that  school  of  thought  He 
may  be  '.ud  to  have  borne  die  mink  of  it  all  his  life;  the  ethic  al  preoccupation* 
which  .*rr  to  I**  found  in  all  his  writing  have  their  origins  there  In  the  course  of 
a long  stay  on  the  continent,  he  started  studying  German  philosophy  and  the 
various  pohitcaJ  movements,  and  m lH/<)  tie  discovered  Capital  In  1881  he 
published  ill  a monthly  magazine,  Modern  thought,  an  at  tide  on  Karl  Marx 
who  h attracted  the  latter's  attention  through  his  daughter  Eleanor,  Marx 
expressed  h is  thanks,  and,  in  a leuet  to  Surge  on  15  December,  while  hr 
regretted  the  young  author's  confusion  and  mistakes,  he  praised  the  article 

Slow  that  is  the  first  English  publication  of  that  kind  which  is  per 
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vaded  by  a real  enthusiasm  for  the  new  ideas  themselves  and  boldly 
stands  up  against  British  philistinism.1'  ISf> 

Frau  Marx  had  just  died,  and  he  himself,  more  and  more  ill,  was  to  go  in  his 
turn  fifteen  months  later.  So  Bax  was  not  able  to  make  his  acquaintance,  but 
shortly  afterwards  he  received  an  invitation  from  Engels  and  began  a life-long 
friendship  with  him.  1 

In  his  memoirs,  published  in  1918,  Bax  who,  like  Hyndman  and  so  many 
others,  had  changed  course,  paints  a picture  of  Engels  which  is  both  admiring 
and  severe,  and  which  tends  to  minimise  his  nobility  of  character  and  the 
breadth  of  his  thinking.  "M  In  so  doing  he  displayed  a singular  lack  of 
gratitude,  because  it  was  to  Engels  above  all  that  he  owed  the  theoretical 
education  which  enabled  him  to  play  a fairly  important  part  in  the  socialist 
movement  during  the  eighties.  He  was  a regular  attender  at  the  Sunday  even- 
ing gatherings  which  Engels  held  for  his  closest  circle  and  for  foreign  visitors. 
The  copious  correspondence  which  we  still  have  from  the  old  philosopher  tells 
us  of  Bax's  presence  with  him  on  many  other  occasions  Their  intimacy  must 
have  been  very  close,  because  in  the  Amsterdam  Institute  I have  read  letters 
written  to  Engels  by  Bax  between  1884  and  1893  containing  constant 
reciprocal  invitations:  in  the  beginning  they  are  addressed  to  “Dear  Mr 
Engels”  and  soon  to  “My  dear  Engels”  or  to  “My  dear  General”, ,v'  this  last 
appellation  being  hardly  used  other  than  by  Marx's  daughters.  I mention  in 
passing  that,  apart  from  these  few-  letters,  I have  never  been  able  to  Find  a trace 
of  Bax’s  papers,  which  surely  deprives  us  of  a valuable  source  of  information. 

It  must  lx*  admitted  that  he  was  a somewhat  odd  personality:  “reasonable 
on  many  points  quite  mad  on  others”,  Eleanor  Marx  said  of  him.  1 Before 
anything  else,  he  was  a philosopher  devoid  of  any  practical  sense.  He  was 
heavy,  incredibly  naive  and  lacking  in  all  sense  of  humour.  He  had  persistent 
bees  in  his  bonnet  which  would  suddenly  begin  to  buzz  in  the  midst  of 
sometimes  very  penet rating  observations:  an  aggressive  misogyny,  a hatred  of 
philistinism,  of  established  religions  and  of  the  bourgeois  family  It  must  be 
added  that  he  was  a chatterbox  and  was  mistrusted  on  account  of  his 
indiscretions. 11  Engels,  who  paid  tribute  to  his  honesty,  162  but  regarded  him 
as  a “hunter  of  philosophical  paradoxes ”,IM  sketched  a picture  of  him  which 
appears  to  be  a marvellous  likeness: 

“I  have  had  Bax  here  for  a week  and  was  daily  interviewed  by  him 
with  the  regularity  of  a clock  and  the  inquisitiveness  of  an  American 
journalist.  But  it  gave  me  the  opport unity  of  quiet  talk  with  him  on  many 
subjects  and,  when  he  has  done  with  his  set  question*  (which,  as  with 
most  people  here,  are  meant  to  save  them  study;,  and  has  exhausted  his 
sudden  Hashes  of  original  ideas  about  the  morrow  of  the  revolution,  and 
so  on,  he  begins  to  talk  sense,  and  more  sense  than  the  preliminary  con- 
versation led  you  to  expect.  Then  you  find  that  after  all  he  has  a 
largeness  of  view  that  is  but  too  scarce  here  amongst  the  sectarians  who 
call  themselves  Sex lalists  But  as  to  una<  quaintanc  e with  the  world  that 
is,  as  to  hermit-like  simplicity  and  being  a stranger  in  the  midst  of  the 
largest  town  of  the  world,  an  English  bookworm  beats  his  German  com- 
peer hollow.1 
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This  estimation  is  worthy  of  our  attention,  because  it  conveys  very  accurate- 
ly the  way  in  which  Bax  tackled  Marxism  and  the  picture  of  it  he  must  have 
transmitted  to  Morris.  In  fact,  one  can  observe  two  complementary  attitudes 
in  him. 

We  should  recall,  first,  that  Morris  had  easily  absorbed  the  “historical  part" 
of  Capital  He  had  painfully  overcome  the  economic  difficulties  with  the  help  of 
Hyndman,  Scheu  and,  to  some  extent,  Aveling,  but  these  three  men  were  in- 
capable of  going  any  further,  which  explains  their  somewhat  narrow 
schematism.  It  was  quite  different  with  Bax,  who,  in  his  own  writings,  seems  to 
be  little  concerned  with  the  mechanics  of  capitalist  exploitation  and  to  be  in- 
terested above  all  in  the  superstructures.  In  this  way  we  are  led  to  a curious 
observation.  It  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  works  written  jointly  by  Morris  and 
Bax  that  the  latter  has  anything  to  say  about  Marx's  economic  doctrines.  He 
does  so  in  a remarkable  way,  under  pressure  from  Morris  who  could  not, 
therefore,  remain  a passive  partner  and  learned  at  the  same  time  as  he  refresh- 
ed what  he  already  knew.  So,  despite  the  slanders  of  Bruce  Glasier,  their 
collaboration  was  particularly  close  in  this  area,  and  one  is  the  more  convinced 
of  it  when  one  compares  the  ease  of  style  of  the  joint  writings  with  the  heavy 
and  sometimes  almost  unreadable  prose  of  Bax  alone.  But  the  latter  s atten- 
tion w'as  centred  upon  philosophical  problems  and  also  upon  the  development 
of  capitalism  on  an  international  scale  and  so  there  was.  between  Engels  and 
Morris,  an  ideological  vehicle  whose  exceptional  importance  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  appreciated  up  to  the  present. 

Morris  and  Bax  became  acquainted  in  1883,  during  the  months  of  the  up- 
surge of  the  Democratic  Federation,  but  their  friendship  does  not  seem  to  have 
started  until  the  autumn  of  1884,  when  the  split  was  developing  and  they 
found  themselves  in  the  same  camp.  Their  collaboration  started  on  1 
January  1885,  the  date  of  their  joint  drafting  of  the  Manifesto  of  the  Socialist 
league,  which  was  the  Marxist  charter  of  the  new  organisation,  16  and  in  the 
following  year  it  became  more  considerable  with  the  joint  writing  of  a serir,>  of 
articles  Socialism  from  the  Root  Up  which  the  authors  reshaped  together  in  1*^ 
w'hen  they  published  Socialism , its  Growth  and  Outcome.  During  these  years 
despite  a serious  disagreement  in  1887,  we  find  them  continually  side  by  M<i< 
in  the  political  scene.  They  w'ere  linked  by  deep  affection,  and  Bax  was  part  of 
the  intimate  circle  of  Kelmscott  House.  It  was  very  much  a family  friendship 
and  May  Morris  amusingly  describes  the  joy  Bax  could  provoke  in  Morris  bv 
his  oddities,  particularly  his  misogyny  and  naive  credulity:  166  it  was  even  the 
cause  of  puzzlement  which,  thirty  years  later,  the  poor  man  had  still  not 
resolved  1 ‘ Even  in  his  public  utterances  Morris  could  not  help  poking  fun  at 
him.  So  it  was  that  in  one  of  his  lectures  he  referred  to  the  indignation  shown 
by  Bax  upon  seeing  monstrous  privileges  bestowed  upon  “weak  women 
and  in  a theatrical  entertainment  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  depict  him  as  a 
dangerous  dynamiter. 169  While  Bax  gave  him  lessons  in  Marxism,  Morris 
initiated  him  into  the  arcana  of  architecture  and  he  burst  into  laughter  on 
hearing  his  friend  pretend  to  an  independent  judgement  on  the  subject 

Despite  these  sallies,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Morris  took  Bax  very  serioush. 
he  quotes  his  name  before  those  of  Hyndman  and  Scheu,  w hen  in  1894  he  ex- 
presses  his  gratitude  towards  those  whose  conversation  had  helped  him  to 
overcome  the  m.tial  d, fficult.es  of  Marxism,  171  even  if  he  did  roar  with 
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laughter,  referring  to  these  conversations  as  sessions  of  ‘'compulsory 
Baxination”  172  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  measure  the  extent  of  this  debt,  but, 
as  we  saw  earlier  when  speculating  about  Morris's  reading,  the  references  con- 
tained in  the  theoretical  handbook  of  1893  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Bax  must 
have  acquainted  him  with  the  substance  of  various  philosophical  works  of 
Marx  and  Engels.  And  that  went  on  for  at  least  ten  years. 

Bax’s  influence  suffered  only  one  eclipse,  in  1887,  when  he  refused  to  follow 
Morris  in  his  anti-parliamentarianism,  remaining  faithful  to  the  directives  of 
Engels.  * ' It  was  with  lively  displeasure  and  great  apprehension  that  the  poet 
regarded  Bax’s  attendance  at  the  Zurich  conference  of  the  German  Social 
Democratic  Party.  He  feared  that  he  would  come  back  with  strict  orders,  and 
refused  to  submit  to  this  “pedantic  tyranny”. 14  That  was  the  only  serious 
disagreement  between  the  two  men  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  affected 
their  relationship  On  the  contrary,  Morris  appears,  in  general,  to  have  been 
attentive  to  Bax’s  opinion  and  inclined  to  follow  his  advice.  , s One  must  say 
that,  at  times,  when  he  came  out  of  the  clouds  and  put  his  feet  on  the  ground. 
Bax  was  capable  of  astonishing  political  intuition.  One  example,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  is  very  rightly  underlined  by  E.  P.  Thompson,  ‘ 0 appears  in  an 
article  which  he  wrote  for  Commonweal  in  1888  about  the  partition  of  Africa  by 
the  colonial  powers.  After  describing  the  immense  resources  which  this  con- 
quest opened  up  to  “modern  capitalistic  exploitation”  in  terms  of  natural 
resources,  cheap  labour,  outlets  for  trade  and  emigration,  he  considers  that, 
henceforth,  the  fulcrum  of  European  capitalism  will  lie  there  and  envisages 
'the  dread  possibility  of  the  capitalistic  world  taking  a new  lease  of  life  out 
of  the  exploitation  of  Africa”.  His  conclusion  is  frankly  pessimistic,  'but  it  is 
quite  conceivable,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  present  stage  should  be  prolonged 
in  a slightly  changed  form  even  for  another  century”  1 These  apprehensions 
echo  the  first  hints  which  we  find  at  the  time  in  the  writings  of  Engels  of  the 
birth  of  imperialism  They  fell  like  a cold  shower  on  the  enthusiasm  of  most 
socialists,  who  were  convinced  that  the  revolution  was  at  hand.  This  article 
made  a deep  impression  upon  Morris,  and  provoked  what  was  for  him  an  un- 
usual reaction  he  devoted  the  editorial  of  the  same  issue  to  the  topic.  While 
accepting  the  accuracy  of  Bax’s  analysis,  he  tried  to  shield  his  comrades  from 
discouragement,  and  justly  observed  that  “the  movement  towards  Socialism 
is  as  much  part  of  the  essence  of  the  epoch  as  the  necessities  ol  capitalism 
are'  The  effort  that  has  to  be  put  into  the  propagation  of  socialist  ideas,  he 
writes,  will  not  be  wasted,  “though  it  may  be  obscured  for  a time,  even  i(  a new 
period  sets  in  of  prosperity  by  leaps  and  bounds”.  ,Tg  This  artic  le  had  a lasting 
effect  upon  Morris’s  thinking.  We  should  not  forget  that  only  a year  and  a half 
later  the  first  instalment  of  News  from  Nowhere  appeared  m Coenmonu  fst.  and 
that  the  date  of  the  “great  change”  was  put  off  to  1952. 

On  re-reading  Morris’s  editorial  one  is  struck  by  the  use  of  such  dialectical 
concepts  as  progress  by  leaps  and  the  unity  of  opposites  Is  he  not  replying  to 
Bax  in  the  language  which  Bax  taught  him.*  Here,  m fact,  is  where  one  must 
look  for  Bax’s  most  vital  contribution  to  Morris’s  Marxist  iormation,  one  that 
nobody  else  could  provide.  The  poet  was  perfectly  aware  ol  this  legacy,  and 
several  references  he  made  in  lectures  and  articles  to  his  friend’s  teaching 
deserve  some  attention.  Notice  the  manner  of  reasoning  in  a passage  such  as 
this 
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“Will  the  period  of  machinery  evolve  itself  into  a fresh  period  of 
machinery  morr  independent  of  human  labour  than  anythin*  we  can 
conceive  of  now.  or  will  it  develop  its  c ontradictory  in  the  shape  of  a new 
and  improved  period  of  production  by  handicraft?  ...  Is  the  change  from 
handicraft  to  machinery  good  or  bad ? And  the  answer  to  that  question  is 
to  rm  mind  that,  as  mv  friend  Belfort  Bax  has  put  it,  statically  it  is  bad. 
dynamically  it  is  good  As  a condition  of  life,  production  by  machinery  is 
altogether  an  evil;  as  an  instrument  for  forcing  on  us  better  conditions  of 
life  it  has  I>rrn,  and  for  some  time  vet  will  be,  indispensibic  ” pv 

1 here  is  a w hole  complex  of  ideas  underlv  ing  this  formulation:  the  theory  of 
development,  the  unity  of  opposites,  the  negation  of  the  negation,  the  dialec- 
tical relationship  between  the  productive  forces  and  production  relationships. 
The  same  kind  of  thinking  is  found  in  other  passages: 

“Our  friend  Bax  did,  1 think,  really  put  the  matter  on  its  true 
footing  when  he  pointed  out  that  as  a step  to  something  better,  civiliza- 
tion was  good,  but  as  an  achievement  it  was  an  evil.7’  ,H0 

Morris  owes  to  Bax  a still  more  important  Marxist  idea,  which  inspires  the 
whole  of  his  utopia,  that  history  repeats  itself  without  repeating  itself,  that  its 
movement  integrates  elements  of  the  past  and  elaborates  them  on  a higher 
level  without  there  being  any  retrogression,  but  on  the  contrary,  ua  step  up- 
ward along  the  spiral,  which,  and  not  a straight  line,  is,  as  my  friend  Bax  puts 
n the  true  line  of  progress *\  **  This  affirmation  was  also  made  as  early  as 
1HS-.  in  the  Notes,  jointly  written  by  Morris  and  Bax,  which  accompany  the 
second  edition  of  the  Manifesto  of  the  Socialist  League.  What  is  really  extraor- 
dinary is  that  this  great  Marxist  concept  had  not  at  that  time  ever  been 
published  It  is  only  found  for  the  first  time  in  the  Dialectics  of  Nature,  which  lay 
unknown  among  Engels’s  manuscripts  until  the  publication  of  the  work  in 
1925  It  must,  then,  have  been  through  Bax  that  the  idea  reached  Morris.  For 
the  moment,  I shall  not  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  this  idea  in  Morris’s  uto- 
pian thinking,  but  in  due  course  I shall  show  that  an  essential  aspect  of  his 
thought  would  be  incomprehensible  unless  he  had  assimilated  it.  " 

One  fact  at  least  is  strange:  it  is  that  this  dialectical  philosophy,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  he  passed  on  to  Morris,  is  rarely  perceptible  in  Bax’s  own 
writings  When  it  does  appear  it  is  in  the  form  of  a bizarre  and  almost  mystical 
jargon  In  a general  way,  except,  curiously  enough,  in  joint  writing  with 
Morris  and  in  articles  intended  for  Commonweal,  we  find  muddled  prose  and 
reasoning  of  very  debatable  Marxist  inspiration.  One  even  stranger  fact  is  that, 
in  his  memoirs,  he  reproaches  Marxism  with  being  a purely  economic 
ideology,  with  being  “the  reduction  of  all  the  changes  in  the  development  of 
human  society  to  economic  terms and  he  accuses  Engels  of  having  “held  to 
the  theory  in  ail  its  one-sidedness  ”. ,H4  Is  this  dishonesty  or  inexplicable 
amnesia ? Must  one  wonder  whether  he  was  no  more  than  a garrulous,  half* 
understanding  vehicle  between  Engels  and  Morris?  And  how  would  one  ex- 
plain then  that  under  these  conditions  Morris’s  assimilation  of  Marxism 
should  have  been  much  deeper  than  Bax's?  This  is  a problem  to  which  I 
should  like  to  suggest  an  embryonic  solution,  while  awaiting  the  discovery  of 
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mw  documents  (if  they  exist)  to  complete  or  correct  the  data  l have  managed 
to  gather. 

* * * 


None  of  William  Morris’s  immediate  biographers  makes  the  slightest  reference 
to  contact  between  him  and  Engels,  not  Mackail,  nor  Lady  Burne-Jones,  nor 
Bruce  Glasier  nor  his  own  daughter  May.  Is  this  their  way  of  preserving  a cer- 
tain image  of  the  poet?  It  is  possible  that,  with  the  first  three,  this  silence  comes 
from  relative  ignorance,  due  to  Morris’s  extreme  discretion  on  the  subject. 
In  all  his  correspondence  known  up  to  the  present,  there  is  only  one  single 
definite  reference  to  such  contacts.  It  is  to  be  found  in  a letter  sent  to  Scheu  on 
28  December  1884,  the  day  after  the  split  in  the  S.D.F  Now,  on  that  same  day, 
he  wrote  to  Georgiana  Burne-Jones  to  give  her  an  account  of  the  same  events 
and  omitted  to  mention  any  meeting  with  Engels.  If  he  told  Scheu,  it  was 
because  the  information  was  needed,  and  his  Austrian  friend,  himself  in  touch 
with  Engels,  was  doubtless  aware  of  the  contact.  What  is  striking  is  that  with 
Georgiana,  who  was  then  his  confidante  in  everything,  he  remained  silent.  Are 
there  grounds  for  regarding  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  Morris  as  strange?  I 
do  not  think  so.  In  1884  he  was  a member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
S.I)  F.,  and,  if  he  was  meeting  Engels,  it  could  only  be  without  the  knowledge 
of  Hyndman  and  in  order  to  organise  the  opposition  secretly.  After  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Socialist  League  these  reasons  were  less  pressing,  but  habits  of 
secrecy  had  been  formed  which  neither  Morris  nor  Engels,  all  in  all,  wanted  to 
break,  the  first  out  of  regard  for  his  independence,  the  second  because  he  did 
not  want  to  give  colour  to  Hyndman’s  accusations  of  direct  intervention  by  the 
‘Marxist  clique”  and  the  “Grand  Lama  of  Regent’s  Park  Road”  in  the  affairs 
oi  British  socialism. 183  This  would  explain  the  silence  of  Lady  Burne-Jones 
and  consequently  of  her  son-in-law  Mackail.  As  for  Glasier,  Morris  had  no 
reason  to  confide  in  him.  On  the  other  hand.  May  Morris’s  discretion  is  more 
suspect,  because  she  became  involved  early  in  all  her  father's  political  activity. 
None  of  the  later  critics  and  interpreters  has  ever  questioned  the  point  and  it  is 
only  in  E.  P.  Thompson's  painstaking  book  that  the  name  of  Engels  appears 
for  the  first  time.  However,  it  is  still  only  a matter  of  fragmentary  and  scattered 
pointers,  and  the  basic  problem  is  not  examined  as  a whole. 

The  evidence  of  contemporaries  is  scarce  and  contradictory  That  of 
Edward  Aveling,  in  a brief  passage  from  an  article  devoted  to  Engels  im- 
mediately after  his  death,  is  particularly  disappointing: 

“William  Morris,”  he  wTites,  “as  far  as  I remember  came  once  His 

mediaevalism  Engels  regarded  with  good-humoured  toleration.  " 

Is  it  the  same  prudent  discretion  which  we  see  here?  It  is  possible,  for  Avel- 
ing played  an  important  part  in  events  leading  up  to  the  split  and  he  could  not 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  occurrence  of  various  discussions  in  which  he  himself 
participated.  Could  there  be  some  obscure  link  between  this  reserve  and  the 
cash  debts  which  the  none  too  scrupulous  Aveling  owed  to  Morris?  I could  not 
say.  However,  the  general  tone  of  the  article  suggests  another  explanation,  and 
the  assertion  becomes  more  plausible  if  we  take  it  that  Aveling  is  here  referring 
to  Engels’s  famous  Sunday  evening  gatherings.  There  would  be  then  no  con- 
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\\f  « ii  u v \\ .»  \f<,  > CAi*fr; v\*r  vnhir  I*  that  lie  dir 

^ ;;  ’V  «Kii  u,<  tf'..*  um  ' xxhnt  thf  mlfUK*^'  luuxl  taken  plate,  *u^l  *il  dial 
*»tv  kr  v*  a da  \ *ith  Mortis  Hut  rathet  than  irU  upon  thud  pat 

' a VsC-.ev  \x h i\  the  |UX^*U‘'HUxU  themselves  have  *i  it  if  it 

1 he  ' \ of  lh«  (\kituf  <xl  lit  the  i ntte*|K'ndcnv  t ol  I h 

* to  SS4  Hr  knew  him  indirectly  through  N*x  and  Ihf 

Vu  <'  and  Ki  r\*  rrtxu^  « hftith  tyiiUiM  oi  /w/hi,  lh<*  w^inullhf  I'  I hr 
'v  '.  •*;*  *K  hut  vi. v,vit 4<mit  tTiuaikx  to  make  *U>ul  the  u'UtnbuKu^  u»  Uu 

>*UM  I . . .\r  (’IV'I  KN  Xf-V(  l ;IN  V\,»a  AvMUtVvh.lt  lessened  Mv'lfl*  t' 

xxv*.  .tv  u U'  Hr  * t hu  it  *»  noi  very  (ai  ' 1 hr  l\4ki^init  numih,  I wlx » 
»\.!v  xi.li  *x  uixiar.t  «»mi  ih'vMmhii  K«lu^^k^  vx«i\  wtunni  tt»4t 
•iu>chi  ^ lurKHh  4t  hetn<  lir^ntxnl  a*  a smlimcnial  hn^rUk  fovrlop* 

ir<  jiIJ  Uk  (omnbau'f^  m }u.xM  in  the  SAinr  disdain*  irphrd  to  him  M\t 
Nhvfix  \%  vM  rv»  importance,  thrsr  |>r\xplr  ha\r  thoroughh  tnudtilni 

muuis  " Hu  re*ervoiuons  vxere  to  soften  all  the  >.ime,  horn  the  nunifiem 
vxJiiTi  l i «*  .:u\  M.i:  \ ft^xonnl  to  him«  shr  did  to  her  sistei  l«auiu*  that  in  the 
i vu^rA  A ok  the  S |>  F \loms  had  cielended  the  actions  of  Paul  1 .afargur 
the  uiuinhand  o|>poimon  of  Hwidman  ("Morns  also  spoke  lor  u>  ) and 
thui  lie  had  been  to  Hi^^ate  Ometar>  vsith  her  for  the  hrst  anntversarv  uf 
Marx's  death  Flea  nor  felt  more  and  more  admiration  tor  the  poet  and* 
toiUttfcinj*  a lecture  he  gave  in  April  to  open  an  exhibition  ol  painting  in 
W hitechapel,  she  leave  an  enthusiastic  account  of  his  "splendid  speech" 
But  kigds  remained  distrustful  of  the  "vers  ric  h art  enthusiast  but  untaiemed 
politician.  Morris  . because  he  observed  that  Hvndman  made  use  of  his 
ovxn  mortrv  and  ol  the  poet  s in  order  "to  bu>  every  siH'ialist  movement 
Hie  same  aloofness  vxas  maintained  until  October,  because  he  declared  that 
he^had  confidence  only  in  Bax  and  Avehng,  and  "a  very  poor  opinion  ' of  the 


Bcwcrn  20  October  and  8 November  1884  Morr.s  made  the  acquaintance 
of  tn«;eis  because  on  the  later  date  the  latter  wrote  to  Kautskv 
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||  v*.M  «*»'!  ’ ,4>  it  (,  H ,,4  unit  Uv  ImIImW  • |J  ||>  Ollt«  I k Oh  j I N./V|  «»,!,«  , 

M*iii  1 ’ ‘<|r  hl  I ,ihi,i  I Iluh  M»»mM  -*o  li/,1  III, 

“!  'll!  /‘"hi*  .MkIim.I  »IM<I 'll.  HI, IN...,.  I .1.1.. I.tl.lf 

‘ ^ ( IS  ,,  I, I.  lint  •••*>•(  ill.  .Il«<  m-i'.ii*  

r,Ull*l.  lit.  .»>•••  Mil  hill  tl"  'I"  will.  I.  I "*<N  I..II..V.I  « I.-  * ly  1...,, 

' ul  Ml  Ilk  ill  IM|I»I*I»  • |I  V‘  M •!»  hlk  *‘*gg»  »UlMl  »l,Hl  It,.  f,|,|  out,  M4  nl 

I lv imImwmi  r ^i  III*  mImI  *miI«  " Av*  Iimii  M Iiihki  in 

mid  WllMl  III  S|  Iimi  if  I dlllliUlgh  •»'»  ntiii  b»i»  I*  In  I .nwbtfi  In  nil end 
III.  Ill  M MIIIII.  ||  III  llll  SMI  /Kill  dr  MOUIK  t til*  lh'%  MM.I  hluh.l*  f k nl  \ f y I k« | • I > d f , 
IIm  MiMiiiil  ih«I  «••«  Ihr  Mill  I Mil  lirtAtltr  nl  link  ni  Unit’  dl*<  o«»hin  w*«,  ,„,i 
,,UM|i|ru  .1  Mint  * • 1 1 1 v i * rt»  1ml  Ilk  • tint  luslnn  nh  I In  J/fh  I lyndimih  t < f<< ,, 
It  It  in  iIm  tnliiniiiv,  anil  lilk  opponent  k Irfllll#  S I ) I , n -olvrd  In  litMtnt  ,,«•  w 
quiMp,  ||if  Si  m t it  I Ik  i I r,igur,  miiiI  n new  publication,  ( 

I In*  i If i ikinn  hml  In  rn  taken  n lew  day*  « at  lir j ilui  1114  n m#  • nng  nl  the  , , 
|h>«illttM  <t(  I MgrE  '«  lltuntr  On  M Mr,  rinltri , l\h  aunt  M n * m l.iir  d 1 1 ,•  1 w um 
hi  a In  hi  1,1  Itri  ki»ifi  I mum.  Mini  vvmir,  In  pnrlh  ulm 


t Sit  Ill4|ni  il y WiM  flM)  kinill  In  ni.tkr  II  (Mikkiltk  Inf  ilk  M illy  111  » * 1*1 

1*1  lilt-  (limit  I d turn,  Mini  kit,  altei  Him*  I ttiikiilLHMtii  will.  Engels  vv 
«lr.  idrd  to  go  nut  Mild  lumi  a nrw  orgAiiUation  I Ink  )k  in  (it*  « alhd  tin 
SiHinlikt  I tttguc  Han  i*  diuimu  that  wf  should  iikur  a weekly  paper 
Hut  I ngeU  »*  Hr, hi  ag/Uimt  link,  bo  wr  khtill  probably.  Ini  l(tr  fir-..  n( 
content  ourselves  with  «i  monthly  journal. " M' 

Altrr  tluk  Knirtiil  mrriing  ol  Ihr  oppokthon.  I imr|«.  h;iw  Mnintt  .u<rtm  on  > 
IV, cmbrr,  ju»t  hrlorr  thr  Hrihuvr  rnrriing  whrir  thr  *»| »iit  wn  in  lakr  pl4<r 
Writing  to  Brrnstrm  on  thr  2Vth,  r.iigrU  told  him  About  thr  drvflojmirm  nl 
thr  >plit.  rfpCMting  wh»t  Moll  i»  h,ui  krtid  about  thr  proulu  l»r  h.ul  thk«  ovn  rd  m 
l dmbur tyh  of  thr  duplu  it v of  I lymlman,  and  hr  Addrd  ‘*Mor  i ih  and  Avrlmg 
ssnc  at  mv  plttir  hrlorr  thr  section,  and  I was  ublr  to  ^ivr  them  some  further 
.nl\M  r ‘'  \hout  this  mrrting  wr  have  the  rvidrm  r ol  Morn.*  hiimrlf  (and  it 
is.  in  1 havr  said,  the  only  dm  umrnt  of  this  kind  whic  h wr  pot  nr  is)  1 lr  wr»»tr 
to  S,  hru  on  1 Vermbrr 


“ Avrling  summoned  me  to  go  up  to  Kngrls  on  Saturday  important 
business  1 was  um omfortablr  rather  wondering  what  tt  was  Aveling 
told  me  it  was  about  thr  Commomira/,  tliat  Engels  thought  wr  should  have 
no  chance  of  carry  ing  on  a weekly,  and  had  better  try  a monthly  at  first 
at  any  rate  Aveling  seemed  rather  inclined  to  agree  with  us  and  to  stick 
to  the  weekly.  I saw  Engels  who  said  we  were  weak  in  political  knowledge 
and  journalistic  skill,  and  that  we  should  find  it  very  difficult  to  carry  on 
a weekly  paper  really  well  without  stuffing  it  with  rubbish  and  so  on.  ! 
must  confess  that  though  I don’t  intend  to  give  way  to  Engels,  his  advice 
is  valuable;  and  on  this  point  1 am  inclined  to  agree  .1  do  dread  having 
to  drop  the  weekly,  whereas  1 am  sure  we  could  carry  on  a monthly  I am 
afraid  you  will  be  disappointed  at  this,  and  1 want  to  have  your  opinion 
1 repeat,  we  are  sale  with  a monthly  even  if  our  progress  as  an 
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organization  be  slow:  with  a weekly  it  would  always  be  doubtful  let'*  try 
the  monthly  first.  " 

I think,  like  E.  P.  Thompson,  that  the  tone  in  which  Morris  sprain  of 
Kneels  (“though  I don’t  intend  to  give  way  to  Engels”)  is  mainly  diplomat!.  I. 
was  a ijuestion  of  allaying  Scheu’s  disappointment,  for  he,  always  rather  V 
tist”,  tended  to  rebel  against  the  authority  of  Marx's  friend  In  fact.  Morn' 
“gave  way”  and  accepted  the  reasonable  view  of  Engels  against  the  opinions  of 
Aveling,  Bax  and  Scheu  and  probably  against  his  own  inclination.*4 

* * * 


With  the  split,  wrote  Morris  to  Scheu  in  the  same  letter,  “ancient  history’ 
ended  and  “modern  history”  began.  'Die  decision  to  leave  the  S.D  F.  when  the 
opposition  was  in  a majority  aroused  a certain  amount  of  surprise  In 
February  1885,  when  Paul  Lafargue  received  the  first  number  of  Commonweal, 
he  wrote  to  Engels  that  “everyone  here  is  very  surprised  that,  having  a majori* 
ty,  our  friends  withdrew  instead  of  turning  out  the  minority  However. 
Engels  had  explained  to  Laura  why,  after  discussion  with  Morris  (“as  Morris 
said  to  me”),  he  had  come  to  this  decision:  the  S.D  F had  scarcely  more  than 
three  hundred  members  and,  as  for  the  provinces,  it  was  all  “bosh  and 
bogus”;206  and  in  his  letter  of. 29  December  to  Bernstein  already  quoted,  he 
gave  the  same  argument  advanced  by  Morris. 

Engels  was  full  of  good  will  towards  the  founders  of  the  league,  although  he 
expressed  doubts  about  their  political  capacity.  In  this  same  letter  to  Laura  he 
wrote:  “in  all  England  one  could  not  find  three  men  so  little  fitted  lor  political 
organisation  as  Aveling,  Bax  and  Morris;  but  they  arc  sincere”;  and  in  hi* 
letter  to  Bernstein  he  uses  the  same  language:  “the  only  honest  men  amonu  the 
intellectuals,  but  also  the  most  unpractical  men  (two  poets  and  a philosopher) 
that  it  is  possible  to  find”.  What  is  important  for  us  to  notice  is  that  the 
militants  who  were  closest  to  Engels  then  considered  Morris,  as  well  a*  B.u 
and  Aveling,  as  being  members  of  the  Marxist  group:  “our  friends  vavs  PJU‘ 
Lafargue,  and  Eleanor  Marx,  speaking  of  them,  says  “our  people 

in  her  letter  of  31  December  already  quoted,  Eleanor  had  already  written  i«> 
her  sister  Laura: 

“77ie  General  208  has  promised,  now  that  we  are  rid  of  the  unclean 
elements  in  the  Federation,  to  help  us;  ...  we  shall,  of  course  (through 
Engels)  have  the  Germans  with  us,  and  we  also  count  on  the  Parti 
Ouvrier.  ” 


As  I have  mentioned,  she  took  over  the  direction  of  the  international  feature 
of  CvmmQnuxal  and,  on  behalf  of  Engels,  she  approached  the  continental 
socialists  to  ensure  their  support  and  to  gather  their  messages  of  soiidaritv  for 
publication  in  the  second  issue.209  Morris  himself  wrote  a letter  to  Wilhelm 
Liebknecht  in  his  own  hand,  signed  by  himself  and  Aveling,  asking  him  forar- 
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Bix  h e prepared  a programme  of  socialist  pamphlets,  and  among  the 
jueentions  was  one  to  be  written  by  En«els  under  the  title  of  Cheap  Wi 11 ! It 
doei  not  appear  that  Engels  ever  wrote  it. 

However,  the  latter  did  (give  his  friends  much  more  spectacular  help.  The  se- 
cond number  of  Commonweal  (March  188S)  published  his  resounding  article 
England  in  1845  and  J885m  which  provides  a remarkable  analysis  of  the 
development  of  British  capitalism  from  the  period  of  prosperity  after  the 
decline  of  Chartism  to  the  new  period  of  economic  crisis:  it  was  the  loss  by 
England  of  its  industrial  monopoly  which  gave  socialism  new  life  and 
prospects  E.  P 'Diompson  justly  remarks  that,  in  publishing  this  article  in  the 
journal  of  the  Socialist  League,  he  identified  himself  with  it  from  that 
moment,214  and  he  also  makes  the  curious  comment  that,  in  places,  the  style  of 
Engels  takes  on  certain  of  Morris's  turns  of  thought  as  well  as  his  usage  of  the 
word  “civilisation”  21  This  article  made  a deep  impression  on  Morris,  and  he 
enlarged  upon  it  in  a lecture  given  in  July,  quoting  sentences  from  this  writing 
of  the  “^reat  socialist  economist  F.  Engels ” 2,6  In  a lecture  given  at  the  end  of 
March,  one  can  feel  that  he  is  already  preoccupied  by  the  problems  raised 
in  it  I wo  years  later,  in  personal  notes  in  which  he  recapitulates  the  stages  of 
the  movement,  he  again  refers,  as  a memorable  moment,  to  the  “admirable  ar- 
ticle of  F Engels,  which  attracted  much  attention Contributions  from 
Engels,  while  not  frequent,  did  continue.  In  October  1885,  Commonweal  an- 
nounced that  “next  month  Frederick  Engels  will  contribute  an  article  on 
the  Second  Part  of  Karl  Marx’  Das  A apital"}'  The  information  was  incorrect 
Hie  article  which  appeared  in  November  was  purely  polemical  and  denounced 
an  inaccurate  pirate  translation  of  Capital  published  by  the  magazine  Today  :JD 

So,  during  all  the  year  1885,  relations  between  Morris  and  Engels  were  ex- 
cellent. and  the  latter's  correspondence  does  not  contain  any  of  the  disparag- 
ing remarks  which  he  was  so  prone  to  make.  In  fact,  one  cannot  find  any 
reference  to  Morris.  Does  that  mean  that  the  two  men  did  not  meet  again?  For 
my  part,  on  the  contrary,  I think  that  during  this  year  of  close  collaboration 
their  meetings  were  more  frequent  and  that,  once  the  worries  over  the  im- 
mediate tactics  to  pursue  at  the  time  of  the  split  were  dealt  with,  their  conver- 
sations were  able  to  rise  to  an  ideological  level  which  enabled  Morris  to 
assimilate  certain  fundamental  aspects  of  Marxist  thought  better  than  through 
the  intermediary  of  the  hazy  Bax  ITie  absence  of  any  reference  to  Morris  in 
the  letters  of  Engels  tends  to  strengthen  my  belief.  In  fact,  it  was  rare  for  him  to 
interfere  other  than  by  praising  or  criticising  an  action  of  his  interlocutors, 
and,  if  he  kept  silent,  it  was  because  these  probable  visits  by  Morris  were  of  a 
routine  nature  and  not  concerned  with  immediate  action.  Siegfried  Bilnger,  in 
his  thoroughly  documented  study  of  Engels,  considers  it  plain  that  Morris’s 
activities  were  marked  by  the  effect  of  discussions  he  had  with  him  at  that 
time.221  Unfortunately,  he  has  no  tangible  proof  to  support  this  hypothesis  any 
more  than  I have.  I do  not  despair  of  some  day  seeing  appear,  through  the 
strange  chances  of  research,  some  unsuspected  document  which  will  provide 
the  necessary  confirmation  But  is  it  really  indispensible J Apart  from  the 
thought-provoking  indications  which  we  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  finding 
in  the  work  of  Morris,  would  it  be  believable  that  these  intimate  conversations 
of  which  we  have  proof  in  1884  should  have  been  abruptly  interrupted  in  188$, 
when  an  improved  understanding  between  the  two  men  was  evident? 
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In  Nowmlirr  IHHS  FhuI  I Margue  jumouncrd  to  Ettgr  |«  t)m|  /,  * 

Umng  to  publish  « “gallery  of  pottmiu  of  foreign  tn<  )*h*nt  w** 

M»nhn«if  from  14  November  ! HHr»  to  28  Austin  iHHr,,  presenting  iU*!***%  *'f 
M.tfM.  Lngels,  Lavrov,  IVrovsknyn,  Morris.  Bax,  Avrling,  Ib».r  ^ i 

I aebknri  lit  A«  one  < .mi  see,  Morris  wax  regarded  by  the  M#irxu'f«  *h‘ 
thrii  ntimbrr  Hut  in  1886  thing*  began  to  go  wrong  l.ngelx  IrJt  t|(/,t  1 1,1 
mg  class  would  not  hr  long  in  nnrrging  from  its  apathy,  arid  wanted 
Socialist  League  to  tome  out  of  its  narrow  rirclr  anil  establish  .*  ttmn-  dimt 
contact  with  it  In  January  hr  wax  at  ill  hopeful  and  wrotr  to  Sotgr 


Lp  to  now,  the  whole  movement  here  exists  only  in  appeal, nMf  hut 
if  .i  nucleus  of  rnrn  inside  thr  So<  ialiat  League  can  hr  educated  to  fJIj 
deratand  thr  situation  theoretically,  it  will  constitute  a njrd\  S|fj, 
towards  the  real  mass  movement  whir  h cannot  be  long  delayed  " 


A h-itrr  not  without  interest,  though  one  may  well  wondet  just  who  it  j»ifMt 
is  to  undertake  the  task  ol  theoretical  education!  I wo  months  later.  EngeU 
was  much  less  optimistic,  lie  considered  that  “our  good  Bax  and  Morns 
were  “torn  by  t he  desire  to  do  something  (if  they  but  knew  what!)"  and  that 
“nevertheless,  they  have  far  more  truck  with  the  anarc hist*  than  is  desirable" 
they  were,  he  concluded,  “two  political  innocents  4 Morns  i 
anti-parliamentarianism,  which  was  soon  to  bring  him  into  open  conflict  with 
the  Avelings,  was  forcing  him,  in  fact,  to  rely  uj>on  the  anarchist  wing  ol  the 
League,  without  being  a part  of  it  From  the  month  of  April,  what  Engels 
regarded  as  collusion,  as  well  as  the  transformation  of  Commonweal  into  a week- 
ly, marked  the  beginning  of  an  estrangement,  lie  became  annoyed  with 
“Morris  who,  like  a bull,  goes  head  down  against  parliamentarianum";  he 
and  Bax  “will  have  to  learn  by  experience  what  sort  of  men  their  anarchist* 
are”  22>  He  considered  that  they  “are  for  the  moment  entirely  in  their  hands 
and  described  Morris  as  a “sentimental  socialist 

YVc  observe  that,  while  Engels  never  made  the  mistake  of  confusing  Mortis 
with  the  anarchists,  he  did  make  one,  in  his  anger,  by  referring  to  him  .»>  ■< 
“sentimental  socialist”,  a description  which  came  from  his  pen  on  several  oc- 
casions. There  is  no  doubt  that  Morris  himself  was  to  blame  for  the  opinion, 
on  the  one  hand  through  his  gross  underestimation  of  lus  own  theoretical 
abilities  and,  on  the  other,  through  various  impetuous  dec  larat ions  which 
were,  purely  and  simply,  an  expression  of  that  modesty  “ All  those  who  knew 
him  more  intimately  than  did  Engels  agree  in  saying  the  opposite  He  was 
anything  but  a sentimentalist,”  wrote  Walter  Crane,  adding 

“There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  think  of  William  Morns  as  a sen- 
timentalist, who,  having  built  himself  a dream-house  of  art  and  poem, 
sighs  over  the  turmoil  of  the  world,  and  calls  himself  a Socialist  because 
factory  chimneys  obtrude  themselves  upon  his  view.”  2'* 

His  son-in-law,  Halliday  Sparling,  asserts  that  “there  was  no  sentimentality 
in  him,  nor  could  he  stand  it  in  others”.  229  I could  quote  many  other  similar 
pieces  of  evidence.  Engels  s severity  is,  nevertheless,  understandable  he  was 
protecting  a definite  and  effective  political  line,  and  Morris's  temporary  inflex- 
ibility rightly  seemed  unrealistic  to  him.  1 feel  that  it  is  to  the  point  to  add  that 
Engels  always  showed  an  impatient  and  somewhat  disdainful  severity  towards 
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,jjo.rk  in  tb*  Hrfiuh  vorkmg ■*  Um  annoyed  him  and  lie  'r>r»!',nted  th* 
j,w*fdneM  of  England  wdh  ihr  mints  forward  <*f  f t^rrudti  <'*  mi  dern'e  ra'y. 
of  wf,i»  h h'  fhorrmghly  approved  P Page  A roof  could  not  h'  Ip  thowng  tome 
unMffori  when  referring  to  thm  haf«bnen*  * *'  Marx  birmelf  w*js  rurt 

altogether  Irrr  nf  this  trait,  and  laughingly  4 Mll<r-r|  rb'  Enginfi  vet 

darmnten  Sr  hlrswig  Mnlstfiner ' However  \ P Thompson,  developing  in 

,i  Uirr  Ir/hirr  irriain  judgment*  made  in  hi*  monumental  work,  'onirders 
ih^t  Marx  would  have  shown  greater  indulge  rue  fhan  Logels  toward*  Morn* 
And  would  have  bettri  understood  the  humanist  content  of  fm  personal  con- 
tribution to  thr  development  of  Marxism  ' I may  add  thin  hngeli  did  f*ot 
•hare  Marx’s  Irrvent  appreciation  of  poetry. 

However,  not  all  the  bridges  were  destroyed.  I think  that  we  ran  date  to 
I H86  the  one  letter  I have  discovered  from  Morns  to  huge  Is  It  i%  only  dated 
April 

“Dear  Mr  Engels, 

You  would  do  us  ,i  great  service  tf  you  would  write  us  a short  article  on 
any  subjrc  t you  please,  and  as  short  as  you  please  (if  you  find  that  more 
convenient)  for  next  month’s  Commonweal  f venture  to  ask  this  though 
I know  how  much  your  time  is  taken  up  and  how  serious  your  work  tl,  as 
it  is  very  important  that  we  should  have  a weighty  article  to  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  paper  next  month.  So  I will  beg  you  to  forgive  me  for  troubl- 
ing you 

Yours  faithfully 
William  Morris  “ 

Engels  did  not,  in  fact,  find  the  time  to  write  this  “weighty  article”,  but  he 
did,  nevertheless,  send  in  a note,  with  his  initials,  about  the  strike*  in 
I >ri  azcvillc  ‘ ln  November  again,  there  is  another  note,  in  reply  to  a readrr’s 
request,  refusing  permission  for  any  English  translation  of  Sonah\m  l topum 
a*/  SntntifiL  not  made  under  his  direct  supervision  ' s That  was  the  last  of  his 
contributions  to  (;<>rnrnonivta/  and  one  must  acknowledge  that  it  was  a terse  and 
chilly  ending  Ihc  fact  that  in  May  1886  he  asked  Paul  Lafargue  to  send  the 
paper  an  article  on  the  Paris  elections  can  be  attributed  to  his  desire  to 
produce  irrefutable  arguments  against  the  insinuations  of  Justue.  but  he  did 
not  conceal  that  “the  League  is  in  a complete  muddle  through  their  having  let 
the  anarchists  creep  in”.‘  In  August,  he  described  the  state  of  the  League  to 
Bcbrl  in  the  same  terms:  Morris  was  a “victim  of  the  anarchists”,  Bax  was  at 
the  stage  theoretically  of  “infantile  disorder”  and  Aveling,  having  to  earn  his 
living,  was  “not  in  a position  to  study  much”.  The  latter,  added  Engels,  “is  the 
only  one  I see  regularly”,  which  still  leaves  room  to  suppose  that  he  continued 
to  see  Bax  and  Morris  from  time  to  time  2'  A supposition  which  is  confirmed 
by  a letter  from  Engels  to  Laura  in  mid-September 

“Had  several  visits  from  Bax  and  one  from  Morris  lately  . Morris  is 
a settled  sentimental  Socialist,  he  would  be  easily  managed  if  one  saw 
him  regularly,  a couple  of  times  a week,  but  who  has  the  time  to  do  it, 
and  if  you  drop  him  for  a month,  he  is  sure  to  lose  himself  again.  And  is 
he  worth  all  that  trouble,  even  if  one  had  the  time  .*”  2l* 
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1 Respite  the  usual  note  of  disdain,  it  is  cirar  that  tbrrr  wai  no  fundaornul 
disagreement  between  them  other  than  the  pr*hti<ai  question  of  m*>ur*r  to 
parliamentary  action,  which  wa%  then  a burning  one  f>n  thi«  point  Mr*  ns 
remained  mtrmcuM e though  hit  position  wai  much  lets  cut  and- dried  rhaa  tt 
generally  stated  (but  that  would  form  the  basis  of  a study  in  itself,  *<« ng 
bryood  the  bounds  of  our  present  enquiry)  It  it  very  probable  that  this  nut  of 
\l<*m  to  Ijifdi  m September  1886  was  the  last,  because  in  1*8"  the  emu 
e it  hut  thr  League  became  acute  and  ended  in  June  at  the  annual  conference 
w?»h  the  drfeaf  and  departure  of  the  ' parliament  a rum  ” Enters  from  Engrlt 
to  Vane  and  to  (aura  Laforgue  express  hit  weariness  with  socialist  sects 
*nd  the  interest  he  leit  in  the  efforts  direr  ted  by  John  Burns  towards  an  in- 
dependent uriKMt  of  the  wricking  men  of  both  societies  leaving  Hvndman 
Morns  Vk  im  and  Co  to  fiptht  out  their  quarrels  l bemad  vet*  2 Despite  ihc 
sharpness  of  this  depute  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  breach  between  Morn* 
and  else  militant  Marxists  In  April  he  himself  translated,  published  and  cx- 
finrssed  enthusiastic  approval  for  an  article  by  Paul  Laforgue  in  reply  to  some 
Mtmrwhat  ill-i  oocereed  lucubrations  on  the  part  of  Bax  on  'the  morrow  of  the 
rrs. button*  * \gam.  in  December,  as  we  have  seen,  Engels ' personally  * sent 
Moms  a copy  of  the  American  translation  of  The  (smdihon  of  the  l\  vrling  (J*u 
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it  o no  Ws  certain  that  up  to  1889,  a real  separation  is  perceptible,  but  it 
dor*  rrai  > *-"em  that  it  was  not  entirely  a result  of  the  squabbler  of  political 
cuques  In  ike-'.  Avefing  s reputation  fell  to  its  lowest  ebb.  End less  evidence 
too  Irngthv  to  lie  detailed  here)  shows  that  his  lack  of  scruples  over  money 
meters  and  women  caused  him  to  be  ostracised  by  most  militant  sociaiim 
K i*dv.  on  the  other  hand,  against  them  all.  took  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of 
the  of  Marx's  daughter,  and  did  so  with  a stubbornness,  one  must 

say  venr:ng  on  blindness,  his  attitude  in  the  matter  had  unfortunate  conse- 
cpjrrw.e s in  fuming  awa\  from  the  movement  sincere  people  who  would  no 
iongTf  »ei  foot  m hi*  house  in  order  to  avoid  meeting  Aveimg  It  is  verv 
provable  mat  v<>ch  was  the  case  with  Morris,  despite  his  inclination  to  set 
aside  |»er>onai  antipathies  for  the  sake  of  unity  and  to  show  indulgence 
toward*  utr  «,raknr*ses  of  his  comrades  in  the  struggle  YVe  do  not  know  what 
went  on  between  him  and  Aveling  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  latter  got  fifty 
^•uads  out  of  him  * f hings  must  have  been  pretty  serious  for  Morris  to  have 
rr«v  t ied  th*  f*>mi  of  calling  him  a ‘disreputable  dog”  *4'  (we  c an  find  noothcr 
irnuace  of  such  an  epithet  from  his  pen). 

However.  Morns  remained  in  touch  with  the  Marxist  leaders.  In  March 
1889  l^aura  Laforgue  vent  him  her  translation  into  English  verse  of  the  poems 
and  songs  of  Eugene  Puttier  In  a very  warm  letter,  Morris  replied  that,  not 
only  was  her  translation  “excellent  ” but  it  was  in  itself,  ‘ good  English  verse’*, 
and  he  asked  her  permission  to  publish  it  in  ( .'jrnmonueal . In  this  same  year, 

> the  International  Socialist  Workers  Conference  was  held  in  Paris,  arid 
out  oi  it  fame  the  Second  International  A dissident  congress  was  railed 
simultaneously  by  Hyndman  and  the  French  and,  as  a const* 

quente  the  former  confcrrme  adopted  a very  definite  political  and  theoretical 
position  Morns  unhesitatingly  agreed  to  take  pan,  along  with  men  like  Bd>el 
L*»>fcoecht  Brtmtcm  and  Ufarguc  He  led  the  Briliah  delegation  ant)  spoke 
aga.av  the  opportune  propoul  to  merge  the  two  conferences  Ufarguc 
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, educated  the  preparation  of  this  great  denxmstrafion  oi  revolutionary  in- 
irrrutKmalrtm.  in  constant  touch  with  Engels,  and  for  months  he  correspond- 
^ »h  Morris,  win*  published  his  letters  in  ( trmmomeeal  It  lies  outside  my 
Purpose  to  follow  the  course  of  this  histone  event,  although  the  position  taken 
ui!  hy  Morris  on  this  occasion  is  by  *t»e!f  worthy  of  note,  in  so  tar  as  it  displays 
hlf  taith  in  action  in  accordance  with  a definite  ideology  It  also  marked  a cer- 
tain rapprochement  with  EngeU  I-afarguc  s letters  to  the  latter,  during  the 
month*  of  preparation,  clearly  suggest  this  For  example,  he  wrote  in  May 
Morm  is  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  Congress,  you  must  keep  him  up  to  it  and 
m^kr  use  of  (.ommonweal".  and  in  June  4\  . I will  write  to  Morris  unless 
vchj  prefer  to  do  it  yourself” 

Later  documents  are  scarce  and  we  are  completely  without  information 
a hour  any  contacts  that  may  have  existed  between  Morris  and  Engels  during 
the  last  years  of  their  lives.  We  find  them  together  again  on  the  same  platform 
on  1 May  demonstrations  in  1891  and  1892,  **'  and  K P Thompson  seeks 
this  as  “symbolic  of  the  direction  of  his  last  years  of  work  for  the  Clause  ’ fn 
this  same  year  1892,  Engels  published  the  first  English  edition  of  7 he  (j>ndtiirm 
oj  the  Working  Class  in  England  and  included  in  his  preface  the  famous  ariicle 
which  had  made  such  an  impression  on  Morris,  explicitly  recalling  that  n had 
appeared  in  Commonweal  on  1 March  1885  Finally,  in  1894,  Engels  read  the 
theoretical  handbook  by  Morris  and  Bax:  Socialism,  Us  Growth  and  Outcome;  he 
thought  that  the  book  cut  right  across  the  “shoddy  stuff  ’ published  by  Swan 
Sonnensc  hem,24  and  he  thought  well  enough  of  it  to  send  a copy  to  Surge  No 
doubt  he  had  a feeling  that  the  time  he  had  earlier  devoted  to  talking  with 
Morris  had  not  been  in  vain 


J have  no  ridiculous  intention  of  introducing  here  an  account  of  Marxist 
theory.  Nor  do  l mean  to  make  an  inventory  of  all  that  Morris  owed  to  Marx- 
ism. That  would  amount,  in  fact,  to  a premature  study  of  Morris's  utopia, 
which  1 shall  undertake  in  the  last  part  of  this  work.  We  shall  see  that  this  debt 
is  immense.  So  1 prefer  to  adopt  a method  which  may  not  be  to  the  liking  of 
some  but  which  seems  to  me  to  be  more  effective  and  more  alive,  and  the 
sources  will  appear  with  greater  clarity  as  we  examine  Morris’s  writings  and 
thought.  For*ihe  moment  1 want  to  confine  myself  to  recalling  very  briefly  cer- 
tain very  fundamental  data  which  are  not  directly  involved  with  his  utopian 
thinking,  but  which  form  its  basis  and  its  point  of  departure 

Now  Morris  repeats  in  many  forms  throughout  his  writings  that  “the  foun- 
dation of  socialism  is  economical”.  4 ’ Also  we  find  throughout  his  writings 
analyses  of  Capital  and  Marxist  definitions  of  value,  labour-power,  surplus 
value  and  the  mechanism  of  capitalist  exploitation.  I could  accumulate 
quotations  filling  many  pages  Not  to  overload  my  texi,  1 will  be  content  with 
one  or  two,  and  note  references  of  various  other  writings  which  read  just  as 
convincingly  Here  is  an  extract  from  a lecture  of  Morris’s  which  l choose 
simply  because  it  i*  one  of  the  best  known: 

“Under  the  present  system  of  wages  and  capital  the  ‘manufacturer’, 
having  a monopoly  of  the  means  whereby  the  power  to  lal>our  inherent  in 
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every  man's  body  can  be  used  for  production,  is  the  master  of  those  who 
are  not  so  privileged  He  therefore  buys  the  labour-power  ol  those 
who  are  bare  of  capital  and  can  only  live  by  selling  it  to  him  . . It  is  dear 
that  if  he  paid  those  with  whom  he  makes  his  bargain  the  full  value  of 
their  labour,  that  is  to  say,  all  that  they  produced,  he  would  fail  in  his 
purpose  But  since  he  is  a monopolist  of  the  means  of  productive  labour, 
he  can  compel  them  to  make  a bargain  better  for  him  and  worse  for  them 
than  that;  which  bargain  is  that  after  they  have  earned  their  livelihood, 
estimated  according  to  a standard  high  enough  to  ensure  their  peaceable 
submission  to  his  mastership,  the  rest  (and  by  far  the  larger  part  as  a 
matter  of  fact)  of  what  they  produce  shall  belong  to  him,  shall  be  his 
property  to  do  as  he  likes  with,  to  use  or  abuse  at  his  pleasure/*  2*’ 

Many  other  expositions  taken  directly  from  Capital  appear  in  innumerable 
texts,  and  I indicate  the  most  characteristic  by  footnote.  Even  in  his  fictional 
writings,  Morris  repeats  these  definitions,  as  when  he  explains  the  coming  in- 
dustrial age  to  John  Ball  The  worker,  he  says 

‘shall  sell  himself,  that  is  the  labour  that  is  in  him,  to  the  master  that  suf- 
fers him  to  work,  and  that  master  shall  give  to  him  from  out  of  the  wares 
he  maketh  enough  to  keep  him  alive,  and  to  beget  children  and  nourish 
them  till  they  be  old  enough  to  be  sold  like  himself,  and  the  residue  shall 
the  rich  man  keep  to  himself.**  2S2 

This  brief  reminder  should  not  give  the  impression  that  Morris  contented 
himself  with  the  most  elementary'  of  propositions.  In  his  1885  lecture  Dawnoj 
a Aett  Epoch , he  takes  his  analysis  as  far  as  the  division  of  surplus  value  between 
different  branches  of  capital  and  even  tackles  the  problem  of  ground  rent  and 
property  rent.  He  deals  with  variations  in  the  value  of  labour-power  in  Misery 
and  the  W ay  Out.  One  w hole  chapter  of  Socialism,  its  Growth  and  Outcome  is  ex- 
plicitly a summary'  of  the  economic  section  of  Capital.  Morris  does  not  confine 
himself  to  these  fundamental  definitions  but,  in  the  wake  of  Marx  and  Engels, 
and  often  in  the  same  terms,  he  takes  to  pieces  the  mechanism  of  the  capitalist 
mode  of  production  and  displays  its  internal  contradictions  in  the  form  of 
crises  and  “artificial  famines”."’3  His  language  then  draws  inspiration  not 
only  from  Capital  but  also  from  the  Manifesto  and  from  Socialism,  Utopian  and 
Scientific  The  same  applies  when  he  talks  of  unemployment  and  of  the  “labour 
reserve  army”,  a problem  closely  linked  with  the  previous  one  and  to  which  he 
returns,  not  only  in  books  and  lectures,254  but  also  in  many  articles  in 
Cemvnonweal.  From  these  same  sources  he  took  the  idea  of  the  “world  market”, 
that  “abstraction”  which  dehumanises  work  and  gives  all  products  exchange 
value  in  place  of  use  value,  convening  them  into  merchandise  for  sale  and  not 
for  use  * And  this  brings  us  to  the  threshold  of  Morris’s  utopia  and  putting 
the  world  to  rights.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  essence  of  all  these 
authentically  Marxist  economic  definitions,  and  in  particular  the  basic  ones,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  1884-86.  One  can  sense  a need  in  Morris  to  keep 
repeating  them  until  he  can  feel  them  to  be  part  of  his  own  thinking 
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On  the  level  of  superstructures,  just  as  upon  that  of  the  economic  infrastruc- 
ture. Morris  faithfully  reproduces  the  formulations  of  Marx  and  Engels.  This 
Hdelitv  is  particularly  striking  in  his  materialist  conception  of  the  State  which 
is  not  an  abstraction,  nor  an  arbiter  above  the  clash  of  interests,  but,  to  repeat 
the  words  of  the  Manifesto , “the  organised  power  of  one  class  for  oppressing 
another’*.2'6  This  idea,  and  the  idea  that  the  whole  state  apparatus  is  an  ap- 
paratus at  the  service  of  the  ruling  class,  is  found  throughout  the  columns  of 
Commonweal  and  in  most  of  his  writings  It  is  the  consolidation  of  socialism 
which,  once  class  society  is  abolished,  will  permit  the  withering  away  of  the 
state  that  Morris  describes  in  News  from  Nowhere . And  here  again,  as  we  shall 
see,  he  follows  Engels  step  by  step. 

One  other  theme  is  found  unchanged  in  Morris  and  in  Marx  and  Engels.  It 
is  the  plan  of  the  succession  of  social  structures.  The  only  gap  is  the  Asiatic 
manner  of  production,  but  it  was  hardly  touched  upon  in  the  books  available 
to  Morris  and  it  was  normal  in  his  time  for  attention  not  to  be  drawn  towards 
this  important  stage,  the  study  of  which  has  only  really  begun  at  a quite  recent 
date  I he  whole  of  the  first  part  of  his  lecture  True  and  False  Society  (1886) 
describes  the  successive  historical  structures;  primitive  communism,  slave 
society,  feudalism,  bourgeois  society, 259  and  this  description  appears  in  many 
other  of  his  writings.20''  It  is  by  no  means  mechanical,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
founded  upon  the  development  of  the  internal  contradictions  of  each  structure 
and  upon  the  class  struggle,  “the  motive  force  of  history”.  This  fundamental 
theme  runs  through  all  his  work  from  1884  on  and  it  would  be  pointless  to 
choose  between  the  hundreds  of  available  quotations.  Concerning  the  change 
from  capitalism  to  socialism,  Morris  was  very  much  aware  of  the  formulations 
of  the  Manifesto  which  mocked  at  “the  selfish  conception  that  induces  you  to 
transform  into  eternal  laws  of  nature  and  of  reason  . . your  present  mode  of 
production  and  form  of  property”,  a conception  shared  “with  every  ruling 
class  that  has  preceded  you”. 261  Morris,  in  his  turn,  insisted  many  times,  from 
1883  on,20’  upon  the  fact  that  the  very  movement  of  history  made  it  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  present  system  would  last  forever  He  also  remembered  that 
the  bourgeoisie  produces  its  own  gravediggers”  2M  and  over  and  over  again 
he  drew  inspiration  from  the  justly  famous  passage  of  Capital  upon  “the  ex- 
propriation of  the  expropirators”  and  the  “negation  of  the  negation  After 
recalling  the  dispossession  of  the  peasant  and  the  artisan  and  their  reduction 
to  wage-labour,  he  asserts  in  his  turn: 

“.  • the  capitalist  or  modern  slave-owner  has  been  forced  by  his  very 
success  .to  organize  his  slaves,  the  wage-earners,  into  a co-operation 
for  production  so  well  arranged  that  it  requires  little  but  his  own  elimina- 
tion to  make  it  a foundation  for  communal  life  . . . his  own  advance  in 
wealth  and  power  has  bred  for  him  the  very  enemy  who  is  doomed  to 
make  an  end  of  him  ” 

Morris  returned  many  times  to  this  central  idea  of  the  contradiction 
between  the  collective  nature  of  production  and  the  individual  nature  of  ap- 
propriation, and  to  the  fact  that  capitalism  itself  created  the  necessary  con- 
ditions for  the  transformation  to  socialism.  So,  as  Marx  says,  “with  the 
inexorablity  of  a law  of  nature,  capitalist  production  begets  its  own 
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negation. Morris  unreservedly  supports  this  conception  which, 

“starting  w ith  a historical  view'  of  what  had  been,  and  seeing  that  a law  of 
evolution  swayed  all  events  in  it,  was  able  to  point  out  to  us  that  the 
evolution  was  still  going  on,  and  that,  whether  Socialism  be  desirable  or 
not,  it  is  at  least  inevitable.”  268 

It  is  essential  for  us  to  pause  a moment  at  this  point,  because  the  Marxist 
Entwicklungstheorie,  the  theory  of  development,  has  been  and  still  is  the  object  of 
totally  erroneous  interpretations  w hich  utterly  falsify  the  thinking  of  Marx  and 
Engels,  and,  through  them,  of  Morris.  There  has  never  been  any  question  on 
their  part  of  a mechanistic  fatalism  leaving  no  room  for  human  intervention 
Posed  in  this  fashion,  it  would  be  a theory  to  prevent  action  and  be  anti- 
human.  More  than  one  historian  of  utopias,  through  ignorance  or  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  Marxism,  has  condemned  himself  to  pose  unreal  problems  and 
formulate  strange  conclusions.  Raymond  Ruyer  asks  how  this  theory,  or 
rather  the  theory  he  imagines  he  reads  in  Marx,  can  be  reconciled  with  soviet 
planning;  it  represents,  he  declares,  “the  antithesis  of  the  utopian  spirit"  * 
(which  is  true  up  to  a point  but  not  at  all  as  he  understands  it;  1 shall  come 
back  to  this  in  the  conclusion  of  the  present  work).  In  the  same  way,  (» 
Fritzschc  declares  outright  that  Morris  cannot  lay  claim  to  scientific  socialism 
because  he  does  not  repudiate  free  will,  even  though  he  sees  the  ‘‘theory  of 
development”  as  the  welcome  harbinger  of  socialism. 

Let  us  set  the  facts  straight  and  see  what  was  really  said  by  Marx  and 
Engels,  and,  after  them,  by  Morris.  “Men”,  wrote  Marx, 

“make  their  own  history,  but  they  do  not  make  it  just  as  they  please,  they 
do  not  make  it  under  circumstances  chosen  by  themselves,  but  under  cir- 
cumstances directly  found,  given  and  transmitted  from  the  past 

Engels  in  his  turn  said: 

“Active  social  forces  work  exactly  Ifke  natural  forces  blindly,  forcibly, 
destructively,  so  long  as  we  do  not  understand  and  reckon  with  them 
But  when  once  we  understand  them,  when  once  we  grasp  their  action, 
their  direction,  their  effects,  it  depends  only  upon  ourselves  to  subject 
them  more  and  more  to  our  own  will,  and  by  means  of  them  to  reach  our 
own  ends.’*  272 

This  dialectical  unity  of  the  movement  of  history  and  the  conscious  will  of 
man  was  many  times  expressed  by  Morris  as  well,  in  very  clear  fashion,  par- 
ticularly in  an  article  in  Commonweal  which  has  never  been  republished  and 
from  which  I extract  this  significant  fragment: 

“Although  commercial  ruin  must  be  the  main  stream  of  the  force  lor 
bringing  about  the  revolution,  we  must  not  forget  the  other  stream, 
which  is  the  conscious  hope  of  the  oppressed  classes,  forced  into  union  and 
antagonism  by  the  very  success  of  the  commercial  system  . . .“  2 ' 

(Morris’s  italics.) 

It  cannot  be  a matter  of  a subjective  and  arbitrary  act  of  w ill  but  of  a 
necessary  intervention  in  the  direction  demanded  by  the  laws  of  history 
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“we  have  not  set  ourselves  to  build  up  a system  to  please  our  tastes,  nor 
arc  we  seeking  to  impose  it  upon  the  world  in  a mechanical  manner,  but 
rather  . . . we  are  assisting  in  bringing  about  a development  of  history 
which  would  take  place  without  our  help,  but  which,  nevertheless,  com- 
pels us  to  help  it”.' 4 

And  this  essential  intervention  on  the  part  of  man  calls  all  his  qualities  into 
play:  “intelligence  enough  to  conceive  . . courage  enough  to  accept  . . 
power  enough  to  force  ...”  275  There  are  many  passages  of  Morris’s  writings 
that  point  in  the  same  direction. 2 6 

And  this  is  the  shattering  point  of  fundamental  difference  between 
mechanistic  determinism  and  dialectical  materialism.  In  his  third  Thesis  upon 
Feuerbach , Marx  wrote: 

“The  materialist  doctrine  concerning  the  changing  of  circumstances 
and  upbringing  forgets  that  circumstances  are  changed  by  men  and  that 
it  is  essential  to  re-educate  the  educator  himself.  ” r 

The  Theses  on  Feuerbach  first  appeared  in  1888,  in  Stuttgart,  as  an  appendix 
to  Ludwig  Feuerbach , by  Engels,  who  had  found  them  in  an  old  notebook 
belonging  to  Marx  While  this  work  was  still  being  printed  in  Germany, 
William  Morris  wrote,  in  the  same  year,  in  one  of  his  lectures  that  was  among 
the  richest  in  content: 

if  individual  men  are  the  creatures  of  their  surrounding  conditions, 
it  must  be  the  business  of  man  as  a social  animal,  or  of  Society,  if  you 
will,  to  make  the  surroundings  which  make  the  individual  man  what  he 
is.  Man  must  and  does  create  the  conditions  under  which  he  lives;  let 
him  be  conscious  of  that,  and  create  them  wisely.”  27# 

A strange  coincidence  of  thought  and  date!  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Morris  had  been  informed  of  the  Theses  on  Feuerbach . either  through  the  agency 
°1  Bax  or  directly  by  Engels  himself.  Any  doubt  is  made  less  probable  by  the 
fact  that  another  of  these  Theses , the  sixth,  which  denies  the  existence  of  an 
abstract  and  eternal  human  nature  and  defines  the  human  essence  as  “the 
ensemble  of  the  social  relations”  was  familiar  to  Morris  and  underlies  the 
ideology  of  Aews  from  .\owhere. 2 * 

kl  rhe  occurrence  simultaneously  of  a change  in  conditions  and  human 
activity,”  Marx  added  in  his  third  Thesis , “can  only  be  comprehended 
and  rationally  understood  as  a revolutionary  fact 

But  this  “revolutionary  fact”  could  not  be,  1 repeat,  subjective  and  ar- 
bitrary. It  demands  a precise  understanding  of  the  laws  of  history  and,  to  the 
extent  to  which  man  bows  to  their  demands,  he  succeeds  in  mastering  them,  in 
turning  them  to  his  own  ends  and  in  winning  his  freedom  Engels  has 
developed  this  idea  in  a well-known  passage: 

“l*he  extraneous  objective  forces  that  have  hitherto  governed  history 
pass  under  the  control  of  man  himself.  Only  from  that  time  will  man 
himself,  more  and  more  consciously,  make  his  own  history  - only  from 
that  time  will  the  social  causes  set  in  motion  by  him  have,  in  the  man  and 
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in  a ctKistjmily  growing  mr^urr,  the  result*  intended  by  him  It  n thr 
ascent  at  man  from  the  kingdom  of  necessity  to  thr  kingdom  of 
freedom  ”**' 

VV ilium  Morris  subscribes  unreirrvediy  to  this  fundamental  thesis  0f 
materialist  humanism,  and  in  his  turn  recommends  “this  knowledge  of 
necessity  which  ha*  been  defined  by  a philosopher  as  being  the  only  true 
liberty"  *'  With  extraordinary  boldness  he  goes  even  further  and  bases 
morality  upon  this  understanding  which  comprehends  and  dominates  necessi- 
ty  Thanks  to  scientifu  socialism,  the  capitalist  law  of  thcjungle  is,  henceforth, 
counterbalanced  by  “the  two  great  forces  which  rule  the  world,  Necessity  and 
Morality  " J*  In  the  same  wav  as  Engels  declared  that  social  forces  “so  long  as 
we  do  not  understand  and  reckon  with  them”  are,  like  the  forces  of  nature, 
“Wind,  violent,  destructive*’  Morris  warns  against  a fatalism  or  belief  in  spon- 
taneity which  would  reject  the  intervention  of  this  scientific  understanding, 
moral,  liberating  and,  finally,  humanising  If,  he  writes,  we 

* give  it  all  up  into  thr  hands  of  necessity.  Society  w ill  explode  volcanically 
with  such  a crash  as  the  world  has  not  yet  witnessed".28' 

Similarly,  he.  in  his  turn,  rejected  the  conception  dear  to  pre-Marxist 
sor  lahsrs.  held  h\  Saint-Simon,  Fourier,  Owen,  by  which  the  revolution  could 
only  be  brought  about  by  the  act  of  some  prince  or  leader.  The  constitution  of 
the  Socialist  League,  repeating  that  of  the  First  International,  followed  Marx 
in  pnx  laiming  that  “the  liberation  of  the  workers  will  be  brought  about  by  the 
workers  themselves’’  Fhe  leap  from  the  rule  of  necessity  to  the  rule  of  liberty 
will  be  the  result  of  a struggle  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
history,  by  the  mass  struggle  of  the  workers  enriched  by  scientific  theory  The 
means  of  this  enrichment  and  the  leadership  of  this  struggle  will  be  the  great 
socialist  party,  whose  task  is  to  “educate  and  organise”  and  of  which  Morris 
dreamed  throughout  his  work  after  1883. 

* * * 

So  it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  attempt  to  contrast  Morris’s  ideology  with  some 
mechanistic  and  catastrophic  fatalism  or  other,  uncomprehendingly  dubbed 
Marxism  On  the  contrary,  with  Marx  as  with  Morris,  man’s  intervention  is 
fundamental,  and,  far  from  being  diminished,  its  importance  is  that  much 
greater  for  its  being  conscious,  historical  and  scientific.  Men  are  not  passive 
pawns  upon  an  economic  chess-board,  and  when  Marx  strove  to  decipher  the 
laws  which  determine  the  evolution  and  succession  of  social  structures,  he 
himself  insisted  upon  the  fact  that  these  are  human  societies,  made  up  of 
beings  differing  from  animals  in  the  sense  that  the  worker,  as  he  changes 
natural  materials,  “realises  a purpose  of  his  own  ...  to  which  he  must  subor- 
dinate his  will.”  Work,  for  Marx  as  for  Morris,  is  the  point  of  departure  of  a 
materialistic  humanism,  whose  reality  has  all  too  often  been  wilfully  conceal- 
ed The  sum  of  social  relationships  which  constitutes  the  human  essence  (Sixth 
Them  on  Feuerbach)  has  its  basis  in  production,  in  man's  work 

“Bv  thus  acting  on  the  external  world  and  changing  it,  he  at  the  same 
time  changes  his  own  nature  He  develops  his  slumbering  powers  ..."  " 
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Work  is  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  spec  tes.  It  is  a necessity  i or  us  ex- 
istence and  will  become,  in  communist  society,  "the  first  necessity  of 
living"/"4'  once  the  leap  has  been  made  from  the  rule  of  necessity  to  t hat  of 
freedom. 

It  was  not  as  impassive  spectators,  despite  the  scientific  rigour  of  their 
analyses,  that  Marx  and  Engels  took  apart  the  mechanism  of  capitalist  ex- 
ploitation and  the  alienation  of  the  worker.  ITe  whole  historical  section  of 
Capital  and  the  dreadful  descriptions  in  7 he  Condition  oj  the  Working  (.lass  in 
England  denounce  the  inhuman  character  of  the  present  mode  of  production  and 
the  conditions  of  work  in  large-scale  industry. 

"At  the  same  time  that  factory  work  exhausts  the  nervous  system  to 
the  uttermost,  it  does  away  with  the  many-sided  play  of  the  muscles,  and 
confiscates  every  atom  of  freedom,  both  in  bodily  and  intellectual  ac  tivi- 
ty. The  lightening  of  the  labour,  even,  becomes  a sort  of  torture,  since  the 
machine  docs  not  free  the  labourer  from  his  work,  but  deprives  the  work 
of  all  interest.  Every  kind  of  capitalist  production,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not 
only  a labour-process  but  also  a process  of  creating  surplus-value,  has 
this  in  common,  that  it  is  not  the  workman  that  employs  the  instruments 
of  labour,  but  the  instruments  of  labour  that  employ  the  workman.  But  it 
is  only  in  the  factory  system  that  this  inversion  for  the  first  time  acquires 
technical  and  palpable  reality.  By  means  of  its  conversion  into  an 
automaton,  the  instrument  of  labour  confronts  the  labourer,  during  the 
labour-process,  in  the  shape  of  capital,  of  dead  labour,  that  dominates 
and  pumps  dry,  living  labour-power. ” 21,7 

Morris  finds  no  stronger  terms  when  he,  in  his  turn,  denounces  the 
dehumanisation  of  work  by  the  machine,  and  this  is  true  also  about  the  divi- 
sion of  labour.  Me  had  already  encountered  this  denunciation  in  Ruskin,  but  it 
would  come  more  convincingly  in  Marx,  purged  of  all  idealist  moralising  and 
placed  in  a strictly  coherent  context: 

"It  converts  the  labourer  into  a crippled  monstrosity  by  forcing  his 
detail  dexterity  at  the  expense  of  a world  of  productive  capabilities  and 
instincts  . . Not  only  is  the  detail  work  distributed  to  the  different  in- 
dividuals, but  the  individual  himself  is  made  the  automatic  motor  of  a 
fractional  operation  . . . Some  crippling  of  the  mind  and  body  is  in- 
separable even  from  the  division  of  labour  in  society  as  a whole  . (it } 
attacks  the  individual  at  the  very  roots  of  his  life,  it  is  the  first  to  afford 
the  materials  for,  and  to  give  a start  to,  industrial  pathology.  ” m 

Against  this  division  of  labour,  Marx,  and  after  him,  Morris,  set  the 
necessary  diversity  of  occupation,  which,  alone,  in  a socialist  society,  will  allow 
of  the  realisation  of  the  "fully  developed  individual”.2**  This  division  has,  as 
its  historical  origin  and  "foundation  . . the  separation  between  town  and 

country”/*’  and  it  was  under  the  impulse  of  Marx  that  Morris  strove  to 
resolve  the  contradiction,  as  well  as  the  one  which  had  grown  up  between 
manual  and  intellectual  work  It  is  through  a detailed  study  of  Morris's  utopia 
that  we  can  best  assess  the  close  relationship  which  binds  Morris’s  humanism 
to  that  of  Marx.  I am  well  aware  that  certain  Marxists,  ready  as  they  arc  to  use 
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this  term  when  referring  to  Morris,  hesitate,  in  the  name  of  scientific  accuracy, 
to  use  it  when  speaking  of  Marxism  But  it  is  only  a matter  of  agreeing  upon 
the  meaning  of  words  and  keeping  clearly  in  mind  the  definition  of  the  human 
essence,  purged  of  Feuerbachian  conceptualism  and  identified  with  the  sum  of 
social  relationships.  It  is  from  this  materialist  viewpoint  that  Marxist 
humanism  is  revealed  in  all  its  fecundity.  Morris,  as  we  shall  see,  made  no  mis- 
take and,  following  Karl  Marx,  conceived  of  future  society  as  “an  association, 
in  which  the  free  development  of  each  is  the  condition  for  the  free  development 
of  all”.291 

While  Marx  and  Engels  did  not  venture  into  the  details  of  anticipation,  they 
set  out  the  markers,  and  Morris’s  utopia  is  based  upon  these  primary  data 
with  astonishing  consistency.  For  example,  it  faithfully  follows  Engels’s 
predictions  on  the  withering  away  of  the  State.  But  we  shall  find  a much 
greater  cause  for  astonishment  in  observing  that  the  poet’s  utopian  thinking 
rests  upon  the  fundamental  theory  of  two  stages,  as  it  was  formulated  by  Karl 
Marx  in  his  Critique  of  the  Gotha  Programme , which  was  not  published  before 
1891  and  lay  with  other  unpublished  manuscripts  among  the  papers  of  Engels. 
I propose  to  compare  the  texts  in  due  course.  For  the  moment  I rest  content 
with  wondering  whether  the  intermediary  of  Bax  suffices  to  explain  so 
profound  an  identity  of  thought  - an  identity  of  thought  which  shows  on  many 
other  points  and  sometimes  also  when  the  original  passages  of  Marx  and 
Engels  were  still  unpublished. 


PART  THREE 

COMMUNIST  SOCIETY 


CHAPTER  ONE 


Barbarism  or  Socialism:  The  Dialectics  of  an 

Alternative 

In  April  1885,  William  Morris  was  deeply  affected  by  reading  Richard 
Jefferies’  novel,  After  London.'  His  “hatred  of  civilisation”  had  met  kindred 
expression  and  drew  a vengeful  satisfaction  from  this  picture  of  accursed  Lon- 
don disappearing  in  a mysterious  cataclysm.  Nature,  convulsed,  freed  from  ar- 
tificial constraints,  savagely  reasserted  its  rights  and  wiped  out  every  trace  of 
the  great  centre  of  human  population,  rotted  by  “commercialism''  and  by 
monstrous,  mercantile  machine-like  society.  The  survivors,  roaming  in 
primitive  destitution,  gradually  came  together  and  attempted  to  set  up  a new 
social  existence,  undeniably  cruel  and  horrible,  yet  bearing  a confused  hope 
for  the  elaboration  of  more  natural  values,  more  in  keeping  with  the  deeper 
aspirations  of  the  species.  A confused  hope,  vaguely  outlined,  constantly  con- 
tradicted and  lacking  all  real  prospect.  But  what  matter  to  Morris!  His  sturdy 
enthusiasm  and  confident  vitality  found  nourishment  in  this  idea,  something 
to  chew  over.  His  heart  drew  “absurd  hopes”  from  it.2  Obsessed  by  this 
phantasmagoria  of  the  cataclysm  and  the  return  to  barbarism,  he  wrote  to 
Georgiana  Burne-Jones  a few  weeks  later  that  he  no  longer  had  any  faith  in  the 
future  of  civilisation,  that  he  knew  it  to  be  doomed  to  destruction,  possibly  very 
shortly: 

“What  a joy  it  is  to  think  of!  and  how  often  it  consoles  me  to  think  of 
barbarism  once  more  flooding  the  world,  and  real  feelings  and  passions, 
however  rudimentary,  taking  the  place  of  our  wretched  hypocrisies.  With 
this  thought  in  my  mind  all  the  history  of  the  past  is  lighted  up  and  lives 
again  to  me.  I used  really  to  despair  once  because  I thought  what  the 
idiots  of  our  day  call  progress  would  go  on  perfecting  itself:  happily  I 
know  now  that  all  that  will  have  a sudden  check  - sudden  in  appearance 
I mean  - ‘as  it  was  in  the  days  of  No?’ ...”  3 

The  violence  of  Morris’s  tone  must  not,  of  course,  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he, 
in  the  manner  of  Jefferies,  was  envisaging  the  prospect  of  a natural  disaster  to 
resolve  all  problems  He  was  not  given  to  such  puerility,  and  his  thought,  if  not 
yet  clarified,  was  at  least  fairly  complex.  Let  us  not  forget  that,  at  the  moment 
of  writing  these  lines,  he  had  just  founded  the  Socialist  League.  Things  he  says 
in  the  same  letter  show  him  to  be  up  against  many  difficulties  that  rather  dis- 
courage him:4  the  leadership  at  his  disposal  was  weak  and  few  in  number,  and 
the  prospects  for  the  new  party  were  far  from  brilliant.  Contradictory  ideas 
were  inextricably  muddled  in  his  tnind  and  continued  to  be  so  until  dialectical 
clarity  showed  their  simultaneous  opposition  and  unity.  He  appreciated  the 
paucity  of  his  means  while  believing  with  passionate  conviction  in  the 
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I /.  t ability  of  revolution,  and  hr  was  no  less  t orivinc  cd  of  (hr  inevitable  decay  of 
< apituliii  sixirfy  Ifr  h*d  a (hrory  of  revolution,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
»niu4Uon  of  spontaneity  had  not  altogether  left  him  This  "sudden  check” 
was  in  hit  thinking,  both  revolutionary  a<  tion  and  (at  one  and  the  same  time) 
an  unexper  trd  rvrnt  arising  from  inevitable  development.  * 

Hits  relianc  e upon  ihr  timely  event  was  nothing  new  with  him  It  was  as  old 
a*  tin  "hatred  of  civilisation”.  Ba<k  in  1874,  dreaming  of  idyllic  little  rural 
communities  he  thought  that,  even  il  it  c ould  not  be  happy,  contemporary  life 
would  regain  historic  al  dignify  if  it  were  shaken  by  serious  and  tragic  events4 
and  in  the  same  year  hr  wrote  to  Mrs  G Howard:  "So  perhaps  the  gods  arc 
preparing  troubles  and  terrors  for  the  world  (or  our  small  corner  of  it)  again, 
so  that  it  may  oner  again  become  beautiful  and  dramatic  withal  . . 

In  his  first  public  lecture,  on  4 December  1877,  mentioning  the  general 
dec  line  in  the*  arts,  he  thought  that  only  a sudden  "turn  in  events"  could  bring 
about  a reversal;*  and.  in  1882,  talking  on  the  same  topic  at  the  Midland 
Institute  in  Birmingham,  he  hoped  that  : "A  change  will  come,  perhaps  after 
some  great  disaster  has  chilled  us  into  pausing,  and  so  given  us  time  for 
reflection  "v  One  can  see  just  how  far  Morris’s  own  preoccupations  made 
him  receptive  in  advance  to  the  utopia  of  R.  Jefferies.  Perhaps  too,  in  his  more 
or  less  conscious  memory,  reading  After  London  awoke  an  obscure  recollection 
of  Henry  George's  somewhat  hazy  pages  on  the  fatality  of  a glacial 
catastrophe  Morris  never  made  any  reference  to  it,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
idea  of  a return  to  barbarism  appeared  several  times  in  Progress  and  Poverty , in 
terms  which  sketch  out  some  of  our  poet’s  most  curious  ideas.  n 

Nor  must  we  forget  Morris’s  ardent  familiarity  with  Nordic  mythology 
Among  the  ancient  Icelandic  myths,  that  of  the  "ragna  rdk",  the  great  battle  of 
the  gods  against  the  forces  of  evil,  which  ultimately  conquered  and  in- 
augurated a new  order,  made  a great  impression  upon  his  thinking.  It  was  also 
the  first  intimation  that  no  social  order  was  unchangeable  and  that  violence 
was  history’s  midwife.  The  legend  wrapped  the  twilight  of  the  gods  in  strange 
and  catastrophic  mists  11  On  the  other  hand,  Morris’s  long  study  of  the 
Icelandic  cycle  brought  him  his  first  revelation  of  the  ways  of  life  of  barbaric 
peoples,  and  the  human  values  which  these  peoples  appeared  to  sustain  were 
in  clear  contrast  with  the  hypocrisies,  the  pettiness  and  the  ugliness  of  Vic- 
torian civilisation. 
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If  the  concept  of  civilisation  implicitly  contains  the  opposite  concept  of  bar- 
barism, ambiguity  and  confusion  reigned  none  the  less  in  Morris’s  usage  of  the 
two  words  during  the  early  years  of  his  public  life. 

Several  years  elapsed  before  he  finally  gave  the  word  civilisation  its  pe- 
jorative sense;  the  two  uses  of  the  term  continued  side  by  side  for  quite  a while 
The  same  applies  to  the  word  barbarism,  and  this  lack  of  precision  indirectly 
reflects  the  complexity  and  perplexity  of  his  thought,  as  I have  just  analysed  it 
from  the  letter  written  to  Georgiana  Burne-Jones  in  May  188S  However  one 
important  nuance  crept  into  his  turn  of  phrase  very  early,  with  the  word  bar- 
barism only  having  a pejorative  sense  in  so  far  as  it  described  a *<*  ial  strut  lure 
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which  h.id  reached  a dead  end  and  was  doomed  to  despair:  in  this  sense,  bar- 
barism became  synonymous  with  civilisation.  We  find  a very  striking  example 
of  this  usage  in  a lecture  of  1880,  7 he  Beauty  of  Life,  which  Morris  published 
with  a very  significant  epigraph,  taken  from  Juvenal:  “ propter  vtlam  vwench 
penlere  causas'\  In  this  lecture  he  was  warning  against  the  dangers  which  seem- 
ed most  imminent  in  his  eyes,  namely,  that  “men  in  struggling  towards  the 
complete  attainment  of  all  the  luxuries  of  life  for  the  strongest  portion  of  their 
race”  (his  formulation  still  had  nothing  Marxist  about  it)  ‘‘should  deprive 
their  whole  race  of  all  the  beauty  of  life”,  that  the  mastery  achieved  over  nature 
would  destroy  the  simplest  and  widest-spread  gifts;  that  the  strongest  and 
wisest  would  thus  enslave  the  simple  people  and  reduce  themselves  to  slaves, 
“and  so  at  last  drag  the  world  into  a second  barbarism  more  ignoble,  and  a 
thousandfold  more  hopeless,  than  the  first”. 12  In  the  same  way,  a year  later,  at 
Nottingham,  as  he  once  again  tackled  the  great  theme  of  his  early  lectures,  the 
degradation  and  death  of  art,  he  exclaimed  that  unless  all  classes,  including, 
above  all,  the  working  class,  joined  together  to  prevent  such  a disaster,  the 
result  would  be 

“a  return  to  barbarism,  nay,  to  a state  of  degradation  far  worse  than  bar- 
barism, for  that  was  hopeful.”  15 

Again  in  1883,  expressing  his  disgust  with  a society  bloated  with  material 
comforts  and  deprived  of  all  intellectual  joys,  he  compared  it  to  “a  huge 
swine-stye”  worse  than  “the  grossest  state  of  savagery  w'hich  the  world  has 
known  ...  for  there  was  hope  in  it”. 14 

For  such  was  the  alternative  which  he  presented  to  his  listeners  in  these 
pre-Marxist  years,  when  the  influence  of  Ruskin  was  still  dominant,  although 
intangibly  enriched  by  a growing  perception  of  the  important  rdle  of  the  work- 
ing class:  either  bring  back  joy  into  work  and  saturate  the  whole  of  life  in  art, 
taking  it  from  the  £lite  to  make  it  a natural  function  of  the  whole  people,  or  else 
“honestly”  accept  that  art  is  to  disappear  and  society  sink  into  thu  “degrada- 
tion far  worse  than  barbarism”.  There  seemed  to  him  to  be  no  possible  com- 
promise, and,  for  himself,  he  was  quite  ready  to  accept  this  disappearance 
Nor  did  he  nurse  any  illusions  about  the  survival  of  art  in  present  society  it 
would  inevitably  succumb. 16 

But  if  civilisation,  in  its  onward  rush,  were  to  become  a barbarism  with  no 
hope  and  no  escape,  dragging  down  art  in  the  wreckage,  that  did  not  mean 
that  Morns  would  despair  of  the  future  of  art.  He  did  not  yet  know  what  new 
world  would  replace  the  old  nor  by  what  means  the  change  would  be  brought 
about  But  . . if  the  imaginative  arts  perish,  some  new  thing,  at  present  un- 
guessed of,  may  be  put  forward  to  supply  their  loss  in  men's  lives”.  ! The 
inevitable  death  of  art  would  even  be  beneficial  “ It  will  be  but  a burning 
up  of  the  gathered  weeds,  so  that  the  fields  may  bear  more  abundantly  I hold 
that  men  would  wake  up  after  a while,  and  look  round  and  find  the  dullness 
unbearable,  and  begin  once  more  inventing,  imitating,  and  imagining,  as  in 
the  earlier  day*  - That  faith  comforts  me,  and  I < an  say  i alrnly,  if  the  blank 
spate  must  happen,  it  must,  and  amidst  its  darkness  the  new  seed  must 
sprout".'*  Better  to  trust  it  to  the  earth  than  to  have  it  to  roi  in  the  miser  « 
granary"  Beyond  “that  possible  night  of  the  arts”  will  tornr  a new  dawn 
But  while  wr  await  this  dawn,  still  Undefined  in  Morris's  mind,  we  must 
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obsrrvt  with  but ernes*  that  an  is  dving  and  that.  as  things  arr  at  the  ny, 
merit,  ns  death  is  a prerequisite  to  its  rebirth  * 

\fter  hr  finally  accepted  scientific  socialism.  Morris's  %is»on  of  the  fumr? 
became  dailv  more  clear,  and  hts  certainty  of  an  extraordinary  blossoming  of 
the  am  in  the  new  society  *as  const antlv  reiterated  But  he  was  mil  convinced 
a temporary  drath  of  art  was  inevitable,  and  that  there  was  even  a risk  of 
it*  coming  as  a rest  0 revolutionary  events  themselves  Nevertheless,  he 

was  quae  ready  to  accept  it  joyfully.  because  art  would  be  reborn  through  thr 
w hole  people  expressing  their  pleasure  in  life  ,l  In  a truly  astonishing  moment 
ot  reflection,  he  went  moth  further,  to  the  point  of  considering  that  this  eclipse 
might  be  prolonged  far  bevond  the  resolution  to  the  end  ol  the  first  stage  of 
socialist  ictv  and  peri.ipi  even  somewhat  longer  His  reason  being,  as 
Marx  had  already  expressed  it.  that  consciousness  lags  behind  experience 

Strange  as  it  ma\  seem,  therefore,  to  some  people,  it  is  as  true  as 
strange,  that  S-K:»alisnv,  which  has  been  commonly  supposed  to  tend  to 
mere  lulitarianism,  is  the  oni\  hope  of  the  arts  It  may  be,  indeed,  that 
till  the  social  revolution  is  fuliy  accomplished,  and  perhaps  for  a little 
while  afterwards  men  s surroundings  may  go  on  getting  plainer, 
grimmer  and  barer  I say  for  a little  while  afterwards,  because  it  mav 
take  men  some  time  to  shake  off  the  habits  of  penury  on  the  one  hand 
and  inane  luxury  on  the  other,  which  have  been  forced  on  them  by  com- 
merttahsm  But  even  in  that  there  is  hope;  for  it  is  at  least  possible  that 
all  the  old  superstitions  and  conventionalities  of  art  have  got  to  be  swept 
awa\  before  an  tan  be  born  again,  that  before  that  new  birth  we  shall 
have  to  fie  left  bare  of  everything  that  has  been  called  art,  that  we  shall 
have  nothing  left  us  but  the  materials  of  art,  that  is  the  human  race  with 
its  aspirations  and  passions  and  its  home,  the  earth,  on  which  materials 
we  shall  have  to  use  these  tools,  leisure  and  desire. 

This  somewhat  gloomy  vision  of  the  socialist  phase,  which  must  precede  the 
arrival  ol  communist  society . expresses,  as  we  shall  see.  Morris’s  personal 
aversions.  But  lie  knrw  that  this  stage  cannot  be  cut  shon,  and  the  hope  of  the 
da\s  t*>  come  will  make  it  tolerable  For  the  moment  we  must  be  content  to 
observe  that  this  idea  of  the  dr^th  of  art,  although  it  continues  the  less  precise 
ide av  of  Morris's  pre-Marxist  period  is  no  longer  linked  with  the  pessimistic 
idea  of  barbarism 


It  was  the  word  barbarism  which  took  on  a new  content  for  him,  and  passed 
from  being  negative  to  being  positive.  His  long  historical  studies  and  his 
assimilation  of  historical  materialism  brought  him  to  pore  with  increasing  in- 
tentnrts  over  man  s most  remote  past,  giving  to  barbarism  thr  precise  meaning 
given  to  the  w?ord  by  Morgan.  Marx  and  Engels  But  he  could  not  be  satisfied 
with  a purely  objective  study,  and  his  thinking,  constantly  turning  towards 
criticism  of  the  present  and  vision  of  the  future,  discovered  in  this  exploration 
of  history  a new  set  of  human  values  which  were  to  become  apparent  again 
through  the  spiral  of  his  dialectics,  at  a higher  level  in  his  utopia  As  1 have 
•tn-iKlv  indicated,  we  have  no  material  proof  that  he  read  Engels’s  great  work 
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The  Ongin  of  the  Family , Duate  Doperty  and  the  State  But  there  is  a strong 
presumption  that  he  knew  of  it  at  least  indirectly.  A study  of  Morris’s  writings 
uives  this  presumption  a probability  that  it  is  difficult  to  deny  In  fact,  apart 
from  scattered  remarks  and  observations  in  his  articles  and  lectures,  the 
romantic  w orks  of  his  later  years,  especially  The  Roots  of  the  Mountains  and  even 
more  The  House  of  the  Wolfings,  contain  descriptions  of  the  barbarian  society 
rigorously  conforming  to  the  analyses  of  Morgan  and  Engels  Finally,  on  two 
occasions,  Morris  published  theoretic  treatises  on  the  matter  which  are  no  less 
orthodox  the  first  time,  in  1886,  jointly  with  Bax,  in  the  series  of  articles 
published  in  Commonweal  under  the  title  Socialism  from  the  Root  l p which  were 
later  revised  and  collected  in  1893  as  the  work  Socialism,  its  Growth  and  Outcome; 
the  second  time,  under  his  name  alone,  in  1890,  in  another  series  of  articles 
published  in  Commonweal  and  never  reprinted,  under  the  title  The  Development  of 
Modem  Society. 

Without  intending  to  go  into  the  details  of  these  anthropological  studies, 
which  were  a matter  of  popularisation  and  contained  no  element  of  original 
research,  and  which  would,  moreover,  take  us  beyond  the  strict  limits  oi  our 
purpose,  it  seems  essential  for  me  to  make  a very  brief  summary  of  the  fun- 
damental characteristics  of  this  primitive  society,  as  described  by  Morris  for 
his  readers. 

The  family,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  did  not  exist  in  barbarian 
society.  The  basic  unit  was  the  gens  or  clan  (in  his  romances  Morris  uses  the 
word  kindred ),  based  on  consanguinity, 24  each  one  of  which  constituted  a 
“House”.2"  Relationship  was  established  exclusively  through  maternal 
descent.  " Because  of  this  consanguinity,  marriage  was  forbidden  within  the 
gens;  each  one  was  exogamous  and  its  members  married  the  members  of  one  or 
several  complementary  gentes. 2 These  gentes  were  in  this  way  grouped  into 
tribes,  and  the  latter  formed  the  people,  or  thiod. 2* 

The  essential  characteristic  of  the  gens  was  communal  ownership  ' and  their 
only  institution  was  direct  democracy.'4’  The  House  of  the  Wolfing s abounds  in 
descriptions  of  these  assemblies  of  clan,  tribe  or  people  where  the  freemen  ex- 
press their  opinions  and  each  participates  in  the  collective  decision.  These 
common  councils  took  place  in  the  open  air  in  the  forest,  far  from  fields  and 
pastures,  each  in  its  appropriate  place,  according  to  whether  it  was  the  clan, 
the  tribe  or  the  people  meeting,  and  every  member  was  present.  11  Although 
the  action  of  The  Roots  of  the  Mountains  takes  place  at  a later  stage  of  develop- 
ment, at  the  beginnings  of  urban  civilisation,  the  system  of  direct  democracy  is 
still  in  force.  While  we  now  meet  the  first  officials  with  authority,  such  as  the 
Aldermen  and  Wardens,  these  are  elected  by  the  assembly  of  the  people 
(Folk-Mote),  and  it  is  in  this  assembly,  where  everyone  has  his  say,  that  ihe 
important  decisions  about  crimes,  blood  reparation,  war  and  peace  are 
made. 

There  was  no  magistrature  or  police  with  power  to  punish  murder.  Such 
things  were  the  collective  business  of  the  whole  of  the  clan  to  which  the  victim 
belonged,  according  to  a system  of  which  we  find  the  last  traces  in  the  Cor- 
sican vendetta  There  was  no  central  executive  body,  no  State  apparatus  Only 
the  assembly  of  the  clan,  the  tribe  or  the  people  was  sovereign 

My  purposely  brief  summary  cannot  unfortunately  convey  the  beauty  and 
intensity  of  effect  of  a work  like  The  House  of  the  Wolfings . 1 may  add  that  any 
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Mch  attempt  would  atom  auporfluous  aftor  tht  rtmarkabte  ©onimrnt ai  y 
ha*  been  made  u|H>n  it  by  Mu  Jessie  Kot  nwnov^i  in  hri  invaluable  work  w 
the*  prose  njnMiK‘f<  ul  William  Morns  ' Hut  I xhould  like  to  slim  one  |Hunt 
and  that  »*  the  rvi*  ativr  power  of  the  narrative  Stating  on  the  hast*  ol  vo||<j 
historical  knowledge  (and  more  solid  than  hr  himself  readily  admitted!  but  wr 
.ire  now  u*rd  to  this  odd  reserve  on  the  part  of  Morns)*  our  pori  desuitird  bar- 
barian stH  ietN  with  as  much  imaginative  lon  e as  intuition  and  verisimilitude 
Also,  tfo>  Ivmal  recount  rue lion  no  conformed  to  the  lat  t%  o!  t!ir  si  irntc  ol  the 
time  that  a (.erman  Nchoiar  wrote  Morns  a k>ng  letter,  admiring  hn  erudition 
and  enquiring  after  hiN  sources  In  commenting  upon  this  somewhat  ridiculous 
fetter  which  roused  her  father  s ire.  Ma\  Morris  wrote  th.it  hr  was  capable  of 
dreaming  realities  without  having  documentary  evidence  of  them'  While 
it  is  true  that  he  could  “dream  realities’’  and  that  all  his  writing  is  in  many 
rr\|M\tN  the  w*nk  of  a visionary,  wr  find  a fuller  and  more  instructive  version  of 
this  inv  ident  in  the  account  left  us  bv  his  son-in-law,  H llalliday  Sparling  He, 
in  fact  gives  us  the  poet’s  direct  reaction,  and  Morris,  in  his  boisterous  state- 
ment, gives  us  to  understand  that  his  novel  is  pure  fiction  (“all  lies”,  he  says), 
that  this  fictitious  reconstruction  is  built  up  from  a lew  true  details,  }ust  as  a 
palaeontologist  builds  up  a lost  species  from  fossil  debris 

* * * 


But  let  us  not  be  beguiled  into  error  by  this  analogy.  While  the  rediscovery  of 
barbarian  ways  and  customs  was  a necessary  step  for  Morris,  and  a more 
painstaking  one  than  he  would  have  us  believe,  it  was  not  an  end  in  itself.  It 
took  it*  place  in  the  quest  for  human  values  that  was  the  real  object  ol  his 
whole  life,  values  he  offered  for  the  consideration  of  contemporary  conscience 
as  it  hesitated  at  the  crossroads  of  the  future. 

\s  carlv  as  1880  or  1881  tthe  exact  date  of  the  lecture  has  not  been  establish- 
ed) he  was  expressing  to  his  listeners  his  nostalgia  for  a primitive  pastoral 
society  in  which  men  were  unlettered,  but  filled  with  desires,  uncouth  but  not 
brutal,  their  art  was  unpolished,  but  sincere  and  spontaneous,  and  they  were 
responsive  to  poetry'  and  the  telling  of  tales;  despite  their  heavy  toil,  they  had 
leisure,  no  doubt  they  got  drunk,  they  quarrelled  and  came  to  blows,  even  look 
to  arms,  but  they  were  neither  cruel  nor  unduly  sensitive,  they  loved  life  and 
were  ready  to  face  death,  and  they  lived  in  freedom  and  equality  ' This  vision 
was  still  idyllic  and  vague,  indefinitely  situated  in  an  idealised  early  Middle 
Ages  of  imprecise  period.  By  1884,  one  feels  that  his  reading  and  study  were 
more  substantial,  and  it  was  the  barbarians  of  the  fifth  century,  threatening 
the  foundations  of'  the  power  of  Rome,  whom  he  praised  for: 

“hatred  of  lies,  scorn  of  riches,  contempt  of  death,  faith  in  the  fair  fame 
won  by  steadfast  endurance,  honourable  love  of  women”.  w 

Again  in  1886,  referring  to  the  Saxons  of  the  time  of  Beow  ulf,  he  described 
thrir  courage,  their  love  of  liberty  and  due  glory:  v‘Jife  amidst  all  its  sufferings 
and  hardships  was  a continuous  poem  to  them”.  w 

It  was  only  after  J885  that  these  value  judgments  were  based  upon  real 
knowledge  erf  barbanan  society,  in  terms  very  close  to  those  used  by  Engels  w 
he  attributes  the  v.rtue,  of  this  primitive  world  to  the  gentile  organisation 
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||t«*Jf  The  «ujMTiiir  virtue,  Inn  n win  ih  nil  I hr  otlmn  ri#nv*  and  thin  n tfir 
pfiiuljui!  fllfllir  til  /he  //woe  <•/  iht  li  offmit i i%  ,iU.m  lit «tr r>f  In  ffic  <"»/.  of  kill 
ilirtl.  "the  )oy  of  I ighltlfg  Ini  the  kindred  and  Ini  tit r day*  In  In  n 

Ini  mula I M)f1  fV|»M  *il  nl  Motrin,  < nnvrying  both  the  loiifukm  r »>l  th r "I  rot nnn  n» 
t fic'ii  inn(ihilioiin  iind  fhr  (ifn|nnn  prrof  f upjihoft  f»l  ihr  port  In  fin  Mine  way, 
in  /A*  .Sifnry  of  Mr  (/littering  /Hum,  flic  conifant  motive  of  ihr  hrro  Hallhhthr, 
t hit I hi»  adventurr*  in  ararr  h nl  Inn  ntnlrri  hndr , i«  fidelity  in  hm  hmdrril 
of  ihr  Raven*  whk  li  lead*  him  fo  rejn  i tht  nil  rue  tinnn  and  tin * mirage*  of  on 
mortality  of  ihr  (Hi  tier  mg  /Ham 

In  a IrMrr  to  I | Wise,  explaining  In*  intention  in  writing  /hr  l/nu  • of  Ihr 
MW/// » v 1 • Mom*  wrote  that  the  purpose  nl  hi*  hook  wax  "to  illuxliwtr  the 
mrhing  nl  the  individual  into  the  km  iety  nl  the  tribes*’  ’ Having  ■•pent  ye/ir*. 
in  his  article*  and  let  hire*,  rontinuously  demounting  the  individualism  and 
free  competition  of  bourgeon  society.  and  yearning  I or  a km  tety  bused  upon 
free  association,  hr  sought  moral  and  institutional  inspiration  in  tin  pi  motive 
history  of  humanity,  or  simply  perhaps  a point  of  referent  r,  itn<  e m his  day  it 
was  not  possible  to  refer  to  the  real  historic  al  example  ol  a suer  evdnl  km  ialist 
revolution. 

In  order  to  make  Morris’s  intentions  more  ( Jcar,  J think  it  uselul  lust  to  give 
the  negative  expression  of  this  nostalgia  lor  the  virtues  ol  barbarism  In  V/u 
House  of  the  WMfings  VVolfkrttlr  desc  ribes  Roman  *<m  iety  .is  hr  had  seen  it  to  his 
brothers  Truly,  he  says,  their  cities  are  many  and  wealthy,  but  it  would  be 
wrong  to  believe  that  eac  h city  is  the  dwelling  plac  e of  a kindred  I hey  have 
forgotten  the  kindreds,  they  do  not  have  them,  it  matters  little  to  them  whom 
they  marry  and  great  is  the  confusion.  Those  in  power  dec  ree  where  they  are  to 
live,  what  food  they  must  eat,  how  long  they  should  work  even  alter  they  are 
tired,  and  what  their  way  of  life  should  be  in  all  respects.  Those  who  endure 
such  a life  have  no  claim  to  be  called  free  men,  and  no  house  or  kindred  < an  op- 
pose this  domination  and  order.  In  truth,  they  are  powerful  but  wretched 
Their  slaves  are  worse  treated  than  their  beasts  ol  burden.  These  slaves  and 
these  unfortunate  free  men  do  all  the  work  of  tilling,  of  rearing  and  ol  craft 
They  are  subject  to  men  they  call  lords  and  masters,  who  do  nothing.  They 
cannot  even  forge  their  own  arms,  but  lounge  around  all  day  indoors  or  out, 
wallowing  in  the  sunshine  or  by  their  fireside,  like  degenerate  dogs  41 

It  is  clear  that,  behind  Roman  society,  it  is  the  bourgeois  society  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  Morris  has  in  mind,  with  its  class  divisions,  its  ex- 
ploitation, its  strident  inequality  and  corruption.  So  for  him,  the  reference  to 
barbarism  is  in  essence  anti-capitalist 

In  the  gentile  society  of  the  ancient  Teutons,  all  goods  were  common  proper- 
ty, fields,  meadows  and  woodlands  They  cultivated  the  land  in  common,  graz- 
ed their  Hocks  in  common  and  all  were  adept  at  woodwork  and  ironwork  The 
women  ran  the  house  in  common  and  joined  in  the  councils;  they  w ere  held  in 
esteem  and  even  played  a leading  r6le  in  the  defence  ol  the  people  aitac  ked  by 
the  Romans.  Private  interest  was  something  unthinkable  and  would  have 
seemed  a crime  or,  rather,  an  incomprehensible  monstrosity  44  Liberty  was 
defined  as  the  responsibility  of  each  towards  the  community. 4^  and  wc  have 
seen  the  active  r61e  played  by  each,  in  assemblies,  in  the  affairs  of  the  gnu,  the 
tribe  or  the  people,  not  relinquishing  any  of  his  rights  or  duties  into  the  hands 
of  authority  40  By  virtue  of  the  sexually  complementary  nature  of  the  kindrrds. 
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‘ I have  lived  with  them,"  (i  r , thr  kindred*)  ’‘and  eaten  and  drunken 
with  them,  and  toiled  with  them,  and  led  them  in  battle  and  the  plated 
wound*  and  slaughter , thry  arc  mine  and  I arn  fheirt,  and  through  thrm 
I am  of  the  whole  earth,  and  all  thr  kindred*  of  it.  yra,  even  of  thr 
foe  men,  whom  thin  day  the  edge*  in  mine  hand  shall  smite  40 

Doubtless  to  u*  such  a human  feeling  srerm  anachronistic , but  thiwor, 
lideration  is  secondary,  after  all  In  Morn*  * mind,  this  sentiment  w**  the 
logical  deduction  from  objective  data,  and  if  this  deduction  wa*  perhaps  not 
achievable  in  the  past  period  in  question,  it  was  a natural  necessity  for  anti-in- 
dividualist thinking  in  the  present,  which  justified  its  transposition  to  utopia 
I’hr  fundamental  differenc  e,  in  Morris**  eyes,  between  barbarian  society  and 
modern  soc  iety,  was  “that  Ixrtween  an  organism  and  a mechanism”.  All  thr 
aspects  of  that  ancient  life  were  “aspect*  of  a living  body”,  whereas,  in  civilised 
life,  ‘'all  these  elements  have  become  mechanical,  uniting  to  build  up 
mechanical  life,  and  themselves  the  product  of  machines  material  and 
moral"4* 

Another  aspect,  rich  with  lessons,  struck  Morris  that  of  abundance  in 
poverty.  “ Thus  then  lived  this  folk  in  much  plenty  and  ease  of  life,  though  not 
delicately  nor  desiring  things  out  of  measure.  They  wrought  with  their  hand* 
and  wearied  themselves,  and  they  rested  from  their  toil  and  feasted  and  were 
merry;  tomorrow  was  not  a burden  to  them,  nor  yesterday  a thing  which  they 
would  fain  forget:  life  shamed  them  not,  nor  did  death  make  them  afraid  ’ 
Morris  experienced  the  same  feelings  about  the  ancient  Teuton*  as  !»♦*  did 
when  he  visited  Iceland,  and,  up  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  found  “ out  ar- 
tificial poveny  of  civilization  so  much  bitterer  for  those  that  suffer  under  it  than 
the  natural  poverty  of  the  rudest  barbarism’ 

When  the  great  barbarian  invasions  swept  over  the  western  empire  of  Rome 
which  William  Morris  held  in  the  contempt  just  indicated,  it  wav  then 
historically  beneficial.  They  brought  wholcsomeness  back  to  the  world.  In 
the  enormous  upheaval  they  brought,  the  “old  classical  exclusiveness  was 
swept  away,  ' and  a breath  of  freedom  revived  the  world,  particularly  in  the 
arts/"1  Ancient  barbarism,  the  destroyer  of  the  art  of  antiquity  which,  follow- 
ing Ruskin.  Morris  regarded  as  an  art  with  the  mark  of  slavery  upon  it,  wa* 
also  the  midwife  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  w hich  he  saw  the  peak  of  our  civilisa- 
tion and  the  most  important  inspiration  for  his  utopian  world  It  plunged  the 
conquered  lands  into  long  chaos,  but  the  new  order  arose  at  last  in  all  us  clari- 
ty and  brilliance.  It  was  not  a step  back  but  forward  ° The  corruption  of 
Roman  society  had  led  Europe  into  a blind  alley  without  solution  or  hope  The 
barbarians  gave  hope  back  and  regenerated  it. < The  “Northern  Fury  spilled 
its  primitive  virtues  over  a world  which  was  dying  from  having  forgotten  them 
“as  the  mountain  torrent  bears  the  gold”.  * Art,  which  cannot  live  in 
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AtfAiitru*  and  artifnr  revived  and  vef  all  the  wot  I d glittering  with  its 
brightness  and  quivering  with  if*  energy" 


So  if  the  I'  w*n  of  history  n to  be  Jearnrd  and  turned  to  probi  h#  remedy  tot 
the  bankruptcy  of  (gpilalut  t i vil  ins  t ton  should  be  a new  barbarian  invasion 
f hmughuut  Morn* '«  work.  this  idea  in  just  below  the  turfa'r,  arid  if  h»*e*  m 
original  brutal  form  only  by  emerging  at  a higher  level.  transformed  and 
enriched  by  the  opposing  limits  of  the  alternative 

I bov  Barbarians  of  other  days.  in  fat  t,  who  dev  ended  upon  Rome  ])k*  4 
thirl  in  the  night  "constituted  a "world  which  lay  outside  the  role  of  Rome 
Hut,  fie  wa«  fori  rd  to  observe  *\  thrrr  it  nothing  nutuHr  < ivjluaiion  f hat  we 
can  turn  to  for  new  birth,  whatever  thrrr  i«  to  help  u«  must  come  from 
within  ' ‘ Simr  thrrr  11  no  longer  any  strong  race  irit  out  of  cmiizafion,  at 

in  tbr  time  of  the  disruption  of  Komr,  thr  whole  struggle  in  all  it}  simplicity 
lietweeri  those  who  havr  arid  those  who  lar  k is  inMtn civilisation  By  J8JM. 
Morris  rrarhrd  thr  goal  of  his  thinking,  fur  mounting  thr  r ontrado  t»oi».  hr 
transformed  thr  accounts  of  days  gone  by; 

lo  thovr  who  havr  thr  hrarts  to  understand.  this  talk  of  the  past  is  a 
parable  ti  thr  davt  to  come,  of  thr  change  in  store  for  us  hidden  in  thr 
breast  of  the  Barbarism  of  t ivilization  - the  Proletariat  . *’  *I * 3 

A little  later  hr  says,  identifying  himself  as  a communist  with  thr  working 
i lass . 


So  we  shall  be  our  own  Goths,  and  at  whatever  cost  break  up  again 
thr  new  tyrannous  Empire  of  Capitalism.  " 04 

I hr  significant  loading  of  the  word  barbarian  has.  thus,  finally  changed 
from  negative  to  thr  limits  of  thr  positive,  and  the  alternative  is  suppressed  by 
thr  intrgtation  of  thr  opposites  Just  as  ancient  barbarism  was  thr  midwife  of 
mediaeval  culture,  modern  barbarism  is  thr  bearer  of  hope,  because  it  will  be 
the  midwife  of  socialism  There  is  no  doubt  that  thr  terms  in  which  the 
problem  is  here  expressed  ran  a great  risk  those  days  of  upsetting  some  people, 
and  equally  no  doubt  that  such  an  approach  bears  thr  involuntary  mark  of 
Morris's  bourgeois  conscience,  ineradicable  on  his  own  admission,  despite  his 
disinterestedness,  his  sincerity  and  his  devotion.  An  effort  of  historical  com- 
prehension is  clearly  needed  The  picture  of  thr  English  working  class  left  by 
Engels  or  by  Mayhew  around  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and.  later, 
by  Charles  Booth,  provides  a spectacle  of  horror  and  degradation  for  a 
wealthy  bourgeois  like  Morris  to  have  succeeded,  through  the  light  of  the 
message  of  Ruskin  and,  even  more,  of  the  analyses  of  Karl  Marx,  in  understan- 
ding. despite  his  cultured  sensibilities,  the  historical  r6le  of  that  working  class 
in  loving  it.  in  fighting  alongside  it,  that  is  something  which  compels  respect. 
The  use  here  made  of  the  word  barbarism,  far  from  being  intentionally  pe- 
jorative. is  contained  within  a “parable"  that  in  no  way  runs  counter  to  the 

teachings  of  historical  materialism 

In  developing  that  parable.  Morris  found  vet  another  occasion  to  express  hi> 

absolute  confidence  in  the  proletariat  It  is  in  itself  striking  that  it  should  have 
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ipjiraird  very  early,  within  Hie  < «v>«ext  of  this  idea  *m<e  hi*  b#u<  pre**/*,^ 
lion  W,i*  b'  b »"  all  riff  rir nf  hr | n and  mil  yet  «KX  ml  I have  fjlifitr/J  | unt\  i f,r 

< rrtainly  <hi?rd  |e<  lure  ( 18K0  or  I HH | ),  (Jj  iht  iSifmlai  m hnore/tur  Ath  ,n  *r,„J 
Mom*  thowed  how  the  mvitaton  of  the  Barbarian*  had  pmipiuted  ,^#f 
rebirth  tfl  arl  whii  h “art  all  thr  world  glittering  with  it*  bright  new  .u,fj  rjU,Vfr, 
tng  with  it*  energy  In  the  Mmr  way.  hr  wrnt  on, 

we  rnav  *urrly  hope  that  thr  residuum  of  modrrn  nvili/atton,  th'  terror 
of  radk  al  politic  tan*.  and  thr  tool  of  reactionists,  will  liecome  the  great 
rna-*  of  ordrrly  thinking  jvr>plr,  twrrt  and  lair  in  it*  manner *,  and  rtoMf 
in  it*  aspirations,  and  that,  wc  cannot  too  often  rrj>eat,  t*  the  sole  hope  of 
worthy,  living  enduring  an  nothing  rUr,  I say,  will  help  thr  art* ” '* 

I hi*  pa wage  t\  of  tome  intercut,  for  it  show*  that  thr  “parable”  already  ex* 
utrd  m Morris  * mind  while  hr  was  still  only  a reformist  liberal.  and  that  hi* 
corn  eption  of  a retxw n society  tallied  with  the  image  ol  a proletariat  decently 
rd mated  into  the  middle  classes,  It  i*  plain  that  Morris's  confidence  in  the 
working  class,  a*  we  *ce  it  in  this  first  sketch  of  the  parable,  is  somewhat  mor*- 

< ondrst  ending  and  unattractive  than  the  revolutionary  formulation  of  1884, 
whn  h ha*  a touch  of  epic  grandeur  Then,  Morris’s  confidence  t*  frank  and 
without  reservation,  and  thr  problem  of  the  death  of  art  is  resolved  without  the 
slightest  ambiguity  In  May  1884,  coming  away  in  disgust  from  the  annual  ex- 
hibition ol  the  Royal  Academy,  hr  declared  that  if  the  revolution  were  to 
sweep  away  ail  this  sham  art  without  allowing  any  hope  for  a renewal,  the  loss 
would  not  be  great,  but  he  thought  that  not  only  would  this  sham  art  be  swept 
away,  but  that  there  would  also  be  a great  prospect  of  seeing  a new  art  arising 
in  a '■»<>€’ let \ based  on  equality  “there  will  be  no  loss  but  immeasurable 
gain 

f he  myth  of  the  new  barbarians  is  then,  a constructive  and  optimistic  myth. 
To  understand  this,  it  suffices  to  compare  it  with  the  eighteenth-century  myth 
of  the  ‘noble  savage”  a sentimental,  moralising  myth,  critical  of  aristocratic 
corruption,  an  illicit  bundle  of  illusory  bourgeois  virtues  and  half-conscious  il- 
lusion, unrealistic  nostalgia,  leading  to  no  positive  outcome.  The  only  common 
element  is  the  reference  to  social  structures  which  questioned  the  permanence 
of  the  existing  structures,  but  our  poet  goes  much  further? 

Morris  new  barbarians  have  the  merit  of  existing  and  of  having  a historical 
role  to  play:  he  is  building  the  future  upon  what  they  will  one  day  be,  and 
upon  what  they  are  already,  upon  the  potential  for  liberation  that  exists  within 
them  It  is  their  very  “barbarism”  which  will  be  the  yeast  for  the  new  upsurge 
of  mankind.  At  this  point  I want  to  bring  together  two  passages  which  outstan- 
dingly illustrate  the  direction  of  the  development  of  Morris's  thinking  in  this 
respect.  In  1879,  he  was  still  a bourgeois  aesthete  interested  in  social  problems, 
horrified  by  the  ugliness  of  his  times,  eager  to  understand  history,  who  had  for 
a long  time  been  asking  himself  questions  about  the  future  of  humanity.  He 
was  already  obsessed  by  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  which  destroyed  the 
civilisation  of  antiquity,  with  its  basis  in  moral  and  material  slavery.  He  looked 
back  to  man1*  awakening  to  art  following  this  infusion  of  new  life,  and  with  a 
thought  foreshadowing  the  “parable”  he  exclaimed 

YVnat  has  come  of  that  in  later  times,  nay.  what  may  yet  come  of  it  in 
days  that  we  shall  not  live  to  see,  we  may  not  consider  now.  ” ** 
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Klrvrn  yr,it%  I a»<*f,  writing  Srn,t  fttrm  Souhrrr  ),r  kf^W  fhr  rry*f.rf.»i,*««*  fot"' 
<»f  fhi*  ‘barbar  i*rn  and  Hu  hero  vtiihng  old  M'*  «nin'«  mo  ' un  admired  ih* 
hr*t  artist  if  creation*  made  l/y  men  after  the  revolution  o/ugb  and  umkiM.il 
in  handiwork,  but  solid  and  showing  vrrni  *eriw  of  pleasure  ,n  tb^  m-*k?nj/ 

“They  are  very  curious,”  said  I,  taking  up  a pi  e<r  of  |K/ftrry  born 
amongst  dir  specimen*  which  the  antiquary  was  showing  us,  not  a bit 
like*  the  work  of  savages  or  barbarians,  and  ye?  with  what  would  owe 
have  l>ern  c alled  a fiatred  of  < ivili/ation  impressed  upon  them 

I he  row  fusion  of  his  ler  turef  7 hr  Aimt  of  Art  (188b),  * onstituU  , if  it  is  read 
attentively,  a sort  of  »elf-critir  ism  If  is  purely  and  simply  a condemnation  of 
the  nostalgia  for  catac  lysrn  which  had  possessed  him  during  the  previous  year 
after  reading  Jefferies'  novel  There  are,  he  «ay*.  two  current  conceptions  con- 
cerning the  future  of  our  society  One,  that  of  socialism  is  optimistic 

“I  have  given  you  the  Socialist  or  Optimist  view  of  the  matter  Now  lor 
the  Pessimist  view. 

I can  conceive  that  the  revolt  against  Artificial  f amine  nr  Capitalism, 
which  is  now  on  foot,  may  be  vanquished  The  result  will  be  that  the 
working  class  - the  slaves  of  society  - will  become  more  and  more 
degraded;  that  they  will  not  strive  against  overwhelming  force,  but, 
stimulated  by  that  love  of  life  which  Nature,  always  anxious  about  the 
perpetuation  of  the  race,  has  implanted  in  us,  will  learn  to  bear 
everything  - starvation,  overwork,  dirt,  ignorance,  brutality.  All  these 
things  they  will  bear,  as,  alas!  they  bear  them  too  well  even  now,  all  this 
rather  than  risk  sweet  life  and  bitter  livelihood,  and  all  sparks  of  hope 
and  manliness  will  die  out  of  them. 

Nor  will  their  masters  be  much  better  off:  the  earth's  surface  will  be 
hideous  everywhere,  save  in  the  uninhabitable  desert;  Art  will  utterly 
perish,  as  in  the  manual  arts  so  in  literature,  which  will  become,  as  it  is 
indeed  speedily  becoming,  a mere  string  of  orderly  and  calculated  inep- 
titudes and  passionless  ingenuities;  Science  will  grow  more  and  more 
onesided,  more  incomplete,  more  wordy  and  useless,  till  at  last  she  will 
pile  herself  up  into  such  a mass  of  superstition,  that  beside  it  the 
theologies  of  old  time  will  seem  mere  reason  and  enlightment  All  will  get 
lower  and  lower  till  the  heroic  struggles  of  the  past  to  realize  hope  from 
year  to  year,  from  century  to  century,  will  be  utterly  forgotten,  and  man 
will  be  an  indescribable  being  — hopeless,  desireless,  lifeless. 

And  will  there  be  deliverance  from  this  even?  Maybe  man  may,  after 
some  terrible  cataclysm,  learn  to  strive  towards  a healthy  animalism, 
may  grow  from  a tolerable  animal  into  a savage,  from  a savage  into  a 
barbarian,  and  so  on;  and  some  thousands  of  years  hence  he  may  be 
beginning  once  more  those  arts  which  we  have  now  lost,  and  be  carving 
interlacements  like  the  New  Zealanders,  or  scratching  forms  of  animals 
on  their  cleaned  bladcbones,  like  the  pre-historic  men  of  the  drift. 

But  in  any  case,  according  to  the  Pessimist  view,  which  looks  upon 
revolt  against  Artificial  Famine  as  impossible  to  succeed,  we  shall  weari- 
ly trudge  the  circle  again,  until  some  accident,  some  unforeseen  conse- 
quence of  arrangement,  makes  an  end  of  us  altogether. 70 
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That  j>o$imism  I do  not  believe  m,  nor,  on  the  other  hand  do  I <m> 
l"™  that  it  is  altogether  a matter  of  our  wills  as  to  whether  we  2 
further  human  progress  or  human  degradation;  yet,  since  there  are  those 
who  are  impelled  towards  the  Socialist  or  Optimistic  side  of  things  I 
niust  conclude  that  there  is  some  hope  of  its  prevailing,  that  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  many  individuals  imply  a force  which  is  thrusting 
them  on."  71  * 

Here,  then,  is  a dear  and  plain  rejection  of  what  I have  called  “negative bar* 
barism  Even  more  plain  and  clear  is  Morris's  choice  of  words  when  he 
touc  hes  upon  the  same  theme  in  ,\iws  from  Soivhere.  There  again,  in  the  course 
of  the  long  conversation  between  old  Hammond  and  his  guest,  the  possibility 
of  another  solution  is  mentioned:  the  destruction  of  capitalism  by  its  own 
decay  till  it  should  at  last  reach  a condition  as  rude  as  barbarism,  but  lacking 
both  the  hope  and  the  pleasures  of  barbarism’'.  Hammond  is  categorical 

Between  them,”  said  I,  quickly,  ‘‘they  destroyed  commercialism?” 

Yes.  yes.  YF.V'said  he,  “that  is  it  Nor  could  it  have  been  destroved 
otherw  ise,  except,  perhaps,  by  the  whole  of  society  gradually  falling  into 
lowrr  depths,  till  it  should  at  last  reach  a condition  as  rude  as  barbarism, 
but  lacking  both  the  hope  and  the  pleasures  of  barbarism.  Surely  the 
sharper,  shorter  remedy  was  the  happiest?” 

“Most  surely,” said  I 2 

Ifie  rejection  of  decay,  regarded  as  a pessimistic  and  defeatist  solution,  also 
indicates  a more  thorough  assimilation  of  Marxism.  It  expresses  Morris  s re- 
jection of  certain  mechanistic  interpretations  and  of  that  temptation  to  favour 
'pontaneity.  to  w hich,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  not  been  deaf  Here  again,  self- 
criticism  underlies  it  all.  Henceforth,  man’s  r61e  is,  for  him,  indispensible,  and 
he  expresses  this  fact  in  1888,  in  words  that  recall  the  “parable 

“If  the  present  state  of  society  merely  breaks  up  without  a conscious 
effort  at  transformation,  the  end,  the  fall  of  Europe,  may  be  long  in  com- 
ing, but  when  it  does,  it  will  be  far  more  terrible,  far  more  confused  and 
full  of  suffering  than  the  period  of  the  fall  of  Rome.  ” 

But  the  socialist  rejection  of  decay  was  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the 
searc  h for  barbarian  values  These  two  streams  of  Morris’s  thought  became  in- 
extricably mingled.  It  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  helpless  nostalgia 
against  which  Karl  Marx  fulminated  in  1844,  those  “good-humoured 
enthusiasts,  Teutomaniacs  by  upbringing  and  freethinkers  by  reflexion,  |who| 
seek  for  our  history  of  freedom  beyond  our  history  in  the  Teutonic  primeval 
woods.”  To  these  Marx  retorted: 

“ as  one  shouts  into  the  wood,  so  one’s  voice  comes  back  in  answer 
Therefore  peace  to  the  Teutonic  primeval  woods  But  tear  to  German 
conditions,  at  all  events!  ” 74 

No  one  can  accuse  Morris  of  not  having  made  war  against  the  situation  in 
England  But  his  exploration  of  the  “Teutonic  w'oods”  was  not  purposeless 
either.  First,  he  found  there  the  origins  and  a deep  sense  of  the  popular 
aspirations  which  inspired  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  he  reflected  in  his 
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utopia  Engels  before  him  had  already  reached  a similar  conclusion 
Engels  had  also  thought  that  the  primitive  communism  of  the  barbarian  Rentes 
was  full  of  lessons  for  the  future 

M.  . . the  immense  advantage  of  barbarian  production,  which  was  lost 
with  the  coming  of  civilization;  to  reconquer  it,  but  on  the  basis  of  the 
gigantic  control  of  nature  now  achieved  by  man  and  the  free  association 
now'  made  possible,  will  be  the  task  of  the  next  generations’*,  and 
Engels  ended  his  work  with  a quotation  from  Morgan  of  which  this  is  the 
last  sentence: 

“It  will  be  a revival,  in  a higher  form,  of  the  liberty,  equality  and 
fraternity  of  the  ancient  genles.  ” 

Morris  speaks  in  just  the  same  language  when  he  refers  to  the  spiral  develop- 
ment of  history  and  suggests  that 

“in  the  future  that  shall  immediately  follow  on  this  present  we  may  have 
to  recur  to  ideas  that  today  seem  to  belong  to  the  past  only  that  will  not 
be  really  a retracing  of  our  steps  but  rather  a carrying  on  of  progress 
from  a point  where  we  abandoned  it  a while  ago”. 

I shall  return  to  this  fundamental  idea  when  we  study  the  dialectics  of 
Morris’s  utopia. 


CHAPTER  TWO 

The  Xecessity  for  Utopia 


Akhoush  the  socialist  choice  was  for  William  Morris  the  nctessan  poir.uv 
departure  for  a vision  of  future  society . it  could  not,  b\  itself,  set  m motion  tht 
machinery  of  utopian  creativity.  One  can  be  a socialist  or  a commumsi 
without  possessing  anv  urge  to  explore  the  future,  and  it  is  known  that  KaH 
Ma*  x was  verv  circumspect  in  so  doing  So  it  is  necessarv  to  seek  the  subtense 
motives  and  the  objective  reasons  for  Morris's  activity. 

Two  of  these  motives  were  of  a general  nature  and  would  not.  in  themselves, 
have  been  decisive,  but  they  contributed  to  the  decision  and  I should  be  wrone 
to  overtook  them  They  are  his  taste  for  happiness  and  his  natural  optimism 
Before  Louis  Aragon,  William  Morris  might  have  exclaimed.  "Happiness 
exists  and  I believe  in  it”.  The  whole  work  of  him  whom  Yeats  has  dubbed 
“the  happiest  of  the  poets"  is  a constant  hymn  to  joy,  a call  to  banle  for  the 
development  of  mankind,  and  M orris  proclaims  that  he  shares  this  love  of  hap- 
piness with  the  human  race: 

tfcI  want  to  be  happy,  and  even  sometimes,  say  generally  to  be  merry, 
and  I find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  that  is  not  the  general  desire  ‘ 

. All  men  must  of  their  very  nature  strive  for  happiness*'. ' and  even 
man  comes  into  the  world  with  that  as  his  birthright  4 The  greatest 
condemnation  of  bourgeois  society  is  its  total  incapacity  to  ensure  this  Such  a 
society  must  be  destroyed,  and  the  original  objective  of  the  socialist  revolution 
is  to  make  men  happy:  if  it  loses  sight  of  this  aim,  it  opens  the  wav  to 
counter-revolution  ' The  world  to  be  built  by  the  men  of  tomorrow  will  t* 
“ a society  of  which  no  one  need  ask  the  question,  'Why  does  it  exist * 
This  belief  in  happiness,  which  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  contemporarv 
world  seems  to  justify,  could  only  find  untrammelled  expression  in  the  depic- 
ting of  a society  in  which  the  material  conditions  for  joie  dt  wrr  existed. 
from  Xowhere  is  an  act  of  faith  in  the  possibility  of  being  happy,  and  utopia  enrs 
Morris's  deepest  aspiration  its  purest  expression. 

Is  that  to  say  that  one  must  see  this  utopian  dream  as  an  escape  or  a com- 
pensation? Such  an  interpretation  is  attractive  at  first  gJance,  and  the  ma/oniv 
of  critics  have  not  failed  to  accept  it  with  complacency  There  has  been  much 
stress  laid  upon  Morris’s  disappointment  in  love  In  1964,  the  release  of  the 
correspondence  exchanged  between  Rossetti  and  Jane  Morns  strengthened 
this  tendency,  and  a somewhat  mechanical  use  of  the  symbols  and  vocabulary 
of  psychoanalysis  gave  it  an  air  of  learning  Reference  has  also  been  made  to 
the  artist’s  professional  unfulfilment,  forced  to  cater  for  the  luxurious  needs  of 
wealthy  customers,  when  his  dream  was  of  popular  art.  There  has  been  much 


ulk  *Umt  hi*  political  dixap|H«mtntrnt«  and  mmr,  *uch  a*  W Stawm  hliini, 
ha'«*  not  hesitated  to  l Utm  that  thc>  finally  turned  him  avsav  lnnn  vnuilmn, 
v>hu  h t*  patentlx  altsurd  It  i*  certain  that  tt  was  painful  loi  Morn*  to  meet 
[i\\  *o  long  with  the  apathy  of  the  working  class,  that  hr  lost  hit  illusion*  afxnu 
.i  rapid  colUpif  of  capitalism  and  that  lie  dr >r loped  a tenon*  trntr  of 
bit  ter  nest  about  the  irreparable  division*  which  set  the  various  hut  toru  ol  the 
socialist  movement  against  each  other  All  that  is  true,  and  it  gives  us  around* 
to  think  that  hit  utopian  imagination  was  a great  comfort  to  him  Hut  1 find  it, 
at  the  \et\  least,  extreme  to  venture  an>  further  down  that  road  To  *pr.»k  of 
compensation,  as  though  the  whole  of  his  life  had  l>ern  frustration,  does  not 
bear  examination  When  Morris  wrote  V«r»  fintv  Snivhftr.  hr  was  already  a 
man  whose  name  commanded  respect  and  admiration,  even  from  hit  political 
opponents,  and  he  was  already  beginning  to  lx*  regarded  as  a prophet  of 
socialism  he  was  fully  conscious  of  having  made  a considerable  contribution 
to  the  spreading  of  revolutionary  ideas.  * On  the  artistic  level,  his  career  was 
dazzling  and  the  art  of  decoration  was  transformed  by  his  influence.  Even  in 
the  sphere  of  his  private  life,  where  he  had  received  some  very'  hard  knocks,  he 
had  shown  an  extraordinary  ability  to  sustain  them.  It  appears  that,  alter 
Rossetti’s  death,  not  the  slightest  upset  troubled  his  married  life,  and  towards 
Jane  he  was  a husband  characterised  by  delicacy  and  attentiveness  l must  add 
that  we  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  as  to  whether  he  found  effective  com- 
pensation at  the  time  of  crisis,  the  curious  destruction  of  certain  cor- 
respondence leases  the  question  in  the  air.  But  there  are  secondary  con- 
siderations What  one  tends  too  easily  to  neglect,  when  striving  to  explain 
utopia  as  a need  for  compensation,  is  the  dominant  rdle  of  reason  in  Morris's 
thinking  rhe  self-control  shown  in  his  letters  at  the  height  of  his  suffering  is 
not  to  be  explained  by  feeble  cowardice  nor  by  tactics.  It  is  the  fruit  of  critical 
thought  about  the  relationship  between  the  sexes,  expressed  in  Mews  from 
.\ on  here,  in  terms  of  the  deepest  wisdom,  by  the  rejection  of  all  romantic 
mawkishness  Die  psychoanalytical  explanation  of  utopia  cannot  be  rejected, 
but  it  is  only  a fragment  of  explanation,  and  in  Morris's  case  its  interest  is 
somewhat  anecdotal.  When,  in  the  course  of  this  present  study,  1 have  es- 
tablished the  extent  to  which  Morris's  utopia  was  rationally  motivated  by 
political  reflection  and  built  upon  a scientific  theory  of  society,  i believe  that  it 
will  be  apparent  that  reliance  upon  this  single  explanation  would  display 
obsessional  narrowness  and  would  drive  us  to  distort  Morris's  thinking  If  cer- 
tain notes  struck  in  the  utopia  (for  example,  the  dramatic  intensity  of  the 
character  of  Ellen  in  Mews  from  Mouhire)  have  their  roots  in  personal  frustra- 
tion. is  it  legitimate  to  bring  to  these  a theoretical  elaboration  in  which  the  part 
of  sheer  fantasy  is  much  smaller  than  it  is  generally  reckoned  to  bc> 

After  all,  how  does  he  himself  describe  this  love  of  happiness,  so  deeply 
rooted  in  Morris’s  heart  and  which  was  one  of  the  bases  of  his  temperament 
long  before  anv  crisis?  Above  ail*  he  tells  us,  happiness  is  jov  in  work,  the 
sweetness  of  leisure,  which  is  itself  very  often  some  other  form  of  activity  At 
no  moment  in  his  life  was  he  ever  denied  this  joy  and  this  sweetness,  and  he 
needed  no  sublimation  to  carry  them  into  his  utopia 

I he  love  of  happiness  was  intimately  bound  up  with  his  unshakcable  con- 
fidence in  the  future,  with  the  hope,  as  he  wrote  to  Georgians  Burne-Jones  in 
l»79,  “that  civilized  people  will  grow  weary  of  their  worst  follies  and  try  to  live 
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a le^  muddled  and  unreasonable  hie'*  ,l  Men,  hr  asserts,  will  tertainl\ 
discover  one  dav  that  it  is  more  honourable  and  more  worthy  to  create  than  to 
destroy  fie  never  heeded  counsels  of  despair  or  ceased  to  believe  in 
humamtN  i march  towards  a better  future,  even  if  some  found  such  a 
piophecv  foolish  4 those  who  are  regarded  as  tools  today  shall  be  tomorrow's 
sages  t )nr  can  feel  confidence  in  man  because  the  thing  that  distinguishes 
him  from  animals  is  his  sense  of  justice  ' No  doubt  he  displays  mu<  h stupidity 
and  more  ignorance,  but  all  in  all  little  malice.  There  would  be  noend  tothe 
h'(  ot  expressions  of  optimism  in  William  Morris,  and  they  c ame  from  his  pen 
until  the  end  of  his  life  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  \\  Scawen  Blunt,  who, 
pleading  f>r r>  d would  have  us  believe  that  Morns,  chagrined  and  dis- 
illusioned bv  his  political  disappointments,  had  repudiated  socialism,  wrote  in 
hi'  diary  on  29  May  18%,  a few  months  before  the  poet’s  death: 

But  he  i>  not  a pessimist,  and  thinks  mankind  the  'crown  of  things', 
in  spite  of  man  s destructive  action  and  his  modern  craze  for  ugliness 
HU  illness  does  not  make  him  gloomy  . . ,M  l$ 

Morns  was  verv  conscious  of  the  fundamental  nature  of  his  optimism,  and 
he  realised  that  it  was  this  endowment  of  nature  that  had  determined  his 
political  development  He  defined  himself  by  implicit  contrast  when  he  said  of 
Rossetti 

“The  truth  is  he  cared  for  nothing  but  individual  and  personal 
matters,  chieriv  of  course  in  relation  to  art  and  literature,  but  he  would 
take  abundant  trouble  to  help  any  one  person  who  was  in  distress  of 
mind  or  bod\ , but  the  evils  of  any  mass  of  people  he  couldn't  bring  his 
nund  to  bear  upon  I suppose  in  short  it  needs  a person  of  hopeful  mind 
to  take  disinterested  notice  of  politics,  and  Rosetti  was  certainly  not 
hopeful”* 

Morns  assuredly  w as  “a  person  of  hopeful  mind  ".  W hen  his  lively  optimism 
found  new  reasons  for  hope  with  the  discovery  of  historical  materialism,  it  was 
not  sur  prising  that  his  confidence  in  the  future  should  have  chosen  utopia  as 
the  natural  outcome  of  that  hope 
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But  optimism  and  a love  of  happiness  would  not  have  been  enough  to  make 
Morris  the  unique  utopist  that  he  was  It  also  needed  the  gift  he  possessed  in  a 
supreme  degree,  that  of  vision  In  this  connection,  much  has  been  said  about 
his  Welsh  ancestry  I mention  it  too,  although,  in  the  event,  these  facile 
generalisations  are  even  less  tempting  since  Morris  only  showed  a very'  passing 
interest  in  Celtic  legends  It  seems  somewhat  pointless  to  delve  here  into  the 
mvstertes  of  race  and  heredity,  and  more  profitable  to  examine  the  aspects  ot 
this  extraordinary  visionary'  power  possessed  by  Morris. 

One  thing  stands  out  when  one  studies  biographies  and  correspondence  it 
is  the  importance  given  to  dreams  by  Morris,  his  family  and  his  friends.  In  a 
letter  to  VNebb.  Jane  describes  his  dreams  and  presentiments.  Burne-Jones 
also  dreamed  frequently,  and  when  he  met  Jane  they  used  to  compare  their 
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dreams  1 Morris  was  no  less  prone  to  describe  Ins  own.  Once  he  dreamed  he 
had  to  draw  a sausage  after  he  had  already  eaten  it  22  Another  time  he  saw  a 
shooting  star  fall  into  the  road  and  was  afraid  that  it  would  cause  an 
explosion  M l shall  refrain  from  all  learned  thoughts  upon  these  phantasms, 
and  simply  note  the  fact  that,  for  Morris  and  his  circle,  the  dream  was  run  a 
phenomenon  to  he  disregarded  and  that  it  held  in  their  lives  a place  that  was 
natural  and,  perhaps,  privileged  For  Morris  it  was,  even,  the  most  intense 
form  of  vision,  if  one  is  to  believe  the  opening  of  A Dream  of  John  Hall 

“Sometimes,"  he  writes,  "I  am  rewarded  for  fretting  myself  so  much 
about  present  matters  by  a quite  unasked-for  pleasant  dream.  1 mean 
when  1 am  asleep  . . I see  some  beautiful  and  noble  building  new  made, 
as  it  were  for  the  occasion,  as  clearly  as  if  l were  awake,  not  vaguely  or 
absurdly,  as  often  happens  in  dreams,  but  with  all  the  detail  clear  and 
reasonable.'* 

And  after  describing  other  pictures  thus  seen  in  dreaming,  he  adds. 

“All  this  1 have  seen  in  the  dreams  of  the  night  clearer  than  1 can  force 
myself  to  see  them  in  dreams  of  the  day.'*  24 

Just  as,  for  a number  of  his  predecessors,  navigation  and  shipwreck  provided 
the  normal  procedure  for  an  introduction  into  utopia,  Morris  had  recourse  to 
dreams  both  in  John  Ball  and  in  News  from  Nowhere.  But  even  more  than  a 
procedure  for  introduction,  the  dream  is  almost  physiologically  the  natural 
form  for  his  utopian  aspirations.  Is  it  not  significant  that,  in  the  land  of 
Nowhere,  the  Visitor,  formerly  obsessed  by  his  dreams,  finally  "was  in  a 
dreamless  sleep"?  2S  It  is  striking,  moreover,  that  in  each  of  these  two  books, 
the  force  of  conviction  is  such  that  one  does  not  have  the  slightest  sensation  of  a 
contrived  artifice:  rational  thought  and  dream  are  here  welded  with  ardent 
sincerity,  to  the  point  that,  in  Morris's  own  final  words,  it  is  no  longer  a ques- 
tion of  a dream,  but  of  a vision.2*  Particularly  characteristic  is  the  episode  in 
the  last  chapter  of  News  from  Nowhere , where  the  dreamer  returns  to  the  reality 
ol  the  nineteenth  century  through  a nightmare  of  classic  form,  that  of  the 
menacing  cloud:2  it  is  the  dream  within  a dream,  a device  which  Morris  had 
already  used  in  certain  tales  in  The  Earthly  Paradise  (notably  The  Land  East  of  the 
Sun  and  Wat  of  the  Moon).  In  the  same  way  the  evocation  of  John  Ball  by  Morris 
coincides  with  the  evocation  of  Morris  by  John  Ball;  their  meeting  has  been  a 
reciprocal  dream.  2*  But  the  dramatic  intensity  is  such  that  we  are  scarcely 
aware  of  it.  Morris’s  feeling  and  sincerity  have  destroyed  all  barriers  and  all 
conventions.  We  are  side  by  side  with  him  inside  the  vision,  and  one  is  not  sur- 
prised to  find  him  writing  to  Bruce  Glasier,  on  7 October  1 8<>0,  that  he  had 
been  for  several  weeks  at  Kelmscott,  "where  Ellen  vanished,  you  know". 

'Phis  visionary  gift  had  impressed  his  contemporaries  May  Morris,  in  one  of 
her  introductions,  repeated  words  written  by  Ruskin  in  1869  about  Keats  and 
Morris.  "So  that  you  may  obtain  a more  truthful  idea  of  the  nature  of  Greek 
religion  and  legend  from  the  poems  of  Keats  and  the  nearly  as  beautiful,  and, 
in  general  grasp  of  subject,  far  more  powerful,  recent  work  of  Morris,  than 
from  the  frigid  scholarship,  however  extensive.  Not  that  the  poet  s impressions 
or  rendering  of  things  are  wholly  true,  but  their  truth  is  vital,  not  formal."  * 
Morris’s  vision,  in  fact,  is  always  "vital",  and  it  is  supremely  so.  when,  e&cap- 
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ina  from  the  very  literary  framework  of  the  poems  which  Ruskm  was  praising, 
he  protects  into  utopia  his  deepest  aspirations  and  his  most  reasoned 
enthusiasm  In  comparison  with  Morris,  * said  Stopford  A Brooke,  ‘most  of 
the  other  poets  are  blind  M * 

Morris  irritably  comments  upon  this  blindness  in  his  contemporaries,  and 
reproaches  civilization  with  “its  eveless  mlgtrifyM,M  “The  suggestion  of  a 
hofie  I mav\  howrxrr.  make,  which  is  of  course  personal  - which  is  that 
perhaps  mankind  will  regain  their  eve-sight,  which  they  have  at  present  lost  to 
a great  extent  whereas  in  times  past  the  eves  were  the  great  feeders  of  the 
fancy  and  imagination  " 

t he  pleasure  in  imagining  the  future  t ame  early  to  Morris,  and  we  find 
traces  of  it  in  letters  wntten  as  a \T>ung  man.  u But  the  intensity  of  the  vision 
wa*  rw>r  a cnmtafit  phenomenon;  that  came  onl\  at  privileged  moments  which 
he  < *uild  mxmn.se  and  relish  it  w as  “that  thin  thread  of  insight  and  imagina- 
tion whnh  cvmc*  \o  seldom  to  us.  and  is  such  a joy  when  it  comes* 
Similarly  m September  !88~.  he  wrote  to  Geopgiana  Burne-Jones:  “I  had 
three  ver\  good  dav*  at  KeJmscott  once  or  twice  I had  that  delightful  quicken- 
mg  of  peneptHm  bv  which  everything  gets  emphasized  and  brightened 
Heaven  in  short  If  comes  not  verv  commonly  even  in  one  s younger  and 
brighter  dav  s.  and  does  not  quite  leave  one  even  in  the  limes  of  combat 

But  how  was  he  to  express  what  he  mw?  His  correspondence  reveals  his 
grnpmg*  and  urw  ertainties.  I>ut  also  the  very  penetrating  consciousness  of  the 
spet  ial  quality  of  hi*  vision  Rossetti  had  recently  urged  upon  him  that  there 
exoird  ivo  othei  medium  of  expression  than  painting,  and  Morris  had  docilely 
listened  Hr  soon  appreciated  his  mistake,  and  renounced  the  art  ol  the  easel, 
w hi*  h,  moreover  hr  detested  Nevertheless,  this  influence  was  lasting,  and  lor 
mans  years  hr  went  on  drawing  from  models  But  he  experienced  a sense  ol 
impotence 

li  mw*i  *><  m\  wars  now  since*  I made  a habit  ol  drawing  and  I 
nevei  if  you  can  understand  that,  had  the  funnier  \ memoty  which  makes  it 
easy  to  pul  down  <*n  paf»cr  what  \<ui  think  you  see,  nor  indeed  can  I see 
ms  m < nr  with  a frame  .1*  it  were  round  it.  though  in  my  own  way  l ran 
realise  things  vividly  enough  to  myself  . "'f 

Hiv  wav  of  tretitjg  wa%  quite  different . it  could  not  allow  itself  to  be  Irstric ted 
u»  ihr  limited  and  still  *pa*  e ol  the  c anvas;  he  needed  (fir  fantasy  of  decoration 
and  the  untrammelled  imagination  of  poetry,  of  the  romantic  tale  anil  of 
utopia 

t vrn  when  he  was  writing.  Morris  remained  before  all  else  visual  Ho 
daughter  May  relates,  of  thr  period  when  he  wmh  writing  I hr  iarthly  /tomrfbf 
l vrn  while  he  wa*  writing  he  *aw  the  episodes  as  pictures  and  noted  in  hi* 
matgins  hints  h»r  thr  woodc  ut«  that  Hume- Jones  and  himself  were  to  make  for 
thr  hraiit.tvmn  <»f  hi*  poem*  •*  “ Not  only  dul  writing  nerd  a vmml  barking 
with  him  hut  hi*  v»«ion  of  thing*  nrrdrd  to  hr  ptr.  i.r,  whrt hrr  it  was  a our*. 
u.«n  ol  »n  of  (KtlilK » ‘ I hr  rrvolut«on«ry  portion,  adopted  by  thr  So*  mIi.i 
I f iyin  m IfiHS  only  really  lirgftn  to  satitly  him  from  thr  moment  when  thr 

oidn  destined  m repUcr  th*  corrupt  r*i(inir  of  the  bourgeoisie  had  taken 
d.apr  in  Ihr  mind.  ihr  milmmt.  I hr  detail,  „|  (hi,  nrvy  |,lr.  a.  thry  were 
.krnhrd  111.  only  inspired  a hmitrd  , onlidencr  ‘And  now  a.  la.t  when  thr 
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corruption  ol  society  seems  complete,  there  is  arising  a definite  conception  of  a 
new  order,  with  its  demands  in  some  sort  formulated.  In  the  details  of  that  1 do 
not  myself  feel  any  great  confidence,  but  that  they  have  taken  so  much  form  is 
hopeful  ’ 40  That  was  characteristic.  Morris  needed  to  see.  Just  recall  the 
phrase  which  forms  the  leit-motiv  of  the  first  chapter  of  Sews  from  Sou  here:  14  If  I 
could  but  see  a day  of  it;  if  I could  but  see  it!  ” 41 
This  desire,  this  need  to  see  the  future,  dated  from  the  very  first  moments  of 
his  awakening  consciousness  of  social  realities  In  1880,  he  concluded  his  lec- 
ture on  The  Beauty  of  Life  by  exclaiming: 

. . hope  must  be  ever  with  us,  and  sometimes  perhaps  it  will  so  quicken 
our  vision  that  it  will  outrun  the  slow  lapse  of  time,  and  show  us  the  vic- 
torious days  when  millions  of  those  who  now  sit  in  darkness  will  be 
enlightened  by  an  Art  made  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  a joy  to  the 
maker  and  the  user. ” 42 

This  impatience  of  vision  sometimes  wiped  out  the  calm  acceptance  of  the 
present.  We,  he  said,  are  “now  living  between  the  past  and  the  future". 4'  'Phis 
present  is  nothing  but  tangled  undergrowth,  through  which  the  future  shows, 
first  only  as  a faint  gleam,44  until  it  becomes,  as  Morris’s  ideas  take  on  more 
definite  shape,  the  very  light  of  life. 4S  He  was,  in  his  critique  and  analysis  of 
contemporary  events,  as  well  as  in  his  articles  and  his  lectures,  constantly  on 
the  look-out  for  straws  in  the  wind,  which,  he  wrote,  cannot  fail  to  excite  our 
imagination  and  encourage  it  to  shape  the  picture  of  the  happy  world  of 
tomorrow. 46 

In  Morris’s  utopia,  this  visionary  imagination  is  a fervour  mingled  with  in- 
cessant anguish  - that  of  always  being  apart  from  the  vision  Long  before  Sews 
from  Nowhere,  this  dark  thread  is  to  be  found  in  the  weave  of  his  poetic  work. 

1 ruly,  in  the  youthful  poems  it  is  often  nothing  more  than  a somewhat 
traditional  melancholy,  that  which  inspires  the  difficult  passage  from  the 
world  of  dreams  to  the  pitiless  world  of  fact  4 Yet  already,  in  I he  Earthly 
l\iT(ulne.  we  can  read  quite  a curious  story,  7 he  Land  East  of  the  Sun  ami  W est  of 
the  Moon,  in  which  the  hero,  John,  wanders  desperately  in  an  enchanted  land 
where  the  inhabitants  do  not  see  him,  nor  hear  him,  nor  even  leel  his  touch!  44 
Hie  atmosphere  is  already  almost  that  ol  the  last  chapter  of  Sews  from  Southere. 

We  do  not  find  a repetition  of  this  extreme  tension  in  A Jhrarn  oj  John  Ball , 
but  the  anguish  is  there  again  and  again  Morris  feels  himself  quite  at  home 
with  these  fourteenth-century  peasants,  and  yet  he  has  the  feeling  of  being  an 
intruder. 1 He  guesses  that  John  Hall  has  penetrated  the  secret  ol  his  identity 
and  knows  that  his  presence  is  ephemeral.  When  Will  Green  speaks  to  him  of 
the  morrow’s  expedition,  the  narrator  expresses  his  agreement,  but  his  eye 
catches  that  of  the  old  rebel  priest,  and  the  “half  smile"  ol  the  latter  tills  his 
heart  with  foreboding. v'  At  the  end  of  his  long  ami  dramatic  conversation  with 
John  Hall  in  the  old  * Impel,  he  would  still  like  to  discuss  many  things  and  feels 
oppressed  by  time  il  he  hesitates  it  will  be  too  late 

llus  anxiety  reaches  its  climax  in  Sews  from  Souhere  to  r a variety  of  reasons 
The  anguish  of  being  parted  irom  the  vision  is  incxtricubly  linked  with  the  feel- 
ing ol  not  being  integrated  into  the  new  world.  Throughout  the  naira  live,  the 
\isitor  remain*  u*hc  man  from  another  planet*1,  and  this  j>rt>plr  from  the  days 
n>  untie  remain*  for  him  “this  strange  jwuplr”  1 he  questions  anil  answers 
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bet  wren  one  side  and  thr  other  remain  "puzzling". When  exploring^ 
mediaeval  past  with  John  Ball.  Morris  did  not  feel  this  sense  of  ban* 
historically  lost  in  any  was  it  was  a past  he  loved,  that  he  had  studied  at 
length,  in  which  all  his  culture  was  steeped  and  which  was  more  familiar  and 
more  welcoming  to  him  than  was  the  Victorian  age.  But  in  this  world  of  the 
twenty -second  century,  despite  his  own  enthusiasm  and  confidence,  an  abrupt 
gap  exists  fx* tween  his  yearning  for  happiness  and  the  achievement  of  hap. 
pincss  Despite  his  hatred  of  "civilization",  the  new  ways  of  feeling,  of  thinking 
and  of  living,  which  he  has  imagined  for  himself,  which  are  the  objective  of  his 
quest  and  of  his  struggle,  disturb  him  mightily,  and,  lost  in  the  historical 
perspci  live,  he  suddenly  disc  overs  that  he  is  a Victorian  in  his  habits  and  reac- 
tion- lie  clings  to  old  Hammond,  who  knows  the  nineteenth  century  so  well, 
for  the  voung  people,  despite  their  kindliness,  can  only  regard  him  with 
astonishment  and  curiosity  ' Constrained,  in  order  to  communicate  with  his 
new  companions,  to  cast  off  all  his  habits  of  thought  and  normal  behaviour,  he 
feels  chilled  by  this  new  world,  and  only  the  presence  of  old  Hammond 
provides  the  warmth  he  needs'  What  is  more,  this  uneasy  feeling  is 
re.  5[»r<K  ued  After  the  long  conversation  between  the  old  man  and  his  visitor, 
Dick  and  Clara  return  in  search  of  their  guest,  and  the  young  woman  (who. 
nevertheless  ;s  the  person  in  the  narrative  showing  the  most  critical  and 
rational  attitude  of  mind)  is  suddenly  overcome  by  the  atmosphere 
Kinsman.  I don’t  like  this  something  or  another  troubles  me,  and  l feel  as  if 
MHiiething  untoward  were  going  to  happen  ^ ou  have  been  talking  ol  past  mis- 
er trs  to  the  guest,  and  have  been  living  in  past  unhappy  times,  and  it  is  in  the 
nr  all  round  us,  and  makes  us  feel  as  if  we  were  longing  for  something  that  we 
cannot  have."  Such  a longing,  in  this  world  of  happiness,  could  obviously 
only  be  suffering  Kindly  and  placid  Dick  himself  is  sometimes  uneasy  at  the 
visitor  s utterances:  ‘\  ‘I  should  have  thought  that  you  had  thrown  a 
kmd  of  evil  charm  over  me  Now,  you  know,’  said  he,  suddenly,  ‘that’s  only  a 
»<>kr  so  \ou  mustn’t  take  it  to  heart  ’ - ‘All  right.  ’ said  I;  ‘I  don’t.  Vet  I did  feel 
somewhat  uneasy  at  his  words,  after  all  " ^ 

Despite  this  uneasiness  which  gradually  lessens,  Morris  experiences  deep 
joy  at  this  vt > *>n  of  rhe  new  s<x*iety.  but  the  dread  of  the  inevitable  separation  is 
mingled  with  the jov  It  is  inspired  by  Dick's  innocent  pleasantries:  ".  1 was 

hair  suspecting  that  you  would  presently  be  vanishing  away  from  us.  and 
t^egan  to  picture  rm  kinsman  sitting  in  the  hall  staring  at  nothing  and  finding 
that  he  had  been  talking  a while  past  to  nobody.  ’’  Later,  during  the  journey 
to  Runm  mede  Dick  and  Clara  amuse  themsehes  by  imagining  their  hosts 
Ellen  and  her  father  and  themselves  as  characters  in  a fairy  tale,  and  Dick 
sa\  - to  the  visitor  ‘V  . ‘You  had  better  consider  that  you  have  got  the  cap  of 
darkness  and  are  seeing  everything,  yourself  invisible  ’ - That  touched  me  on 
mv  weak  side  of  not  feeling  sure  of  my  position  in  this  beautiful  new 
country  * Bui  he  has  no  need  of  these  unintentional  hints  to  feel  the  burning 
question  in  the  depths  of  his  heart  He  cannot  go  to  sleep  without  wondering 
where  he  will  wake  up  next  day  1 Finding  Ellen  makes  this  idea  the  more 
distressing  The  girl,  like  John  Bali  before  her  has  guessed  his  secret;  she 
thinks  that  he  will  not  stav  and  he  is  overwhelmed  when  she  speaks  ol  it  ifl 
xarerb  veiled  terms/  From  that  moment  he  cannot  leave  her  without 
wondering  whether  he  will  see  her  again/1  At  times  this  obsession  takes 
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another  form  At  the  end  of  their  wonderful  journey  up  the  Thames,  Dick  and 
Clara  and  their  guest  arrive  at  Kelmscott  and  are  welcomed  by  a crowd  of  gay 
and  ardent  friends,  gathered  together  for  the  hay-making;  and  suddenly 
Morris  wonders:  “There  I stood  in  a dreamy  mood,  and  rubbed  my  eyes  as  if  I 
were  not  wholly  awake,  and  half  expected  to  see  the  gay-clad  company  of 
beautiful  men  and  women  change  to  two  or  three  spindle-legged  back-bowed 
men  and  haggard,  hollow-eyed,  ill-favoured  women,  who  once  wore  down  the 
soil  of  this  land  with  their  heavy  hopeless  feet,  from  day  to  day,  and  season  to 
season,  and  year  to  year”. 62  And  the  final  episode  is  one  of  the  most  full  of 
pathos  that  Morris  ever  wrote.  He  arrives  at  the  harvest  feast  in  the  church, 
but  his  companions  have  ceased  to  see  him.  In  vain  he  tries  to  attract  the  eyes 
of  Dick  and  Clara,  he  has  become  invisible  to  them 

“I  turned  to  Ellen,  and  she  did  seem  to  recognise  me  for  an  instant,  but 
her  bright  face  turned  sad  directly,  and  she  shook  her  head  with  a 
mournful  look,  and  the  next  moment  all  consciousness  of  my  presence 
had  faded  from  her  face.’*  63 

Flight,  nightmare,  and  the  sinister  reawakening  in  Hammersmith  . . . This 
long  anguish,  inextricably  mingled  with  the  inspiring  spectacle  of  future  hap- 
piness, gives  the  vision  heightened  relief  and  a human  warmth  one  finds 
nowhere  else:  most  other  utopias  are  intellectual  exercises,  learned  geometry 
to  be  read  with  curiosity,  but  not  productive  of  any  emotion.64  Morris’s 
originality  and  genius  lie  in  his  making  the  vision  live  for  us  because  he  has  liv- 
ed it  himself. 


* • * 

A love  of  happiness,  robust  optimism,  visionary  gift,  these  then  are  Morris’s 
subjective  motivations  for  utopia.  Would  they,  by  themselves,  have  been 
decisive?  To  put  the  question  and  to  attempt  to  answer  it  affirmatively  is 
probably  unrealistic:  it  would,  once  again,  be  to  disregard  wilfully  the  part  of 
reason  in  the  poet’s  actions.  Few  writers  have  had  such  distaste  for  purposeless 
creation,  few  among  them  have  given  so  much  thought  to  their  intentions  and 
hxed  an  aim  to  their  writings.  If  he  took  to  utopia,  it  was  not  simply  an  account 
of  some  predisposition  or  spontaneous  urge,  it  was  of  deliberate  purpose  and 
because  he  judged  it  necessary.  After  all,  he  explained  it  at  length  over  fifteen 
years  of  life  as  a militant,  in  his  articles,  his  letters,  his  lectures,  even  in  his  uto- 
pian writings,  which  become  incomprehensible  li  one  tries  to  detach  them 
from  his  political  activity,  as  most  critics  do.  Not  only  are  they  not  detachable 
from  it,  they  are  an  integral  part  of  it. 

Is  .4  Dream  of  John  Ball  to  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a mediaeval  il- 
lumination? In  an  article  published  in  1933,  Owen  Carroll  relates  that  in  1894 
he  suggested  that  Morris  make  a play  of  it.  The  poet  replied:  “I  am  not  of  the 
timber  from  which  play-wrights  are  hewn.  Why  not  have  a try  at  it  yourself? 

When  I wrote  my  little  book.  I did  it  with  the  intention  of  bringing  in  the 
Socialist  dialogues  at  the  end  rather  than  dealing  with  the  literary  and 
dramatic  side  of  the  story 

As  for  yen  > from  Noudiere  a “jeu  d esprit  - a fancy  picture,  or  idyll,  or 
romance",  according  to  Glasier,*6  “romantic  pastorale"  according  to 
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MackaiJ,*  ‘holiday  republic”  according  to  Monfieur  Victor  Dupont " <and 
that  10  but  a brief  sampling)  ' What  does  Morris  himself  think?  In  „n 
incompletely  dated  letter,  which  must,  in  Philip  Henderson’s  opinion,  have 
been  written  on  22  December  1890,  Morns,  declining  journalistic  reque^ 
from  Hyndman,  gives  as  his  reason  that  he  has  too  much  work  on  hand 
“including  two  works  more  or  less  propagandist;  to  wit  my  A ews  ]rm.\ouhat 
and  the  book  that  I have  been  working  at  with  Bax  which  I am  going  at  lastto 
tackle  ” In  all  probability  he  was  referring  to  the  book  publication  of  the 
novel  and  to  the  preparation  of  Socialism,  Us  Growth  and  Outcome  Is  it  not 
noteworthy  that  he  puts  his  utopian  tale  and  his  theoretical  handbook  into  the 
same  category*  One  other  pointer  is  not  without  interest.  He,  who  in  general 
was  little  concerned  over  the  success  of  his  literary  productions,  in  February 
1890  (when  the  serial  production  had  barely  begun  a month  earlier)  was 
preparing  a cheap  book  edition  “I  shall  print  the  News  from  Nowhere  in  a book 
for  1/-  or  perhaps  6d.M  1 In  October,  a few  days  after  Commonweal  had 
completed  the  serialisation,  a letter  to  Bruce  Glasier  shows  him  possessed  of 
the  same  idea  “I  shall  now  presently  begin  to  touch  up  News  from  Nowhere  for 
its  book  form,  and  will  publish  it  for  Is.  It  has  amused  me  very  much  writing 
n : but  vou  may  depend  upon  it,  it  won’t  sell.  This  of  course  is  my  own  fault - 
or  my  own  misfortune.”  2 We  are  sufficiently  used  to  Morris's 
understatements  to  understand  what  he  means  by,  “It  has  amused  me  very 
much  " This  concern  with  its  reaching  a wide  public  is  significant  He  seems 
delighted  to  announce  to  Glasier  the  appearance  of  an  American  edition.  He 
authorised  the  German  translation  by  “someone  recommended  by  the  party' 
and  urged  Andreas  Scheu  to  undertake  that  of  A Dream  of  John  Ball.  4 Morris’s 
letters  never  at  any  time  show  such  concern  over  the  circulation  of  his  books 
and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  this  interest  was  inspired  by  the  propagandist 
c haracter  which  he  attributed  to  his  utopian  tales.  News  from  Nowhere  was, 
clearly,  very  close  to  his  heart  and  he  did  not  hide  his  pleasure  when  Scawcn 
Blunt  told  him  that  both  he  and  his  wife  had  read  it.  Some  piquancy  is  added 
to  Scawcn  Blunt’s  record  of  the  fact  by  his  relating,  two  pages  further  on,  that 
Morris  read  several  of  his  poems  with  a very  ill  grace  “as  if  he  were  throwing  a 
bone  to  a dog”.  It  was  certainly  with  more  conviction  and  with  deliberately 
propagandist  and  educative  purpose  that  he  read  out  fragments  from  his  story 
at  the  Sunday  socialist  meetings  at  Hammersmith. 

William  Morris  expressly  declares  that  he  considered  News  from  Nowhere  as  a 
political  act.  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  itself,  in  words  loaded  with 
significance.  Let  us  turn  to  the  strange  episode  following  the  visitor's  conversa- 
tion with  old  Hammond  at  the  British  Museum.  The  atmosphere  is  tense. 
Clara  feels  the  sadness  and  horror  of  centuries  of  human  unhappiness  hanging 
in  the  air.  Dick  tries  to  joke  and  declares  that  he  had  wondered  whether  their 
guest  had  “vanished  into  another  world”  and  whether  he  would  find  his 
great-grandfather  talking  to  an  empty  chair  But  the  old  man  chuckled  and 
said: 


Don  t be  afraid,  Dick  In  any  case,  I have  not  been  talking  to  thin  air; 
nor,  indeed,  to  this  new  friend  of  ours  only.  Who  knows  but  I mav  not 
have  been  talking  to  many  people?  For  perhaps  our  guest  may  some  day 
go  back  to  the  people  he  has  come  from,  and  may  take  a message  from  us 
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which  may  bear  fruit  for  them,  and  consequently  for  us."  (My  italics  - 

P.M)77 

So  the  book  carries  a message.  and  a message  which  is  not  purely 
educational.  It  clearly  appears  that  in  Morris’s  mind  utopia  serves  to  move 
people  to  act,  and,  no  less  clearly,  that  he  finally  rejects  fatalism  and  spon- 
taneity He  believes  with  Marx  that,  although  the  course  of  history  is  irreversi- 
ble, men  must  make  their  own  history.  But  there  is  more,  in  these  lines  heavy 
with  significance,  Morris  shows  us  that,  while  the  future  is  determined  by  the 
actions  of  men  in  the  present,  the  vision  of  the  future,  in  its  turn,  determines 
the  actions  of  the  men  of  today. 

1 note  briefly  here  (because  there  is  material  for  a long  study  which  would  go 
beyond  the  framework  I have  set)  that  News  from  Nowhere  was  understood  as  a 
political  message  by  Morris’s  contemporaries.  The  very  anti-socialist  Mackail, 
who  himself  refused  to  see  anything  more  in  it  than  a “romantic  pastorale” 
shocking  in  its  “slightness  and  fantasy”,  is  obliged  to  record  that  no  other  book 
of  the  poet’s  did  more  to  spread  his  reputation  as  a socialist  8 The  much  fuller 
evidence  of  Edward  Carpenter  moves  in  the  same  direction  and  expresses  great 
enthusiasm.  G.D.  H.  Cole  many  times  declared  that  reading  News  from 
Nowhere  converted  him  to  socialism.*'  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  think  that 
Morris’s  influence  was  felt  only  in  intellectual  circles.  It  reached  an  ap- 
preciable fraction  of  the  working  class.  Bruce  Glasier  describes  the  warm 
welcome  which  the  poet  experienced  in  Glasgow  and  recounts  that  a working 
man  told  him  that  “I  no  longer  doubt  the  possibility  of  an  earthly  paradise”. 
Morris’s  writings  were  successfully  used  in  people’s  movements  in  Ireland/2 
and  in  England  itself  it  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  decisive  nSlc  of 
William  Morris  in  the  formation  of  a militant  like  Tom  Mann.  *5 

• • • 

What  reasons  led  Morris  to  choose  utopia  as  a means  of  expression  and 
propaganda?  They  are  many,  ranging  from  the  most  general  considerations  to 
the  most  exact  political  interests. 

Obviously  it  is  the  first  of  these  that  we  shall  find  at  the  beginning  of  his 
political  life,  and  they  are  very  varied. 

“For  as  life  can  have  no  pleasure  without  memory ,”  he  wrote  in  1880  or 

1881,  “so  it  can  have  no  honour  and  no  use  without  foresight.”  84 

It  is  a matter  of  dignity,  which  is  also  a necessity  of  our  daily  life.  Only  the 
glow-  of  the  peace  of  days  to  come  can  help  us  endure  the  tumult  and 
difficulties  of  our  existence*5  and  this  need  cannot  but  grow  as  the  corruption 
and  decadence  of  a civilisation  strengthen  the  desire  for  a better  life:  hope  then 
plumbs  the  future. **  Certainly,  progress  has  been  made,  the  working  class  is 
emerging  from  its  long  apathy,  it  is  succeeding  through  demands  and  struggle 
to  improve  its  existence,  but  all  these  promises  would  become  illusions  and  lies 
if  we  did  not  have  a high  ideal  before  us  * It  is  this  very  progress  which  must 
stimulate  and  develop  man’s  aspirations/8  And,  he  says  later,  should  this 
ideal  not  normally  take  shape  in  our  minds  from  the  moment  we  decide  to 
believe  in  the  regeneration  of  the  world?  Is  that  not  a logical  consequence  ? "v 
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Nonetheless,  despite  the  meagre  progress  recorded,  the  lot  of  the  worktn 
class  is  wretched,  its  poverty  is  so  deep  and  brutalising  ", . that  they  are m 
and  cannot  be  fully  conscious  of  the  extent  erf  the  loss  which  they  and  the  who* 
world  suffer  as  a consequence,  since  they  cannot  see  and  feel  the  better  hte  that 
:he\  have  not  lived"  So  it  i>  essential  to  set  before  it  an  ideal  which  will  breed 
and  stimulate  discontent,  and  become  the  "incarnation"  of  it 91  ‘ Yet  it  musi 
be  remembered*  insists  Morris  in  18%,  "that  civilization  has  reduced  it* 
workman  to  such  a skinns  and  pitiful  existence,  that  he  scarcely  knows  howto 
frame  a desire  for  any  life  much  better  than  that  which  he  now  endures  per- 
force  It  is  the  province  of  art  to  set  the  true  ideal  of  a full  and  reasonable  life 
bci\*e  him  **  In  this  was  dream  and  visionary  imagination  take  on  political 
functions  Such  a conception  of  an  had  long  possessed  Morris's  mind  Asearh 
as  1881,  perhaps  in  less  concise  terms,  but  nevertheless  foreshadowing  ail  his 
later  work,  he  wrote: 

"For  I suppose  the  best  an  to  be  the  pictured  representation  of  men's 
imaginings  stones  that  tell. of  men’s  aspirations  for  more  than  the 
material  life  can  give  them,  their  struggles  for  the  future  welfare  of  their 
race,  their  unselfish  love,  their  unrequited  service:  things  like  this  are  the 
subjects  for  the  best  an;  in  such  subjects  there  is  hope  surely,  yet  the 
aspect  of  them  is  likely  to  be  sorrowful  enough:  defeat  the  seed  of  victory, 
and  death  the  seed  of  life,  will  be  shown  on  the  face  of  most  of  them. 

Such  a thought  contains  in  germ  A Dream  of  John  Ball , while  the  declaration 
of  18%  justifies  and  explains  a posteriori  the  utopia  of  A eu  s from  A owhert. 

So  the  vision  of  utopia  is  necessary  for  the  working  class  to  become  conscious 
of  its  lot  Equally,  or  even  more,  it  is  a mobilising  influence.  “The  Socialism 
which  we  can  foresee,"  writes  Morris  in  the  conclusion  of  Socialism , its  Growth 
and  Outcome,  “and  which  promises  to  us  the  elevation  of  mankind  to  a level  of 
intelligent  happiness  and  pleasurable  energy  unattained  as  yet,  is  to  us  enough 
as  an  ideal  for  our  aspirations  and  as  an  incentive  to  our  action  If  men 
would  4\  . . try  to  think  of  the  life  you  might  live  and  would  naturally  live  if  you 
were  not  forced  into  misery  by  your  masters,  . . . then  I do  not  think  you  can 
help  combining  together  to  tell  the  world  that  you  must  be  free  and  happ> 
and  then  all  will  soon  be  won".9'  It  is  the  vision  of  this  better  life  that  alone 
can  give  to  the  struggle  the  taste  of  hope  without  which  courage  falters:  “Go 
back  and  be  the  happier  for  having  seen  us,"  Ellen  seems  to  say  with  her  last 
look  to  the  visitor,  "for  having  added  a little  hope  to  your  struggle. " 

"Do  not  let  us  fix  our  standard  of  endeavour  by  the  misery  which  has  been 
but  rather  by  the  happiness  that  might  be."  97  "I  think  it  of  great  importance 
to  put  the  highest  ideal  before  them,  so  as  to  encourage  them  to  the  utmost.'' 
More:  "...  it  is  essential  that  the  ideal  of  the  new  society  should  be  always 
kept  before  the  eyes  of  the  working  classes,  lest  the  continuity  of  the  demands  of 
the  people  should  be  broken,  or  lest  they  should  be  misdirected"  99  When 
Morris  expressed  that  opinion,  at  that  moment  (1893),  he  was  clearly  thinking 
of  Fabian  opportunism  and  anarchist  phraseology.  Finally,  "We  socialists  are 
often  reproached  with  giving  no  details  of  the  state  of  things  which  would 
follow  on  the  destruction  of  that  system  of  waste  and  war  which  is  sometimes 
dignified  with  the  lying  title  of  the  harmonious  combination  of  capital  and 
labour.  Many  worthy  people  say:  ‘We  admit  that  the  present  system  has 
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produced  unsatisfactory  results,  but  at  least  it  is  a system  . . .’  So  we  must 
l>r  able  to  show  these  people  that  another  solution  does  exist,  and  that  it  is  to 
fie  preferred  Not  for  nothing  does  John  Drinkwater  desc  ribe  William  Morris 
as  a “practical  utopist”.,<M 

Things  are  not,  in  truth,  all  that  simple  While  Morris  sees  in  the  contrast 
provided  by  utopia  a means  of  making  the  workers  conscious  of  their  misery,  it 
is  essential  at  the  same  time  that  material  need  should  drive  them  to  struggle. 
Hie  future  depends  upon  them,  but  they  can  only  imagine  the  beauty  of  this 
future  from  the  moment  they  begin  to  move.  Otherwise,  the  most  enthusiastic 
prophecies  are  nothing  but  abstract  propositions  to  them.lt,?  So  our  poet  does 
not  in  any  way  get  lost  in  the  mists  of  moralising  idealism  nor  for  a moment 
deny  the  decisive  r61e,  in  the  last  analysis,  of  economic  reality. 

So  Morris  had  to  face  up  to  a difficult  problem:  that  of  making  a dialectical 
unity  between  didactic  utopism  and  militant  action.  He  had  founded  the 
Socialist  League  as  a reaction  against  the  political  opportunism  of  Hyndman; 
within  the  League,  he  fought  against  the  parliamentarianism  of  the  Aveling 
group,  and,  outside  it.  against  the  socialism  without  perspective  of 
the  Fabians.  He  felt  an  impelling  need  to  lay  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  never 
losing  sight  of  the  goal  to  be  achieved,  and  he  tended  to  make  this  the  central 
theme  of  his  written  and  spoken  propaganda.  But  at  the  same  time,  with 
tireless  devotion,  he  took  on  the  dreary  chores  of  day-to-day  activity,  and  was 
careful  not  to  underrate  them.  In  this  same  year  of  1 886,  in  a lecture  justly  call- 
ed The  End  and  the  Means , he  posed  the  problem  and  indicated  the  solution. 

“It  is  good,  however  much  we  may  plume  ourselves  on  our  practicali- 
ty, that  is,  I suppose,  on  our  setting  out  towards  an  end  which  we  are 
likely  to  attain,  to  set  before  us  the  actual  end  at  which  we  aim.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  the  custom  of  very  practical  people  to  taunt  those  whose  end  is  or 
seems  to  be  a long  way  off  with  being  idealists;  nevertheless  I venture  to 
think  that  without  these  idealists  practical  people  would  be  in  a much 
worse  plight  than  they  now  are;  they  would  have  but  a dull  history  of  the 
past,  a poor  life  in  the  present,  and  no  hope  for  the  future;  on  the  other 
hand  the  idealists  in  their  turn  would  make  a great  mistake  if  they  were, 
in  their  vision  of  better  things,  to  despise  the  ‘practical  people’,  even  the 
narrowest  of  them.  Indeed  so  much  of  the  necessary  work  of  progress  is 
so  dull  and  discouraging  that  it  requires  people  of  somewhat  blunted 
sensibilities  to  carry  it  out,  and  even  perhaps  people  shortsighted  to  the 
verge  of  blindness.  Yet  again  it  is  not  a good  thing  to  be  blind  or  blunt  ; 
and  moreover  there  are  doubtless  some  people  who  are  sensitive  enough, 
apt  to  be  discouraged  by  the  roughness,  incompleteness  and  dullness  of 
their  fellows  who  are  not  necessarily  far-sighted  or  steady  as  to  the  end  to 
be  reached  through  all  this  weary  struggle:  if  any  of  these  can  be  shown 
the  glorious  end  and  made  to  feel  it  in  their  hearts,  will  it  not  transfigure 
for  them  that  dullness  and  weariness  aforesaid,  change  its  relative 
proportions,  at  least  make  it  seem  small  and  easy  to  hear?  Nay  enduring 
steadiness  of  purpose  is  surely  impossible  without  some  high  ideal  to  aim 
at.  nor  will  a wise  man  consent  to  take  pains  and  trouble,  to  sacrifice  his 
leisure  or  his  pleasure  unless  he  can  see  and  feel  that  he  has  set  before 
him  something  worthy  of  all  that  sacrifice. ,,,0) 
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Unfortunately,  this  picture  only  appears  to  maintain  a balance  bet*** 
militant  action  dav  by  day  and  propaganda  through  utopia  While  Morrj 
demonstrates  in  convincing  words  that  the  latter  can  only  enrich  the  former 
he  is  content  to  restore  the  balance  by  inviting  the  “idealists5' not  to  fepi* 
those  who  perform  the  lowly  tasks  of  the  struggle  and  to  give  them  the  meal 
of  finding  )o>  in  their  sacrifice  At  this  time  he  did  not  feel  the  need  to  show  a* 
well  that  the  lessons  drawn  from  militant  activity  are  essential  to  the  fabrica- 
tion of  a vision  of  the  future  He  was,  in  fact,  then  entering  the  acute  stage  oi 
his  anti-parliamentarian  period,  and  the  tendency  showing  in  this  1886  lecture 
was  not  slow  to  harden.  The  tone  of  his  articles  in  Commonweal  became  more 
violent  In  1888,  the  practicality  of  some  socialists  became  unbearable  to  him 
He  refrained  from  accusing  them  of  dishonesty:  “I  do  not  mean  to  sav  that 
those  onesided  Socialists  are  generally  acting  disingenuously,  or  merely  trying 
to  smooth  down  a hostile  audience.  I believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  do  not 
see  except  through  the  murky  smoked  glass  of  the  present  condition  of  life 
amongst  us;  and  it  seems  somewhat  strange,  not  that  they  should  have  no 
vision  of  the  future,  but  that  the^  should  not  be  ready  to  admit  that  it  is  their 
own  defect  that  they  have  not. ” 1 

But  this  time  he  went  too  far  Jn  the  next  week,  letters  flooded  into  the  Cm- 
monueal  office  protesting  against  his  excess.  A particularly  interesting  letter  is 
that  of  the  trade  unionist  T.  Binning,  to  which  I referred  earlier,  ' ' which  not 
only  denounces,  without  any  beating  around  the  bush,  the  bourgeois  roots  of 
Morris's  utopism,  but  links  it  with  religious  obscurantism: 

“The  workers  have  been  told  by  those  whose  function  it  is  to  ad- 
minister spiritual  consolation,  that  their  privations  in  this  life  will  be 
compensated  in  heaven;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  pretty  much  the  same 
thing  to  ask  them  to  forego  an  advantage  within  their  grasp  for  the 
promise  of  a beatific  state  of  society  in  the  indefinite  future.” 

The  attack  was  well  directed  in  so  far  as  its  target  was  Morris  s anti* 
parliamentarianism,  but  was  not  justified  in  respect  of  his  utopism,  which  ho 
never  ceased  to  regard  as  an  essential  element  in  mobilising  the  masses.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  for  several  months  this  discussion  perturbed  the  council 
of  the  League,  because  in  June  Commonweal  published  a declaration,  signed  bv 
the  majority  of  its  members,  a better  balanced  declaration,  obviously  drawn 
up  by  Morris,  but  which  shows  the  predominance  of  his  viewpoint: 

“As  to  the  means  for  the  attainment  of  the  abolition  of  the  private 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production,  and  through  that  to  the  equality 
of  condition  for  ail  persons,  the  League  believes  that  the  first  and  most 
indispensible  of  such  means  is  the  putting  before  the  people  its  aims,  ul- 
timate and  immediate,  plainly  and  honestly,  and  has  always  acted  on 
that  belief;  in  the  confidence  that  however  strange  these  aims  may  be  to 
the  greater  number  of  persons,  the  time  will  come  when  circumstances 
will  force  the  workers  to  accept  them  as  their  own,  and  that  it  is  no  waste 
of  energy'  meantime  to  familiarise  them  with  these  aims  and  thereby  to 
quicken  their  desires  and  give  something  for  their  intelligence  to  seize 
hold  of,  and  for  their  hope  to  feed  on.  The  education  of  the  vague  discon- 
tent which  (happily)  is  now  so  prevalent  among  the  workers  into  a 
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definite  aim,  is  the  chief  business  of  the  Socialist  League;  nor  can  this 
work  ever  be  dispensed  with  even  on  the  very  eve  of  the  first  and  obvious 
steps  towards  revolution/’ ,0 

This  declaration  is  very  significant.  It  implicitly  defines  the  position 
of  withdrawal  adopted  by  the  socialist  movement  after  the  set-back 
of  “Bloody  Sunday”;  it  supports  the  idea  dear  to  Morris  that  the  main 
activity  of  the  movement  must  be  educative,  aimed  at  “making  socialists”, 
and  it  justifies  his  didactic  and  mobilising  utopism.  The  last  sentence 
of  this  passage  demands  our  notice.  When  we  reread  the  chapter  in 
News  from  Nowhere  in  which  old  Hammond  relates  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  “change”,  we  note  that  in  the  middle  of  the  revolutionary  crisis, 
when  reaction  at  bay  is  hoping  for  and  expecting  a provocative  mani- 
festo to  provide  the  pretext  for  armed  suppression,  the  socialist 
press  is  content  to  publish  “educational  articles”  which  “came  upon 
the  public  with  a kind  of  May-Day  freshness”  108 
The  discussion  which  filled  the  columns  of  Commonweal  and  went  on  in  the 
council  of  the  League  bore  fruit,  nonetheless.  Morris  was  distinctly  more 
moderate  in  his  lecture  on  equality  in  September: 

“It  is  usual  when  a Socialist  is  addressing  an  audience  of  those  who  wish 
to  know  what  his  socialism  means,  to  touch  lightly  on  the  aim  that  Social- 
ism has  in  view  and  to  dwell  chiefly  on  the  means  by  which  that  aim  is  to 
be  reached  The  speaker  assumes  (usually  I am  glad  to  think  within 
reason)  that  his  audience  are  sufficiently  with  him  to  sympathize  with  his 
wish  to  better  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  and  are  eager  to  know 
w hat  process  he  proposes  to  them  as  the  means  for  the  bettering  of  the 
life  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population;  it  is  natural  for  people  to  say  to  an 
earnest  reformer,  tell  us  what  it  is  that  you  wish  to  have  done  at  once  and 
then  we  will  look  at  the  matter;  and  all  the  more  natural  perhaps  when 
the  aim  of  the  speaker  is  far-reaching  and  all  inclusive,  when  in  fact  he  is 
preaching  a change  in  the  basis  of  society  and  not  a mere  palliation  of  its 
worst  evils:  because  people  say,  and  reasonably,  we  cannot  be  expected 
to  change  that  basis  suddenly,  to  go  to  sleep  on  Saturday  night  in  our 
present  condition  and  wake  up  on  Monday  morning  with  the  revolution 
accomplished  and  everything  going  smoothly  with  a contented  popula- 
tion round  about  us.  There  must  be  a long  period  of  half-formed  aspira- 
tions, abortive  schemes,  doubtful  experiments  and  half  and  half  measur- 
es, interspersed  with  disappointment,  reaction,  and  apathy  before  we  get 
anywhere  near  the  beginning  of  the  obvious  and  dramatic  change  which 
people  know  as  revolution,  and  it  is  a matter  of  course  that  people  should 
ask  the  would-be  revolutionists  what  their  first  step  is  to  be,  and  that 
Socialist  lecturers  generally  spend  a great  part  of  their  lecturing  time  in 
showing  what  the  first  step  may  be  and  hold  keen  argument  about  it  with 
their  audiences. 

You  cannot  however  fail  to  agree  with  me  when  I say  that  not  even  the 
first  step  can  be  taken  until  the  advocates  of  a complete  change  have 
managed  to  persuade  a sufhc  ient  number  of  people  that  it  is  necessary, 
and  should  be  a change  of  a certain  kind  ” 109 
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Th*  moderation  hr  imposed  upon  himself  did  not,  it  is  plain,  in  arw  * 
diminish  his  faith  in  the  need  for  utopia,  and.  in  the  following  \rar 
months  before  the  publication  of  the  first  instalments  of  Sun  v 
A oaken,  he  declared  in  a lecture,  the  text  of  which  is  in  AnutmC 
that  soc  ialists  should  get  together  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  their  ideal 
To  come  sometimes  from  out  of  the  hedge  of  party  formulas  and  show  , 
other  our  real  desires  and  hopes  ought  to  be  something  of  a safeguard  agai, . 
the  danger  of  pedantry  which  liesets  the  intellectual  side  of  the  Sotialm  rr*iY». 
ment  and  the  danger  of  machine  politics  which  besets  its  practical  us. 
work-a-day  side”  " 

The  constant  concern  to  link  theory  intimately  with  practice  led  WilluR 
Morris  to  be  even  more  explicit  over  the  purpose  of  Ins  utopia  While,  in  Ian 
is  intended  to  rouse  the  reader  and  move  him  to  participate  in  the  action  whin 
is  to  lead  to  the  establishment  of  the  wonderful  new  society  of  thr  luturr  hu 
also  intended  to  give  him  the  taste  for  undertaking  theoretical  study  " Thu 
guessing,  these  hopes,  or  if  you  will,  these  dreams  for  the  future,  mak*-  num  .1 
man  a Socialist  whom  sober  reason  deduced  from  scirnre  and  point  . 
economy  and  the  selection  of  the  fittest  would  not  move  at  all  Ihey  put  a cr.ac. 
in  a fit  frame  of  mind  to  study  the  reasons  for  his  hope,  give  lum  courage  to 
wade  through  studies,  which,  as  the  Arab  king  said^of  arithmetic  would 
otherwise  be  too  dull  for  the  mind  of  a man  to  think  of  " 

But  this  is  not  the  end  of  Morris’s  concern  for  “teaching  them  as  it  wm  by 
the  future  and  forming  the  habits  of  social  hie  without  which  <my  wherneof 
Socialism  is  but  the  mill-wheel  without  the  motive  power  let  u»  begin  to 
work  against  the  counter-revolution,  by  being  sure  that  we  who  call  our«dvo 
Socialists  understand  what  we  are  aiming  at,  and  should  feel  at  home  mour 
new  country  when  we  get  there  — we  and  all  that  we  lead  into  the  ne> 

t>  U? 

country  . 

V),  for  Morris,  utopia  constituted  a delilwrate  choitr  dictated  by  man>  tv 
serially  practical  and  objective  reasons  It  was  not  an  intellectual  of  fan 
tastsing  game  Nor  wai  it  even  in  any  way  what  Raymond  Ruyer  (all*-  »r* 
definition  far  too  general  to  be  applied  to  Morris's  utopia,  a ‘’mental  rxrm' 
upon  lateral  possibilities ” * * It  was  the  responsible  ac  t of  a political  leader 
who  happened  also  to  be  a great  poet  It  did  not  depict  a possibility,  but  a cer- 
tainty, and  »t  has  the  fervour  of  an  act  of  faith. 

Such  an  act  of  faith  was  not  without  daring  at  the  end  of  last  century  ’Hie 
exigence  in  our  twentieth  c entury,  of  a growing  number  of  socialist  states 
continue  to  arouse  enthusiasm  in  some  and  hostility  in  others  But  they  are  a 
real  fact  which  no  one  any  longer  regards  wtth  stupefaction  or  incredulity  I* 
* not  in  any  way  >o  during  William  Morrill  lifetime  'lire  exprrieri"'  of  the 
Paris  Commune  had  been  too  brief  for  its  achievements  to  have  been  any  orwir 
than  outlines  and  their  meaning  and  extent  escaped  the  great  mass  of  peop> 
Its  tragic  end  t ended  to  give  if  the  appearance  of  a hopeless  endeavour, 
mturaHy  doomed  to  failure.  Socialist  doc  trmes  were  many  and  contradictor, 
and  many  of  them  totally  lacked  scientific  consistency  Ifce  phraseotogy  of 
anarchism  encouraged  confusion  and  bestowed  upon  revolutionary  'he 
fomamK  or  horrifying  fea.u/f*  of  d<,pcratr  coroptraior*.  wh»l,t  opixx- 

tun  sm  was  deliberate! y hostile  to  all  idea  of  revolution 

Mom*  *ddn*«ng  him^lf  to  audirnc  „ who  had  to  bit  brought  to  «dmd 
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that  the  future  institution*  of  socialism  w ere  anything  other  than  “fantastic  and 
impossible  s«  hrmrs’  M4  ( )nr  recalls  the  altercation  in  the  course  of  which  the 
Rev  J Page  Hopps  declared  to  the  poet: 

“'niat’i  an  impossible  dream  of  yours,  Mr  Morris,  such  a society 
would  nerd  God  Almighty  himself  to  manage  it."  M ' 

Impossible,  that  is  the  word  that  cropped  up  unfailingly  and  w;i>  the  major 
argument  of  all  opposition  the  majority  of  socialists,  theoretically  poorly 
educated  and  not  then  being  able  to  point  to  the  rvidrn<  e of  history  found  it 
very  difficult  to  meet.  In  a novel  published  in  1912,  Marriage,  H G Wells 
describes  this  state  of  mind  in  so  typical  a fashion  that  I feel  impelled  to  refer  to 
it  In  this  book  we  see  a young  scholar,  who  ha*  become  a company  director 
arguing  with  his  technical  assistant,  a self-educated  socialist,  bitter  and 
aggressive,  and  he  asks  him: 

“Tell  me  how  to  organise  things  better  ” 

“Much  you'd  care  They *11  organise  themselves  Then  you'll  -*<•* 

“Then  what’s  going  to  happen?” 

“Overthrow.  And  social  democracy.” 

“How  is  that  going  to  work?” 

David  had  been  cornered  by  that  before  1 don’t  care  if  it  doesn't 
work,”  he  snarled,  “so  long  as  we  smash  this.  ’ 1,4 

Such  were  the  men  whom  W'illiam  Morris  was  addressing  If  David  had 
read  News  /rum  Nowhere , perhaps  his  reply  would  have  been  different  In  writing 
his  book,  Morris  wanted  to  give  these  men  of  good  will  the  chance  of  faring 
something  other  than  sour,  to  offer  them  a reason  for  living  and  fighting  and, 
above  all,  to  force  upon  them  the  conviction  that  not  only  was  victory  possible, 
but  that  its  morrows  would  be  triumphant  “We  have  proved  it  true*  ’ ex- 
claims Ellen.*1 

In  1919,  the  American  journalist  Lincoln  .Steffens  went  to  Russia  with 
William  C.  HuIIitt,  then  a young  official  of  the  State  Department  and  special 
envoy  of  President  Wilson  On  his  return,  he  uttered  these  words,  wh*c  h havr- 
become  famous:  “I  have  seen  the  future,  and  it  works!  ” M# 

fn  order  to  prove  to  his  readers  that  a socialist  society  could  ‘work 
William  Morris  had  no  other  recourse  than  utopia 
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Socialism  - The  Two  Stages 

From  1883,  after  his  impassioned  reading  of  Capital,  William  Morris’s  choict 
was  final. 

Iliis  present  society,  or  age  of  shoddy,”  he  wrote  to  William 
Allingham,  “is  doomed  to  fall:  nor  can  I see  anything  ahead  of  it  as  an 
organization  save  Socialism.”  1 

Certainty,  the  solution  of  a return  to  barbarism  continued  to  cast  an  inter- 
mit tent  spell  over  his  mind,  even  beyond  its  dialectical  absorption  into  the 
“parable**  of  1884.  Also,  in  these  first  months  of  enthusiasm,  he  wanted  to 
avoid  committing  himself  to  unduly  emphatic  declarations,  as  for  example  in 
w riting  to  C.  E.  Maurice:  “Also  of  course  I do  not  believe  in  the  world  being 
saved  by  any  system,  - I only  assert  the  necessity  of  attacking  systems  grown 
corrupt,  and  no  longer  leading  anywhither.  ” 2 But  that  is  nothing  but  a 
stylistic  rider  intended  to  coax  a possible  sympathiser  whom  Morris  was  trying 
in  vain  to  attract  into  the  Democratic  Federation,  and  it  is  possibly  the  only 
reservation  of  this  kind  to  be  found  anywhere  in  his  writings.  It  was  almost 
with  a note  of  defiance  that  in  October  of  the  same  year  1883,  when  asked  by 
Charles  Rowley  to  take  part  in  lecturing  at  Ancoats,  he  warned  him  that  he 
was  “an  open  declared  Socialist,  or,  to  be  more  specific,  Collectivist’ , and  that 
any  lecture  he  delivered  would  reflect  his  opinions/  Right  up  to  his  death  in 
18%  William  Morris  was  to  reiterate  this  declaration  of  faith  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. 

But  what,  to  him,  was  socialism?  Once  again,  and  it  will  not  be  the  last 
time,  it  is  necessary  to  reject  firmly  the  opinions  of  numberless  commentators 
and  critics  who  wish  to  find  nothing  but  sentimental  and  poetic  dreaming  in 
his  utopia.  But  he  cannot  be  accused  of  having  veiled  his  thoughts:  few-  writers 
have  been  so  explicit,  so  direct,  so  inimical  to  any  concealment  or,  1 may  add, 
so  materialistic  in  their  beliefs.  The  four  letters  written  in  1888  to  Rev.  George 
Bainton  constitute  an  essential  document  in  this  respect.  They  were  composed 
with  care,  show  sustained  thought,  and  every  word  is  weighed.  Right  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  letter,  a key  phrase  stands  out,  a deliberately  concise 
phrase,  of  which  the  whole  argument  will  be  the  logical  development:  “The 
foundation  of  socialism  is  economical  ”. 4 How  many  more  times  shall  we  see 
this  idea,  sometimes  expressed  calmly,  sometimes  shouted  indignantly!  With 
what  disdain,  for  example,  does  he  trounce  those  who  endeavour  to  put  the 
question  of  the  future  of  art  and  culture  before  the  “knife-and-fork”  question: 
such  a one,  he  declares  “does  not  understand  what  art  means".5 

1 here  is  not  (and  wrhy  should  this  judgment  be  regarded  as  pejorative?) 
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anything  strictly  original  in  the  definition  formulated  by  Morris  ol  the  produc- 
tion relationships  in  a collect ivift  soc  iety  It  conforms  to  the  strictest  Marxist 
orthodoxy,  without  addition  or  omission  I*hr  first  measure  to  be  taken  by  the 
socialists  will  be  “the  abolition  of  the  private  ownership  in  the  means  of 
production’*  and  the  taking  over,  “for  the  whole  people,  duly  organized,  of 
possession  and  control  of  all  the  means  of  production  and  exchange”.  Such 
was  the  programme  of  the  Socialist  League,  formulated  in  its  Manifesto  ol 
1885: 

M. . . the  land,  the  capital,  the  machinery,  factories,  workshops,  stores, 
means  of  transit,  mines,  banking,  all  means  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  must  be  declared  and  treated  as  the  common  property  of 
all.”8 

Note  again,  in  passing,  that  the  simple  nationalisation  ol  the  land,  con- 
sidered as  the  panacea  by  Henry  George,  has  long  since  ceased  to  satisfy 
Morris:  his  list  is  practically  exhaustive  and  includes  all  aspects  of  c apitalist 
property.  Brief  or  detailed  lists  are  to  be  found  in  the  majority  of  his  political 
writings.  The  one  in  the  first  letter  to  Rev.  George  Bainton,  already  men- 
tioned, has  the  interest  of  being  accompanied  by  a particularly  important 
stipulation:  “.  . . the  land,  factories,  machinery,  means  of  transit,  and 
whatever  wealth  of  any  sort  is  used  for  the  reproduction  of  wealth,  and  which 
therefore  is  necessary  to  labour  and  can  only  be  used  by  it,  must  be  owned  by  the 
nation  only,  to  be  uWby  the  workers  . . . according  to  their  capacity".0  which 
defines  the  nature  of  the  community  plainly  and  distinctly.  Morris  insists,  in  a 
note  appended  to  his  letter,  upon  the  distinction  to  be  made  between 
ownership  and  use,  a distinction  which  was  not  new  in  his  mind  and  had 
already  been  sketched  out  in  a lecture  in  1884.,° 

This  fundamental  imperative  for  any  socialist  revolution,  this  radical 
transformation  in  the  basis  of  society,  is  continually  reiterated  by  William 
Morris,  and  it  would  be  wearisome  to  draw  up  here  a long  catalogue  of 
quotations,  all  similar  in  spirit  and  even  in  form.  It  is  extremely  significant 
that  Morris  considers  the  collectivisation  of  the  means  of  production  and  ex- 
change as  a minimum  programme.  It  is,  he  says,  “the  least  that  the  party  can 
accept  as  terms  of  peace  with  the  capitalists”;  and,  he  remarks  aggressively  of 
this  primary  revolutionary  measure, 

"all  minor  reforms  of  civilization  which  have  been  thought  of  or  would  be 
possible  to  think  of  would  be  included  in  it”.12 

His  declaration  of  principle  is  the  more  peremptory  in  that  its  point  is  tur  n- 
ed against  reformist  ideologies. 

"I  must  add,  further,”  he  declares  in  a lecture,  that  no  programme  is 
worthy  the  acceptance  of  the  working  classes  that  stops  short  of  the 
abolition  of  private  property  in  the  means  of  production.  Any  other 
programme  is  misleading  and  dishonest."  n 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  this  fundamental  theoretical  position  in  mind  in  order 
to  appreciate  fully  Morris’s  poetical  outpourings  and  to  (eel  their  quality  and 
intensity.  It  is  a very  conscious  utopia  which  foresees  the  days  when  ''all  mine 
and  all  thine  shall  be  ours , and  no  more  shall  anv  man  crave  for  riihes  that  serve 
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for  nothing  but  to  frtter  a friend  for  a slave’*.'4  Then  ihere  will  be no 
’the  ‘rights  of  property’,  which  means  clenching  the  fist  on  a pifrr 
and  erving  out  to  the  neighbours.  You  shan’t  have  this”’  l„  ^ 
declares  John  Ball. 

shall  no  man  mow  the  deep  grass  for  another,  while  his  o*nkj* 
lack  cow  -meat ; and  he  that  soweth  shall  reap,  and  the  reaper  shaii  ts  • 
fellowship  the  harvest  that  in  fellowship  he  hath  won”.14 

« * * 


The  evident  corollary  of  the  collective  appropriation  of  the  means  of  proc. 
lion  and  exchange  is,  in  fact,  the  establishment  of  a classless  societv  TKr# 
again,  Morris  faithfully  follows  the  teaching  of  Marx  and  Engels  It  muu  > 
admitted  that  his  line  wavers  slightly  in  the  early  moments  of  his  poiiur* 
thinking,  and  one  can  find  traces  of  idealism  in  it  The  revolution,  as  ht  thr 
conceives  it,  is  one 

“which,  by  abolishing  men’s  power  of  making  a profit  from  their  fellow* 
labour  will  abolish  all  classes:  not  the  mere  arbitrary  distinction  between 
lord  and  commoner,  gentleman  and  worker,  but  the  real  and  dreadfut 
distinction  between  rich  man  and  poor,  between  the  cultivated  and  the 
ignorant,  between  the  refined  and  the  brutal,  whic  h now  exists  and  is  the 
foundation  of  plutocratic  society. 

This  formulation  is  not  without  interest:  in  a very  striking  way  it  mark*  the 
transition  from  the  influence  of  the  Ruskinof  The  Stones  ofVmct  to  the  Mar*  of 
Capital , and  tries  to  reconcile  in  one  sentence  two  conceptions  which 
radically  different  points  of  departure.  1 have  no  other  reason  for  paying  n 
attention,  because  it  represent*  only  a very  brief  moment  in  Morni’t think, r«« 
his  writing  immediately  afterward*  shows  rigorous  ideologic *1  firmneo  I1  • 
lecture  given  in  that  same  year  of  1883,  the  terms  he  use*  are  <juitf  irr-  - v 
any  ambiguity:  he  observes  in  the  working  class 

"a  spiv  it  of  association  founded  on  the  antagonism  which  h.iv  j . <•' 

all  former  changes  in  the  condition  of  men,  and  which  will  c >t»<  d^ 
aUdish  all  c lasses  and  take  definite  and  practical  form’  1 

Pernickety  materialists  may  perhaps  regret  that  Morns  often  *uh*ntu»r>  h- 
"classless  society M t he*  more  vague  and  abstrac  t term  of  "society  ofequ.i  it> 

It  cannot  l>r  doubted  that  the  frequent  use  of  ihe  words  justice  and  r.ju  : 
t ames  the  mark  of  idealistic  hangovers,  and  it  is  well  know  n how  much  ihe%r 
abstractions  offended  Marx/'  In  any  case  one  could  not  attribuir 
influence  to  Ku*kin  in  this  connection,  given  the  repulsion  hr  frit  U 
egalitarian  ideas,  and  perhaps  one  should  regard  thi\  usage  as  mniniwnu  <4 
Habetil.  Anyway,  undue  severity  would  l>e  excessive  did  not  I ngr I,  hnn«i> 
write  that 


"the  real  content  of  die  proletarian  demand  lor  ruualitv 
for  the  abolition  of . lasses”?  rl 


tt  live  demand 


\u,h  trttiiiiiii  >«  the  lc,  well  loondrd  Ik-,„u„c  wl„lr  MOITI,  ,Mir 
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recourse  to  the  abstract  concept  of  equality,  it  always  remains  a synonym  (or 
a new  society  in  which  classes  shall  have  teased  to  exist’  . and  this  Utter 
formulation,  precise  and  definite,  is  just  as  frequent  hven  when  he  speak*  of 
equality,  thr  sense  he  gives  to  the  word  is  the  more  clear  lietause  it  is  used  un- 
compromisingly 

I t all  myself  a Communist,  and  have  no  wish  to  qualify  that  word  by 
joining  anv  other  to  it.  The  aim  of  Communism  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
complete  equality  of  condition  for  all  people,  and  anythin*  in  a Socialist 
direction  which  stops  short  of  this  is  merely  a compromise  with  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  societv.  a halting-place  on  the  road  to  the  goal.  ’ *' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible,  at  first  glance,  to  find  hesitations,  a con- 
tradiction indeed,  in  Morris’s  vision  of  the  establishment  of  the  classless  socie- 
ty In  fact,  in  1884  he  wrote 

‘ the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  classes  shall  have  melted  into  one 
claw,  living  contentedly  a simple  and  happy  life.”  ‘I * * 4 * * * * * 

Ihu  formulation  is  worth  pausing  over  for  a moment  It  shows  without  any 
doubt  the  confidence  Morris  still  had  in  the  possible  regeneration  of  his  own 
clas*  within  communist  society,  and  this  is  an  aspect  we  shall  examine  more 
closely  when  we  study  the  transformation  of  man  in  Morris’s  utopia  * J must 
add  and  the  tense  he  uses  makes  this  plain)  that  the  picture  he  draws  has  its 
context  in  the  second  stage  of  the  new  society  (a  concept  we  shall  tackle  short- 
ly) and  not  in  the  period  immediately  following  the  revolutionary  crisis.  These 
detail*  are  necessary,  for  the  reader  might  be  tempted  to  believe  that  Morris  is 
implicitly  denying  the  leading  rdle  of  the  working  class  in  the  process  of 
al>oli*hing  social  classes  But  nothing  is  further  from  his  thoughts  In  a letter 
written  a lew  m nth*  later  to  William  Allingham,  he  writes  that  when  the 
w,«rkrt%  base  realised  that  they  form  “the  only  organic  part  of  soc  iety  they 
will  .iU>hth  all  other  chutes  and  become  themselves  the  .State”  "* 

< >nr  is  strut  k b>  how  closely  Morris  repeats  the  very  words  ol  the  ,W amfrU* 
**l  Mars  and  f.ngrU 

the  proletariat  rnu«t  first  of  all  acquire  pohtiol  supremacy,  must 
n*r  to  t»e  ihr  leading  class  of  the  nation,  must  constitute  itsell  the 

nation”  p 

Mom*  goes  even  further  and  sees  in  the  obligation  to  work,  which  will  be 
tire  law  i A the  new  world,  the  factor  which  will  assimilate  all  society  into  the 
wo# king  clast 

I have  already  said  that  all  mutt  work  thereto* e thr  workmen  means 

die  whole  of  society;  there  should  be  no  society  outside  those  who  work 

to  sustain  so«  irty, M * 

I here  will  no  longer,  in  fact,  br  any  ”i ton- producing  clas*.  the  organised 

woikers  will  be  the  whole  community”  * " they  will  be  society,”  he  rrj>r*t*, 

thr*  will  l>r  (fie  community”,  and  there  will  be  “no  das*  outside  them  to  * on- 

tend  with  * ‘ I here  will  henceforth  t»e  one  homogeneous  (last,  ennobled  by  in 

new  cufidltium  of  existence  the  dreg*  will  have  disappeared,  their  will  no 

longer  be  any  “criminal  classes”  11 
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ITic  class  struggle,  this  long  war  which  is  the  motive  force  of  history,  will  one 
dav  end  in  peace,  but  . that  war  must  go  on  till  the  great  change  comes 
whose  end  is  peace  and  not  war’\  v when  all  classes  are  abolished  Y‘  Morris 
addresses  himself  in  particular  to  the  young,  and  tries  to  make  them  under- 
stand the  close  link  which  exists  between  the  class  struggle  and  the  classless 
society 

“It  is  most  important  that  young  Socialists  should  have  this  fact  of  the 
class-war  always  before  them.  It  explains  past  history,  and  in  the  present 
gives  us  the  only  solid  hope  for  the  future.  And  it  must  be  understood 
that  it  is  only  by  the  due  working  out  of  this  class-war  to  its  end,  thr  aboli- 
tion of  classes,  that  Socialism  can  come  about. ” '4 

The  v ision  of  a classless  society  should  provide  a major  stimulus  to  the  class 
struggle  Utopia,  as  we  saw'  in  the  last  chapter,  seeks  to  answer  the  difficult 
question  of  the  time.  "How  will  it  work?”,  and  so  to  give  reasoned  confidence 
to  militants  In  the  event,  it  replies  to  a more  definite  and,  at  that  time,  no  less 
current  objection  w ill  production  be  efficient  or  even  possible  without  the  ex- 
perience of  the  present  class  of  owners  of  industry?  William  Morris  does  not 
totally  deny  the  validity  of  this  objection,  at  least  as  far  as  the  first  steps  are 
concerned,  but  he  reaffirms  his  faith  in  the  potentialities  of  the  working  class 

“If  . . the  wealth-owners  were  to  disappear,  production  of  wealth 
would  at  the  worst  be  only  hindered  for  awhile,  and  probably  go  on 
pretty  much  as  it  does  now.” 

Just  imagine,  on  the  other  hand,  what  would  happen  if  it  were  the  'so-called 
lower  class”  which  were  to  disappear.  Then  the  production  of  wealth  would  be 
totally  halted 

“until  the  wealth-owners  had  learned  how-  to  produce,  until  they  had 
descended  from  their  position,  and  taken  the  place  of  their  former 
slaves”. 55 

Morris  finds  confirmation  of  this  uselessness  of  the  employing  class  in  cer- 
tain nineteenth-century  experiments.  The  only  merit  Morris  will  allow  to  the 
co-operative  movement  and  its  “incomplete  experiments”  is  that  it  has  proved 
in  advance  that 

“the  existence  of  a privileged  class  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  the 
production  of  wealth”. 36 

ITie  classless  society  is  thus  not  only  desirable  but  possible  in  practice.  So  it 
is  necessary  for  the  workers  to  assert  immediately  "their  true  position  of  being 
themselves  society”: 

'they  themselves  can  regulate  labour,  and  by  being  absolute  masters  of 
their  material,  tools,  and  time  can  win  for  themselves  all  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  be  won  from  nature  without  deduction  or  taxation  paid  to  classes 
that  have  no  purpose  or  reason  for  existence”.  5 

The  workman  must  learn  to  understand  that  he  must  have  no 
master,  no  employer  save  himself  - himself  collectively,  that  is  to  say,  the 
commonweal.  ” u 
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Such  should  be  the  aim  of  the  class  struggle,  and  this  struggle  is  to  be 
carried  on  with  vigilance  and  perseverance  until  its  final  outcome  “Let  us  . . 
take  care,”  says  Morris,  “that  our  present  struggle  leaves  behind  it  no  class 
distinction,  but  brings  about  one  condition  of  equality  for  all.”  39  Alongside 
this  desire  to  see  the  final  disappearance  of  all  survivals  from  the  past,  Morris 
has  a worry,  which  he  touches  upon  several  times,  that  of  seeing  inequality 
reappear  in  another  form: 

“But  will  there  by  any  new  class  to  take  the  place  of  the  present 
proletariat  when  that  has  triumphed,  as  it  must  do,  over  the  present 
privileged  class0  We  cannot  foresee  the  future,  but  we  may  fairly  hope 
not:  at  least  we  cannot  see  any  signs  of  such  a new  class  forming.  It  is  im- 
possible to  see  how  destruction  of  privilege  can  stop  short  of  absolute 
equality  of  condition.”  40 

But  it  is  a passing  preoccupation.  He  refuses  to  believe  in  such  an  even- 
tuality: 

“I  believe  . . . that  after  that  the  class  struggle,  now  thousands  of  years 
old,  having  come  to  an  end,  no  new  class  will  arise  to  dominate  the 
workers”. 

Such  a risk,  however,  would  exist  if  the  new  society  were  not  to  pass  beyond 
its  first  stage,  that  of  State  Socialism,  establishing  the  new  order  by  force,  and 
remaining  content  with  bringing  the  means  of  production  into  common 
ownership,  while  the  resulting  wealth  remained  private  property:  “it  would 
lead  us  back  again”,  he  said,  “into  a new  form  of  class  society”. 4 Such 
constraint,  based  upon  a hierarchy  of  abilities,  would,  as  it  went  on,  keep 
such-and-such  a useful  producer  in  a state  of  inferiority  compared  with 
such-and-such  another  useful  producer,  and  “you  at  once  have  your  privileged 
classes  again”.4'  However,  William  Morris  is  convinced  that  such  a situation 
can  and  must  only  be  temporary  and  that  the  abundance  attained  will  allow  oi 
passing  to  the  second  stage,  that  of  complete  communism,  embracing  distribu- 
tion as  well  as  production.  At  this  stage,  all  danger  of  a recurrence  ol  classes 
would  be  finally  avoided. 44  But  here  we  are  coming  on  to  new  concepts  which 
must  be  clarified  and  precisely  defined 

• * * 

“He  lived  in  no  fool’s  paradise  as  to  the  future,”  writes  May  Morris, 
“and  sometimes  spoke  to  those  about  him  with  a patient  and  friendly 
kind  of  wonder  of  the  men  who  believed  in  the  immediate  advent  of  the 
Social  Revolution,  settling  on  the  morrow  into  a Socialist  scheme  of 
things  full  blow  n and  in  working  order.  ” 4!> 

Such  illusions  were  more  widespread  than  we  can  easily  imagine  today,  and 
the  evidence  of  Bernard  Shaw  is  interesting  in  this  respect 

“I  remember  being  asked  satirically  and  publicly  at  that  time  how 
long  it  would  take  to  get  Socialism  into  working  order  if  1 had  my  way.  1 
replied,  with  a spirited  modesty,  that  a fortnight  would  be  ample  for  the 
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purpose.  When  I add  that  I was  frequently  complimented  on  bring  one 
of  the  more  reasonable  Socialists,  you  will  be  able  to  appreciate  thefer- 
vour  of  our  conviction,  and  the  extravagant  levity  of  our  practical 
ideas.”46 

How  many  times  did  William  Morris,  using  a phrase  that  was  habitual  *nf 
him,  try  to  calm  the  naive  impetuosity  of  militants,  telling  them  that  it  wo old 
not  all  happen  in  a catastrophic  way  and  that  it  was  no  use  expecting  thu; 
some  Monday  morning  the  sun  will  rise  on  a communised  world  which 
capitalistic  on  Saturday  night”!  4 No,  he  would  say  to  them  “this  complex 
Socialism,  which  is  sometimes  called  Communism,  cannot  be  realized  ali  at 
once”.4*  . . Wre  Socialists  never  dream  of  building  up  by  our  own  efforts  m 
one  generation  a society  altogether  new.”  49 

Here  we  are  touching  upon  one  of  the  fundamental  aspects  of  Morris's  uto- 
pian thinking,  perhaps  even  its  essential  aspect,  the  one  which  most  clrarh 
reveals  its  maturity  and  range.  At  a time  when  the  English  nineteenth-century 
soc  ialists  were,  in  general,  divided  between  opportunism  and  anarchism,  the 
first  relying  on  a slow  penetration  of  existing  institutions  or  the  installation  oi 
rigorous  and  finalised  state  socialism,  while  the  others  imagined  the  im- 
mediate and  violent  establishment  of  absolute  egalitarianism,  only  William 
Morris,  in  the  wake  of  Marx  and  Engels,  was  able  to  expound  the  very  theorv 
which  was  to  open  the  historical  perspective  for  the  Marxist  parties  of  the 
twentieth  century,  the  theory  of  two  stages.  I he  law  which  will  govern  social 
relationships  during  the  first  phase  is:  “From  each  according  to  his  abilities,  to 
each  according  to  his  work”,  and  in  the  subsequent  and  higher  phase  from 
each  according  to  his  abilities,  to  each  according  to  his  needs 

I find  it  impossible  to  believe,  along  with  E F.  IFiompson,  that  Morris  was 
able,  without  knowing  of  the  ideas  expressed  by  Karl  Marx  in  / he  Critiyur  iht 
Gotha  Programme , to  reach  them  “in  his  intuitive  way’  I his  assertion  (win*  h 
explains  nothing)  is,  after  all,  only  made  in  the  course  of  a rapid  allusion 
Marx’s  final  paragraph  on  the  second  stage.  Now,  what  is  most  original  -it 
remarkable  in  the  famous  passage  of  the  Critique,  is  the  part  relating  totf.*  hi*1 
stage  and  the  analysis  of  what  Marx  calls  “unequal  right  M And  it  is  rx.<  v 
this  analysis  which  we  find  several  times  over  in  Morris  s writings  Despite  m\ 
sincere  admiration  for  his  genius  and  my  refusal  to  see  him  as  nothing  but .» 
dreamer,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  he  was  capable  of  rising  to  du* 
theoretical  level  on  his  own.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  all  t!  • 
socialist  literature  of  the  period,  there  is  never  any  explicit  reference,  other 
than  in  Marx’s  text,  to  the  theory  of  two  stages  and  even  less  to  this  “unequ 
right”  which  characterises  the  first  stage.  It  was  necessary  to  wait  lor  I min’* 
and  the  Soviet  revolution  for  the  problem  to  be  finally  expounded  with  the 
vigour  conferred  by  actuality.  It  is  to  be  expected,  then,  that  this  rare  anticipa- 
tion on  the  part  of  Marx  should  have  exerted  a considerable  influence  upon  the 
utopian  imagination  of  William  Morris.  But  here  is  where  the  mystery  begin* 
We  find  the  theory  of  two  stages  expressed  in  Morris  s writings  from 
among  the  notes  appended  to  the  Manifesto  of  the  Socialist  League  Now.  as  1 
have  said.  The  Critique  of  the  Gotha  l\agramme . written  in  187S,  could  not  appear 
because  of  reservations  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  German  social 
democratic  party,  until  1891.  The  manuscript  was  in  London  among  Engel s*s 
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papers,  and  I have  indicated  the  importance  of  the  contacts  he  had  with 
Morris,  contrary  to  traditional  opinion,  at  the  time  of  the  split  in  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation  and  after  the  establishment  of  the  Socialist  League 
Was  it  during  the  course  of  these  direct  contacts  with  Engels  that  Morris  was 
introduced  to  the  contents  of  the  manuscript J W as  it  not  through  the  in- 
termediary of  Bax,  an  intimate  of  Engels  and  a co-signatory  <T  the  Notes 
appended  to  the.  Manifesto  of  the  League  ? At  the  present  stage  of  research, 
there  is  no  material  evidence  to  settle  the  point.  In  my  opinion,  the  rdleof  Bax. 
while  not  negligible,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  decisive  It  is  curious,  in 
fact,  that  in  his  own  later  writings,  despite  his  loquacity  about  the  ‘morrows  of 
the  revolution”,  the  theory  of  two  stages  is  not  mentioned  and  it  is.  on  the 
other  hand,  interesting  to  note  that  Morris,  in  works  written  by  himself  alone, 
develops  this  theory,  and  even,  more  strikingly,  repeats  the  idea  of  * unequal 
right  **. 

After  this  brief  summary  which  has  enabled  me  to  identify  the  probable 
inspiration,  we  are  better  able  to  appreciate  the  particular  characteristics  of 
Morris's  thought  If.  chronologically,  the  starting  point  of  his  thinking  was  the 
rediscovery  of  the  “unequal  right”,  it  was  a polemical  preoccupation  which  led 
him  to  develop  the  idea  of  two  stages  and  to  formulate  definitions  which  are 
curiously  anticipatory  of  modern  terminology  So  I think  it  preferable  to  ex- 
amine this  latter  aspect  first,  as  the  others  will  be  that  much  better  clarified  It 
was  in  188?  that  he  gave  his  lecture,  7 he  Policy  oj  Abstention  Morris  was  then  in 
the  acute  stage  of  his  anti-parliamentarian  period,  and  he  was  concentrating 
his  attacks  upon  what  hr  considered  to  be  parliamentary  opportunism.  The 
main  enemv  was  the  “parliamentarianism”  of  the  Aveiing  group,  within  the 
l eague  itself,  but  beyond  this  unacceptable  ideology  he  was  also  thinking  of 
Hvndman  s “state  socialism**  and  so.  by  reaction,  he  came  to  define  his  per- 
sona) position 

Now  amongst  Socialists  there  are  some  who  think  that  the  abolition 
of  private  property  in  the  means  of  production  only  would  bring  about  a 
stable  condition  of  society  which  would  carry  out  communism  no 
further  that  the  pe^iuct  of  labour  working  on  raw  material  and  aided  b\ 
instruments  which  were  common  property,  should  not  be  common,  but 
would  be  the  prize  of  energy',  industry,  and  talent,  ‘to  each  one  according 
to  Ins  deeds’  Those  who  limit  the  revolution  of  Socialism  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  private  property  merely  in  the  means  of  production  do  con- 
template a society  in  which  production  shall  be  in  tutelage  to  the  State; 
in  which  the  centralized  State  would  draw  arbitrarily  the  line  where 
public  property  ends  and  private  property  begins,  would  interfere  with 
inheritance  and  w'ith  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  in  many  ways 
would  act  as  a master,  and  take  the  place  of  the  old  masters,  acting  with 
benevolent  intention  indeed,  but  with  conscious  Artificiality  and  by 
means  of  the  employment  of  obvious  forte  which  would  be  felt 
everywhere  and  would  sometimes  at  least  be  evaded  or  even  resisted,  and 
so  at  last  might  even  bring  on  a new  revolution  which  might  lead  us 
backward  for  a while,  or  might  carry  us  forward  into  a condition  of  ttuc 
Communism  according  to  the  ripeness  or  unripeness  of  the  State 
Socialist  revolution:  in  short  to  some  of  us  it  seems  at  if  this  view  of 
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Soc  ialism  simply  indicates  the  crystallization  of  what  can  only  be  a tran- 
sitional condition  of  society,  and  cannot  in  itself  be  stable: . many  of  us 
Communists  for  our  part  are  billing  to  admit  that  the  communizationof 
the  means  of  production  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  communization  of  the 
produc  ts  of  labour  also  . . So  you  see  there  is  hardly  a question  of  issue 
on  this  point  between  the  Socialists  and  the  Communists  . . The 
opinions  as  to  the  means  are  not  quite  conterminous  with  the  two  schools 
of  so-called  Socialists  and  Communists,  but  they  are  nearly  so,  and 
naturally,  since  the  former  are  prepared  to  accept  as  a necessity  a central 
all-powerful  authoritative  government,  a reformed  edition,  one  may  say 
of  the  State  government  at  present  existing,  whereas  the  Communists 
though  they  are  not  clear  as  to  what  will  take  the  place  of  that  in  the 
meanwhile,  are  at  least  clear  that  when  the  habit  of  social  life  is  es- 
tablished nothing  of  the  kind  of  authoritative  central  government  will  be 
needed  or  endured  ” 54 

Before  commenting  upon  this  passage,  I think  it  helpful  to  compare  it  with 
another  lecture  of  Morris’s,  given  the  year  before,  which  completes  and 
clarities  it  He  describes  in  almost  the  same  words  the  doctrinal  differences 
between  the  two  schools,  one  advocating  an  authoritarian  state,  the  single 
ow  ner  of  the  means  of  production,  the  other  foreseeing  the  creation  of  a federa- 
tion of  communities  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  labour  in  common,  and  their 
aim  would  be 

'satisfying  the  needs  of  each  member,  only  exacting  from  each  that  he 
should  do  his  best  according  to  his  capacity  towards  the  production  of 
the  common  wealth”. 

But  this  is  Morris's  conclusion: 

These  two  views  of  the  future  of  society  are  sometimes  opposed  to 
each  other  as  Socialism  and  Communism,  but  to  my  mind  the  latter  is 
simply  the  necessary  development  of  the  former,  which  implies  a transi- 
tion period 

\t\  initial  remark  is  necessary  . William  Morris  was  the  first,  ii  seems  tome 
to  use  the  words  socialism  and  communism  to  denote  on  the  one  hand  the  :*o 
stages  of  the  new  societv  and,  on  the  other,  two  political  doctrines  the 
considering  the  first  stage  as  an  end  in  itself,  the  second  oniv  envisaging  it  as  * 
step  towards  a higher  stage  The  use  of  these  words  by  Marx  and  Engels  at  the 
time  of  the  .4 fenzUito  was  in  a different  context,  and  Engels  felt  obliged  toex- 
pam.  in  his  t£90  preface,  why  the  adjective  selected  had  been  "communist 
2snd  not  "socialist’*  "In  I&4?  Socialism  was  a middle-class  movement.  Ccifc- 
munism  a working-class  movement  " * The  two  usages,  that  of  Marx  and 
Engels  and  the  quite  new  one  of  Morris,  have  continued  side  by  side  up  to  our 
nme,  sometimes  causing  regrettable  confusion  For  Morris  the  disnncnon 
between  socialism  and  communism  was  dear  in  his  mind,  it  was  drawn,  not 
^eiame  to  the  past  or  the  present,  but  relative  to  the  future,  which  is  whv  br 
himself  preferred  the  appellation  Communist.  It  is  a characteristic  stressed  b* 
Bernard  Shaw  in  hu  reminiscences 

Morris,  when  he  had  to  define  htrmeif  politically,  called  himself  a 
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Communist.  V ery  often,  of  course,  in  discussing  Socialism  he  had  to 
speak  of  himself  as  a Socialist;  but  he  jibbed  at  it  internally,  and  flatly 
rebelled  against  such  faction  labels  as  Social-democrat  and  the  like  He 
knew  that  the  essential  term,  etymologically,  historically,  and  artistical- 
ly, was  Communist;  and  it  was  the  only  word  he  was  comfortable 
with.”" 

One  can  hold  it  against  Shaw,  whose  theoretical  thinking  fell  short  of 
Morris’s,  that  he  did  not  understand  the  fundamental  reason  for  this  choice, 
but  the  evidence  he  provides  is  none  the  less  of  value  In  this  matter  of  ter- 
minology, moreover,  the  poet  is  as  precise  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  and  he  ranks 
himself  amon g the  socialists  who  go  all  the  way,  that  is,  the  communists 

It  is  astounding  to  observe  how  most  interpreters  of  Morris,  generally 
through  an  ignorance  of  Marxism  and  often  also  because  of  their  own  political 
standpoint,  have  failed  to  discern  in  his  utopia  the  constant  distinction 
between  the  two  successive  stages,  and  have  inevitably  piled  up  false  inter- 
pretations and  misconstructions,  the  most  frequent  of  these  being,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  accusation  of  anarchism.  But  once  again  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
accuse  the  poet  of  having  sinned  by  silence  or  concealment.  Declarations  I 
have  already  quoted  are  eloquent.  Others  are  no  less  so: 

“Pure  Communism,"  he  wrote  in  1885,  "is  the  logical  deduction  from 
the  imperfect  form  of  the  new  society,  which  is  generally  differentiated 
from  it  as  Socialism."  60 

“All  genuine  Socialists  admit  that  Communism  is  the  necessary 
development  of  Socialism."  61 

true  and  complete  Socialism  . . . what  1 should  call 
communism."42 

“Communism  is  in  fact  the  completion  of  Socialism:  when  that  ceases 
to  be  militant  and  becomes  triumphant,  it  will  be  Communism. " 

One  could  multiply  these  quotations,  and  I have  selected  here  only  the 
briefest,  but  Morns  develops  the  theme  of  the  two  stages  over  pages  in  lectures 
such  as  True  and  False  Society*  or  The  Policy  of  Abstention  0 

* * • 


The  first  stage  is  characterised  by  the  obligation  to  work,  imposed  by  con- 
straint and  by  payment  according  to  the  abilities  of  the  individual  But.  these 
abilities  being  unequal,  remuneration  will  be  unequal  and  so  socialism  will  be 
“the  imperfect  form  of  the  new  society".  There  will  result  an  “unequal  right  ", 
such  as  Marx  had  defined  in  The  Critique  of  the  Gotha  Programme  and  such  as 
Morris  begins  to  define  in  Note  C which  accompanied  the  second  edition  of  the 
Manifesto  of  the  Socialist  League  I extract  a few  typical  lines: 

"The  end  which  true  Socialism  sets  before  us  is  the  realization  of  true 
equality  of  condition  according  to  the  motto,  from  each  one  according 
to  his  capacity,  to  each  one  according  to  his  needs,  but  it  may  be 
neccesary,  and  probably  will  be,  to  go  through  a transitional  period,  dur- 
ing which  currency  will  still  be  used  as  a medium  of  exchange,  though  of 
course  it  will  not  bear  with  it  the  impress  of  surplus  value  . l*he  com- 
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mumty  must  compel  a certain  amount  of  labour  from  every  person  not  in 
nonage,  or  physically  or  mentally  incapable  . This  labour  may  be 
arranged  on  the  understanding  that  each  person  does  an  amount  of  work 
calculated  on  the  average  that  an  ordinary  healthy  person  can  turnout  m 
a given  time  It  is  clear  that  under  this  system,  owing  to  the  difference 
of  capacity  one  man  may  have  to  work  a longer  and  another  a shorter 
time  than  the  estimated  average,  and  thus  the  result  would  fall  short  of 
the  Communistic  ideal  of  absolute  equality  . . . Finally,  we  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  any  definite  exchange  will  ha\e  entirely  ceased  to 
exist . 


We  must  note  that  this  “Communistic  ideal  of  absolute  equaIity,,  from  now 
on  takes  on  a very  definite  aspect  and  no  longer  has  anything  in  common  with 
the  vague  and  abstract  formulations  w hich  Marx  deplored.  In  Morris’s  mind  it 
is  sufficiently  clearly  defined  for  it  not  to  be  possible  for  the  first  stage,  however 
inevitable  it  seems,  to  be  anything  for  him  other  than  a stage  At  the  very  time 
when  this  second  edition  of  the  Manifesto  of  the  League  was  published.  Moms 
gave  in  Bloomsbury  that  lecture  of  which  no  trace  remains  anywhere,  of  which 
I found  the  preparatory'  notes  in  Mr.  Abramsky’s  collection.  In  it  he  refers 
again  to  the  differences  in  ability  from  one  individual  to  another.  The 
solution  ” he  says,  “excellent  in  its  way,  that  each  should  have  theresuitsof 
his  own  labour,  leaves  out  cripples  and  those  most  needing  assistance  It  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a very  convenient  but  only  rough  statement  of  the  ob- 
ject of  Socialism  ” Its  only  advantage  lies  in  providing  a sharp  contrast  with 
the  much  greater  inequality  that  obtains  in  the  present  form  of  society  But 
absolute  equality  is  impossible  on  this  first  phase: 

the  old  habit  of  rewarding  excellence  or  special  rare  qualities  with  extra 
monev  payment  will  go  on  for  a while,  and  some  men  will  possess  more 
wealth  than  others''. 

A situation  of  this  kind  may  even  be  prolonged  at  least  to  the  end  of  the  first 
stage  and  perhaps  slightly  beyond  In  short,  we  are  only  dealing  with  the 
incomplete  first  stages  of  a society  of  equality",  or,  more  exactly,  ,ka  sonetv 
only  lending  to  equality”  It  is.  naturally,  in  the  lecture  delivered  at  the 
culminating  point  of  his  ami-pariiamentanamsm,  The  Policy  oj  Abstention  that 
this  “unequal  right  ” seems  most  unjust  to  him  and  most  difficult  to  tolerate  tor 
long  Note,  ail  the  same,  that  his  indignation  here  is  directed,  not  against  the 
verv  existence  of  the  first  stage,  which  he  regards  as  inevitable,  but  against 
those  socialists  who  would  be  satisfied  with  it  as  a final  settlement: 


We  see  no  reason  for  setting  up  a higher  standard  of  livelihood  for  A 
brrause  he  can  turn  out  more  work  than  B,  while  the  needs  of  the  two  are 
just  the  same  if  society  is  to  be  of  use  to  B,  it  must  defend  him  against 
the  tyranny  of  nature;  and  if  instead  of  defending  him  against  nature  it 
turns  round  and  helps  her  to  punish  poor  B for  not  being  born  of  the 
wrneopacity  of  developing  muscle  as  A,  society  is  a traitor  to  B.  and  he 
it  he  be  a man  of  any  spirit  w ill  rebel  against  it  ” 


trnu>  >“*»•  but  to  the  ten  end  h 

d ^ aboul  thc  ,ernP°rary  nature  of  this  period  dunn«  whict 
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rights  would  remain  unequal.  The  revolutionary  struggle  of  modern  times 

“will  end  in  realising  a society  w herein  the  means  of  production  arc  com* 
munised,  and  a relative  equality  of  condition  as  compared  with  modern 
capitalistic  society  will  be  attained.  This  and  nothing  less  than  this  will 
be  the  beginning  of  Socialism  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word;  but  it  cannot 
stop  at  this  point,  but  must  have  an  immediate  further  development,  and 
one  which  we  can  conceive  of  as  being  directly  deducible  from  it.  ” 72 

This  first  stage  will  be  . . the  emancipation  of  labour,  which  will  be 
brought  about  by  the  workers  gaining  possession  of  all  the  means  of  fructifica- 
tion of  labour;  and  who,  even  when  that  is  gained,  shall  have  pure  Com- 
munism ahead  to  strive  for  ” 73 

Would  the  obligation  to  work  cease  in  the  second  stage,  that  of  communist 
society?  Certainly  not:  “every  one  ...  as  a matter  of  course  would  have  to  pay 
his  toll  of  some  obviously  useful  work”; 74  “all  shall  produce  w ho  are  able  to  do 
so”.  What  would  be  new  is  that  not  only  the  means  of  production,  but  the 
products  themselves,  would  be  held  in  common  and  “all  men’s  needs  must  be 
satisfied  according  to  the  measure  of  the  common  wealth  ” 6 
It  is  a curious  fact  that  this  idea  had  been  present  in  a confused  way  in 
Morris’s  thinking  for  a long  time.  In  1880,  when  he  was  still  a member  of  the 
Liberal  party,  during  a lecture  containing  an  ardent  apologia  on  behalf  of 
Gladstone,  he  made  the  following  remarks,  which  must  have  surprised  his 
listeners: 

“I  think  of  a country  where  every  man  has  work  enough  to  do.  and  no 
one  has  too  much:  where  no  man  has  to  work  himself  stupid  in  order  to 
be  just  able  to  live:  where  on  the  contrary  it  will  be  easy  for  a man  to  live 
if  he  will  but  work,  impossible  if  he  will  not  (that  is  a necessary  corollary): 
where  every  man’s  work  will  be  pleasant  to  himself  and  helpful  to  his 
neighbour;  and  then  his  leisure  from  bread-earning  (of  which  he  ought  to 
have  plenty)  would  be  thoughtful  and  rational.  ” 

This  vague  dream  was  to  take  shape  and  become  reasoned  cogitation  when 
he  discovered  Marxism  and  became  familiar  with  the  theory  of  the  two  stages 
Once  over  the  transition  from  the  first  stage  in  which  everyone  is  remunerated 
according  to  his  work,  he  sees  more  and  more  clearly  in  his  mind  the  outline  of 
communist  society,  the  ideal  and  the  aim  to  achieve,  which,  as  Marx  had 
written,  would  blazon  on  its  banners.  “From  each  according  to  his  abilities,  to 
each  according  to  his  needs.’’  This  formulation  appears  incessantly  in  various 
forms  in  the  course  of  his  militant  life.  * and  is  the  principle  w hich  governed 
life  in  an  England  which  had  reached  the  second  stage  in  the  twenty-second 
century  in  the  utopian  vision  of  Mews  from  ffowfctrt. 
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I  Professor  Norman  Kelvin  of  New  York  City  College  is  now  undertaking  the  for- 
midable task  of  collecting  and  publishing  Morris’s  complete  correspondence 
2.  It  would  be  less  than  just  not  to  mention,  among  the  valuable  works  devoted  to 
Morris,  the  old  study  (1945),  by  an  American,  Margaret  Grennan,  of  his 
mediacvalism,  which  was  original  and  well  documented. 
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J.  *\  . what  was  almost  a closed  book  - my  father’s  thoughts  on  the  Unknown 
(May  MORRIS,  I,  p 80)  J Bruce  Glasier  similarly  notes:  "Religion  was  a sub- 
ject on  which  Morris  never  touched”.  {William  Morn*  arul  the  Early  Days  of  the 
Socialist  Movement,  p.  164). 

2 MACKAIL,  I,  p.  10.  At  that  time  there  were  many  Quaker  families  in 
Walthamstow  (May  MORRIS,  II,  p.  613). 

3 May  MORRIS,  II,  p.  16. 

4.  Letters , p.  184. 

5 MACKAIL,  I,  p.  10 

6.  To  Emrna  Morris,  13  April  1849,  Letters , p.  4 

7.  "Morris  left  school  a pronounced  Anglo-Catholic”.  (MACKAIL,  I,  p 17). 

8 MACKAIL,  I,  p.  24. 

9.  Ibid.,  p.  25. 

10.  Ibid. 

11  Letters,  p.  185. 

12  MACKAIL,  I,  p.  31 

13  Ibid.,  pp  37-8. 

14  Ibid.,  p.  40. 

15  Ibid.,  p.  43. 

16  Ibid.,  p.  47. 

17.  May  MORRIS,  I,  p 382. 

18  MACKAIL,  1,  p 62. 

19  Ibid.,  p.  63. 

20  "And  the  idea  of  a common  organized  effort  by  the  whole  group  towards  a higher 
life,  which  lor  long  had  been  eagerly  planned,  gradually  shifted  hum  the  form  of  a 
monastic  to  that  of  a soc  ial  brotherhood”  (MACKAIL  I,  p 62) 

21  Ibid , p 61. 

22  "Our  Monastry  will  come  to  nought,  I’m  ah  aid  Morris  ha*  become 
questionable  in  doctrinal  points,  and  I cd  is  too  Catholic  to  be  ordained  He  and 
Morris  diverge  more  and  more  in  views  though  not  m friendship”  (G  H ) 
Memorials  of  Hurne  Jones.  I p 109) 

23  MACKAIL,  l,  p.  Memorials  , 1,  pp  U4-S. 
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24  Hf  wrote  to  hi*  mother  in  November  ' ! remember  speaking  somewhat  roughly, 

vou  when  we  had  conversation  last  on  this  matter"  {Lutm,  p.  16).  ^ Y'° 

25  I am  certainly  coming  back,  though  I should  not  have  done  so  if  it  had  not  ben, 
for  my  Mother;  I don’t  thmk  even  if  I get  through  Greats  that  I shall  take  mv  B \ 
because  they  won  t allow  vou  not  to  sign  the  39  articles  unless  you  declare  that 
you  are  ‘’extra  Ecclesiam  Anglic  anam"  which  I'm  not.  and  don’t  intend  to  be 
and  I won  t sign  the  39  Articles"  {Ixtltn,  p 14).  Note,  in  passing,  Morris’j»ver 
sion  towards  the  Non-conformist  churches,  whose  puritanism  never  had  hissym- 
pithy 

26.  Letters,  pp  15-17. 

27  {litters,  p 15)  Later  in  1883,  in  his  autobiographical  letter  to  Scheu,  the  idea  of 
having  been  destine*!  for  the  Church  is  presented  as  comically  improbable*  MI  who 
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28  Ibid.,  p 16. 

29  litter » , p 21.  MACKAIL,  1.  p.  161;  see  also  Rosalie  Glyn  GRYLLS,  Portrait  of 
Rosielh,  p 85.  May  was  baptised  on  30  May  1862  at  Bexleyheath. 

30  In  fact,  hr  wrote  to  his  wife  on  26  November  1870:  “Tell  Emmie  1 shall  have  a 
Christmas  present  for  her  which  I hope  may  tend  in  some  degree  towards 
counteracting  a youth  spent  in  - ah!”  (Letters,  p 37). 

31  “I  almost  expect  to  see  Aunt  Emma  this  week : she  has  come  up  to  town  on  what  I 
must  irreverently  call  holy  larks”  (letters,  p 170).  “Wot  larks”  was  one  of  the 
family  sayings.  Morris  had  taken  it  from  Dickens’s  Great  Expectations , one  of  his 
favourite  books  it  was  a usual  greeting  w'hen  he  wrote  to  his  daughters. 

32  “Sunday  I must  say  was  duilsome;  for  it  rained  hard  all  day;  the  others  of  them 
went  to  chapel  in  the  morning,  which  treat  I refused”  ( Letters , p.  74;  see  alsopp 
65  and  104  Moms  even  refused  to  observe  traditional  festivals.  May  Moms 
wrote  to  Scheu  on  25  December  1885:  “We  don’t  give  presents  at  Xmas  in  our 
family  as  a rule,  and  yours  was  my  only  gift”  (Scheu  Correspondence,  I.IS.G, 
Amsterdam). 

33  Socialism,  its  Growth  and  Outcome,  pp.  8-9. 

34  May  MORRIS,  I,  p 397 

35  The  Earthly  Paradise , An  Apology,  p.  L 

36  Ibui.,  L’Erwoi,  p 445. 

37  May  MORRIS,  I,  pp  442-3. 

38  C W , VII,  p XXXVI 

39  l jt tiers,  p 143. 

40  The  Earthly  Paradise,  The  Writing  on  the  Image,  p.  123. 

41  The  House  of  Wolftngs,  C.W.,  XIV,  pp.  108-9. 

42  The  Earthly  Paradise,  The  Story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche , p.  122. 

43  ,l!  suppose  vou  saw  Rradlaugh’s  speech;  it  was  very  good;  as  indeed  it  might  well 
be  his  position  being  so  strong  in  fact”  (Letters,  p.  171).  On  Bradlaughs  struggles 
for  free-thinking,  cf  Annie  BESANT:  An  Autobiography,  pp.  253-76. 

44  litters,  p 200 

45.  Ibid,,  p.  282  Cf.:  “But  while  John  Ball  had  been  speaking  to  me  1 felt  strangely,  as 
though  I had  more  things  to  say  than  the  words  I knew  I could  make  clear  as  if  1 
wanted  to  get  from  other  people  a new  set  of  words  ” (A  Dream  of  John  Ball, 
Nonesuch,  p 237)  Louis  Althusser  wrote  not  long  ago  . . .“it  is  in  relation  to  the 
concepts  and  terms  available  that  every  fresh  theory,  even  a revolutionary  one, 
should  find  the  means  of  thinking  and  expressing  its  radical  newness.”  (“Sur  lc 
travail  th*oriquc  Difficult^  et  ressources”.  La  Pemee,  no  13 2,  April  196 7,  p 17). 

46  ’Christianity  and  Socialism”  Commonweal,  8 March  1890,  v 77/11,  Mav 
MORRIS.  II,  p.  302  ” ' 

47.  litters,  p 201. 

48  On  6 Mav  1888,  he  was  to  write  to  Rev.  George  Bamton  “As  to  the  metaphysical 
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side  of  religion,  or  it*  mystical  side,  I must  confess  I felt  no  disposition  to  discuss 
them,  because  I find  that  such  discussions  inevitably  become  word-contests” 
( Utters , p.  290). 

49  A Dream  of  John  Hall . Nonesuch,  pp  212-3 

50.  Introductory  Note  to  Good  King  W ernes  las,  by  Dr.  Neale , 1894,  May  MORRIS,  I,  pp 
295-6 

51.  Feudal  England , 1887,  Signs,  p.  73. 

52.  See  Socialism,  its  Growth  and  Outcome , pp.  64-5,  82. 

53.  Utters,  p.  215. 

54  “In  religion  I am  a pagan,”  he  confided  one  evening  in  November  1892  to  Sydney 
C.  Cockerell  (C.W.,  XXII,  p.  XXX)  and  Mackail  wrote  to  the  latter  on  3 March 
1899:  “Can  you  date  any  occasion  (there  were  1 think  more  than  one)  in  which 
Morris  said  of  himself  ‘In  religion  I am  a pagan’?”  (B  \l.  Add  Mss  52  734 

(22) ). 

55  Date  given  by  Philip  Henderson  ( Utters , p.  244,  n.  1 ) and  by  R C.  H Briggs  (*4 
Handlist  of  the  Public  Addresses  of  William  Morris,  p.  11). 

56.  May  MORRIS,  II,  p.  221. 
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58.  Socialism,  its  Growth  and  Outcome,  pp.  293-4. 

59.  “.  a prion  ideas  of  the  relation  of  man  to  the  universe  or  some  imagined  ruler  of 
it.  (May  MORRIS,  II,  p.  313). 

60.  “Workhouse  Socialism”,  Commonweal,  1st  November  1890,  p.  345/II 

61  Equality , 1888,  B.M.  Add.  Mss.  45  333-4  (11). 

62.  For  example.  44  ‘Go  in  peace,  and  God  and  Allhallows  keep  thee’  said  the  hermit. 
-‘Well,  well’,  said  Steelhead,  ‘we  will  not  contend  about  it,  but  1 look  to  it  to  keep 
myself’.  And  therewith  he  strode  off  into  the  night”  ( The  Sundering  Flood,  C V\ 
XXI,  p.  189). 

63.  W.  Scawen  BLUNT,  My  Dianes,  pp.  228-9. 

64.  Bruce  GLASIER,  William  Moms  and  the  Early  Days  of  the  Socialist  Movement , p.  171 

65.  William  GALLAGHER,  Last  Memoirs , pp.  114-5. 

66  Socialism,  its  Groivth  and  Outcome,  p.  294. 

67.  Ibid.  p.  295. 

68  .4  Dream  of  John  Ball,  Nonesuch,  pp.  243-5. 

69  May  MORRIS,  I,  p 80. 

70.  The  Journals  of  T.  J.  Cobden-Sanderson,  I,  p.  322. 

71  May  MORRIS,  I,  p.  80. 

72  Ibid  She  even  goes  so  far  as  saying  that,  for  Morris,  the  supreme  reason  for  living 
was  his  “reverence  for  the  unsolvable  mystery”  (May  MORRIS,  II,  p.  2) 

73.  Early  England,  1886,  LE  MIRE,  p.  163. 

74  Cl  MACKAIL,  I,  p.  334 

75.  News  from  Nowhere,  Nonesuch,  p 142. 

76.  Useful  Work  versus  Useless  Toil,  1884,  Nonesuch,  p 622. 

77.  Justice  and  Socialism,  1885,  see  Appendix  l,  p.  579 

78.  “He  hated  Wordsworth  as  far  as  any  poet  could  hate  the  author  of  Intimations  of 
Immortality;  but  this  must  be  heavily  discounted  to  allow  for  the  overwhelming 
reaction  against  Fundamentalist  Evangelicalism,  which  made  it  impossible  for  the 
vanguard  to  be  just  to  any  poet  who  was  under  the  smallest  suspicion  of  piety”  (G 
Bernard  SHAW:  Moms  as  / Knew  Him;  May  MORRIS,  11,  p.  XXXIII)  1 his 
hatred  is  similarly  recalled  by  Cobden-Sanderson  “Morris  was  unmeasured  in 
his  abuse  of  Wordsworth.  ” {Journals  o/T.J.  Cobden-Sanderson , l.  p.  181))  It  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  that  this  aversion  was  proof  against  the  influence  of  Ruskin, 
whose  piousness  frequently  led  to  copious  quotations  from  Wordsworth 

79  May  MORRIS,  1 p 79 
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130  Address  at  tht  Annual  Suffer  of  thf  helmseott  Felloushtp,  March  1932  llie  typewritten 
text  of  this  speech  is  in  the  Matuson  Collection 

131  “The  blatant  Atheism  of  those  who  entered  the  movement  from  the  free-thinking 
iide  tended  effectually  to  prevent  the  more  thoughtful  working-man.  who  was 
usually  attached  to  some  religious  bodv,  from  joining  the  Socialists,  and  Morris 
did  not  find  it  easv  to  keep  meetings  from  heated  discussion  of  the  subject  ’ \Ma\ 
MORRIS,  II,  p 109). 

132  Preface  to  thf  Nature  of  Gothic  by  J'jhn  Ruskin,  May  MORRIS.  I,  p 293. 

133  On  this  point,  more  specially  concerning  Marx  in  England,  see  the  excellent  work 
by  Henry  COLLINS  and  Chimen  ABRAMSKY  Karl  Marx  and  th/  British 
Labour  Mommenl,  pp  110-1,  120-1. 

1 34  Religion  u gone  dow  n the  wind,  and  will  no  more  cumber  us  unless  we  are  open 
fools1  (Communism  xe.  Property , 1892,  May  MORRIS.  II.  p 34?) 

1 35  letters t p.  21 L 

136  Engrlt  wrote  to  Laura  I^afargue  on  5 February  1884  “Bradlaugh  and  Mrs  Be- 
sant  are  furious  at  the  new  Socialist  "rage1  in  London  which  threatens  to  cut  short 
their  wit  ties,  and  so  have  opened  an  attack  or  two  on  TJussyJ  and  Aivelmgj. 
Bradlaugh  throws  about  the  most  mysterious  innuendoes  about  Mohrs  having 
prmrtird  assassination  and  arson  and  having  been  m secret  league  with  ( onti nen- 
tai  governments  Hrirdrich  ENGELS,  Paul  and  Laura  LAFAKGt’E  (or. 
’f>p»nd*nut  Vol  I,  pp  168-9).  Fussy  was  the  pet  name  of  Eleanor  Marx,  the 
philosopher's  younger  daughter  and  Avelirig*  companion.  Mohr  was  the  name  by 
whi'h  Karl  Marx  was  known  in  his  own  family 

13/  Ci  May  MORkIS.  11,  pp  102-3. 

I 3h  ( in  9 July  1884  he  wrote  to  Andreas  .V  heu  who  opposed  Annie  Beta Q I in  Edin- 
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th'/ught  it  a sort  of  nightmare  ' (l At*rt,  p 201)  On  26  November  h'  chuffed 
W illiam  Alhugfiam  about  thme  who  mHor n*  ed  him  “You  have  got  together  a 
funny  menagerie  m George  Walla*  r Bradlaugh,  and  Harrison  of  course  the  l,.  i 
two  rorsr  Sor  lalJSlfl  (ibul  , p 215; 

M9  ( omtnunttm  i * Property,  1892  May  MORRIS  II.  pp  34f>  and  >18  ('4 
Nowadays  atheism  lucil  in  culpa  hint,  as  compared  with  of  » spuing 

piojKity  relations”  (Karl  MARX  ( apital,  j»  |5) 

MO  Infer  *»bng  evidetir*  from  toniisnponrnri  stresses  this  *kr*rt*e  of  trusnimim 
V#m»%  writes  Die  .it t»i ode  inwards  religion  ol  almost  everybody  but  Morns,  who 
avoided  I lie  subject  altogether,  got  upon  my  oejvri  * (Antvbwgiaphtf},  p JH3J,  il 
V Wik*  i elites  m his  book  of  die  rn  ol&r«  tioft*  entrusted  to  him  by  Frank 
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Colcbrook  "l  recall,  too,  that  a well-known  hamster  called  Bompii «.  * (w 
Counsel,  I think  he  was,  after  a Morris  address  at  a public  hail  in  Han^o/  ’ 
asked  if  the  principles  and  the  way  of  life  he  had  commended  to  them  had  w it 
been  proclaimed  in  the  New  Testament.  Thereupon,  Morris  told  the  aatly.  rv 
that  he  had  always  avoided  a religious  controversy;  he  wanted  every  run  .* 
woman  to  be  entirely  free  in  these  matters  He  therefore  declined  to  *ne  priM* 
answer  to  Mr.  Bompas  for  he  didn't  want  that  afternoon's  subjrn  10  hr  >•/* 
tracked  He  w anted  people  to  go  away  thinking  ol  a large  fellowship  effort  torru^ 
life  on  this  earth  more  seemlv.  more  friendly;  more  radiant  altogether,  ioi  alt  lr » 
of  whatever  religious  faith"  (William  Morns  of  Walthamstow,  pp.  34-5  Accordm* 
to  Morris,  says  Bruce  Glasier,  '‘anti-religious  bigotry  was  tw  in  brother  to  rrh^>,. 
bigotry,  and  the  socialist  movement  had  suffered  from  it’  (op  at , p 139)  Imd 
interview  w hich  enabled  him  to  define  the  nature  of  his  socialism.  Morns  sod  to 
his  interviewer:  . we  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  the  speatiaiur  fe/ir/oftnv 

man:  'by  their  fruits  ve  shall  know  them':  it  the  dogmas  of  any  religion  lead  to  I hr 
practical  support  of  oppression  and  injustice,  there  must  he  something  wro« it;  m 
them  Otherwise  it  is  possible  that  at  the  worst  they  represent  some  tendrno  in 
human  nature,  past  or  present,  and  were,  at  any  rate,  alive  once  William 
SINCLAIR:  "Socialism  according  to  William  Morns",  7 he  Fortnightly  Reunr  Oc- 
tober 1910,  pp.  733-4). 

141.  See  May  MORRIS,  II,  p.  100 

142.  Letters,  p.  290. 

143.  Cf.  Brian  SIMON:  Education  and  the  Labour  Movement,  passim 

144.  Manifesto  of  the  Socialist  league.  THOMPSON,  p.  832. 

145.  letters,  p.  254. 

146  M,  p 122. 

147.  Appeal  for  the  Presenation  of  Inglesham  Church . 188/,  May  MORRIS.  I.  p lot1 

148.  William  Allingham  notes  in  his  diary  that  Morns,  discussing  with  him  the  ex- 
istence of  God.  said:  "It  is  so  unimportant,  it  seems  to  me”  (A  Diary  p 316 

149.  "Mind  you.  I don't  think  this  change  in  the  family  (or  in  religion  c an  be  done  I • 
force.  It  is  a matter  of  opinion,  and  must  come  of  the  opinion  of  people  lire 
economically.  I rely  on  the  stomach  for  bringing  it  about  (Letter  addrewed v 
1886  or  1887  to  the  Rev.  William  Sharman.  a Unitarian  minister  and  merger  c 
the  Socialist  League;  it  was  published  18  April  1903  in  the  Luhiur  IxaJn  and(v*' 
pletelv  forgotten,  E P.  Thompson  reprinted  it  in  his  pamphlet  7 he  Umnur. 
William  Morris , p 4) 

150.  "I  agree  that  it  would  not  be  so  much  impolitic  as  impossible  to  pronounce 
matters  of  religion  and  family.  People  s instincts  are,  1 think,  leading  them  in  t>ie 
right  direction,  in  these  matters,  and  vet  the  old  superstitions,  as  tfiey  luvt  no* 
become,  have  such  a veil  of  tradition  and  literature  about  them  it  is  difficult  to  lot* 
mulate  the  probabilities  (they  can  be  no  more)  of  the  new  order  in  words  that  will 
not  be  misunderstood,  and  so  cause  offence’*  (Letter  to  Dr  John  G Lasse  23  Mav 
1887;  R Page  ARNOT:  William  Morns,  the  Man  and  the  Myth,  p.  83). 

151.  Preface  to  the  Nature  oj  Gothic  by  John  Buskin,  1892,  May  MORRIS,  1.  p 293 

152.  Manifesto  of  the  Socialist  League , note  E,  THOMPSON,  p 856. 

153.  News  from  Nowhere , Nonesuch,  p.  123. 

154  Equality,  1888,  May  MORRIS,  II,  p.  19Q. 

155  To  Blackwell,  ibid.,  p 313 
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1 Page  16. 

1 Looking  Backward”,  Commonweal.  22  June  1889,  p.  194/1,  May  MORRIS,  II,  p 

M 

\ Georges  I3uveau  considers  this  problem,  but  hr  tends  (exaggri  atedly,  l think  ; to 
confute  utopia  and  planning  ; “But  the  discipline  of  manufacture,  m conjum tion 
v%ith  the  complexity  of  the  contemporary  world,  today  more  and  more  leads  the 
proletariat  into  accepting  the  planning  that  is  advocated  by  men  in  whom  they 
have  < onfidence  and  whose  all-powerful  authority  they  at  < ept  The  dreams  of  the 
umpist  and  the  verv  dialectic  of  contemporary  production  tend  to  meet  at  a com- 
mon crossroads  [op.  at.,  pp  12-3)  In  planning  itself,  the  modern  world  tends  to 
live  under  the  sign  of  utopia  (ibid.,  p 35).”  Raymond  Ruyer  (/.  7 tuple  et  In  utopm, 
p 85)  is  lets  black-and-white.  “Certainly,  a Five-Year  Plan  does  not  resemble  a 
utopia  like  those  of  Plato  or  Fourier  But  there  is  surely  something  in  common 
between  utopias  and  plans,  namely,  the  orientation  towards  a systematically 
devised  end,  which,  once  attained,  will  represent  a stage  ol  development ” 

4 Utters,  pp.  184-5. 
b MAC  KAIL  I,  p 14. 

6 THOMPSON,  p 50 

1 MACKAIL  I,  p.  49 

8 MACKAIL  I,  p 162 

9 MACKAIL  II,  p.  323-4;  C \V  , XXIV,  p XV 

10  Ibid  , pp  59-62. 

It  UemonaU  Wdliam  Moms,  BM  Add.  Mss.  45  350. 

12  We  read,  nevertheless  LAs  to  the  price  per  yard  named  by  you,  the  only  thing  ur 
have  to  consider  is  the  possibility  of  selling  the  cloths  as  a profit.”  Flo  Thomas 
Wardlr  ^ November  1875,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  .Mss). 

H He  wrote  to  S«  heu  on  5 September  1883  ”1  have  been  working  hard  at  m> 
business  m whuh  1 have  had  a considerable  success  even  from  rhr  commercial 
M«ie  .is  it  is  1 have  nothing  to  complain  of.  . .”  (letter*,  p.  IS?). 

1 4 \n  int  ident  whu  h occurred  in  the  Oxford  Street  showroom  . gives  an  instant  c 
*»l  what  he  had  pc rpetually  to  bear  from  this  invincible  ignorance,  and  of  how  he 
sometimes  found  it  past  beating  A person  of  importance  called  to  discuss  the 
i arpeting  of  his  new  house  The  best  specimens  of  the  Hammersmith  c arpets,  then 
prodm  rd  in  a complete  range  of  pure  bright  colour,  were  submitted  to  his  inspec- 
tion Hr  gate  them  a somewhat  impatient  and  wandering  attention.  Are  these 
all*  be  asked  He  was  told  yes  ‘But  I thought.'  he  went  on,  ‘your  colours  were 
subdued >*  At  this  Morris,  who  had  been  gradually  boiling  up  during  the  inter- 
view, boiled  ovn  If  you  want  dirt,’  he  broke  out.  ‘you  can  find  that  in  the  street 
lo  the  street  the  offended  customer  turned,  and  that  was  the  end  of  his  dealings 
with  Morris  and  Company”  (MACKAIL,  l,  pp  313-4).  1 he  source  of  this  story  is 
to  t>e  found  in  GW< re  WardU’s  Memorials  of  William  Morris,  189?,  BM  \dd  Mss 

45  350  (p  11). 

1 v “ a rich  rnan  (so-called)  I never  either  can  or  will  become  nav , l am  trvmg  in  a 
feeble  way  to  be  more  thrifty  - whereof  no  more,  lest  I boast  now  and  be  disgraced 
at  Christmas”  iTo  Mrs  Burne-Jones,  23  August  1882,  Utters,  p.  160). 

16  *’I  should  very  much  like  to  make  the  business  quite  a success,  and  it  can  t be.  un- 

less 1 work  at  it  mvself  I must  say,  though  1 don’t  call  myself  money  greedy,  a 
smash  on  that  side  would  be  a terrible  nuisance.  I have  so  many  serious  troubles, 
pleasures,  hopes  and  fears,  that  I have  not  time  on  mv  hands  to  be  ruined  and  gel 
reaiiv  poor  above  all  things  it  would  desttov  my  freedom  of  work,  which  is  a dear 
delight  to  me'  (To  Mrs  Coronio.  11  February  Utters,  p 53) 

17  sc<  the  description  of  n left  bv  May  MORRIS,  < \\  \|||  pp  \\  if!  \\| 
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Ma%  MOXRIn  II.  p XXIV 
2*>  .Vlj/vh  ll>  l*u**  p ||7 
fb«  . p 118 

Ins  4*1500  li  November  l%5  p J5/I 

W th r iolrre'Viflf  ch«p«rr  fWKkd  Afutrm  W Smanlt  in  Manon  LahW. 
book  7V  1 r.  Hmtekoii  pp  10-44 

'Hi*  head  tlwAV*  to  much  bun ed  m h»»  *ork  Hut  I don'i  think  r*  d 
in*  «»v,n*  Irki”  riv  Flo*«  liunwr  niodr«tiy  </»«.  p 1 5/ II * (5  MACKAI! 

II  p *5  ' in  ihe  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  he  strangeN  incunoo* af  .> 

divdiuH  ' 

II  :: :«;:oo  library  M«s  ban  Manno.  California.  I SA 
MACK.AIL  I p 214 
/W  II.  pp  <M-S. 
p 203 

MV  KML  I p 154 

sbe  i«  an  accidental  person  with  whom  I hair  nothing  whatever  to  do  iLe::- 


p 50). 

30.  AW.  ; '2  However  in  his  will  Morris  left  an  annual  income  ol  i 130  to  Bcs^v 
set  rrtcr  of  5 December  1915  from  S Cockerell  to  May  Mums,  B M Add  M*> 
;2  "4  and  the  letter*  from  Jane  Morris  to  S Cockerell  preserved  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum). 

V t W II.  p XII  May  MORRIS.  I,  p 66 
*2  Isom,  j>  231 

3;  c * Markad  < manuscripts  (Walthamstow  Mss,  J 163-6)  and  the  letter*  sen:  bs 
Mj.  k^ii  to  S Cockerell  in  September  1898  (B  M Add  Mss  52~Vi; 

: 4 ldrrrtm  pp  38h-9;  Walthamstow  Mss,  J.  143. 

35  /** 


36.  VoifAeTV,  MOQflUCh.  p 106. 

I"  IsiUrt,  p.  W9% 

38  .VWr  5 A< vijkfTf.  Nonesuch,  p 135. 
a ; ,4t(  a Sm  ms  Thirty  1882.  Lh  MIRE,  p 51. 

4;  7 ,4eU  1882,  MACMILLAN,  pp  193,  196.  198 

4?  M#  4e?  f U14  P*  Ait  18^9,  Nonesuch,  pp  335-6. 

J ^ / r A ; o*#  A'thiSertuTf  :«r  Cuik^alton,  1881,  JACKSON,  p 261. 

44.  /W.  p 255 
4>  , pp  255-6 

4C  Ihi-  paternalistic  illusion  was  long-lasting  and.  a year  after  his  conversion  to 
wiahtm  he  still  wrote  ‘ Now  once  more  I will  say  that  we  well-to-do  people 
of  un  >a,t jo  low  Art  have  for  our  l>est  work  the  raising  of  the  siandardcf 
Uie  Amnruc  the  people"  ( Art  and  Snaatism,  1884.  Nonesuch,  p.  63o) 

4 MARX  and  ILNCiELS  74e  Communist  Manifesto,  pp  23-4 
4**  here  and  there  a few  men  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  moved  b\  their 
t«*nvtcr*e  4i«id  insight  may  ind  will  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  working 
classes  . (Lf$tent  p !90i 

49  * The  middle  classes  will  one  day  become  conscious  ol  the  discontent  of  the 
proletariat;  Iwrforr  r hat  some  will  have  renounced  thetr  class  and  cast  in  their  lot 
with  the  working  men,  influenced  by  love  of  justice  and  insight  mfu  fails”  {Art 
undn  fttdoLtw  \HH\  JACJCSON,  p 1 53) 

>0.  In  inf  rod  oc  mg  him.  Dr  Clatte  spoke  of  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  the  most 
gifted  artisrK  gcruu*  ni  our  day  had  associated  himself  with  a movement  that  war 
everywhere  • ondrumed  a*f  being  but  the  expre»sjon  of  sordid  and  uncultured  dis* 
ion  rent.  3et  rn>  «>ne  could  say  that  VAiliiam  Moms  was  uih  ultured  oi  had  anv 
reason  »«  a wordly  * t)$e  to  be  dmonfented  with  his  ku  It  was  because  nf  his 
extraordinary  gift  of  (Milibcal  and  artistic  insight  that  be  realised  more  kero!> 
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than  did  thr  men  of  his  c!as>  the  hopeless  ugliness  and  injustice  of  our  present 
so  ial  system  and  was  in  revolt  against  it  William  Morris  was  not  only  a prophet 
of  Socialism  but  was  himself  a prophet  s of  Socialism  (Bruce  CLASH*  R U . nm 
\/  'ns  and  the  Parly  Pay*  *}  the  Socialist  Movement,  p 23 ! According  to  Glasicr,  the 
lecture  m question  w,i<  "Misers  and  the  \\ a>  Chet  . delivered  in  1 dinhurgh  on  I " 
November  1884,  but  he  is  certainly  mistaken,  because  that  lecture  was  t haired  bv 
Robert  Buist  (cf  LE  MIRE,  p 224). 

31  May  MORRIS,  I.  p 67 

32  letters,  p 200 

33.  MACK  AIL.  11,  p 38 

34  We  read,  for  example,  from  the  pen  of  a certain  F Richardson,  in  the  Arm/.-/ 
Methodist  Quarterly  Revieu  of  July  1802,  p 423  "This  Modern  Motes  of  Socialism 
prefers  the  ease  and  luxury  of  commercial  Eg\pt  to  the  arduous  and  risky  labour 
of  leading  the  hosts  to  their  promised  land  " 

33.  a few  years  ago  thr  movement  was  confined  to  a few  persons,  of  education 
and  of  superior  intelligence,  most  of  whom  belonged  by  position  to  the  middl* 
classes"  (“Why  1 am  a Communist",  Liberty  February  I8()4  p 14/l«  Bax's 
memoirs  provide  identical  evidence  "It  is  noteworthy  in  this  connexion  that  the 
Socialism  of  the  eighties  and  even  the  early  nineties  - i t\.  the  new  scientific 
Socialism  of  Marx  and  all  that  implied  - was  mainly  a middle-class  movement 
l*he  working  classes,  to  whom  in  the  nature  of  things  the  movement  ought  to  have 
appealed,  were  largely  apathetic  and  unresponsive  in  this  country  lor  ,i  long  time 
I he  work  of  education  in  the  new  social  and  economic  views  was  mainly  done  by 
middle-classmen.  (E  Belfort  Bax  Remtntst  ernes  and  Reflexions  of  a Mid-  and”  l ate  1 V- 
torum,  pp.  71-2)  In  a lecture  given  in  1884,  Misery  >md  the  Way  Out.  Morns  ex- 
claimed: here  I stand  before  you.  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  this  happy 

class,  so  steeped  in  discontent,  that  I have  no  words  which  will  express  ii  ms 
case  is  not  so  uncommon  among  men  of  my  class  nay  the  members  of  the  S |)  I 
who  address  you  arc  by  no  means  all  of  them  working-men.  there  are  plenty  *4 
them  who  are  in  the  same  position  as  myself"  (May  MORRIS  II  p IW>) 

36.  LE  MIRE,  pp  144-3  of  the  typewritten  edition 

3 Cf  Henry  S.  SALT:  Seventy  Tears  Among  Savages,  pp  61-2 

38  Edward  C A R RENTER  Xiy  Days  and  Dreams . p 46 

3(>  E.  Belfort  BAX  Reminiscences  and  Reflexions  oj  a M id-and-LaU  l ntormn.  pp  l~3-82 

60  Chushichi  rSUZUKI:  //  M flyndman  arul  British  Sciolism,  pp  2(»-K,  92  140-4 

m 

61  THOMPSON,  p 348,  Chushichi  TSUZUKL  op  at . p 49 

62.  Chushichi  TSUZUKi,  ibid 

63.  "There  was  Hyndman  in  his  immaculate  frock  coat  and  high  hat.  theie  was 
Morris,  dressed  in  his  usual  blue  serge  suit  and  soft  hat.Joynes  m his  aesthetic 
dress,  Champion  looking  every  inch  the  military  man;  f rost  looking  cver\  inch 
the  aristocrat,  Quelch  and  myself  in  our  everyday  working  clothes  1 am  sure  we 
made  an  impression  on  that  day"  (Jack  WILLIAMS  “From  the  Past  to  the 
Present'*,  Justice,  13  January  1914.  p 2/1) 

64  H M.  HYNDMAN:  The  Record  oj  am  Adventurous  Lift,  p 23 2 (The  spelling  'I  Jama 
is  Hyndman V) 

OS  V 1 LENIN  On  Britain,  (Moscow  . 1939),  passim  and  particularly  pp  88,  111-6. 

131 

66  “1  found  myself  clubless  in  London,  which  at  first  was  a curious  sensation  for  me" 
(H.  M HYNDMAN,  op.  at  p 416). 

67.  Cf.  the  very  characteristic  portrait  Gla&in  sketches  of  him  Hyndman.  striking  in 
appearance,  with  his  long.  Bowing  senatorial  beard,  his  krrn,  restless,  sr arching 
ryes,  and  full  intellectual  brow,  dressed  in  the  city  best.  Irtn  k-coat  suit  of  thr  day, 
with  full  display  of  white  linen  - his  whole  manner  alert,  pushful,  and,  s1-1;  I jav. 
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68. 

69 

70. 


domineering  - looked  the  very  erobodun™  / 

capitalist  ideology , a man  of  the  world  a P u 

(GLASIER,  op  cit.,  p 29).  W’  a f« £ * 

•Sec,  for  example,  HYNDMAN , op  at 


p 165 
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71. 


76 


CP  Dona  TORK  fm  Mom  and  ho  Trntt,  i,»  204  " 
i nat,  as  Marx  said,  the  emancipation  of  the  worker, 
the  workers  themselves  ts  true  in  the  sense  that  we  ,*  ' *" 

.Socialists,  any  more  than  wr  can  ac|„eve  af>a 
Kepubhcans.  But  a slave-class  cannot  be  fr,rd  J^'V 
leadership,  the  initiative,  the  teaching.  the  orMn.u>*  771!  J 

; 7 * a"“w* diffwen‘ ^r- 4nd « 7 : • • 

life  (HYNDMAN,  op  at  . pp  432-3). 

“The  Principles  of  Juttitx",  Jiaiut,  )9  January  law  f,  4 i ll  <•  , 
l SUZUKI,  op  at  . p 52 

72.  “That  unutterable  and  sickening  misery  of  win.)  * p*  ...  4f, 
reaching  us  as  if  from  some  distant  unhappy  loun'ry  <4  Mtwr,  w,  , . 
expect  to  hear”  (Art  under  Plutocracy,  IW3,  JACK SOY  | :u 

73.  “.  . .the  poor  wretches,  the  newt  <>l  whom  wr  ot  t/.<-  mi44;r  ■ ^ 

receiving  with  tuch  nail  wonder  and  honor  t Put  p 144  I,  .. 
again  “/  confess  / have  never  dared  to  mwl/  ro»i*n  'he  heiv 

pie  though  I have  seen  them  in  the  strer**  and  pv  ... 

(Mnery  and  the  Hay  (Jut,  1884.  May  MOBRI>  If  ;> 

74.  ,4r/  and  the  Beauty  of  the  Earth,  1881  |A(  K>0,S  t 

75.  “Most  true  it  is  that  whiles  I am  sitting  at  h'»rir  ;.i  *»k  nr  *»  '>  «•  • 

to  a ple.is.inf  life  around  me  whi<  h rnerr  (burnt  4«  «eerr*  i*/«  *;>»■•  «/  - 
hear  outside  brutal  and  drunken  we*  muflei  .<  with  ^“•ene  ... 

coarie  tonea  the  pleanure  of  the  (an  tpru:g  Sunday  i hf  i r mr<  .j 

tyof  my  own  heart  and  would  stir  «.e  imofury  a*aowt  <h*  • (<et 
not  remember  that  these  alto  ate  my  lelio* » merely  ■ ■ * ■ 

And  (hen  indeed  I tail  a-wondrnn*  at  the  nranr  »'  *•" 

nimti.ime  which  has  armed  me  lor  doing  a'< d «•"'<  * - 

which  I didn't  make  myaelf,  but  wat  t*>m  into  the  4ae->  » 

Society,  1881,  May  MORRIS,  I.  pp  A-' I •' 

"l)o  you  know,  when  / see  a poor  devil  drunk  an ) In  I ‘ 
from  my  arsf/imral  prr(f|ilioni.  a **  ’*  f ' ^ 
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ft”  (To  Mt  Hi  tmm*  — » 

77.  ‘ Indeed  I have  been  shamed  when  1 have  th.  •!«» 
happy  working  hours  and  the  unj mi»rd.  urn™  ..>•!*• 

whirh  most  men  are  rondritmed  to  ( to  the  Mt*>.  4 l 

, . the  contrast*  ol  nt  h and  pis*  ***  unewd*1  • 
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t.  Maurwe  IstJ*'*  '* 
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Tsv  » 

;Aa/.  p 166)  Gf 

Miurkt,  Iff  July  JHH\.  tM.n  p l^t) 

#\  » .ashamed  of  my  own  pout  ton  * ( Jo  ( 

Bruce  CLASIEH  H'tilmm  If**™  0*  »'*  l>*»  « v,#  J ^ . < 1 * 

" ,n  write  of  shame  in  one  • J*rtrrf  ^ ^ ^ <?.-r 

Wofif ' CtWHfutfrtf,  19  February  IW  J’  ♦!/!  ^ lt14  ‘ 

r latte*,  as  we  are  frffin/i  more  eamrtOMi  iW  **hat  we  ^ ^ ^ ^ p* 

and  more  httrful  and  i *>mefnpnhle  «u  i h#/ w/ie^  and  or  heft 

■Dtttavar  • Q| 


81 


Policy,  or,  (he  lnconv*om*t  at  Mrahn^r.  ^ 

Novemher  1887,  p U)5/fJ)/#  we  suffer  mrre^  »rB  ^ 

idouinhf  of  the  mast  of  and  ftruUhtv  V 

cta*i*u#hne«s  M (Afarn  Me  Ji/rp  (JkJ  lsH4  Ma> 

MThe  dtwnmartt  t las.sef  are  unr**\  aitK‘*  ut  i<«j.  hrd  .‘5 
rond>ti«m  of  tlioMr  fhrv  govern.  (IHOMW*N  p Bil' 


iFM  4MC  ^r> 

u r *r! 


, , , W-e*’  M rP^-  - 

^ # / 4 gsrs  «a 

r*ft  . ^ ^^J*'*,***' 

^ ^ # ji*aef  * * ******  -*•*****  M{gd  ^ 

-n4j  ^r^77nar  **  **,1+* 

,e*“  *,,*e  ^ u * 

Vtv  **  "*71^  *^jSrT  it*  4 ' *4***ta  ****** 

•*"  ^s  irse*^  ^ ,K»t  :> 

k voaa-  e . w 

•*  r^T  .rw**'**-'  T iw  4*^  _ by 

-7*W'l*,**f  ,V*r  mtditf* ***  _ , / 

Vi  MI*L  P ;4  ' ^ *«  and  U*a4^  ^ 

gijdunl 


,^t« 


am*  o 


leu 
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that  eflr»t,  (tut  I %or  death  enough  now  that  onf'i  relation*  with  the  former  ur 
mote  artifn  uil  t>\  far  than  with  the  latter  Still  as  to  t ho*r  who,  however  h|aiwt|\ 
and  hhmderingK , are  struggling  towards  a certain  stage  in  ihf  pn*rr\s  ^ 
humanity  wh«  h a:!  w ho  hast  thought  and  studied  know  to  l>r  vound and powibic 
I <re  how  a man  t an  hr  Ip  comm#  forward  and  preferring  thrive  the  h<ht  of 
hw  v.u  iiiU  ami  i learner*  of  vuion  Hr  (comparatively)  wealthy  people  who 
uep  intw»  thr  movement,  stand  at  %u<h  an  obvious  disadvantage  amongst  the 
to  H M \dd  Ms#  SO  >4|,  fM  49-50)  Incidentally  it  is  nouceahte  that 
Ma\  still  retained  the  paternalistic  attitude  that  her  father  had  already  discarded 
1 hr  H fV'  ( .’i  w.  18S5%  > pp  1 14-5  Already,  in  1884.  he  wrote  to  Mrs 
Burne-Jones  of  thr  rarl\  indications  of  revolution  “ , as  vou  know  some  ol  us 
wrem  to  see  vgns  of  this  on  thr  wsy,  at  which  I admit  that  thr  flesh  of  this  hanger- 
on  i*t  the  capitalist  class  trrmblcs  though  his  spirit  is  willing  (1st  June  1884, 
IjrtU* i.  p 

w O r/u  j>rr orient  a:^alssi<  of  this  poeni  by  Jessie  KOCMANOVA  7V /Wf* 
<y  HWmm  p 201 

W IliOVfPsON.  p 042 

KICI  BM  Add  Mss  50  541  (80). 

H»I  O 1 ven  age  has  had  it>  hopes,  hopes  that  look  to  something  beyond  the  ufeof 
the  lire  itself,  hopes  that  tr\  to  pierce  into  the  future.  . in  sober  truth  it  ma\  *fu 
fyr  that  the*e  hopes  are  but  a reflection  in  those  that  live  happib  and  comfonahh 
of  the  vain  longing!  of  those  others  who  suffer  with  little  power  of  expressing  'he*r 
sufferings  m an  audible  voice  (7 he  lh*p*t  •/  Cuih^atum.  1885.  &?v>  p M 

,02  On  Ihomas  Binning,  see  THOMPSON,  pp  442-3. 

103  T orrespondence*  C&mmomvmt>  25  February  1888.  p 61  II 

\\H  The  general  tone  of  these  attacks  is  indicated  bv  the  following  a?x wymoo 
$nij>pet  There  is  nothing  of  the  lean  and  hungrv-Jookmg  poet  in  his  appearance 
7 “here  is  far  more  of  the  prosperous  saving,  of  course,  what  suggestion  of 

;v>esv  and  resolution  may  reside  in  the  sombrero  His  home  at  Hammersmith  ,s 
an  artist  k*  paradise  Socialists  and  painters  abound  there  * ( Th*  £>  i *.  Xove moe. 
IK88.  p 1/VI. 

105  LfU** f.  p '3.  MACKAIL.  I>  p 324 

j < v>  in  an  account  of  a debate  w hich  took  place  in  Cambridge  in  1884.  we  read  Mr 
W.iiiam  Moms  at  once  rose  to  repi\  to  the  personal  question,  and  to  confess  [hi\ 
whde  not  a capita*:  in  the  ordmarv  sense  of  the  word,  he  must  admit  to  his  e*r 
co  ns<#ence  that  he  was  one  of  a class  that  lives  upon  the  Labour  of  other  peopie 
\JusUt*.  23  February  1884,  p.  6/11) 

)<T  i am  not  a very  rw.h  n*an  he  said  during  a public  meeting  at  Somers  Towr, 
i?yc  'nineties  KVen  Cat  roll  “William  Moms  amor.x  the  Reds  \ Eimmef 
September  1933  p 353  N “I  am  not  quite  a rich  man.  as  nch  men  gc 
nowadays*  hr  said  in  Glasgow  replying  to  a question,  and  adding  but  2 w 
richer  than  1 ought  to  be  compared  with  the  mass  of  mv  feiiows;  or  rather 
perhaps.  2 sr.^li  say  the*  are  poorer  than  the*  oueht  to  be  GLASltR.  * nC  p 
109/ 

SO*  A veteran  tilaagc <w  Green  debater.  Oid  John  Tories  as  herv  in  speech  as  » the 
colour  of  bi*  hair,  but  wirhaj  brimful  of  good  humour  made  a breerv  onslaught  m 
iTgr  An  Socialists  who  designed  siik  curtains  and  ve*»et  cushions*  and  got 
exit  tuad-phixrd  books  bound  in  Russian  leather . » hah  onh  the  *d:<  *pooger»  or 
fhe  t<^  of  thr  worker*  couid  afford  to  buy  * ” iGLASIER  sW 

* 3^  Buz  as  time  passeo  he  began  to  question  whai  sremec  to  be  ;bc  cowradx rtedt  ia 
hfc  For  hi#  groaz  hope  ui  the  fururt  was  fee  an  an  made  bv  the  petcie  ane  far 
•-1*  a*  a jo>  for  the  maker  ana  the  user'  and  the  good*  he  t^aaoe  wen 

tirvonc  r.^e  mearu  os  sunp*  pe->pie  Aa  rhu  qoe*t»c.;nc  tressed  on  ruro  rwe  aad 
«*r  ht  lumed  towaro*  Sooal«n  ar*c  preaching  co  thr  Democrao  of  V? 
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kill 


\„trs  to  tk*  /«U  hut  I.  Chelptft  II 
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l^.unf  * part  of  hit  life”  (May  MORRIS,  Walthamstow  Mss,  J 191) 

U(  June  I 884  (Lett ft  St  p 200) 

0 lhf  nohlr  i 1.1*3  ol  hiingm-oKi  in  which  I myseU  belong"  (Mn  fry  and  tk*  lift} 
Uu(.  1884,  Muy  MORRIS.  IT  P lsM  But  hr  adds,  111  »*nie  ^<Uirr.  mi 

dressing  hi*  working  i UiS  listener*  wr  despise  flir  * \;\>s  of  idle  slavr.,.wnrf* 
,,lu»vr  u»,  whose  hangers-on  wr  .tie  if  you  distrust  ux  brtausr  wr  arc  their 
hangrn-on.  At  least  make  use  ol  us  for  the  furtherance  of  the  cause"  (Ihid  p 1 >H> 
It  is  to  tlu*  point  to  retail  that  in  1HH  \ Morn*  had  not  yet  taken  up  a stand  against 
a policy  of  palliative*  and  stepping-stones,  and  that  he  shared  Hyndtnan  » views 
on  the  point 

1 his  letter  wai  published  in  I hr  Standard  on  23  November  1883,  p 5/\  11  (and  not 
the  22nd.  as  Thompson  mistakenly  say*,  p 36?,  n.  2),  it  ix  reproduced  in  Utter* 
pi>  190-1.  hut  the  last  sentence  of  the  letter  has  been  tut  by  Philip  Henderson, 
lattrrj,  p.  191. 

Justice,  23  February  1884.  p 6/11. 

When  La<ly  Burne-Jones  allowed  Mat  kail  to  publish  extrac  ts  from  Morris's 
letters,  she  made  a selection,  and  what  became  of  the  letters  she  kepi  is  not  known 
(cf  THOMPSON,  p.  204)  - There  is  more  evidence  of  Morris's  doubts  in  a 
passage  from  a letter  from  G.  Wardle  to  S Cockerell.  24  August  1898  ",  he  had 
ideas  of  putting  the  Q(ueen)  Sq|uarc|  business  on  a profit -slianng  basis"  (May 
MORRIS,  11.  p 603) 

This  is  an  argument  which  he  took  up  again  the  follow  ing  year  in  connection  with 
social  measures  that  the  employers  might  take  " .thus  do  we  the  well-to-do  and 
prosperous  dull  the  sting  of  conscience  . " (Socialism,  1885.  Mav  MORRIS,  IT  p 

193). 


118  Utters,  pp.  196-200. 

119  IM.,  p.  19?. 

*20  The  Journals  of  Thomas  James  CaMm-Sanderso*.  1.  p P4. 

12T  Dus  letter,  dated  21  April  1884,  appeared  as  an  appendix  to  an  article  entitled  A 
Dav  in  Surrey  with  William  Morris",  published  in  Juk  1886  b\  The  Century 
Magazfx  It  was  reproduced,  following  the  article  in  The  Gazette  of  the  John  Leins 
Partnership,  1?  March  1962,  p 159/11. 

122  MACKA1L,  II.  p 135,  Letters . p 196  Mav  MORRIS,  11  pp  603-4  G Wardle 
explained  the  system  in  detail  in  his  manuscript  Memonais  BM  Add.  Ms? 

45  350,  p.  31). 

123  Saturday  feats*.  10  January  1885.  p.  43/1 

124  The  Oxford  Times,  28  February  1885,  p 4/VII. 

125  Cassell  s Saturday  Journal,  18  October  1890.  p.  81/111. 

126  GLVS1ER.  op  ett , pp  62.  65 

12  Owen  CARROLL  * 'William  Morris  among  the  Reds’.  Et+nma*  23  September 

1933.  p 351/11 

‘28  Notes  on  News",  CWw vuac.  14  December  1889.  p 393/11 
’29  On  this  subject,  see  the  excellent  pages  in  THOMPSON,  pp  821 
*30  h*<t  . pp  822-3  F Kitz1*  anicle  appeared  in  Eraedom  in  Mav  1916 
131  ‘ Morns  was  evidently  pleased  to  find  himself  in  a smaller  compai.\ . and  espei  iai- 
fir.  so  I thought,  on  discovering  that  those  present  belonged  to  the  working  class 
He  seemed,  cunousiv  enough,  ac  1 then  and  on  many  other  occasion  noted,  when 
in  the  company  of  strangers,  to  fee.  more  at  home  and  freer  when  amune  working 
men  than  when  among  men  of  his  own  class  GLASIER.  jp  «.*  p 6n) 
132"  a blunderer  who  had  utd  to  the  only  unconverted  man  at  a lahtt  p nr,  ,n 
Dublin,  to  prove  that  equality  came  ca»\  I was  brought  up  a gent  ‘email  and  now 
as  you  can  *ee  associate  w*h  ail  vorts’  and  left  wounds  thereby  that  rankled  after 
twenty  years  M (W.  B YLATS.  Amiodtofraphun,  p l ?6. 

133  GLASIEBU  op  ol . p 67 


IIW/mM  Worn*  /<„  l lh,.,i;n 

*‘4  l|  |ti  IM4  |>  IV/,  ||,<  Ull»i  h.  t Hint*  I «/<•)•!•  (/«  mi  p |v»m, 

mii*I  *><«»»  I mMm  U<  «d<#«tily  HtritiUHiNl 

M i r»i H g'Jh  t Ur*t****/i  *t  \1.*m  HM  A4H  M«  4>  Wt  ^ y, } 

"hmmUj  »%  «n|'ph#t{  hy  jmi.M  J.rmfidoi,  M i/ii4*l  Mhttu,  ilmhi  •/  „ 

* ’ i/f»  }||«  V tout  t»y  Htiilrtlfi  i Id  kr  Uv  t|*r  » oijrt  f'lttni  l»y  F W«M|  ]/t 

H *//♦  4*||  |.  JO 

* Vl  • I •)»*  **♦  w » tpion  <4  it  g«v#M  i»y  \ mihn  I 4Mnit  lit  the  4Hw  li  j»o# Hwif  Mom*  ♦ 
Ifite#  f/,u  u |»|.  I * h / 1 |J  t‘  ^/1),  m»  iflt«i  Muy  MOM K J Vi  iTKifMifiH  (,\y 
Hill,  j«ji  XXX  XXXII 

I l».«  • laMuJti  tl.io*  in  tft*fcr  l»rnu!)|iil  rjiin^t  aiwl  win?  of  thr  wii/Iu  tahirli  W 

IIm  Mifrli  out  KiiihIi  *tll  Into  fv^ti  *)»»*>  nut  l#t»nM  h«vr  mu^lrd  wiihtf* 
tbiyt  I J*4vr  tf+mtti  my  MMfVntrn  lurl  ««  nn  rmployrf  would  but  «t  n 
(i  >»rn  < MMM  >11  tM  ) 

M*  MAI  KMI  II  j.  \SS 

IW  Nfo*«  flit  If  f iMt  |l  |M| 

1 4<i  t tin  ««»>>'•  <>i*n  Milling  t lull  my  infirm  uii  |i  at  they  a\t , thntdfl  bf  Jmj!  tftiofkr 

• "MiM.hi,  M'h  « of  il.r  uMliirh  and  I thiill  ttymc  to  work  for  tit*  i onuuimff V,  And 

K»>‘  it  tl  « Im  • ,r  f»t  of  wloilrvff  talrnt  in  %klil  I poitf-M,  (of  lh<*  *.i  0»r  Wftfrn  that  I dr* 
tn.iitd  I n .»imI  tb^t  the  u,.ii»h»  ifMihl  ntlntd  to  pay,  undo  4 jtrojrri  rmnofiiK  «mI 
m«»»  * .•Hi,!.  to  rs  rt  y workman  dutfiroifi,  bid  k*fruth,  o>  bn<kUyn  in  thr 

Ufnt  (il  ASlt  K ,'i  , »/  |i|i  |04>  10),  "whuirvrr  »«lvnntrtKt'^  wf  r»vff 

«mIh  m wr  ‘4 f • willing  nud  4n*i<«4l  lo  Kivr  uj)  il  l»y  doiriK  vvf  ‘ 'tin  win  a f!f<rnt  lib 
I* * i tmifrHvrt  ( M i \riy  ntui  ifie  Hay  Out,  | HM4 , M4y  MOKMI^  II,  |» 

1 

HI  n.  0f  Uu  hit*"*  IHHK  Mrty  MOKKlS,  II,  |t  4S#i 

hi  u\ y jMr*itnut  u|  a wrll  to  do  m#oi,  noi  %ti(fr>f  ift|<  lti»m  cltMliHilifi  whnh 

ofi|*»r%».  .<  * »*/  king  null  I nt  rvriy  I ImI  th.il  I rni|<lit  hrvrr  Ii4vr  bri^itdfiwn 

tor ..  (Iif  fft.u  in  mI  lOlc  of  tl»r  (jtirtHon  if  tin  Itlr ;il  b.’tH  not  lor*  t<i  in'*  to  >crk 
it  / He.  urn*  *i  Knualttl,  Nonrtuch,  j>  ^>V>) 

14  \ \ %hj;  riu  Mofri«  % j»*ut  br  i*  hrr  fmhrronj*  169  o(  fjir  Nofi^uch  rdilton, 

viltrt  flavour  hrr  ^rmuUalhri  tfu(rut(hrrul  thr  Kunnymtdr  rpitodr 

J44  t f < A*ia  h.*'-  not  iinJikr  4 /r/y  pk.mtnt  -»n<l  un.illn  trd  young  lady 

/f4,4f.  \,.thr*t  Soni*%wf  h,  p 1 7 1 ) hUcwhrrr  Morn*  «|>rak»  of  Ikt  41/1  ol  ji  “town 
nudjitvi  t Jbt'/ , p J 4 $) 

14.  Looktoy.  h»4 k»*nr.  1H89.  M-ty  MORRIS,  H,  j>p.  X>2*3. 

I4<i  Si->»  i frttfn  \tfthetf,  Noormx  h Jj  J3| 

1 4 T cn  IHH/i  Norn  vk  l»,  p VW  Wr  find  herr  .*  ( unoui  jioIiIk  xtion  wf 

Krt»r  ir  %r*oo.  % thfoty  itl  thr  *'c nt hurtle  iriri*n(Mof  utopia  Hut  thr  «}>iMiualti»»< 
|.hil»rvopl»M  only  t oiooirrrd  tfio  '<  ;«iharn»  in  u«  moral  ^sjird,  mu  ukmg  into 
«M<ootit  h *»  oiigtn  in  a V(  f>  |>.ir 1 1<  uUr  %«x  mI  drirrmioxtion  LK  Sf,NNi 

/ miff  4*  A4tn*Jr  (tin/mlt,  p,  707) 

J4H  Vo/  i frvm  \ rrb,re,  Honruufh,  p J97  I fir  moigf  could  fir  ft  memory  of  ihrrx- 
I r^of  din^ry  »lcw  rtf  if  ion  of  .t  thrrdcmng  norm  m //«#•  (Went  „f  Ruh.vH  irrm 
IHS9,  by  MI  KIDIIH  (nj  J M l)eiU  und  Son«,  pp  459-60) 


Foreword  of  Furt  II 

l /he  4fl  of  the  /V/j />/✓,  |g79,  Monrviich,  p.  S3S 

\*t  t»ui  the  /'e^te.  1KM  V May  MORRIS  ]J  ,,  v;4 

3 May  MORRIS,  J|.  p o22 

4 MACKAll*  I p 219 
t. etter j,  pp.  244-7 


,\oUt  to  the  /ret  Hart  //,  ( hapier  / 

P»rt  II,  Chapter  I 


x* 


! IHHS,  Sigm,  pf>  90- 1 

I *•»;•*»  AppendU  I.  p W 

{ NfA(  KAIL  II  P M';  II"  date  »•  t#l  utTnr  »n,r,r%t  * nionih  lain  Mi, mu  do 

i ,rve  red  and  devoured  Capital 

5 I etten,  p 24  7, 

6 Commonweal,  January  1886,  pp  5/11,  6/1 

7 See  il»<*  facttmde  of  the  le< ture  programme  published  in  /stten,  p.  23* 

H Hrw  r f, EASIER  William  Mom*  ami  the  hnrly  Day\  a)  the  Sannhti  Movement,  p 68 
«>  Mot/ 1 f//c,pi/j  hoteumfd  by  William  Mornt  May  MORRIS,  I.  p 28*7 
10  IWiuiMOKl  f/7o^iu  fed  Everyman),  p 51  See  Juittce  and  Stxtahim,  Appendix 

l.p  57V 

)l  /A<  Uopn  o/  (noli  tat  ton,  1885,  Signs,  p;  101. 

17  K MARX,  Capital,  pp  791  and  808  Sre  n\%o  A Contribution  to  the  Cnltqu*  uf  Hohtval 

Economy,  p.  117 

M Hr  who  Mint  may  read  the  fair  of  this  change  and  Os  mivtic*  in  the  writings  of 
More  and  laitiiner”  (Architecture  and  Hit tary,  1884,  May  MORRIS,  1.  p 136), 
the  yeomen  whose  first  rut  lion  was  lamented  so  touc  him<ly  by  the  high- 
minded  More  and  tin • valiant  Latimer”  (Art  and  Souahtm,  1884,  Nonesuch,  p 
639);  ’ I wo  representative  Englishmen  have  left  m thrir  writ  mgs  full  token*  of 
liow  bitterly  tln«  spoliation  of  the  people  w.n  lelt  Sir  Thoma*  More,  one  of  the 
niosi  high-minded  and  cultivated  gentlemen  ol  hi*  period  a Catholic  and  a mar- 
tyt  to  hi*  honesty  in  that  cause  was  one  Hugh  Latimer,  a yroman  i ton,  the  very- 
type  of  rough  Lnglish  honesty,  a protestanf  and  a martyr  to  his  honesty  in  that 
t *iu*e  was  another,  and  now  once  more  it  seems  as  though  the  *xe  of  More  and 
the  faggot  of  laittmer  had  «! ill  left  their  spirit*  with  u*  to  produce  fruit  who  h thry 
in  then  life-tunr,  no  not  even  More  himself  c ould  ever  dream  would  come  to  pass 
(Art  and  Labour,  1884,  LE  MIRK,  pp  107-8) 

M Vi<  lor  1)1  j |H  )N  I L 'Utopie  et  le  roman  utopique  dam  la  Literature  anglanr,  pp  84  el  try. 

15  See  Appendix  I,  p.  579 

16  Ihoma*  MORE,  Utopia,  pp  51-2 

17  l hid , p 131. 

1 8 Ibid  , pp  60. 1 . 

19  Ibid , pp.  70-1. 

20  Ibid.,  p 58 

21  Ibid , p.  75. 

22  Ibid.,  p 76 

23  /hid , pp.  23,  24,  25,  37,  65-6. 

24  Ibid.,  p 66 

25  Ibtd  . p.  79. 

2(#  /bul , p 68. 

27  Ibid , pp  90-4 

28  /hid , pp  60-1 

29  Ibid  , p.  71-3. 

30  Ibid  , p.  63 

31  Ibid.,  pp  50,  103*4. 

32  Ibid , pp  132-3 
33.  Ibid,,  p.  69 

34  Ibid  . p 64  One  should  not,  however,  give  too  much  importanc  e to  this  fact  R 
W < CHAMBERS  (Thomas  More,  pp  54-5)  points  out  that  the  practice  of  putting 
children  into  other  houses  as  page*  went  on  longer  in  England  than  on  the  Conti- 
nent and  oc  c asioned  disapproving  surprise  among  foreign  visitors 


* S CSSSSSi*,*  St  SftifcsK'sr 


W tiium  \4«mt  The  M**hu  frtwmn 


■‘  *n  IN  *orrosfairtioo  to  her  French  edirson  at  l ttp*  ,p  4«  Siarvrr  Bortttr 
pvi*e*  aptruon  *,a’  'he  objection  raised  bv  More  **»  to  weak  as  t*a;:*. 
P***  J ^V  fcrnr.A^  ft  cnijini*  Nnwi  from  that  ik'.t|  m daio^ur  »hxh  oiMn 
hf»  P«l  ®f  an  nt»remfl>  hveiv  tew 

* NfM.  pp  4M 
/W.  pp  5-9 
IF* . p 99 

R W CHAMBERS  7U«  4/w*.  p «ft 
1 1+*  p V1 
/fad,  p *9 

Hns  short  introduction  u reproduced  ir  May  MORRIS.  I.  pp  289-92 
E L l^ary  Hu,*m  i/w,.  /W.  Sanaa*.  pp.  2l**-&,  reoonfc  a cunou 

atatcoao*  «n  th*  connection  VS  hen  the  / :«^w  appeared  with  the  rntroductne 
ar«  D r turr  who  had  ordered  fortv  copies  in  advance,  intending  tbe  booo  :j 
tie  uwd  at  p*vr*  • n the  boys  a>  h»s  school  withdrew  his  order  young  teg, arc 
not  be: '<  allowed  at  that  time  to  keep  such  socialistic  company 
Clap is.  p IIS 

Mas  MORRIS  I pp  290-1 
Chpy,  p 20 
/W.  p 59. 

/hid . p 91 

/fad  p 4' 

R VS  CHAMBERS  Tkmmm  Man,  p 34* 

W>  lahn.  ill  Oaarfii  otd  CnUartt.  p 277 

MAC-KAIL.  II.  pp  *9-90 

bat,cr  » Errmam  »as  a household  word*  C Vs  . XXII.  p XXMI 

aisnost  tne  last  oi  the  oid-sn k place  Utopias'*  lA.  L MORTON  TaLifkA 


90 

41 

92 

4V 


l tap*  p [41/ 

I ,kr  her  »u  r.  all  however  she  was  a beneficent  and  useful  dewy  * ho  die  » 
tare  ***•  touch  (M  was  denied  so  long  as  she  was  obeyed  and  ieared  and  who 
kept  Hundreds  of  thousands  in  those  paths  which  make  hfe  tolerably  happ1-  whe 
-•XU*!  never  rave  beer,  kept  there  otherwise  and  over  whom  a higher  and  racer 
spuRaal  idea:  would  base  had  no  power*  Errufim  p 121 1 
(J  J t Fort  's  penetrating  odgmem.  "‘There  are  three  kinds  of  conneaxxj 
between  the  Miras  of  his  books  and  his  personal  beliefs  sometimes  he  txpresie 
famtcM  sincerely.  sometimes  be  deliberately  jeers  and  h:s  though;  « clad  a 
parados  Humour  or  irony  but  elsewhere  he  juggle*  with  his  ideas  and  ha  ap- 
parent lack  of  eormtion.  although  it  cannot  but  add  spins  to  the  game,  gntst 
K.cranr  .v*  ^r*rea I and  disappointing  Sarowr/  Better  p y>i 
**,  lor  example.  J B FORT,  tbtd , p U6 
U H L SLSAMAN  IVtooow  W rtr  pp  1 59-90 

The  very  aaroe  an  ana  grant  of  Moms's  Nowhere",  translating  Motts 
Utopia  meals  an  intention  which  u perhaps  not  purely  ironic 
THOMPSON,  p *02  n 2 

Ronald  U LI.I  K iWtUum  Momi.  Se latum  rnd  Coaonmiary.  p.  ] 5-4  • does  « 
hesitate  to  cal  it  a borrowing 
J B FOR  r «fad  p 32 

A < uriou*  fact  is  tha’  Butler  incidentally  expresses  views  on  artistic  problem!  xr> 
close  to  Morris  s but  »i  would  be  ridiculous  to  look  for  any  derivation  Beth  drr* 
from  the  iamr  » outer  >liat  »s.  the  thought  of  Ruslan  We  read  m £rmfai  I irix 
not  why.  bo?  ail  the  nobirw  arts  hold  so  perfection  for  a very  l nut  moment  Tbb 
toon  rra<  r-  a h^ghi  from  wh-«  h they  beg.n  to  dec  hne.  and  wher.  they  rust  taM 
l*  * * a P**  y tf-*V  «»"•»  Nr  knocked  or.  /oi  an  an  w ,a<  a Za* 

****’'  ^ **  lh*“  Ehere  « no  way  of  mak.ng  ax,  apd  an 


\vu 


\>y.  /-<  A*  Ttxt  Kvt  II.  ( I'lp'.f’  I 


t ,,n  ii  mmi  hr  born  «nrw  *nd  ®ro*  up  from  infancy  .»<  a new  thin*.  woi  km* 
t't  (>wn  salvation  from  rfT.v-t  to  effort  in  all  fr*r  .»nd  tremblinit  (pp  Oj-ft) 

64  brt****  P 236 

\ dwurd  CARPENTER  Wv  Am  ami  thtamu  p 21  Note  in  passim*  that 
Carpenter  m4de  a mistake  of  one  year  And  set  the  incident  in  1886 

66  mackaiu  III  p l44 

6*  See  Mow,  Third  Pah.  Ch.  I 
t$  R JEFFERIES'  iftfr  /Wen,  p 2! 

6Q  />h/.  pp  1-19 

"0  JW..  PP  4Q-52. 

71.  /W  v p 2o6 

/*>*..  pp  45,  54,  56  It  is  probable  that  the  great  lake  in  iUr*  fondon  is,  though  in  a 
broader  vision,  Coates  reservoir,  around  which  move  the  character*  ol  Hm* 


ibid,  pp.  21-4 

74  AW.  pp  24-5. 

T5,  /W  , pp  25-32. 

/W.  pp  35-8 
**7  /W.,  pp  3<M2. 

“6.  " how  much  stranger  it  is  that  any  other  man,  himself  a slave,  < an  be  found  to 
hunt  down  or  to  hang  his  fellow  , vet  the  tyrants  never  lack  executioners''  (/W  , p 
42). 

“He  was  not  a cruel  man.  nor  a benevolent,  neither  clever  nor  foolish,  neither 
strong  nor  weak,  simply  an  ordinary,  a very  ordinarv  being,  who  chanced  to  sit 
upon  a throne  because  his  ancestors  did.  and  not  from  anv  personal  superiors* 

(/W..  p.  90). 

80  He  had  eaten  at  a slave's  table,  and  sat  with  him  face  to  face  Theory  and  prac- 
tice are  often  strangely  at  variance.  He  felt  it  an  important  moment,  he  felt  that  he 
was  himself,  as  it  were,  on  the  balance;  should  he  adhere  to  the  ancient  prejudice, 
the  ancient  exclusiveness  of  his  class,  or  should  he  boldlv  follow  the  dictate  of  his 
mind3  He  chose  the  latter  and  extended  his  hand  to  the  servant  as  he  rose  to  sav 
good-bye**  (Ibid.,  p.  202). 

81  As  himself  ol  noble  birth.  Felix  had  hitherto  seen  thing*  onlv  from  the  point  o! 
view  of  his  own  class.  Now  he  associated  with  groom*,  he  began  to  sre  society  from 
M/ir  point  of  view,  and  recognised  how  feebly  it  was  held  together  by  brute  force, 
intrigue,  cord  and  axe.  and  woman's  flattery'*  (7W.,  p.  219). 

82  “Felix  had  never  dreamed  that  common  and  illiterate  men.  such  as  these  grooms 
and  retainers,  could  have  any  conception  of  reasons  of  State,  or  the  crafty  designs 
of  courts  He  now  found  that,  though  they  could  neither  w rite  nor  read,  they  had 
learned  the  art  of  reading  man  (the  worst  and  lowest  side  of  character)  to  such 
perfection  that  they  at  once  detected  the  motive’'  (Ibid..  p 220) 

83  Felix  thought  that  he  was  himself  a hunter,  and  understood  woodcraft  he  now 
found  how  mistaken  he  had  been.  He  had  acquired  woodcraft  as  a gentleman,  he 
now  learned  the  knave's  woodcraft  They  taught  him  a hundred  tricks  of  which  he 
had  had  no  idea"  (/bid  ). 
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Ibid , pp  43-4 
Ibid  , pp.  44,  62. 

Indeed,  we  nave  fuller  knowledge  of  those  extremely  ancient  times  than  of  the 
people  who  immediately  preceded  us,  and  the  Romans  and  Greeks  are  more 
familiar  to  us  than  the  men  who  rode  in  the  iron  chariots  and  mounted  to  the 
skies"  (Ibid.,  p 24; 

Ibid.,  pp  146-7. 

Ibid.,  p 147 
Ibid  , p 104 

the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  enclosure,  and  the  variety  of  the  products 
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There  was  everything,  fruit  of  all  kinds,  herbs  of  every  species,  plots  specially  <fc. 
voted  to  those  possessing  medicinal  virtues.  This  was  only  one  part  of  the  garden! 
the  orchards  proper  were  farther  dow  n.  and  the  flowers  nearer  the  house  ’ (Ikut 

91  Fhese  buildings  were  put  together  with  wooden  pins,  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  iron,  and  were  ail  (dwellinghouse  included)  roofed  with  red  tile  Lesser  houses 
cottages,  and  sheds  at  a distance  were  thatched,  but  in  an  enclosure  tiles  were 
necessary,  lest,  in  case  of  an  attack,  fire  should  be  thrown”  (Ibid.,  p.  70). 

92  “In  the  front  there  were  originally  only  two  rooms,  extensive  for  those  old  days, 
but  not  sufficiently  so  for  ours"  (Ibid , p.  126). 

93.  Ibid , p.  66 

94  “ he  was  an  expert  and  artistic  workman,  and  his  table  and  his  seat,  unlike  the 
rude  blocks  in  Felix  s room,  were  tastefully  carved”  (Ibid.,  p.  71). 

95.  “This  chest,  though  small,  was  extremely  heavy  and  strong,  being  dug  out  with 
the  chisel  and  gouee  from  a solid  block  of  oak.  Except  a few  parallel  grooves 
there  was  no  attempt  at  ornamentation  upon  it”  (Ibid.,  p.  59). 

9e>  “The  glass  made  now  is  not  transparent,  but  merely  translucent,  it  indeed  admits 
light  after  a fashion,  but  it  is  thick  and  cannot  be  seen  through"  (Ibid , p.  126) 
97  “ The  elders  and  their  chief,  not  to  be  distinguished  by  dress  or  ornament  from  the 
rest.  (Ibid,  p 283). 

98.  Ibid.,  p 282 

99  A.  L MORTON  The  English  Utopia,  p.  158. 

100  “ the  underlying  pessimism  of  Jefferies”  says  Jessie  KOCMANOYA:  The 
\f  (helu  Purpose  of  William  Moms  in  the  Context  of  his  Late  Prose  Romances , p 124 

101  To  J Bruce  Glasier,  13  Mav  1889,  Utters,  p.  315. 

102.  Cf  Arthur  E MORGAN:  Edward  Bellamy , pp  IX,  172,  230,  247. 

103  May  MORRIS,  I,  p 503 

104  Cf  Henry  FELLING:  The  Origins  of  the  Labour  Party , p.  101. 

105  This  article,  simply  entitled  “Looking  Backward”  (Commonweal  22 June,  1889, p 
194/I-I1  195/1),  is  reproduced  in  May  MORRIS,  II,  pp.  501-7.  In  order  to  avoid 
any  confusion  in  references,  I shall  quote  the  title  of  Bellamy’s  novel  when  lam 
referring  the  reader  to  it  and  simply  mention  May  Morris’s  work  when  referring 
to  the  article. 

106  the  author  has  sought  to  alleviate  the  instructive  quality  of  the  book  by 
casting  it  in  the  form  of  a romantic  narrative,  which  he  would  be  glad  to  fancy  not 
wholly  devoid  of  interest  on  its  own  account  ” (Looking  Backward,  Preface,  p 2). 

107.  May  MORRIS,  II,  pp  501-2. 

108  V DUPONT:  L ’U topic  el  le  roman  utopique  dans  la  Literature  anglaise,  p 754. 

109  Ibid.,  p.  758.  It  ts  reasonable  to  observe  that  this  lack  of  characterisation  is  com- 
mon to  most  utopias,  apart  from  Morris’s  As  H G.  Wells  very  aptly  remarked 
“In  almost  every  Utopia  - except,  perhaps,  Morris 's  News  from  Nowhere  - one  sees 

a multitude  of  people , healthy,  happy , beautifully  dressed,  but  without  any 
personal  distinction  whatever”  (A  Modern  Utopia , p.  9). 

110  Unking  Backward,  ch.  VIII,  pp  27-8. 

1 1 1 We  may  note,  in  passing,  that  according  to  Bellamy,  the  Ignited  States  were  to 
play  the  pioneer  role  in  evolution  As  we  shall  see,  Morris  had  very  different  ideas 
on  the  point  (Uokxng  Bwkuard.  ch.  VIII,  p.  50) 

U2.  May  MORRIS,  II,  p 507. 

113.  Ibid ..  p 502. 

1J4  looking  Backward,  p.  4. 

115  Ibid,  ch.  XXVIII 

116  Mav  MORRIS,  H,  p.  502. 

I!  7.  fhd,  p 504. 

1 18  Ibid 

1 19  Undunf  Backward,  ch.  V,  p 20. 
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120.  Ibid.,  P 21. 

I2t.  May  MORRIS,  II,  p 503. 

122.  Looking  Backward,  ibid.,  p.  18. 

123.  Ibid.,  p.  21. 

124  Cf.  A.  E.  MORGAN,  ibid.,  p.  258. 

p5  '‘Where  Are  We  Now?”  Commonweal , 15  November  1890,  p.  362/1;  May 
“ MORRIS,  II,  p.  517. 

126.  Fabian  Essays  in  Socialism , p.  160. 

127.  Cf.  E.  R.  PEASE:  The  History  of  the  Fabian  Society,  p.  89. 

128  A E.  MORGAN,  pp.  258-9,  offers  us  a choice  of  very  significant  quotations  on 
this  point. 

129  V DUPONT,  * bid.,  p.  788.  In  his  introduction  to  the  (Aubier)  bilingual  edition  of 
Nouvelles  de  nulle  part  (p.  69),  he  repeats  that  Bellamy  s utopia  is  “strongly  inspired 
by  Marxism”. 

130.  Cf  A.  E.  MORGAN,  ibid.,  pp.  372-4. 

131.  Ibid.,  p.  298. 

132.  Looking  Backward , ch.  XXIV,  p.  90.  In  an  article  published  in  The  Nationalist 
(December  1889)  Bellamy  significantly  writes:  “Nationalism  is  not  a class  move- 
ment; it  is  a citizens’  movement  . . .prudence  and  conservatism  are  called  for  on 
the  part  of  those  identified  with  it”.  This  article  is  reproduced  almost  in  its  entire- 
ty by  A E.  MORGAN,  ibid.,  pp.  253-5. 

133.  Ibid.,  pp.  89-90. 

134.  May  MORRIS,  II,  p.  504. 

135.  “Fabian  Essays  in. Socialism”,  Commonweal,  15  January  1890,  p.  29/1. 

136.  [j>oking  Backward,  ch.  VI,  p.  23. 

137.  Ibid.,  ch.  XII,  p.  44. 

138.  Ibid.,  ch.  XVII,  pp.  66-8. 

139.  Ibid.,  ch.  XXV,  pp.  91-3. 

140.  Ibid.,  ch.  XII,  p 46. 

141.  Ibid.,  ch.  XII,  p.  45. 

142.  Ibid.,  ch.  XXII,  p.  86. 

143  A.  E.  MORGAN,  ibid.,  p.  41. 

144.  Ibid.,  p.  321. 

145.  looking  Backioard,  ch.  XXVIII,  p.  115. 

146  A E MORGAN,  ibid , pp.  248-9. 

147.  May  MORRIS,  II,  p.  504. 

148.  Ibid.,  p.  503;  cf.  C.W.  XVI,  p.  XXVIII. 

149  looking  Backward,  ch.  XVII,  p.  65. 

130.  Ibid.,  ch.  X. 

151  After  his  setback  at  West  Point,  Bellamy  had  tried  the  Bar  and  rapidly  left,  dis- 
gusted by  the  unscrupulousness  of  the  profession  (cf.  A.  E.  MORGAN,  ibid. , pp. 

117-20). 

152.  Looking  Backward,  ch.  XIX,  p.  74. 

153  May  MORRIS,  II,  pp.  506-7. 

154.  Ibid.,  p.  505. 

155.  Ibid.,  p.  504. 

156.  Looking  Backvrard,  Preface,  p.  2. 

157.  Ibid.,  p 123.  J fW 

158.  My  italics;  in  fact,  this  is  the  key  word  of  Moms  s criticism 

159  May  MORRIS,  II.  p 507 

160.  Ibid.,  p.  502. 

161.  Looking  Backward,  Preface,  p 2 

162.  Ibid.,  ch.  XI,  p 41. 

163  Ibid  , ch  XV1U,  p-  69 
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XXIII). 
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145  Past  and  Present,  pp.  146-7. 

140.  “The  utterly  base  doctrine,  as  Carlyle  has  it,  that  this  world  is  a cockney  night- 
mare, would  be  known  no  more”  ( The  Society  of  the  Future , 1888,  May  MORRIS, 

U,  p 467). 

147.  Past  and  l\esent . p.  264. 

148  Ibid.,  p.  65,  Cf  : “It  (the  bourgeoisie)  has  pitilessly  torn  asunder  the  motley  feudal 
ties  that  bound  man  to  his  ‘natural  superiors’,  and  has  left  no  other  nexus  between 
man  and  man  than  naked  self-interest,  than  callous  ‘cash  payment  (MARX  and 
ENGELS,  7 'he  Communist  Manifesto , p 16). 
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!72  /bod.,  p 237 
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Part  III,  Chapter  I 

1 See  above,  pp  68-7 } 

2 latten,  p 236 

3 13  Mav,  1885,  ibid 

4 I am  in  low  spirits  about  the  prospects  of  our  ‘party  *’  {ibid  ) 

In  1*90.  m his  last  contr  ibution  to  Commenuaal,  Morris,  referring  to  the  hr>r  years 
of  struggle,  well  described  this  initial  uncertainty:  “When  we  first  began  to  work 
farther,  there  was  little  said  about  anything  save  the  great  ideals  of  Socialism, 
and  so  far  of)  did  we  seem  from  the  realisation  of  these,  that  we  couJd  hardly  think 
of  anv  meant  for  their  realisation,  save  great  dramatic  events  which  would  make 
our  lives  tragic  indeed,  but  would  take  us  out  of  the  sordidness  of  the  so-called 
peace  of  < iviiisatton  W ith  the  great  extension  of  Socialism,  this  also  is  changed  1 
(’  Where  Are  W>  Now?*',  Commonweal,  15  November  1890,  p 361/11.  Mav 
MORRIS,  II,  p 515), 

6 But  at  if  is,  the  best  thing  one  can  wish  for  this  country  at  least  is,  meserms 
tome  great  and  tragical  circumstances  so  that  if  they  cannot  have  pleasant 
life  they  rnay  at  least  have  a history  and  someihmg  to  think  of  ” (To  Mrs 
Alfred  Baldwin,  26  March  1874,  UtUn,  p 62) 

7 /W  t p.  64. 

8 ‘ f fear  fhai  I must  say  that  if  it  does  not  come  about,  it  will  be  owing  to  some 
turn  of  events  which  we  cannot  at  present  foresee  { The  Ijrwrr  Arl\,  Nonesuch* 
p.  501). 

9.  The  Idsm  Arii  of  Lift,  MACMILLAN,  p.  229 
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\ . f'  m « hk  h (hr  nmh ,«{ ihr  « ><*«  • i i*  m»<|r  -hr  ,„t-, 

*,rr»*  m,'",s  Nrvwhrlr**.  I th.uk  .» *,H,W  hr  *<*>«<  t*. i4,  i» If|*rd ,.  2, '. ' 
'•rMM.x!  i-.tp»n»t»on  in  Morm‘%  rcvxiKtttontrv  think..*  an  K«iI  1 >i/»«hr-s 
*■•  - * 'aW  fttlANfA*  W HWkw  .Wwm  «W  Mr  /W>  «,•  <*,  ^ j 

!.»►  .v  to  Nvntr  "Morris  s .<i<-*l  for  ihr  future,  tn  to  method  ot  ,*/. 

u*  result.  »s  iIithvm  identical  with  the  IXxun  ot  the  Gods,  the  tot*,’**  trfrtx  I 
-in'*  5 vmn^rr  .M  /alen»/Vr  l nivmitv  ot  Michigan  IW  , ; 

V 19  W y I S4 > 

v iu:y  ot  / V.  18RG,  Nonesuch.  pp  M8*9 

tr  4,  'es>  -* r»  ihf  A We  Sih'trh  SotHr;jk,tT%  1881,  Mav  MORRIS,  I.  y jw 

-4  thf  AhWr,  ISSV  May  MORRIS,  II,  p vh. 

"No  rather  than  .m  should  live  this  poor  thin  hie  among  a tew  rirpyn. nai  n-<  ■ 
dcvpiMng  iluvse  f>enrath  them  fur  an  ignorance  lor  which  thr\  tHrrosrhrt  **x 
resjKMisiblf,  fot  a brutality  that  thr\  vs  ill  not  struggle  with  - rather  ih.u»  <hn  I 
v* ouKl  that  the  world  should  indeed  sweep  awav  ail  an  lor  a while  /h  I » 

tv  IS"*  XoncKvu'h,  p M>)  'It  would  be  tar  better  for  us  to  srce|«  iIk 

alternative,  the  frank  rejection  of  art  v‘  W the  Hrouh  ./  cV  ArK  l$8i, 
| Vl  KSON  p 165). 

lev  Art  must  go  under  " (To  Mrs  Burne-Jones,  1?  Jarman  1882,  IdUm,  p 

I 5 'M  \ striking  form  of  the  barbaric  degradation  of  our  civilisation  swindle  hr 
in  Morris's  e\r>.  in  the  loss  of  all  seme  of  history  and  respect  for  the  psi  *ixhi> 
was  evinced,  for  example,  in  the  misguided  “restoration*  ol  ancient  moaumeniv 
in  ‘‘those  av  is  of  barbarism  which  the  modem  architect,  parson,  .md  stpri  r • 
restoration"  (Letter  to  7 Ac  Athfnotm*.  5 March  18'  IsUrn,  p H1' • 

T>.r  ^f/v  18*".  Nonesuch,  p >00 

/Asa  . p ^01  In  1882,  similarly,  he  wrote:  **  the  held  olan  mn  hive  to  la  Uil  ^ 
for  ,i  while  that  the  weeds  max  he  known  lor  what  they  nrr  j nd  hr  humt  iNc 
end"  l / hr  Arts  of  Jjfr>  MACMIl  LAN,  p l”8) 

Tht  Ls"rr  Arty.  IS**,  Nonesuch,  pj>  >02  and 
" Hie  more  and  more  obvious  death  of  art  before  u nw*i  miun 
1882,  p 16P,".  the  arts  have  got  to  die.  what  is  felt  of  them  hr;  wr  • 

can  t>e  tnirn  again"  (21  August  1880,  ibui  . p 18(M 
l.asth.  I am  so  confident  that  this  equality  will  hr  gained,  that  I *»•*  prn*M»c,«  • 
accept  as  a consequence  ol  the  process  of  that  gain,  the  »rcmmg  <i;vi}  i 
v\  hat  art  is  now  left  ui;  because  I am  sure  that  if  will  be  hut  a temporary  1 ^ < u 
followed  bv  a genuine  new  birth  of  art.  which  will  be  thr  spontanea.*  cv  ’ 
of  the  pleasure  of  life  innate  in  the  whole  people  t 78#  i>rtptt  ktwnnj(  *'  '* 
‘Struggle,  189.4,  letter*,  p 356;  May  MORRIS,  II,  p 522) 

Nor  lielow  chap  IV 

" Hie  Workers  Share  of  Art",  April  1885  pp  18  II,  l^'l 

" T he  Development  of  Modern  5»ocirty ",  ('omrttomtwi . 19  July  18‘^i.  p .'.'  I 
22<>/\.  Sin  iahsm . its  CtTou  lh  and  Out<  .mc,  p 25  C'l  ENGE1  S / hr  (hiftn  .*t  f .n 
/>,  fYti'Gi*  f+op^rty  tind  thr  State,  eh.  II 

“Now  in  the  Midmark  itself  were  many  Houses  of  men;  for  hv  that  wxudiho  f ! 
called  for  generations  those  who  dwelt  togrthei  under  one  token  of  kir.dup  (7«“ 
fforjxt  oj  the  II  C W.,  XIV.  p 4)  ( :/  ENC;EI  s >f,  . p loO.  .>  ) 

"•  Descent  in  the  Gens  was  traced  wholly  through  the  mother,  and  co;»vc 
quently  the  women  were  the  recognised  predominant  element  therein 
iSto  iatism.  its  (,’rotith  am/  Outcome,  p 26).  Cf  7Ar  Dnetcfmemt  */  U'WrmS<„«  ,*i 
p.  226/1,  ENGELS,  op  At . p 5?. 

2^  7Ae  Dstrloptnmt  of  Modem  Society % ibid  ; So<uih*mt  its  ontt  Ou. 
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See  dUxi  ^ M p n * tlsemrn.il 

| ''  h|  17,*  rd  thr  women  of  thru  rwn  llou.r  to  »hr  VN  o\htxw  m-»i  all 

kMw  lb"1*  ’ ,|Mrr%  they  must  nerds  wed  with  th«  H*rfin«*  »>t  Ao 

u .^hm;  y"n''rt'  ^r,  ; of  Much  Housrvofthe  MafW  - ^r.r  i,m  w,c!n.r  Am  to 

* ,k“'°  a ""I  \N  >11  and  th«*  w t>  » law  that  d..  um.m  k ■ • ► - 

the  hl»«H  ' u ’ I h (%*Shf  was  of  thr  kindred  Wtth  wh.mt  die  » h»eb  »*id  llu 

A . u,Ki.  It  u it  iiwlr  ril  I ji  iu.u  Wiftdiril  # >1 


.Nivirfy,  iAr</ , »/»  (•r*i  th  »td  Out"**  |>p  D < 

S i !i*eb  inch*  ites  i y*  .ifvP  94)  that  until  the  public  at  ion  nl  Morgan  * IhhA  b- 
V * n J H M there  way  total  confusion  l>etween  the  pn . and  the  »nl^  and  that  e v 
V!«nV  md  endogamy  had  given  use  to  ludicrous  ihterprriatioiiy  Now  Nb.ir.v 
^ f ,,N  tot  to  have  known  ol  Morgan,  and,  as  hr  was  dealing  With  thr-r  matters 
'i/jhc.  >t  ycetm  difficult  to  imagine  that  hr  could  have  drawn  hi%  knowledge  from 
|ll%onr  .a^er  than  I ngel*.  nthei  dirre  fly  or  iiuln ec  tly  I iowrver.  it  must  I*e  nutn 
rdth.IT  his  fxjvwitiOfi  of  gentile  v<k arts  was  leas  complete  than  that  of  I ngrls,  wb» 
rvJahbshed  thr  ^enev  gruv  phratrv  tribe  ronfedrr at  ion  of  ird^ev  |x<ip»e 
, Op  particularly  pp  O'*.  104) 

X)  /i>,  /ki ei tfirntni  o-i  \ t mie*n  S**i eb,  ibid  , .VarM/tim.  i h limn  fh  and  Ihth  »n*  p 24.  / *u* 

t . . v ✓ c 1886.  JACKSON,  p 400.  IJSfil  l.S,  op  .»/  . f»i  w 

o /.*.  /Vrt r /'•leir  **  W“//o»  Vsief>,  lAu/  n/1  I’ll,  pp  4,<>.  115 

s:  \<  • orduai  tilth  councils  (whi«  h they  called  I hings)  were  of  the  Motive  nr 

of  !f»e  M-dmark  of  of  the  whole  Folk,  they  were  held  »t  the  due  1 hing-Stead*  in 
the  WcH»d  ali«>f  frntn  either  ac  re  or  meadow  (as  was  the  custom  of  our  forefathers 
tor  long  after  - and  at  sue  h Hungs  would  ail  the  men  of  thr  House  or  the  Mtdmark 
or  the  I »lk  Ive  j»rr»rnt  man  by  man"  ( l he  liouir  of  the  14  otfinfi,  C VV  . XIV,  p 7) 

\.  • i tr.ertipg ’place,  were  there  am  small  matters  Ixuwrrn  man  and  man, 

ihevr  Mild  the  Mdermau  or  one  of  the  Warden*  deal  with,  sitting  tn  C ourt  with 

ihe  ne.ghK*ats  on  the  wide  space  put  outside  the  Gate  but  if  it  were  to  do  with 

grr  « r.  tuath  > so*  h as  mamlavings  and  blood  wiles  or  the  making  of  war  or  ihr 
« « s *4  it  m ihr  < hexwing  of  thr  Alderman  and  Wardens  mk  h matters  mu  t be 
jm.i  off  to  the  I olkmote,  whic  h could  but  lie  hrld  iti  the  place  alofevod  wfrere  wa^ 
the  Doom-ring  snd  the  Altar  of  the  Ciodi,  and  at  that  I oik  mote  both  tf*e 
s ‘.rrd-foin  ind  the  VVoodland-C'arfes  foregathered  with  the  Dalesmen,  it'd 
.1  >h  had  »beir  say  * (f^r  Hoofi  of  (Ac  Afuawloim,  C\V  , XV  p ** 

" 1 **  /*>•'  of  Modern  Shi  tly,  ibid  , C !f  KNOKLS.  /»  ill  , p 106. 

*4  Je'Vir  KO(  M \N(  >VA  Ihr  Anihetu  Fhtrpot*  of  W tliuim  W wrw  tr*  'He  ( »«*»/  ••/  A; 

l Me  fS*tf  N»-'r%ti*uf i,  pp  99-107 

4‘  l im  reminded  here,  by  the  by.  of  the  German  professor  who,  after  the  Wolfing* 
lame  out  wrote  and  asked  learned  questions  about  the  Mark,  expecting,  I tear, 
equally  learned  answers  horn  our  Poet  who  sometimes  dt earned  realnie*  without 
having  documentary  evidence  of  them’1  (C:  W . XIV,  p XXV 
v6  I hsmterested  and  unwelcome  homage  was  paid  to  the  book  from  aiKMber  point 
*4  view  v»on  after  it  lead  appeared,  a friend  IouihI  Morns  m one  ot  his  explosivr 
moments  after  a letter  he  had  received  from  a “fool  of  a German'1  I he  writer  a 
hstinguohed  ai<  haeol»»gist.  said  that  he  had  hitherto  regarded  himself  as  being 
acquainted  with  all  the  qxrellen  iri  existence,  from  whi«  h knowledge  might  b#*  drawn 
with  regarti  to  Teutonic  hie  In  its  Uter  tribal  st  «ge,  when  thr  Rc>ou<n«  het<l  Ciaul 
f>ut  that  lie  now  found  birnielf  in  the  pervert* e of  higlier  learning  that  redu*  r*1  him 
to  humility  He  therefore  begged  his  hoiUHired  illustrious  and  most  erudite 
colleague  1<i  indicate  the  newly  found  quelle*  to  whk h (done  he  could  attribute  thr 
mint ulous  and  neve»  to-lve-overpraisrd  fullness  and  a*  rurac  v of  die  r*dimegta 
tn*n  i*r|of r hiru  'IX^n’t  the  hK>l  reah/e  demanded  Motns  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
‘that  it's  a romance,  a work  of  fiction  - that  it‘s  all  LIES'  Hasn  1 ihr  |n*<bmK  as. 
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William  Moms  Thr  Marxist  [hemn 

rvn  hr^rd  oi  creative  imagination,  or  known  as  artist  o(  any  kind?  t-xpuk  tin 
‘ kno"  J Ju*<  as  old  Owen  could  fill  out  an  extinct  bird  wuhonlv 

a bone  or  two  to  go  upon,  an  artist  who  knows  his  business  can  fill  out  ancpochon 
the  strength  of  half  a dozen  .details  Well,  more  than  half  a dozen,  but  all  the 
same  M Malliday  SPARLING:  7 ht  htlmscoU  lira  amt  H'lltiam  M«nu 
Sfatffr.Cra/trman.  j>  SO). 

v'  Yrc  this  murh  I will  sav  if  our  civilization  is  to  tarry  us  no  further  to 
nothing  better,  I for  one  wish  we  had  never  gone  so  far,  and  there  must  be  manvof 
the  same  nund.  rather  than  we  should  never  be  older  than  we  are,  l would  we  had 
ail  together  bren  shepherds  or  what  not  among  the  hills  and  valleys,  men  with  lit- 
tle knowledge,  but  desiring  much,  rough  men  if  you  please  but  not  brutal,  with 
some  sort  of  art  among  them,  genuine  at  least  and  spontaneous;  men  who  could 
be  moved  by  poetrv  and  story;  working  hard  yet  not  without  leisure;  getting 
drunk  sometimes,  quarrelling  sometimes,  even  to  dry  blows;  nay  if  the  times  were 
heroic  enough  sometimes  with  point  and  edge,  neither  malicious  nor  over 
*»ft-heartcd,  well  pleased  to  live  and  ready  to  die  - in  short,  men,  free  and  equal  ’ 
iOf  the  h’puLir  ?r  rat:  t Atls,  1880-81,  May  MORRIS,  II  70-1). 

38  fr;  and  S'Midforru  1884,  Nonesuch,  p 635. 

39  Early  England.  1886.  LE  MJRE,  p 163. 

40.  Cf  KNOLLS,  op  at.,  pp.  l7~-8;  for  example:  ‘"Their  individual  ability  and 
courage,  their  sense  of  freedom,  their  democratic  instinct  which  in  everything  of 
public  concern  felt  itself  concerned  w hat  else  were  they  than  the  characteristics 
of  the  barbarian  of  the  upper  stage  - fruits  of  his  gentile  constitution J Ip.  1 0- 

41  The  House  of  the  l i dfingi.  C W.,  XIV,  p.  145. 

42  1 7 November  1888,  litter  j,  p.  302 

43  The  House  of  the  Wolfing, j,  i bid.,  pp  45-6. 

44  “ I must,  at  least,  trv  to  make  you  understand  that  the  whole  of  the  duties  of  a 
freeman  in  this  society  had  reference  to  the  community  of  which  he  formed  a par. 
and  that  tie  had  no  interests  but  the  interest  of  the  community;  the  assertion  o 
ar  \ such  private  interests  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a crime,  or  rather  a 
monstrosity,  hardly  possible  to  understand”  (The  Development  of  Modem  boatty, 

thtd .).  , 

45  “In  this  early  period  the  individual  is  so  fax  from  feeling  no  responsibility  to  . * 
community,  that  all  his  responsibilities  have  relation  to  the  community  tibia 

Aa>  ••  E vet's  freeman  had  to  take  his  share  of  responsibility  for  carrying  on  the 

business  of  the  community ■*’  Early  England,  1886,  LE  MIRE,  p 166; 

4r  y>ncc  an  Eagie  could  not  marry  an  Eagle,  the  Eagles  must  either  get  their  wives 
bv  • K»trn:  robbery  or  have  some  other  society  at  hand  into  which  thev  couid 
nearry,  and  who  could  marry  into  their  society  It  used  to  be  thought  that  the 
woirrif  robbery  was  the  method,  but  I believe  that  the  second  was  the  one  used 
( The  Deeelopment  of  Modern  Society  ibid  ). 

4n  The  Home  >J  eke  Wolfing  s.  C WH  XIV  p 170. 

49  Vwva*  a Ui  Gn**4k  and  Outcome  p.  21. 

50  The  Roots  of  the  Momnteam,  C.W  XV,  p II. 

' T>  r Rrorimeof  Mas  \ Jmtue.  is*  May  1896,  p.  3/H.  May  MORRIS.  II.  p 36! 

32  * the  hcahhy  barbarism  ou?  of  whirh  our  present  society  has  grown  The 
Hopes  of  (Mxiizattm.  1885  Signs,  p.  hSi 

55  Liaheam-of  peig>ks  thrusting  on  into  Europe,  nation  mingimg  wnh  nation,  a^d 
bipod  *nh  Wood,  the  old  ciauiui  esdmnmess  ts  gone  for  ever  {1  he  Hiiicy  et 
Pdetero-{)ensc**ng.  1$79.  MACMILLAN,  p.  155; 

:4  I r&d  eiemem  of  b k chat  n gave  expression  to  was  freedom  - -he  freedom 
of  the  roaiw  - m tree  rcaim  of  on  at  leas:’  yibtd  p 165) 

The  per at  biftoamat  or  drtordrr  -*m  ion*  doutnleo*,  but  »hr  rn.  order  rwe 
otav.r+>  Ml  br-eh:  and  rixrzt  ArduUctvn  0*4  H^Uorf.  \tSM  Ma,  MOP  RlS  l 
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56 


57. 


p 130). 

‘Did  the  world  go  back.  . . when  the  remnants  of  the  ancient  civilizations  were 
overw helmed  by  the  barbarism  which  was  the  foundation  of  modern  Europe?  We 
can  all  see  that  it  did  not”  (The  Arts  and  Crafts  of  To-day , 1889 JACKSON,  p.  241). 
h is  to  the  point  to  observe  in  passing  that  the  same  idea  is  expressed  by  Engels 
{op  cil.,  pp.  171  and  178):  “Only  barbarians,”  he  writes,  “arc  able  to  rejuvenate  a 
world  in  the  throes  of  collapsing  civilization.”  (p.  178) 

58.  Art  and  Socialism,  1884,  Nonesuch,  pp.  635-6. 

59.  Of  the  Popular  or  Decorative  Arts , 1880  or  ’81,  May  MORRIS,  II,  p 68 

60.  Art  and  Socialism , ibid.,  p.  635. 

61.  “The  Development  of  Modern  Society”,  Commonweal,  16  August  1889,  p.  261/1 

62.  The  Hopes  of  Civilization,  1885,  Signs,  p.  109. 

63.  Art  and  Socialism,  ibid.,  p.  636. 

64.  The  Development  of  Modem  Society,  ibid. 

Of  the  Popular  or  Decorative  Arts,  ibid.,  p.  68. 

Individualism  at  the  Royal  Academy , May  MORRIS,  II,  p.  142. 

67.  Clearly  we  are  not  taking  into  account  here  the  anti-religious  aspect  of  the  myth  of 
the  “noble  savage”  and,  in  particular,  its  implicit  criticism  of  the  dogma  of  the 
Fall.  I readily  accept  that  this  rationalist  content,  of  undeniable  significance,  is  of 
great  importance,  but  my  approach  is  on  a different  level. 

68  The  History  of  Pattern- Designing,  1879,  MACMILLAN,  p 165 

69  News  from  Nowhere , Nonesuch,  p.  168. 

70.  One  can  well  imagine  what  William  Morris's  reaction  would  have  been  in  the  face 
of  atomic  or  thermonuclear  terrorism! 


65. 

66. 


1 The  Aims  of  Art,  1886,  Nonesuch,  pp  601-2. 

72  Neus  from  Nowhere,  Nonesuch,  p.  123. 

73  Equality , 1888,  May  MORRIS,  II,  p.  201. 

^4  K MARX  Introduction  to  the  Hegelian  Philosophy  of  Right,  ScUiled  E\say\.  pp.  15-6 
75  See  below,  chap.  X. 

"’O  ENGELS,  op.  ctt. , p.  178. 

77.  Ibid.,  p.  124. 

78.  Ibid .,  p.  204. 

79.  The  Arts  and  Crafts  of  To-day,  1889,  JACKSON,  pp.  241-2 
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1 U B YEATS  “The  Happiest  of  Poets”.  The  Fortnightly  Review,  March  1903.  p. 

539. 

2 The  Aims  of  Art,  1886,  Nonesuch,  p.  588 

3.  'I he  Depression  of  Trade , 1885,  LE  MIRE,  p 134. 

4 “Ease  and  happiness,  which,  believe  me  is  the  birthright  of  rwcr>  man 

{ibid , p.  J35), 

5.  What  is  the  object  of  Revolution ? barely  to  make  people  happy  Revolution  hav- 
ing brought  its  foredoomed  change  about,  how  can  you  prevent  the  counter- 
revolution from  setting  in  except  by  making  people  happy ^ {News  fr Noa>here. 
Nonesuch,  p . 86). 

6 I he  Reward  of  Labour  * . Commonweal,  2h  May  188"  p 171/11 
7.  i shall  be  content  as  is  my  unfailing  habit,  to  refer  to  Morris's  own  evidence  (>n  9 
January  1896.  only  nine  months  before  hi*  death,  the  poet  replied  to  an  Amcrw  /in 
correspondent  who  had  asked  whether  he  had  changed  bis  mmd  about  Socialism 
l have  not  changer!  my  mind  on  Socialism  The  italics  are  Morns  t 
MACKAIL,  IL  p 292) 


*•  M>»;  Wi  fTM  Iht  Dntrnr. 
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Duvcaij  noiri  th4l  "IMalo,  like  More,  **,  * d».M.pnmtr,i , 

«|)|>i>mtmrni  nmr  from  huImIhv  to»o  HhnrM  Man  *w  .i.mM1"*'  u«* ►“» 

■ v ->  ii  .k.,  ; fSzztr* 

u»u|d  n»»i  *>r  m»  «.t  Mwm  »lto  lord  in  « prnud  when  thr  |»ro%>n-,  ( „j  , ’ " 

rru<Mtn  al  soocty  h*d  fw\«wn<>  hist  or  Hatty  possible 

Vt  Ilf  hm , p Sis 

rV  <rm.»  of  An,  ifW  * p 588-9 

IflUrrt,  p I )2 

Nurrl\  one  <i*\  making  will  l*c  thought  more  honourable,  more  worthy  ilw 
m..;rnt>  .*  a Kir.it  nation  than  destruction"  <7V  /v>  »/*.».  w Ar,'h,i„Wtin 
.».«0  |K*|,  I \<  KM  >\.  |I  >60) 


“I  will  never  .i. « rpt  the  » ounscU  of  riesp«it.  hut  will  Ix-hcvr  that  thr  kihhI  tmir » 
on  thr  mad"  |.Yn<vA  it  . Urrlmf  ol  l\,  fn>lr  1HK1,  NUy  MORRIS  I ,, 

irr).  ’ ’F 


14  ‘I  think  those  das*  will  com e wild  as  thr  prophecy  seems”  (Mr,  Mottu 

Mi  -"  th?  Afan.4r.if/*  Guardian,  21  October  1882;  reprinted  by  'IV  William 

Morris  Society,  p **). 

13  ‘We  who  otu  r wrrr  fools  jind  dreamer*  then  shall  be  thr  brave  and  wtur"  {AH jot 
the  ( ,#w  (*<?*/'  •<*  Vvtd/n /*,  p 9).  Similarly.  hr  wrote:  *\  . true  it  is  a dream, but 
iirram*  have  before  now  » omc  about  of  things  so  good  and  net  mary  to  iiv  tlwt  wr 
m arcelv  think  of  them  more  than  of  the  daylight,  though  once  people  had  to  live 
without  them  without  even  the  hope  of  them''  (7 hr  Issitr  Arts,  1877,Non«uc  h,p 
SI  6). 

l<>  i.^sut  ,nt/  v ' i r " ) Hh  S \bntimkv  (ad  lent  ion  Her  Appendix  I p.  S79 

1 * Indeed  (nt  mv  pari  though  I find  much  stupidity  and  more  ignorance  in  the 

world.  I hnd  but  littlr  maluf"  (Letter  to  the  Rev.  Oswald  Buc hall,  7 November 


tHH’’,  B M Add  Mss  43  374). 

|k  \\  Scawen  BLl  N I My  Dutnn,  p.  229  Which  is  why  one  can  only  regard  with 
V,  rpn « icin  the  entry  of  2 June  1891 ; " With  Morris  too,  whom  I again  saw  much 
of.  I found  the  same  political  despondency.  He  had  just  published  his  News  from 
Nowhere’*  I>te  picture  he  draw's  in  it  of  social  communism  is  pretty,  but  he.  too 
is  not  vrrv  hopeful  of  its  ever  coming  true  (Ibid , pp  52-3). 

19.  1 4*1  tc»  to  W Man  son,  23  January  1881, ^ Walthamstow  Mss,  J.  532.  Mackail,  who 
<|uoirs  fragments  of  this  letter  (II,  pp  ^2-3)  dates  it  1883,  despite  the  evidence ol 
the  original,  and  this  would  .veem  more  probable,  Rossetti  having  died  on  9 April 


1 882 

20  IS  V)«.i*t  Ibf.1*,  B M Add  Mss  45  342;  cf.  Philip  HENDERSON:  WiUiam 
Morns,  his  I a}*,  Mark  and  h'ntnds>  p.  104. 

21  * Mr>  Morris  too  was  a great  dreamer,  and  they  used  to  compare  notes  together 
(Memorujh  o/G  H /,  II  p.  6:  f see  alto  Oswald  DOUGHTY:  A Vidorum  Rome* 
fu , p 355 

22  I o Mrs.  ( oronio.  Summer  1876  ( Letters , p.  78)  May  Morris  dates  this  letter  dur- 


23 


24 

25 

26 

27 


ing  the  month  of  March  (C.W  , XII,  p VII). 

To  Jane  Mice  Morns,  21  May  1886,  ibid ..  p 234  Philip  Henderson,  who  has  little 
svinpathy  for  Morns  s political  ideas  solemnly  explains  in  a note  that  this  dream 
meant  that  Moms  feared  that  socialism  might  become  a reality  in  his  lifetime’ 
A l>ream  of  John  Half,  Nonesuch,  pp  198-9. 
u\rws  from  \mvhrrft  ibui  , p.  132. 

>.irei>  and  if  others  ( an  see  it  as  I have  seen,  then  it  may  be  called  a vision 
rather  than  a dream’  ; \ru i from  Nowkerr,  tbid  , p 197). 

Bui  suddrnb  1 s<4\*  as  it  were  a black  cloud  rolling  along  to  meet  me  like  a 
nightmare  oi  my  th.ld.ih  day,  and  for  a wh.lr  I was  conscious  ol  nothin#  cist 

'S2tS‘«fS£k  and  H,mhCT  1 "'*•  - - 'v-s  *«,  i 


\t,/n  In  thr  lr*l  Vwl  ///.  (hapift  U 


liu 


/•>  I slim,  |>  '78 


M May  MORRIS*  I,  p 439  tf 

V)  *'|  (In  to  h;itr  everything  vague  in  politics  a*  well  as  m <«rt  l\1A(  KAII.  ||,  p 
H)  Fhis  need  for  precision  has  l*rrn  neatly  summarised  bv  hran<  is  MeynHI 
“Morris  believed  in  design.  lie  wanted  society  to  be  designed.  lie  wanted 
economics  to  be  designed,  just  an  he  wanted  « ham,  < nrtams,  books  to  be  de^ijfitrcJ 
not  to  !>e  led  to  haphazard  competition  and  greed’*  (A format iwn,  p 27) 

40  To  Mrs  Burne-Jones,  31  Or  tober  1885,  /Mten,  p 242 

*11  Mew*  from  Nowhere,  Nonesuch*  p.  4. 

42  7 he  lieauly  of  Life,  1880,  Nonesuch,  p.  564 

43  The  Proipet/s  of  Art hilff turf  in  Ctuiltgahon,  1881,  JACKSON,  p 272 

44  “And  o’er  the  weltering  tangle  a glimmering  light  is  shed  (7 he  / toy  if  (.owing, 
Chant t for  Soaalnh,  1885,  p 5;  C.W  , IX,  p 181). 

45.  When  once  wr  see  the  light  of  life  / (/leam  through  the  tangle  of  to-day  t bran  , 
mg  near  the  Light.  1888,  CW,  IX,  p.  188). 

46.  “ . And  the  knowledge  of  their  progress  cannot  fail  to  rouse  our  imaginations 
into  pic  luring  for  ourselves  that  life  at  once  happy  and  manly  which  we  Knon  soc  lal 
revolution  will  put  within  the  reac  h of  all  men”  (A  Factory  as  it  Might  lie  1884, 
Nonesuch,  p.  646). 

47  “When  happy  dreams  have  just  gone  by, 

And  left  us  without  remedy 

Within  the  unpitying  hands  of  life**  (The  Earthly  Paradise,  p.  217). 

48  lbid.t  pp.  225-6. 

49  “I  walked  along  with  the  others  musing  as  if  I did  not  belong  to  them”  (A  Dream  of 
\ John  Pall,  Nonesuch,  p.  237). 

50  “I  stammered  as  I yea-said  him;  for  John  Ball  was  looking  strangely  at  me  with  a 
half-smile,  and  my  heart  beat  anxiously  and  fearfully.  ” (/W  , p 241). 

51  “I  felt  anxious  to  speak  to  my  companion,  and  withal  1 felt  that  I must  hasten  or 
for  some  reason  or  other  I should  be  too  late’*  ( Ibid. , p.  263) 

52.  . They  asked  me  a great  many  questions  about  the  country  1 c ame  from  and 

the  manners  of  life  there,  which  I found  rather  puzzling  to  answer  and  doubtless 
what  answers  I did  give  were  puzzling  enough  to  them  ’ (Neu  \ from  Mowhrre. 
Nonesuch,  p.  160). 

5V  “.  I should  like  to  have  gone  on  talking  with  the  older  man,  who  could  unders- 
tand something  at  least  of  my  wonted  ways  of  looking  at  life,  whereas,  with  the 
younger  people,  in  spite  of  all  their  kindness,  I really  was  a bring  from  another 
planet”  (Ibid , p.  126). 

54  “.  I rather  felt  as  if  the  old  man,  with  his  knowledge  of  past  times,  and  even  a 
kind  of  inverted  sympathy  for  them  caused  by  his  active  haired  of  them,  was  as  it 
were  a blanket  for  me  against  the  cold  of  this  very  new  world,  where  I was.  so  to 
say,  stripped  bare  of  every  habitual  thought  and  way  of  acting**  (Ibid.,  p.  96) 

55.  Ibid , p 127. 

56.  Ibid  , p 194 
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flint , j»  l*M 

A I Mor«.,n  l/t  fhf»  human  Mualny  of  Mom.’*  uioou  ,r„MVy 

NW'  ' *n  *T  M*  y h‘*  *' ' oun*  "*  «*  ‘*"w»  not  by  hit  a, , ,„m  <Al^,4 

(l  he  r.nfhth  ( t^us,  p 7|), 

I » . M ( AHJ'<  It  I William  Morris  ainon*  ih<>  keriiT  Everyman,  23  8rptrmt*r 

I ^ ■/  »|  |/  ' / ' / * 


0/,  linn  eGJ.AMFK  William  Morru  and  the  frMtly  Days  of  the  SocmltU  Movement  u J 51 
6 7 | W M«V>KAll0  ,4#  Adduu  . n p 

tM  IntnxJxu  nan  to  the  (Aubirr)  bilingual  edition  of  Native  l Us  de  null*  pari , p 19 
6V  Alt  the  Minr,  let  rnr  quote  the  opinion  of  EdouardGuyot  4. . .it  is  a*  poet  and  a;. 
tiM  much  more  than  an  politician  and  sociologist  that  Morris  sees  the  future 
Su|#| >trw  .<11  ft i,j!  is  bad  and  ugly  in  modern  society  and  replace  it  with  things  that 
delight  both  heart  and  mind,  that,  according  to  him,  is  what  is  needed.  The  earth 
must  l*e  given  back  its  charm  and  freshness,  all  labour  must  become  a work  of  art 
that  the  laljourrr  will  love  - and  that  is  all**  (L  'Idee  Social  isle efuz  William  Moms,  p 
94) 


70  H M HYNDMAN  7 he  Record  of  an  Adventurous  Life,  p.  361;  Letters,  p.  331. 

71  letter  to  Dr.  John  Glasse,  17  February  1890.  published  by  R.  Page  ARNOT 
William  Morru , tke  Man  and  the  Myth , p.  104. 

72  J o Bruce  Giasier,  7 October  1890,  Lettersy  p.  328. 

73.  “A f§ws  from  Nowhere  is  already  printed  in  America,  and  I am  going  to  print  it  here 
for  a shilling**  (To  Bruce  Giasier,  3 December  1890,  Letters , p.  330).  Morris  does 
not  appear  ever  to  have  been  put  out  or  worried  by  the  fact  that  this  American  edi- 
tion was  a pirate  one. 

74.  "News  from  Nowhere , yes,  I did  authorize  it  to  someone  recommended  by  the  party; 
Bebd.  I think.  As  to  John  Ball  I do  not  think  I have,  and  you  are  welcome  to  it.  and 
I should  be  glad  if  you  would  do  so”  (To  Andreas  Scheu,  18  September  1893. 
letters,  p 355)  - In  fact,  it  was  Liebknecht’s  wife  who  translated  News  from 
Nowhere  into  German.  On  27  March  1896,  Liebknecht,  hearing  of  Morris  s tailing 
health,  wrote  him  a warm  and  friendly  letter  which  ended  with  the  words  Au 
revoir,  dear  Morris!  My  wife,  who  translated  your  splendid  ‘News  from  Nowhere 
sends  her  love  ” (B.M.  Add.  Mss.  45  345). 

75.  “fie  was  immensely  pleased  when  f told  him  that  I had  read  his  News  from 
\owhert.  and  that  Ann  also  had  read  it”  (W.  Scawen  BLUNT  My  Diaries , p.  55), 
“f  fe  read  us  out  several  of  his  poems.  . He  did  it  as  if  he  were  throwing  a bunc  to  a 
dog.  at  the  end  of  each  piece  breaking  off  w'ith  ‘7'hrre,  that ’s  it  \ as  much  as  to  say. 
‘You  may  take  it  or  leave  it  as  you  please*. ” (/hid.,  p 57). 

76.  “ we  then  adjourned  to  the  Socialist  meeting,  where  he  read  the  conversational 
chapters  in  News  from  Nowhere  ” (Sydney  Cockerell's  Dianes,  2 August  1891,  B M 
Add  Mss.  52  722  (24).) 

77.  News  from  Nowhere , p 126. 

78  “Yet,  slight  and  fantastic  as  it  is,  it  has  been  iransJated  into  three  European 
languages,  and  has  probably  spread  the  knowledge  of  Morris  as  a ,Stx  laliM  mor' 
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v V#  4 i'ltm  *'d  M .Mr-wp*  I r.4td)y  **>  t*cpg  me  oxr  o#  tbe*>  * *dm  w 
»ad  irfW'poirt^  Al  mrroun^nfi  Amo  j ddferertf  wc*  o - the  world  of a nrw  *oc**v 
*h*h  was  arising  and  forming  wttbm  ifcf  structure  of  the  uid  WRitm  Moms 
represented  thu  new  society  more  effectively  *r*d  vitally  than  anyone  cise  of  that 
period , be*  ause  a way  and  beyond  tne  scientific  fore*  at*  he  gave  expression  to  the 
etrvxHjnai  presentment  and  ideal  of  a sensible  free  human  brotherhood  - at  m 
John  linll,  of  >«£/i  /ww  Sowhere  (Edward  CARPENTER  My  Af)fi  Dream? 

p 216) 

V)  “>wi  Jf#n  Mouhere  madr  me  a Sor lalist , and  1 have  never  had  cause  to  rearer  either 
the  fact  or  the  manner  of  my  conversion  ' (G  D H COLE  Revaluations  p.  133/ 
Vr  also  his  lecture,  WtUiorn  Morns  os  a Sexialtst.  p 1. 

81  Bruce  GLASIER,  op.  at .,  p 71. 

82  C Desmond  GREAVES  The  Dfe  and  Times  of  James  ConrvAiy , p 37 
83.  Dona  TORR:  Tom  Mann  and  his  Times , pp  186-93. 

84  Of  the  Popular  or  Decorative  Arts , May  MC3RRIS,  II,  p-  63. 

85.  . a reflection  from  that  peace  of  the  future  will  illumine  the  turmoil  and  trouble 

of  our  lives,  whether  the  trouble  be  seemingly  petty,  or  obviously  tragic,  and  we 
shall,  in  our  hopes  at  least,  live  the  lives  of  men.  . .”  ( Useful  Work  versus  i'seless  Toil , 
1884,  Nonesuch,  p 623.)-  Bruce  Glasier  recounts  this  saying  of  Morris  Were  it 
not  for  my  work  and  the  hope  of  Socialism,  I believe  life  would  be  positively  unen- 
durable to  me.’*  {Op.  cit .,  p.  91). 

86  ‘‘Every  age  has  had  its  hopes,  hopes  that  look  to  something  beyond  the  life  of  the 
age  itself,  hopes  that  try  to  pierce  into  the  future,  and,  strange  to  say,  I believe  that 
those  hopes  have  been  stronger  not  in  the  heyday  of  the  epoch  which  has  given 
them  birth,  but  rather  in  its  decadence  and  times  of  corruption  {The  Hopes  of 
Civilisation , 1885,  Signs , p.  84). 

87  if  in  these  days  there  were  no  great  ideal  ahead  of  us,  no  hope  for  a life  on 
earth  better  than  the  earth  has  yet  seen,  . then  all  the  promises  and  hopes  for 
progress  are  mere  delusions  and  lies  ’*  ( Misery  and  the  M ay  Out , 1884,  May 
MORRIS,  II,  p.  163). 

88  the  economical  changes  which  are  in  progress  must  be  accompanied  by  cor- 
responding developments  of  men’s  aspirations.”  {A  Factory  as  it  Might  lit,  1H84, 
Nonesuch,  p.  646). 

89  “ . the  ideal;  which,  after  all,  we  must  all  of  us  more  or  less  form  in  our  minds 
when  we  have  once  fixed  our  belief  in  the  regeneration  of  the  world  ” {‘/he  Society  of 
the  Future , 1888,  May  MORRIS,  H,  p.  460). 

90.  Monopoly,  or  How  Labour  is  Robbed , 1887,  JACKSON,  p.  200 

91.  u ‘ideals’.  . are  mostly  attempts  by  persons  of  strong  hope  lo  embody  their  dis- 
content with  the  present.”  {The  Socialist  Ideal , C.W  , XXIil,  p J^H). 

92  How  l Became  a Socialist , 1896,  Nonesuch,  p.  659 

93.  Some  Hints  on  Pattern  Designing,  1881,  C W , XXII.  p 176. 

94  Socialism,  its  Crowth  and  Outcome,  1893,  p ^21 

95  Misery  and  the  Way  Out,  1884,  May  MORRIS,  II,  p 164 

96.  Sews  from  Ffowhere,  Nonesuch,  p.  197 

97.  Art  and  labour,  1884,  LE  MIRE,  p 113 

98.  “Correspondence”,  Commonweal,  25  February  1888.  p 6t/U 
99  Socialism,  its  (dotvth  and  Outcome,  p.  278 

UK)  A Factory  as  it  Might  Re,  1884,  Nonesuch,  p.  640 
101.  Appreciations  , p 17. 

102  “No  amount  of  preaching,  or  enthusiasm,  or  of  devotion  even,  will  induce  (hr 
workers,  with  whom  the  world's  future  lies,  to  aitrpt  and  lo  act  upon  mer* 
abstract  prof >o»it ion*  of  whai  they  have  a right  to  aspire  lo,  nMr-uiy  must  push 
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the  End  and  (he  Sit'}*  • fg80  May  MORRIS  II,  p 420 
On  Sun#'  l#ra«  ui  *i  Vh  tiltKi  f eat  \k  I cbruarv  fg8>j  l S2/I1 
V*  tfftiotfr.  pp  41-2  H /•* 

lhon<**  BINNING  Practical  S'/<  inhMi  ' (jorre*f>oruimctt  (/enimomeal  i 

f < Ufutty  1888,  p r#|/II 

thr  Bob<  y of  In**  V*  lalitf  |/4ifut*  ( ,ornmonu  tal . 9 Jutir  1888,  p 180/Ml 

i from  IrMshfff  Nonesuch,  p 114 
hii.rU*y  18**  Vf.iv  MOkKIS  If  pp  197.8 
//>»  VO/V  It#  y #. r / A#*  I889t  l i s<,  p.  7 
/A#  WirO  «/ ri*  /Wr,  May  MORRIS,  II,  p 454 
/A#  /V».  \ tff  AhiirrUt<m  I88T  May  MORRIS,  II.  p 451. 

Raymond  R1  YEK  / (topi*  */  U\  utofnts,  p.  9. 

Hr  ti»  f (i|  ASH  K If  itUam  Morns  and  the  Early  J)ay\  oj  the  Socialist  Movement,  p 8? 
Vf  (ilMrtrt  p 14 

M <•  WhlJ^S  Marriage,  p 256 

A efts  from  A utt.here.  Nonesuch,  p 181. 

R 1‘aip  AR\<  ) I l he  Imfhut  of  the  Russian  Rerwlutiun  in  Britain , p.  155.  The  author 
<ln  Urrv  »n  a loot  note  that  he  himself  heard  Steffens  utter  these  words 
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Part  III,  Chapter  III 

l < William  Ailingham.  18  April  1883,  letters,  p.  170 
To  C E Maurice,  22  June  1883,  ibid.,  p.  175 
In  Charles  Rowley.  25  October  1883,  ibid.,  p.  189 
I*o  the  Rev  (*eorge  Bainton,  2 April  1888,  ibid.,  p 282. 

Ha  l Be<  am,  * Socialist.  1894.  Nonesuch,  p 659.  Walter  Crane  relates  this  remark 
ol  Morns:  "‘Settle  the  economic  question  and  you  settle  all  other  questions,  h is 
the  Aaron's  rod  w hich  swallow*  up  the  test”  (Walter  CRANE:  U ilham  Moms  t > 
H hi i tin,  p 12). 

To  the  Rev  George  Bainton,  2 April  1888,  Utters , p.  283 
To  Robert  Thompson.  24  July  1884,  i bid , p.  207. 

\i cau ie ft*  oj  (he  Saaslut  League.  THOMPSON,  p.  851. 

Letters,  pp  283-4 

The  means  of  production,  to  be  mined  by  no  individual  but  used  by  all  as  oc- 
casion caiied  for  its  use  * < Hour  he  Lite  and  Hou  We  Might  Lite.  1884,  Nonesuch,  p 
583) 

I shat  be  content  w;»h  a brief  selection  the  interest  of  which  lies  in  the  diversify  of 
publications  and  dates  The  intelligent  determination  of  the  workers  to  put  an 
end  to  wage-t lavery  and  capitalism  by  nationalizing  all  the  means  of  production 
and  cwch>fr«ge  is  tne  one  thing  necessary  for  carrying  on  a artiired  revolution 

? ‘Sociafcsrn  in  England  in  18S4”  Justice.  9 August  1884,  p 4/11;  May  MORRIS 

II  p.  1 *8/  Ah  Sociaims  who  ^an  be  considered  u>  have  any  claim  to  that  »t?k 
ag'ee  so  putt.ng  forward  the  nrmsay  of  transforming  the  mrar;%  of  production 
from  mdmduai  into  common  property^  (TAr  Eolvy  ef  Abstention,  188"  Mav 
MARIUS.  11  p ^54),  hac«dtng  over  the  management  of  the  whoie  natora. 
rmr  jeterx  <A  Ibr  *<^ntry  »oae:her  the  machrr^rv  lor  ussng  ihent  r no  t be 

£T7  ^ IT  r'**hm "*"•*"*  ■ryhm  **"  -Sm^'  Nor««tl  » 

W2-  > r»w  Itwim  0<  wwf  and  ^ ^ 
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Ufxi  of  further  wealth  the  plant  and  stock  in  thort,  should  be  tomflWMmi  Cptv 
1*93,  i/><4  p-  667y  the  anuWptiofl  tn  the  corr.rnoruiv  ot  ail  the 
mean*  of  production  and  exchange,  to  wit.  the  land;  the  m mes,  the  railways,  the 
factories,  etc,,  md  the  credit  establishments  of  the  country  '.Soaatum,  1/1  Gomth 
and  (hiUome.  1893.  p.  280). 

12  7V  Policy  of  Abstention,  1887,  May  MORRIS,  II.  p.  434 

13  Monopoly , or  How  labour  it  Robbed . 1887,  JACKSON.  p 2(T 

14  The  Day  is  (Stming,  ( hand  for  Socialists,  p 4 

15  News  from  Nowhere,  Nonesuch,  p.  72. 

16  d Dream  of  John  Hall , p 219  Of.:  “Nor  shall  half  be  reaped  for  nothing  by 

him  that  sowed  no  seed”  ( The  Day  is  Coming,  (. hanis  for  Socialists . p 4). 

17  * If  the  proletariat  during  its  contest  with  the  bourgeoisie  is  compelled,  by  the 
force  of  c ircumstances,  or  organise  itself  as  a class;  if,  by  means  of  a revolution,  u 
makes  itself  the  ruling  class,  and  as  such  sweeps  away  by  force  the  old  conditions 
of  production,  then  it  will,  along  with  these  conditions,  have  swept  away  the  con- 
ditions for  the  existence  of  class  antagonisms  and  of  classes  generally,  and  will 
thereby  have  abolished  its  own  supremacy  as  a class”  (MARX  and  ENGELS: 
The  Communist  Manifesto , p.  35). 

18.  Art  and  the  People , 1883,  May  MORRIS,  II,  p.  402. 

19.  Art  under  Plutocracy , 1883,  JACKSON,  p.  139. 

20.  Cf.  Capital , p.  96,  n.  2. 

21.  Anti-Duhnng,  p.  121. 

22.  Socialism,  its  Growth  and  Outcome,  p.  173. 

23.  "To  Blackwell”,  Correspondence,  Commonweal , 18  May  1889,  p.  157/1. 

24.  Art  and  Socialism , 1884,  Nonesuch,  pp.  642-3. 

25.  See  below,  pp.  493-6. 

26  To  William  Allingham,  26  November  1884,  Letters , p.  216. 

2 . MARX  and  ENGELS;  The  Communist  Manifesto , p.  32. 

28.  Art  and  Labour , 1884,  LE  MIRE,  p.  116. 

29.  Dawn  of  a New  Epoch , 1885,  Signs , p.  193. 

30.  How  We  Live  and  How  We  Might  Live , 1894,  Nonesuch,  p 574. 

31.  News  from  Nowhere , ibid.,  p.  75. 

32  Architecture  and  History , 1884,  C.W.,  XXII,  p.  316. 

33  Ihe  furthering  of  the  class  struggle  till  all  classes  are  abolished”  ( 7 he  Hopes  of 

Civilization,  1885,  Signs,  p.  103). 

34.  “Notes  on  News”,  Commonweal , 28  September  1889,  p 305/11 
35  Dawn  of  a New  Efxxh,  1885,  Signs,  pp  184-5. 

36.  Useful  Work  versus  Useless  Toil , 1884,  Nonesuch,  p 610. 

37.  Art  and  Labour , 1884,  LE  MIRE,  p 117. 

38  At  a Picture  Show , 1884,  May  MORRIS.  II,  p 418. 

39.  Makeshift , 1894,  May  MORRIS,  IJ.  p.  483 

40.  f he  Hopes  of  Civilization,  1885,  Stgru,  pp.  109-10 

41.  lo  the  Rev  George  Bainton,  2 April  1888,  IxlLer >,  p.  284 

42.  The  Policy  of  Abstention,  1887,  May  MORRIS.  II,  p 435 

43  Cfenmumsm,  1893,  Nonesuch,  p 669  Similarly  he  writes  ‘ those  who  developed 
the  greatest  share  of  certain  qualities  not  iw<  ^ssarily  the  most  useful  to  the  com- 
munity, would  gain  a superior  position  from  which  they  would  be  able  lo  forte  the 
less  gifted  to  serve  them  ” (The  Policy  of  Abstention,  ibid.) 

44  (sommumsm,  tbvi 


45  GW,  XX,  p XX 

46  habuifl  Essay*,  P 186. 

47  Soaahtm,  its  Uowib  amd  fJukomt,  p.  280 

48  D'uj  n of  o New  EpotN,  1885,  Signs,  p 20 1 
4 fZ  and  Mu  S*»tj.  1880  JACKSON,  p 
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THOMPSON,  p 800 

Mrhoufh  the  passaip:  is  well  known  and  rjsiK  available,  l (eel  it  essential  for  .k 
clarification  of  the  development  of  my  argument  to  reproduce  it  here  One  u J 
i n!  to  be  strut  k b\  the  sirmlaritv  of  the  ideas  expressed  by  Marx  and  by  MorJ 
not  onh  in  the  estimate  made  of  the  first  stage,  but  also  in  the  vision  of  communist 
',v  <etv  in  us  higher  stage,  as  we  shall  discover  in  later  chapters  Here,  then  u 
Marx  % text: 

\N  ruxi  wt  h* vc  to  vital  with  here  is  a communist  society,  not  as  if  it  haddfc>W 
»i  * t> \!  its  n but  on  the  contrary  as  ?/  emerge*  t?om  capitalist  sooth,  which  is 
thus  in  evrrv  respect  tainted  economically,  morally  and  intellectually  wuh  the 
he  red  i tar  n di«ca>e>  of  the  old  $oc  letv  from  whose  womb  it  is  emerging.  In  this  wav 
the  individual  producer  receives  back  ag.bn  from  society  with  deductions,  exaeth 
what  he  gives  What  he  has  given  to  society  is  his  individual  amount  of  labour  for 
example  the  social  working-day  consists  of  the  sum  of  the  individuals' hours  of 
work  I'hr  individual  working-time  of  the  individual  producer  is  that  pan  of  the 
sik  id!  working-day  contnbutcd  by  him.  his  part  thereof  He  receives  from  society 
a voucher  that  he  has  contributed  such  and  such  a quantity  of  work  (after  deduc- 
tions from  his  work  lor  the  common  fund)  and  draws  through  this  voucher  on  the 

mi  storehouse  as  much  of  the  means  of  consumption  as  the  same  quantity  of 
work  c >*'  I he  same  amount  of  work  which  he  has  given  to  society  in  one  form, 
he  receives  hack  in  another 

Herr  obv  iousIv  the  same  principle  prevails  as  that  which  regulates  the  exchange 
of  commodities  so  far  as  this  exchange  is  of  equal  values  Content  and  form  are 
changed  because  under  the  changed  conditions  no  one  can  contribute  anything 
eiu  rpt  hi*  labour  and.  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  pass  into  the  possession  of 
individuals  except  individual  objects  of  consumption.  But,  so  lar  as  the  distribu* 
non  of  the  latter  among  individual  producers  is  concerned,  the  same  principle 
prevails  as  in  the  exchange  of  commodity-equivalents,  i.e.  equal  quantities  of 
iaixKir  in  one  form  are  exc  hanged  for  equal  quantities  of  labour  in  another  form 
JKi  equal  ngkt  is  here  still  based  on  the  same  principle  as  bourgeois  right,  though 
principle  and  practice  are  no  longer  at  daggers  drawn,  while  the  exchange  of 
equivalents  in  commodity  exc  hange  only  exists  for  the  average  and  not  for  the  in- 


dividual  case 

In  spite  of  this  advance,  this  equal  right  is  still  continually  handicapped  by 
bourgeois  limitations.  The  right  of  the  producers  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
Jaipur  they  contribute;  the  equality  consists  in  the  fact  that  everything  is 


mratured  by  an  equal  measure , labour. 

Hut  one  man  will  excel  another  physically  or  intellectually  and  so  contributes  in 
the  same  time  more  labour,  or  can  labour  for  a longer  time,  and  labour,  to  serve  as 
.1  measure,  must  !*■  defined  by  its  duration  or  intensity,  otherw  ise  it  ceases  to  be  a 
standard  measure,  lliis  equal  right  is  an  unequal  right  for  unequal  work  It 
recognises  no  class  differences  because  every  worker  ranks  as  a worker  like  his 
fellows  but  it  tacitly  recognises  unequal  individual  endowment,  and  thus 
capacities  for  production,  as  natural  privileges,  ft  is  therefore  a right  of  inequality 
in  it\  content,  as  in  general  is  every  right  Right  can  by  its  very'  nature  only  consist 
in  the  application  of  an  equal  standard;  but  unequal  individuals  (and  they  would 
nut  different  individuals  if  they  were  not  unequal),  are  only  measurable  bv  an 
equal  standard  in  so  tar  as  they  can  be  brought  under  an  equal  observation,  can 
b'*  regarded  from  one  dehmle  aspect  only,  e g.  in  the  case  under  review,  they  must 
be  considered  only  a.  worker)  and  nothin*  morr  be  seen  in  them,  everything  else  be- 
mg  ignored  Further,  one  worker  is  married  another  single,  one  has  more  children 

ha.  ,h,  „to.  ,h,  «.  *»  „ „C„P,h.„  m 
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rhcsf  inconveniences,  rights  must  be  unequal  instead  of  being  equal. 

But  these  deficiencies  are  unavoidable  in  the  first  phase  of  communist  society 
when  it  is  just  emerging  after  prolonged  birth-pangs  from  capitalist  society  Right 
can  never  be  higher  than  the  economic  structure  and  the  cultural  development  of 
society  conditioned  by  it. 

In  a higher  phase  of  communist  society,  after  the  tyrannical  subordination  of 
individuals  according  to  the  distribution  of  labour,  and  theieby  also  the  distinction 
between  manual  and  intellectual  work,  have  disappeared,  after  labour  has  become 
not  merely  a means  to  live  but  is  in  itself  the  first  necessity  of  living,  after  the 
powers  of  production  have  also  increased  and  all  the  springs  of  co-operative 
wraith  are  gushing  more  freely  together  with  the  all-round  development  of  the  in- 
dividual, then  and  then  only  can  the  narrow  bourgeois  horizon  of  rights  be  left  far 
behind  and  society  will  inscribe  on  its  banner  ‘From  each  according  to  his 
capacity,  to  each  according  to  his  need.’  **  (Karl  MARX:  Critique  of  the  Cotha 
Programme,  pp.  29-31). 

52.  “The  first  phase  of  Communism,  therefore,  still  cannot  produce  justice  and 
equality,  differences,  and  unjust  differences,  in  wealth  will  still  exist,  but  the  ex- 
ploitation by  one  man  of  many  will  have  become  impossible,  because  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  seize,  as  private  property,  the  means  of  production,  the  factories, 
machines,  land,  and  so  on.  And  so,  in  the  first  phase  of  Communist  society 
(generally  called  Socialism)  “bourgeois  justice”  is  not  abolished  in  its  entirety, 
but  only  in  part,  only  in  proportion  to  the  economic  transformation  so  far  at- 
tained, that  is,  only  in  respect  of  the  means  of  production”  (LENIN:  The  State  and 
Revolution , p.  67). 

53.  It  is  not  only  the  theoretical  content  of  the  fragment  of  The  Critique  of  the  Gotha 
Programme  which  we  find  in  Morris,  but  even  certain  images.  Is  it  not  tempting  to 
put  side  by  side  “after  prolonged  birth-pangs”  and  “the  new  order  which  the  old 
has  long  carried  in  its  womb”?*  (The  End  and  the  Means , May  MORRIS,  II,  p.  421). 

54  The  Policy  of  Abstention , 1887,  May  MORRIS,  II,  pp.  435-7. 

55.  True  and  False  Society , 1886,  JACKSON,  p.  315. 

56.  MARX  and  ENGELS:  The  Communist  Manifesto , p.  11. 

57.  G Bernard  SHAW:  Moms  as  I Knew  Him , May  MORRIS,  II,  p.  IX. 

58  “I  am  speaking  for  those  who  are  complete  Socialists,  or  let  us  call  them  Com- 
munists” (“Where  Are  We  Now?”,  Commonweal , 15  November  1890,  p.  361/11; 
May  MORRIS,  II,  p.  517). 

59.  See  below,  Chapter  V. 

60  I he  Hopes  of  Civilization , 1885,  Signs,  p.  110. 

61  “Correspondence”,  Commonweal , 18  May  1889,  p.  157/1;  May  MORRIS,  II,  p 
314. 

62.  Communism  1893,  Nonesuch,  p.  662. 

63.  Ibid , p.  666. 

64  JACKSON,  pp.  312-5. 

65.  May  MORRIS,  II,  pp  435-7. 

66  THOMPSON,  pp  854-5. 

67.  Justice  and  Socialism , 1885,  Abrarmky  Collection,  Appendix  I.  p.  579. 

68  “Why  I am  a Communist”,  Liberty,  February  1894,  p.  14/11 

69.  “It  will  only  be  when  the  first  stage  which  recognizes  the  principle  at  least  is  com- 
plete that  our  present  inequalities  can  be,  I won't  say  abolished,  but  even  much 
palliated”  (To  the  Rev.  George  Bainton.  10  April  1888,  Letters,  p 288). 

70.  Communism , 1893,  Nonesuch,  p.  668. 

71  The  Policy  oj  Abstention , 1887,  May  MORRIS.  11,  p.  436 

72.  Socialism,  its  Growth  and  Outcome , 1893,  p.  286. 
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CHAPTER  FOLK 


The  First  Stage 


I)k-  first  lines  of  News  from  \ouhtre  describe  a lively  and  colourful  argument 
uhtch  took  place  one  evening  at  the  rooms  of  the  Socialist  League.  Beginning 
with  vigorous  assertions  about  what  would  happen  “on  the  Morrow  of  the 
Revolution  the  conversation  finally  shaded  off  into  picturing  what  might  be 
“the  future  of  the  fully  developed  new  society”. 1 Right  from  the  beginning, 
then,  Morris's  utopia  suggests  the  successive  stages  of  post-revolutionary 
history  If  William  Morris’s  friends  were  incapable  of  the  same  long-sighted 
anticipatory  vision  (and  who  can  blame  them?)  they  were,  on  the  other  hand, 
verv  eloquent  and  sometimes  very  prolix  in  their  guesses  about  “the  morrows 
of  the  revolution"  An  acute  phase  in  this  debate  occurred  in  1887,  after  the 
publication  by  E.  B Bax  in  Commonu  eal  of  an  article  entitled  “The  Morrow  of 
the  Revolution'  In  his  capacity  of  editor  of  the  weekly,  Morris  contented 
himself  with  participating  very  briefly  in  the  discussion,  but  so  significantly 
that  we  must  take  note  of  it,  because  he  has  in  this  indirect  way  given  us  his 
personal  ideas  on  the  point:  our  attention  to  it  is  the  more  necessary  because 
Morris,  usually  possessed  by  the  utopian  vision  of  much  longer  term,  laid  very 
little  stress  upon  what  the  days  after  the  seizure  of  power  might  be  like 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Bax’s  article  was  somewhat  thin  and  betrayed  an 
astonishing  ideological  confusion  After  a short  introduction  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed the  verv  reasonable  opinion  that  it  is  better  not  to  be  caught  un- 
prepared. he  envisaged  the  nationalisation  of  the  means  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution as  a mid-term  measure,  with,  meanwhile,  the  establishment  of 
munu  ipal  workshops  to  eliminate  the  competition  of  capitalist  production. 
Immediate  measures  w'ould  be  the  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day  and  the 
application  of  a law  fixing  maximum  prices  and  minimum  wages.  ITiese  were 
the  only  two  definite  measures  he  foresaw  But  he  gave  as  much  importance  to 
a third  measure  which  he  developed  in  an  argument  as  long  as  it  was  woolly: 
the  abrogation  of  current  civil  rights  and  the  return  to  Roman  law  and  the  Code 
\apoir<m\  One  can  easily  imagine  the  consternation  felt  over  such  lucubrations 
bv  Friedrich  Engels  who  had  occasion,  during  the  following  summer,  to  give 
him  a dressing  down  on  the  subject;  but  not  unkindly,  because  he  considered 
that  Bax,  when  he  w'as  hauled  down  from  his  lofty  speculations,  was  capable  of 
a rare  “breadth  of  vision**. 3 

On  9 July  1887  there  appeared  in  Commonweal 4 the  first  part  of  an  artic  le  by 
Paul  Lafargue  in  reply  to  Bax  It  does  not  seem  impossible  that  Lngels 
suggested  that  he  should  write  it,  but  that  is  only  a hypothesis  and  I know  of 
nothing  in  the  correspondence  to  support  it  However,  what  the  cor- 
respondence dors  tell  us  is  that  I-afargue  seni  his  article  to  Bax,  who  sent  it  on 
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to  Morris,  who  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  translated  it  himself  and  publish- 
ed rt . ' Much  more,  he  gave  the  article  the  follow  ing  editorial  comment 

“Our  friend,  Citizen  Paul  Lafargue,  has  communicated  the  following 
interesting  article  to  us,  which  is  surely  well  worth  our  attention;  it  is 
probable  that  his  view  of  the  question  will  be  nearer  to  that  taken  by 
most  of  us  in  the  League  than  that  of  our  comrade  Bax  " 

This  comment,  signed  “Ed.”  constitutes  the  clearest  possible  expression  of 
position.  lafargue ’s  article  must  have  made  a deep  impression  upon  Morris 
and  gained  his  unqualified  support,  for,  three  weeks  later,  he  referred  to  it 
publicly  in  his  lecture  The  Policy  of  Abstention: 

“.  . . Our  friend  Paul  Lafargue  s late  article  in  Commonweal  points  out 
clearly  enough  the  direction  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  re-orgamza- 
tion  of  society.”  6 

Note,  in  passing,  that  at  that  moment  Morris  was  in  open  struggle  with 
Aveling’s  “parliamentary  faction”,  which  had  the  support  of  Engels,  and  that 
he  w'as  perfectly  aware  of  the  intimate  bonds  which  existed  between  the  latter 
and  the  Lafargues.  Certainly  during  this  period  his  own  relations  with  Engels 
and  his  group  must  have  been  at  their  least  cordial.  But  sectarianism  and  pet- 
tiness were  not  faults  with  which  Morris  could  be  reproached. 

His  total  approval  of  the  revolutionary  measures  recommended  by  Paul 
Lafargue  encourages  me  to  reprint  here  the  essential  passages  of  the  article 

. . In  the  industrial  towns  the  working-class  will  be  master;  they  will 
become  so  many  revolutionary  centres,  which  will  have  to  federate  in 
order  to  gain  the  country  for  the  revolution,  and  to  overcome  the 
resistance  which  may  spring  up  in  the  commercial  and  maritime  towns. 

In  the  industrial  towns  the  Socialists  will  have  to  get  hold  of  the  local 
governments,  to  arm  and  give  military  organisation  to  the  workmen  . . 

to  open  the  prisons  to  let  out  the  petty  thieves,  and  put  under  lock  and 
key  the  big  ones,  such  as  bankers,  financiers,  big  manufacturers,  land- 
owners,  etc  ...  Not  that  one  would  do  them  any  harm,  but  to  treat 
them  as  hostages  responsible  for  the  good  behaviour  of  their  class  . 

all  ex-capitalists  are  disenfranchised  until  the  revolutionary  party  is 
absolutely  victorious  . . . 

. The  revolutionary  government  would  in  each  city  have  to  house, 
clothe  and  feed  all  its  inhabitants  To  that  end  it  would  decree  all  house- 
property  national  and  would  undertake  the  arrangement  of  housing  It 
would  drive  the  idle  rich  from  their  mansions  to  install  the  workers  in 
them,  reserving  those  best  situated  for  families  having  many  children  . 

The  unwholesome  hutches  of  the  poor  would  be  demolished  and  their 
sites  cleansed  by  fire  . . . 

The  revolutionary  government  would  nationalise  the  big  shops 
Commissions  would  be  organised  by  streets  and  quarters  to  distribute 
the  contents  among  the  workers,  who  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives 
would  be  clad  in  the  good  and  handsome  stuffs  which  they  themselves 
have  made. 

. . . The  revolutionary  government  would  set  up  great  common 
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restaurants  in  the  various  quarters,  where  a minimum  of  substantial 
nourishment  would  be  given  to  the  inhabitants  every  day  The  cooking 
would  be  done  in  common,  and  those  who  wished  to  eat  their  meals  at 
home  could  take  away  their  food  but  it  would  be  good  to  encourage 
meals  in  common,  so  as  to  develop  fraternity  and  equality 

In  order  to  feed  the  population,  the  revolutionary  government  would 
take  over  the  provision- stores,  wine  vaults,  breweries,  etc,  and  would  at 
once  organise  a municipal  catering  service,  which  would  put  itself  into 
communication  with  the  market-gardeners  and  small  peasants  of  the 
surburban  countryside.  This  service,  which  would  suppress  the 
middlemen  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  would  allow  the 
peasant  to  obtain  a better  price  for  his  products.  To  gain  the  peasant 
over  to  the  revolutionary  cause  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Soc  ialist 
party,  and  for  that  purpose,  besides  general  measures  (such  as  abolition 
of  interest,  of  debts  of  all  kinds,  of  taxes  and  the  conscription,  etc.)  we 
must  not  hesitate  to  increase  his  gains,  and  make  his  labour  easier  by  ad- 
vancing to  him  seed  and  manure  of  the  best  quality  and  the  most  im- 
proved agricultural  machines.” 

The  continuation  of  Lafargue  s article  appeared  a week  later.  It  was  of 
more  general  nature  and  we  find  far  fewer  definite  suggestions  in  it  The  point 
against  Bax  is  clearly  made,  and  he  accuses  him,  together  with  English 
socia lists  (thus  provoking  a note  of  protest  from  Morris),  of  having  as  his  ideal 
“the  capitalist  public  service  (post  office,  telegraphs,  police,  etcetera)  brought 
to  perfection"  Lafargue ’s  sin  here  was  probably  bad  faith  rather  than  ig- 
norance. for  one  could  scarcely  impute  Fabianism  or  opportunism  to  poor 
Bax;  it  is  also  possible  that  this  aggressiveness  was  inspired  by  the  links  which 
Bax,  in  all  innocence  as  usual,  had  established  with  that  great  manoeuverer, 
Champion,  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  magazine  To-day . It  is  true  that  the 
measures  advocated  by  Bax  in  his  article  in  Commonweal  were  very  mild  and 
hardly  revolutionary,  and  it  is  natural  enough  that  Lafargue  should  have 
declared  ficriiy  in  his  reply: 

“The  very  day  of  the  revolution  the  first  decree  of  the  revolutionary 
government  will  be  the  confiscation  of  capitalist  property  (mines,  spin- 
ning-mills. foundries,  railways,  etc.)  and  its  transformation  into  social 
property. 

llte  system  which  Lafargue  envisaged  combines,  without  there  being 
necessarily  any  inconsequence  or  contradiction  on  his  part,  central  authority 
and  local  power,  not  only  that  of  the  municipalities,  but  also  of  the  workers  in 
each  factory. 

“.  it  will  be  the  workers  themselves  who  will  become  their  own 
employers  and  their  own  directors 

He  even  goes  much  further  and  advocates  a system  of  seif-management,  in 
terms  which  reveal  the  extent  to  which  French  socialist  thought,  even  Marxist, 
was  still  tinged  with  Proudhonism 

the  workmen  will  come  to  an  understanding  among  themselves  as  to 
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choosing  their  engineers  awl  foremen,  and  on  the  sharing  of  the  gains  of 

their  business. ” 

Of  course,  one  must  avoid  attaching  more  doctrinal  importance  to  these 
declarations  of  prim  iple  than  they  possessed  at  the  time  In  out  day,  the  solid 
reality  of  socialist  experience  in  various  countries  makes  them  \eiy  serious  li 
could  hot  have  been  the  same  at  a lime  when  revolutionary  programming  was 
still  in  the  realm  of  speculation,  where  the  extent  of  divergent  ics  on  essential 
points  of  organisation  was  not  apparent,  because  their  material  consequent  es 
could  not  be  suspected,  and  when,  in  consequence,  theoretical  responsibility 
was  less  heavy  and  less  painful  than  it  is  today 

In  the  measures  proposed  by  Lafargue,  there  was  nothing  which  could  dis- 
please William  Morris.  No  doubt  the  latter  must  have  smiled,  or  have  been  a 
little  irritated,  on  reading  that  “the  end  of  the  social  revolution  is  to  work  us  little 
as  possible  and  to  enjoy  as  much  as  possible".  On  this  point,  his  conception  of  woi  k, 
socialism  and  life  itself  was  in  complete  disagreement  with  that  claimed  by  the 
author  of  Droit  a la  paresse.  But  should  one  not  see  the  fact  that  he  disdained  to 
contradict  an  assertion  so  contrary  to  his  dearest  convictions  as  an  additional 
indication  of  his  acceptance  of  the  whole? 

How  many  of  the  ideas  of  Lafargue  are  to  be  found  again  in  News  from 
Nowherel  However,  there  is  one  missing,  of  which  Morris  did  not  grasp  the 
scope,  that  of  the  alliance  needed  between  the  urban  proletariat  and  the 
peasantry  . Lafargue,  a leader  of  the  French  workers’  party,  living  in  a country 
of  small  rural  properties,  conscious  of  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the 
nineteenth-century  revolutions  in  France,  having  assimilated  the  lessons  which 
his  father-in-law  Karl  Marx  had  drawn  from  them,  knew  that,  through  this 
alliance,  “the  proletarian  revolution  obtains  that  chorus  without  which  its  solo 
song  in  all  peasant  nations  becomes  a swan  song'’/  No  doubt  William 
Morris  also  dreamed  of  resolving  the  contradiction  between  town  and  country, 
but  the  solution  he  foresaw  was  not  a political  act  and  was  not  directly  written 
into  his  revolutionary  strategy. 10  He  lived  in  a country  where  the  problem  of 
the  little  rural  plot  had  no  relevance,  and  neither  he  nor  the  other  English 
socialists  could  be  obsessed  by  this  worry  in  the  same  way  as  the  continental 
socialists. 

But  how  many  other  of  Lafargue ’s  suggestions  were  taken  up  by  Morris:  the 
federative  system,  revolutionary  food  supplies,  the  re-housing  of  workers,  "the 
great  clearing’’,  communal  eating,  the  elimination  of  middlemen  between 
producer  and  consumer!  The  methods  proposed  by  Lafargue  for  implement- 
ing these  measures  were  those  of  force  and  authority  and,  although  he  does 
not  use  the  term,  they  define  “the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat".  Morris  does 
not  use  this  expression  either,  and  if,  as  we  shall  see,  it  happens  on  a number  of 
occasions  that  he  speaks  of  the  need  for  compulsion,  he  perhaps  does  so  with 
less  insistence  and  emphasis.  The  reason  for  this  is  very  simple:  it  is  that  this 
first  stage  of  the  revolution,  while  he  sees  it  as  inevitable  and  accepts  all  the 
obligations  it  brings,  is  a transitional  period  which  he  hopes,  without  too  many 
illusions,  will  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  which  claims  his  attention  lar  less 
than  the  second  stage.  He  does  not  for  a moment  think  to  conjure  it  away,  but 
he  is  quite  satisfied  to  underwrite  Lafargue’s  forecasts  without  reserve,  for  they 
free  him  from  the  need  of  lingering  over  them  himself  However,  we  must  bear 
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m mind  th*  in  Morris  * cfoarlv  rxprrswd  thinking,  as  I anahsod  it  m ihr  |«, 
i haptcr,  the  wv.  resulu'ionan  po*er  is.  as  it  is  for  Laforgue,  svorkrrs  «„»„ 
w;rh  ir  work  »g  class  identified  with  the  State 

The  following  *eek,  the  essence  of  the  debate  reached  its  climax  with  the 
publication  in  CiwswW  of  a vers  confused  rrpK  from  Bax  " Me  det  lared 
himself  to  be  in  agreement  with  Lafargue,  but  tried  to  justify  himself  bv  means 
of  a realK  absurd  argument 

Mv  subject,  he  declares,  ‘ was  the  morrou  of  the  revolution,  not  the 
next  generation,  or  e\rn  for  that  matter  the  next  decade." 

But  to  what  else  had  Lafargue  referred  > The  rest  of  his  letter  contains  little 
of  interest  but.  in  its  conclusions  Box  starts  another  hare: 

“The  result  of  the  social  revolution  will  of  course  be  the  disappearance 
of  the  State,  but  as  I believe,  this  result  will  be  brought  about  by  the  turn- 
ing of  it  and  its  machmers  against  itself  rather  than  by  a policy  of  mere 
destruction  M 

One  fact  emerges  from  this  somewhat  woolly  sentence,  and  it  is  that  Bax, 
despite  ail  his  theoretical  knowledge,  is  completely  contradicting  the  teaching 
many  times  reiterated  by  Marx,  namely  that  “the  working  class  cannot  simply 
lay  hold  of  the  ready-made  state  machinery,  and  wield  it  for  its  own 
purposes  Now,  observed  Marx,  “all  the  revolutions  perfected  this 
machine  instead  of  smashing  it  up”, ,J  and  he  concluded:  “The  state 
centralisation  that  modern  society  requires  arises  only  on  the  ruins  of  the 
military-bureaucratic  governmental  machinery  which  was  forged  in  opposi- 
tion to  feudalism  ” 14  Morris's  position,  in  this  respect,  conforms  with  Marx’s. 
In  the  same  vear  1887,  he  declared  at  the  end  of  one  of  his  lectures: 

the  anti-monopolists  will  find  themselves  in  a position  in  which  they 
will  be  forced  to  try  to  get  hold  of  the  executive,  in  order  to  destroy  it  and 
thus  metamorphose  society,  not  in  order  to  govern  by  it  and  as  they  are 
now  governed**. 

In  truth,  this  position  was  to  become  less  dogmatic  later.  W hen  in  1893  he 
and  Bax  wrote  the  theoretical  handbook  Socialism , its  Growth  and  Outcome , he  ad- 
mitted a sort  of  compromise  which  was  not,  it  appears,  altogether  due  to  the 
influence  of  his  collaborator.  On  the  one  hand,  the  destruction,  pure  and  sim- 
ple, of  the  bourgeois  State  apparatus  seemed  not  only  a difficult  task,  but 
perilous:  he  feared  a sudden  collapse  of  society  and  thought  that  the  continua- 
tion of  this  apparatus,  with  a different  content,  would  perhaps  enable  this  risk 
to  be  avoided  during  the  transition  period  But  above  all,  he  envisaged  a rapid 
growth  of  the  executive  powers  of  local  groupings,  which  would  quite  naturally 
make  the  old  centralised  bureaucracy  out  of  date.  16  One  feels  very  strongly 
that,  during  these  last  years,  his  ideas  about  the  specific  characteristics  of  the 
first  stage  betaine  weaker.  His  over-confident  utopianism  tended  to  outweigh 
his  realism  and  led  him  to  underestimate,  to  a much  greater  extent  than 
formerly,  the  obstacles,  difficulties  and  struggles  that  the  revolution  would  find 
in  its  path  after  the  seizure  of  power. 

Morris’s  support  for  Lafargue  s theses  has  its  indicative  value  increased  by 
the  fact  that  the  only  other  two  occasions  when  he  expressed  his  opinion  were, 
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one  More  I SS  ‘ ami  tin*  other  during  this  laxt  pri  lod.  with  ih  (rndrm  \ i liar  wr 
have  just  pointed  out 

In  1 88S.  in  Note  |.  the  last  of  those  accompanying  the  pamphlet  public  alum 
of  the  Manifesto  of  the  Lea  Kite  and  carrying  the  joint  signatures  ol  Bax  and 
Morris,  we  find  puielv  and  simply  the  ideas  which  Bax  was  to  develop  two 
years  later  in  his  ( .mtnomtra/  article  We  venture  to  surest  that  the  In  st  step 
in  the  state  of  transition  into  Communism  might  probably  Ik*  the  enactment  ol 
a law  of  a minimum  of  wages  and  a maximum  of  price  applied  to  all  industrial 
production,  including  the  distribution  of  goods;  its  seems  to  us  that  this,  coupl- 
ed with  the  immediate  abolition  of  all  laws  enforcing  contract,  would  at  once 
destroy  the  possibility  of  profit-making,  and  would  give  us  opportunity  for  get- 
ting into  working  order  the  decentralised  voluntary  organisation  ol  produc  lion 
which  we  hope  to  see  take  the  place  of  tfic  present  Hierarchy  of 
Compulsion.*'1 

Certainly,  five  years  later,  when  Morris  wrote  Aews  from  j \owhere , he 
accepted  these  laws  of  maximum  and  minimum  as  being  among  the  first 
applied  by  the  revolutionaries.  He  considered  them  '‘necessary",  but  only  gave 
them  secondary  importance  and  let  it  be  understood  that  one  would  not  get 
very  far  by  ranking  them  higher. 18  But  in  1885,  clearly,  he  had  not  yet  grasped 
the  importance  of  the  problem  and  had  bowed  to  the  wisdom  ol  Bax,  w hose 
style  is  recognisable. 

The  ideas  which  we  find  expressed  in  1892,  in  the  lecture  Communism  i.e 
froperty,  are  obviously  more  personal,  and  they  are  of  some  interest.  According 
to  him  then,  the  first  measures  to  be  adopted  would  be:  "the  recognition  of  the 
citizenship  of  the  great  working  class”,  which  would  be  demonstrated  by  an 
appreciable  rise  in  its  standard  of  living;  "their  organization  as  the  controllers 
of  production  and  the  markets"  and  "the  abolition  of  the  private  monopoly  in 
the  raw  material  and  tools  necessary  for  the  production  of  utilities".  IV  These 
first  measures  are  in  the  spirit  of  the  Manifesto  of  Marx  and  Engels: 

",  . . the  first  step  in  the  revolution  by  the  working  class  is  to  raise  the 
proletariat  to  the  position  of  the  ruling  class,  to  win  the  battle  for 
democracy". 20 

And  one  observes  that,  far  from  sharing  the  impetuousness  of  Lafargue,  he 
tends  to  show*  the  same  prudent  patience  as  Marx,  since  he  declares  that  these 
advantages  will  be  gained  "after  a lapse  of  time,  as  makes  it  no  dream  today". 
Then,  he  concludes,  "we  shall  be  in  the  first  stage  of  socialism."  21  This  last 
phrase,  perfectly  precise,  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  phrasing  of  Note  J of 
1885,  in  which  the  measures  envisaged  would  be  "the  first  step  in  the  state  of 
transition  into  Communism",  which  clearly  bears  the  mark  of  Bax.  whose 
writings,  in  general,  scarcely  show  a clear  assimilation  of  the  theory  of  two 
stages. 


« 


This  theory  is  formulated  so  explicitly  and  so  frequently  in  Morris’s  works  that 
one  is  astonished  to  discover  such  a lack  of  comprehension  of  it,  such  blindness 
about  it,  among  the  majority  of  his  interpreters,  even  the  most  eminent  Accor- 
ding to  G.  D.  H.  Cole, 
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Hie  break  to  which  he  looked  forward  was  even  sharper  than  the 
Revolution  as  envisaged  by  Marx,  and  was  unaccompanied  by  any  tran- 
sitional >tagc  of  proletarian  dictatorship  during  which  the  workers 
organised  as  a class,  w ould  exercise  supreme  authority  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  a full>  Socialist  society  gradually  into  being  . . Morris  en- 
visaged the  Revolution,  as  he  described  it  in  the  early  chapters  of Ar«j 
from  A »cherit  as  leading  straight  to  the  institution  of  a classless  society  set 
tree  from  governmental  coercion  and  able  to  shape  its  course  directly  in 
accordance  w ith  the  needs  of  the  free  spirit  of  man  ” 22 

Margaret  Grrnnan  is  no  less  categorical: 

With  the  founding  of  the  Socialist  League  he  took  his  stand  on  the 
possibility  of  immediate  communism  on  the  break  up  of  the  old 
system 

VII  that  we  have  seen  so  far  and  all  that  we  are  about  to  see  obviously  dis- 
putes the  validity  of  such  interpretations 

\s  for  Monsieur  Ruver,  he  delivers  himself  of  a broad  generalisation: 

It  i>  essential  . for  a man  passing  from  social  state  A to  social  state 
H to  find  some  wav  of  assuring  his  livelihood  at  ail  intermediate  stages. 

I hr  utopist  confines  himself  to  extolling  stage  B.  He  suppresses  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  programme:  ensuring  social  life  in  the  intermediate 
stages.'’  4 

A vrrv  true  remark,  if  only  he  had  exempted  W illiam  Morris  from  accusa- 
tion un»ier  this  head,  which,  unfortunately,  he  omits  to  do  W hile  it  is  true  that 
the  majority  of  utopists  contented  themselves  with  describing  an  ideal  society 
without  bothering  for  a moment  over  ways  of  reaching  it  or  stages  to  pass 
through.  William  Morris  is  an  outstanding  exception  to  the  rule,  which  is  one 
of  the  reasons  whv  A L Morton  was  able  to  say'  that  his  utopia  “was  the  first 
which  was  not  utopian*’. 25 

In  the  previous  chapter  we  studied  the  general  characteristics  which,  for 
Morris,  distinguish  the  first  stage  from  the  second,  and  we  have  just  seen  what 
revolutionary  measures  are  needed,  immediately  after  the  revolution,  to  attain 
il  While  it  does  not  occupy  an  important  place  in  his  work,  a brief  description 
of  certain  aspects  of  this  first  period  is  nevertheless  sketched  in.  He  docs  not 
cease  stressing  the  fact  that  it  is  a “transitional  period  . which  will  divide  the 
present  from  the  ideal”,2*  “a  transitional  condition,  during  which  we  must 
waive  the  complete  realization  of  our  ideal  ". 1 Its  economic  basis  will  be  “the 
means  of  production  communized  but  the  resulting  wealth  still  private 
property”  ‘ But  henceforth  it  will  be  “impossible  for  any  man  to  make  his 
private  profit  from  the  compulsion  of  any  man's  labour'".  r‘  Everyone  will  reap 
“the  full  results  of  his  labour”.  There  will  still,  no  doubt,  be  a system  of  wages 
and  prices  there  will  still  be  buvdng  and  selling,  bur  “the  limit  of  price  would 
be  the  cost  of  production,  so  that  buying  and  selling  would  be  simply  the  ex- 
change of  equivalent  values”. 30 

The  victory  of  the  revolution  will  consist  of  setting  up,  not  a communist 
system,  which  would  be  absurd",  but  “a  revolutionary  administration  whose 
dejmiU  and  conscious  atm  will  be  to  prepare  and  further,  in  all  available  wavs 
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human  life  for  such  a system  - of  an  administration  whose  every  act  will  he  of 
set  purpose  with  a view  to  Socialism”. 51  All  the  material  measures  then  taken 
will  have  an  educative  bearing,  tending  towards  the  transformation  of  human 
nature  It  will,  he  writes,  be 

“a  period  of  transition,  during  which  people  would  be  getting  rid  ol  the 
habits  of  mind  bred  by  the  long  ages  of  tyranny  and  commercial  com- 
petition, and  be  learning  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  each  that  all  should 
thrive”.^ 

Despite  all  its  imperfections,  this  new  epoch  will  mark  an  immense  advance 
on  the  capitalist  era:  in  those  days  “we  shall  no  longer  be  hurried  and  driven 
by  the  fear  of  starvation,  which  at  present  presses  no  less  on  the  greater  part  of 
men  in  civilized  communities  than  it  does  on  mere  savages.  The  first  and  most 
obvious  necessities  will  be  so  easily  provided  for  us  in  a community  in  which 
there  is  no  waste  of  labour,  that  we  shall  have  time  to  look  round  and  consider 
what  we  really  do  want”.3'  Certainly  it  will  not  yet  be  the  reign  of  plenty,  and 
“there  would  be  no  place  for  the  production  of  luxuries”.  Here  Morris  in- 
troduces a very  characteristic  exactitude: 

“When  the  wares  were  of  such  kind  as  required  very  exquisite  skill  and 
long  training  to  produce,  or  when  the  material  was  far  fetched  and  dearly 
bought,  they  would  not  cease  to  be  produced,  even  though  private 
citizens  could  not  acquire  them:  they  would  be  produced  for  public  use, 
and  their  real  value  be  enormously  increased  thereby,  and  the  natural 
and  honest  pride  of  the  workman  duly  satisfied.  ” * 

An  observation  typical  of  a thinker  whose  economic  preoccupations  never 
make  him  lose  sight  of  what  for  him  is  always  the  essential:  man  himself. 

If  the  balance  sheet  of  the  first  stage  cannot  but  be  a credit  one,  since  it 
wipes  out  the  consequences  of  a blighted  past  and  opens  the  way  to  a dazzling 
future,  nevertheless  the  picture  Morris  suggests  is  sometimes  a gloomy  one  It 
will  be  a period  bristling  with  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  he  cannot  look 
forward  to  it  without  some  apprehension.  It  is  a strange  fact  that  this  ap- 
prehension worried  him  for  some  years  before  he  became  a socialist  and  utopia 
had  taken  definite  shape  in  his  mind.  In  the  course  of  a lecture  given  in  1 880  he 
thought  aloud  before  his  listeners. 

“.  . . necessary’  changes  may  make  life  poorer  for  the  rich,  rougher  for  the 
refined,  and,  it  may  be,  duller  for  the  gifted  - for  a while;  ...  it  may  even 
take  such  forms  that  not  the  best  or  wisest  of  us  shall  always  be  able  to 
know  it  for  a friend,  but  may  at  whiles  fight  against  it  as  a foe”. 

And  that  was  the  bourgeois  consciousness  of  William  Morris  talking,  ex- 
pressing forebodings  very  natural  in  a rich  artist,  whose  heart  and  reason  turn- 
ed him  to  socialism.  How  many  others  were  able  to  go  beyond  such 
forebodings!  Morris  had  the  merit  of  going  beyond,  but  they  remained  as  a la- 
tent survival,  behind  his  most  solid  and  most  complex  analyses  We  saw- 
earlier, 36  when  considering  the  “parable”  of  1884,  that  he  saw  the  possibility 
of  a return,  during  the  post-revolutionary  period,  to  a healthy  and  fertile  bar- 
barism. He  greeted  it  joyously,  for  it  brought  a hope  that  the  aged 
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"'Vrwit  iMh/it  1 have  for  tong  got  to  think  that  in  thr  rarly  dayioJih- , 
freedom  art  will  havr  * rough  tirnr  of  it , and  for  long  perhaps  will  |1MVf.  J* 
hvr  a spartan  life.  foregoing  many  dclicac  iev  which  I thr  weak  < hild  0| 
poorer  and  less  manly  time  than  that  which  is  to  come  cannot  help  craw 
mK  after  But  what  matter  *o  long  ax  an  is  alive  and  healthy  ’ from  that 
sfiare  and  spart  an  life  she  will  rise  to  greater  glories  than  she  has  ever  at- 
tained as  yet.  ” 


However,  hr  managed  to  sileme  his  last  personal  apprehensions,  and  while 
hr  dev  ribrs  the  first  stage  without  any  illusions,  it  is  from  a desire  to  he  objec- 
tive in  his  analysis,  and  while  expressing  his  certainty  that  the  obstacles  will  he 
overcome  You  must  not  forget/'  he  wrote  to  Rev  (icorgr  Bain  ton,  that 

' the  Stx  ialism  of  today  being  like  every  vital  movement  a political  one, 
that  is  to  say  one  that  embraces  the  daily  life  of  the  whole  people,  is  forced 
to  look  to  the  transitional  period  as  a practical  business.  Doubtless  there 
will  be  much  trouble  and  blundering  over  the  carrying  of  society  into  this 
stage  We  want  the  dying  old  system  to  make  the  experimental 
blunders  tor  us  so  that  the  new  order  may  set  them  right,  which  it  can  do 
because  its  action  is  based  on  its  principles”.  M 

The  new  order,  indubitably,  will  have  many  difficulties  to  overcome,  and 
many  among  them  will  be  the  heritage  of  the  old  society,  of  which  it  will  bear 
the  '‘stigmata”  as  Marx  put  it.  Men  wall  first  need  to  be  taught  the  taste  for 
work,  and  Morris* is  sure  that  work  can  become  attractive  to  them: 

"But  work  under  such  conditions  as  I have  been  trying  to  sketch  out  would, 

I am  sure,  be  attractive  to  all  except  the  exceptions,  the  monsters  of  vagabon- 
dage and  loafing  who  are  now  bred  by  the  excessive  overwork  which  is  the 
general  lot  of  the  workers  or  by  the  privileged  idleness  of  the  rich,  and  whose 
descendants  might  last  through  a few  generations,  but  would  soon  melt  into 
the  general  body  of  people  living  in  the  happy  exercise  of  energy  ” 
"Whatever  difficulties  you  may  have  in  organizing  work  in  the  earlier  days  of 
Socialism  will  not  be  with  the  specialists,  but  with  those  who  do  the  more  or- 
dinary work  " 40  "There  would  indeed  be  a natural  compulsion  which  would 
prevent  any  man  from  doing  what  he  was  not  fitted  for,  because  he  could  not 
do  it  usefuily;  and  I need  not  say  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  wealth  1 have 
been  shaking  of  we  must  all  work  usefully.”  41  "You  will  see  that  I admit  the 
nec  essity  for  a transitional  stage  of  progress  During  that  stage,  before  the  habit 
of  working  for  the  whole  was  formed,  some  compulsion  would  have  to  be  exer- 
cised That  compulsion  would  be  found  in  the  very  remains  of  competition 
which  would  render  the  state  imperfect;  only  it  would  be  comparatively  a fair 
competition:  the  means  of  labour  no  longer  being  engrossed  by  a privileged 
monopoly,  every  one  would  have  free  access  to  them,  and  be  able  to  exercise 
his  capacity  to  the  utmost."  42  "Such  a life,  it  is  clear,  will  be  pretty  much  the 
reverse  of  that  which  some  opponents  of  the  new  order,  scientists  as  well  as 
meaner  personages,  profess  to  sec  in  the  advancing  'tyranny  of  Socialism'.  But 
we  are  convinced  that  this  life  will  be  forced  on  the  world  V et  that  world 
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will  not  hr  wholly  common*  of  gradual  Jincj  natural  eompuUion  wh»<  h M will 
h;ivr  to  yield  to,  and  which  it  will  find  by  it*  result*  to  havr  been  wholly 
benefit  ent 

In  truth,  in  hi*  inner  heart  William  Morn*  wa*  deeply  worried,  lb  strove  to 
minimise  the  form*  of  the  r (impulsion  he  knew  to  be  nece  wiry,  he  addressed 
himself  to  |ii*tifyiiiH!  it,  but  he  feared  nevertheless 

“the  danger  of  the  community  falling  into  burraur  racy,  the  multiplica- 
tion of  boards  and  c>ffice*,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  offic  tal  authority, 
which  is,  after  all,  a burden,  even  when  it  i*  exercised  by  the  delegation  of 
the  whole  people  and  in  accordant e with  their  wishes' 

So  it  is  certain  that  the  reproac  h of  complacent  optimism  whic  h is  often 
made  against  Morris  is  unjustified  and  has  its  origin  in  an  ignorance  or  a lack 
of  understanding  of  the  theory  of  two  stages.  'Hie  vision  of  a happy  mx  icty,  a^ 
depicted  in  News  from  Nowhere , is  not  an  immediate  perspec  live,  but  is  loc  atrd 
in  a fairly  distant  future  The  optimism  which  William  Morris  evince  s alwiut 
this  distant  epoch  is  not  complacent,  but  reasoned,  and  no  existing  data  per- 
mit us  to  say  whether  or  not  it  is  justified.  But  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  say 
that  his  vision  of  the  first  stage  is  a pessimistic  one,  precisely  because  it  leads 
into  this  higher  stage  and  especially  because  it  abolishes  all  traces  of  capitalist 
exploitation  Morris  expresses  it  very  well 

“We  are  prepared  to  face  whatever  drawbacks  may  accompany  this 
new  development  with  equanimity,  being  convinced  that  it  will  at  any 
rate  be  a great  gain  to  have  got  rid  of  a system  which  has  at  last  become 
nearly  all  drawbacks.”  4S 


* 


♦ 


How  long  will  this  first  stage  last?  Morris’s  replies  to  this  question  are  varied 
and  uncertain,  and  such  uncertainty  is  very  understandable:  does  it  not  still 
exist  in  our  day?  Moreover,  he  only  made  very  few  forecasts,  and  their  nature 
varies  according  to  their  period.  In  1888,  after  the  shock  of  Bloody  Sunday  the 
previous  year,  he  was  generally  inclined  to  caution  and  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
it  would  take  “many  generations”  to  carry  out  the  transformation. 4<’  However, 
later,  as  we  have  seen,  he  became  less  aware  of  the  size  of  the'  obstacles,  and 
more  inclined  to  confidence.  In  1892,  he  said  “from  that  stage  to  equality  of 
condition.  1 believe,  will  not  be  a long  journey  . . . and  we  shall  find  ourselves 
insensibly  lapsing  into  it”.4'  A year  later,  “truth  to  tell,  I think  that  such  a stale 
of  things  could  only  embrace  a very  short  period  of  transition  to  complete 
communism”.  * It  would  seem  appropriate  to  find  an  intermediate  moment  in 
this  evolution,  between  the  two  extremes:  1890  appears  to  me  to  be  a date 
which  is  all  the  more  interesting  because  it  was  just  when  News  from  Nowhere 
was  written.  In  fact,  so  far  we  have  only  considered  the  lectures  and  articles 
Wc  might,  it  seems,  find  more  definite  data  when  William  Morris  passes,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  from  theoretical  utopism  to  utopian  practice. 

Now  Morris’s  narrative  contains  a chronology,  which  so  far  no  critic  has 
thought  about  and  which  is  really  simple  to  trace.  The  revolution,  the  “great 
change”,  broke  out  in  195249  and  the  civil  war  ended  two  years  later  ' This 
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ciMt  should  not  cause  a smile  it  was  a vrry  cautious  foretast,  compared  wcu 
ih*  impetuous  prophecies  of  contemporary  socialists,  and  the  vrry  re 
memory  of  Bloody  Sunday  was  the  cause  of  this  caution  Several  identical  in. 
^rations  allow  us  to  place  the  narrative  ar  leas:  two  hundred  year*  later 
thai  is  in  the  second  half  of  the  twenty-second  century,  and  not  in  the  twen- 
ty* -first  century  as  is  generally  asserted  In  the  course  of  his  conversation  with 
the  visitor,  old  Hammond  says:  “We  have  been  living  for  a hundred  and  fifty 
years  at  least,  more  or  less  in  our  present  manner  , ‘ which  would  mean  that 
the  first  stage  lasted  some  fifty  years  In  fact,  one  may  wonder  whether  Morris 
wrote  “more  or  less  ” with  the  intention  of  keeping  his  freedom  during  the  telU 
»ng  because  at  times  this  estimate  is  contradicted.  We  must  not  forget  that 
.\fu  i from . N wt  hrrt  was  written  from  week  to  week  as  instalments  in  Crmrnowual 
and  that  the  author  never  made  the  slightest  revision  May  Morris  recalls  this 
practice  (which  was,  as  is  well  knowm,  usual  in  the  nineteenth  century)  to  ex- 
cuse the  few  inconsistencies  which  crept  in.  ’ 

Other  calculations  we  could  make  from  chronological  indications  occurring 
in  the  text  would  give  us  an  appreciably  longer  period  for  the  first  stage  Old 
Hammond,  in  fact,  is  “over  a hundred  and  five’'.  **  Now,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  long  ac'  mint,  he  recalls  memories  from  his  early  days,  “when  we  were  not 
so  assured  of  peace  and  continuous  plenty  as  we  arc  now  , and  he  adds  V\e 
were  almost  beginning  again  in  those  days:  and  they  were  brisk,  hot-headed 
times  1 In  the  course  of  his  narrative,  hie  returns  to  this  point:  .Much  was 
left  for  the  men  of  my  earlier  life  to  deal  with.  So  one  would  have  to 
conclude  that  the  stage  of  socialist  reconstruction  lasted  more  than  a century 
It  is  very  difficult  to  say  whether  Morris  noticed  the  contradiction  which  ex- 
isted between  these  statements  and  the  earlier  one.  .And  there  is  even  the  ques- 
tion of  deciding  w hether  a contradiction  really  does  exist  VNhen  old  Ham- 
mond says  that  life  is  “more  or  less “ as  it  has  been  for  a hundred  and  fifty 
years,  that  might  mean  that  the  essential  fundamental  tasks  of  socialism  had 
been  accomplished  in  the  first  half-century',  hut  that  there  still  remained  a 
need  for  great  efforts  to  reach  “peace  and  continuous  plenty  But  these  are 
purely  interpretations  and  it  would  be  as  pointless  as  pedantic  to  try  to  twist 
the  text  and  extract  by  force  details  which  the  author  did  not  put  in  Hie  only 
reasonable  conclusion  from  this  examination,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  observe  that 
in  1890,  as  in  1888,  the  first  stage  in  Morris’s  eyes,  is  a long  and  exacting  affair 
of  several  generations  In  this  connection,  it  is  not  running  any  risk  to  think 
that  this  extended  duration  constitutes  Morris's  reaction,  probably  conscious 
to  Bellamy’s  utopia  which  describes  a collectivist  society  allegedly  at  its 
highest  stage  in  the  year  2000. 

The  fascinating  description  of  communist  England  in  the  twenty-second 
century'  should  not  lead  us  to  neglect  the  references  to  the  first  stage  of 
socialism  which  the  narrative  contains  These  scattered  indications  are  not 
lacking  in  interest,  fn  Morris’s  eyes,  the  dominant  characteristic  of  this  period 
is  the  dogged  persistence  of  the  outlook  inherited  from  the  capitalist  world,  the 
slowness  of  consciousness  in  overtaking  being,  the  inability  to  achieve  peace 
and  joy:  1 

“'Hie  crude  ideas  of  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  when  men 
were  still  oppressed  by  the  fear  of  poverty,  and  did  not  look  enough  to  the 
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present  pleasure  of  ordinary  daily  life,  spoilt  a good  deal  of  what  the 
commercial  age  had  left  us  of  external  beauty:  and  1 admit  that  it  was 
bur  slowly  that  men  recovered  from  the  injuries  they  had  inflicted  on 
themselves  even  after  they  became  free  ” s 

The  weight  of  earlier  poverty  was  such  that  it  acted  as  a kind  of  brake  upon 
men  s consciousness  and  actions: 

“The  great  difficulty  was  that  the  once-poor  had  such  a feeble  concep- 
tion of  the  real  pleasure  of  life:  so  to  say,  they  did  not  ask  enough,  did  not 
know  how  to  ask  enough,  from  the  new  state  of  things.  ” * 

Many  such  failures  of  comprehension  were  encountered,  which  explains  the 
number  of  “grumblers”  who,  at  that  time,  were  “quite  a nuisance  ";  we  are 
presented  with  a lingering  survivor  in  the  person  of  Ellen's  father  (or 
grand-father), * who  is  nostalgic  for  competition  and  free  enterprise 

It  was  a difficult  period,  bristling  with  mistakes,61  and  with  fumblings.  It 
was,  particularly,  very  difficult  to  decide  which  products  were  “really  wanted" 
and  “this  knowledge  we  reached  slowly  and  painfully”.62  Coercion  was 
needed,  too,  to  oblige  former  idlers  from  the  well-to-do  classes  to  work,  and 
Morris  explains,  with  a touch  of  humour,  . . at  one  time  they  were  actually 
compelled  to  do  some  such  work,  because  they,  especially  the  women,  got  so 
ugly  and  produced  such  ugly  children  if  their  disease  was  not  treated  sharply, 
that  the  neighbours  couldn’t  stand  it”.65  In  the  beginning,  after  the 
destruction  caused  by  the  civil  war,  men  had  to  work  “almost  as  hard  as  they 
had  been  used  to  before  the  revolution”.64 

• * * 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  posed  by  the  construction  of  socialism  on 
the  morrow  of  the  revolution  is  that  of  cadres  and  of  the  administration  of  the 
new  society.  In  the  nineteenth  century  such  a problem  appeared  insoluble  to 
advanced  minds,  on  account  of  the  state  of  ignorance  and  unpreparedness  of 
the  working  class,  and  it  offered  pabulum  to  the  hostile  pessimism  of  the 
enemies  of  socialism.  Mill  or  Bright,  the  radicals  of  the  preceding  generation, 
denied  that  the  working  class  possessed  any  political  capacity,  and  were  reluc- 
tant even  to  grant  it  the  vote.  Mill  had  no  hesitation  over  denouncing  “the  ex- 
treme unfitness  (of)  the  labouring  classes  ...  for  any  order  of  things  which 
would  make  any  considerable  demand  on  either  their  intellect  or  their 
virtue”.6*  The  socialists  of  the  ’eighties  were  divided  on  the  point  Hyndman, 
as  we  have  seen,''’  was  convinced  that  “a  slave-class  cannot  be  freed  by  the 
slaves  themselves”,  and  that  it  must  accept  the  leadership  of  men  “born  into  a 
different  position”.  Bax  held  a different  opinion,  and  the  example  of  the  Com- 
mune had  convinced  him  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  be  born  of  the  official 
bureaucracy  to  fill  a post  of  responsibility. 67  Bernard  Shaw’s  position  was 
vacillating  and  temporising.  On  the  one  hand  he  observed  that  “not  one 
labourer  in  a million  succeeds  in  raising  himself  on  the  shoulders  of  his  fellows 
by  extraordinary  gifts,  or  extraordinary  luck,  or  both.”  and  concludes  from 
this,  like  Hyndman,  that,  “the  managers  must  be  drawn  from  the  classes 
which  enjoy  education  and  social  culture  . . The  tendency  of  private  proper- 
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tv,"  he  asserts,  "is  to  keep  the  masses  mere  beasts  of  burden,  while.  on  the 
other  hand,  "the  tendency  of  Social  Democracy  is  to  educate  them  - to  mak^ 
them  men.  Social  Democracy  would  not  long  be  saddled  with  the  rents  of  abili 
ty  which  have  during  the  last  century  made  our  born  captains  of  industry  our 
masters  and  tyrants  instead  of  our  servants  and  leaders’’.4*  Such  an  attitude 
while  less  crude  than  Hyndmans,  is  none  the  less  paternalistic  and  denies  the 
working  class  all  opportunity  of  succeeding  directly  to  the  administration  of  it.* 
own  affairs. 

William  Morris’s  attitude  was  fundamentally  different.  We  know  the  con- 
fidence he  felt  in  the  working  class,  despite  the  embarrassments  and  disap- 
pointments he  experienced  in  his  own  contacts  with  it.  He  makes  no  attempt  to 
hide  the  seriousness  of  the  problem,  but  he  rejects  any  pessimism  and  explain! 
his  reasons  for  hopefulness  to  us.  The  first  of  these  is  founded  on  the  trade- 
union  experience  accumulated  by  the  leadership  before  the  revolution 


"The  long  experience  they  would  have  had  of  a labour  organisa- 
tion, of  administering  the  affairs  of  the  real  producers,  and  still  more  the 
experience  of  administration  they  would  have  spread  during  that  period 
would  make  the  Morrow  of  the  Revolution  a much  easier  time  to  them 
than  it  would  be  to  a party  that  had  not  already  learned  to  help  itself 


It  is  remarkable  that  Morris  should  have  formed  such  an  opinion  in  188  , 
when  his  strict  anti-parliamentarianism  had  made  him  particularly  hostile  to 
the  union  movement.  And  his  last  reservations  were  to  melt  away  two  years 
later,  at  the  time  of  the  great  dockers’  strike,  from  which  he  was  able  to  learn  a 
number  of  lessons.  One  major  fact  then  struck  him,  namely  tha?  the  dockers 
who  constituted  the  most  under-privileged  sector  of  the  proletariat,  thesr  un- 
lettered men,  these  wrecks,  had  managed  to  "organize  themselves  at  le.M  av 
well,  and  be  at  least  as  true  to  their  class,  as  the  aristocracy  of  labour  1 hat 
was  a reassuring  phenomenon  which  could  only  strengthen  his  optimism 
Socialist  education  was  another  factor  to  add  to  union  experience  I he  nus\ 
working-class  party  whose  advent  Morris  was  always  hoping  for  would  give  it> 
militants  cjuaJities  of  organisation  both  through  its  militant  action  and  its 
theoretical  training: 


"The  action  such  an  organization  would  be  compelled  to  take  would 
educate  its  members  on  administration,  so  that  on  the  morrow  of  the 
revolution,  they  would  be  able,  from  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  wants 
and  capabilities  of  the  workers,  to  carry  on  affairs  with  the  least  possible 
amount  of  blunders,  and  would  do  almost  nothing  that  would  have  to  be 
undone,  and  thereby  offer  no  opportunity  to  the  counter  revolution 
and  if  Socialism  militant  cannot  reckon  on  enlisting  persons  who  are 
somewhat  above  the  average,  and  on  staving  off  others  who  are  a good 
deal  below  it,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  sit  still  and  see  what  will 
happen/17' 


This  deep  faith  of  Morris’s  in  the  educative  power  of  socialism  became  still 
stronger  when , after  his  sectarian  phase,  he  saw  in  the  party  he  so  devoutly 
desired  not  only  the  teacher  of  the  masses  but  also  their  guide  m the  day-to- 
day  action  intended  to  make  social  advances,  to  undermine  the  power  of  the 
ruling  class  and  to  open  the  way  to  revolution  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  in  18<>! 
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having  finally  abandoned  the  Socialist  League  to  the  anarchists,  hr  founded 
ihe  Hammersmith  Socialist  Society  and  drafted  ns  manifesto 

Sue h a society  would  be  able  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  workers  by 
wringing  concessions  from  the  masters,  while  it  was  sapping  the 
stronghold  of  privilege,  the  individual  ownership  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion, and  developing  capacity  for  administration  in  its  members,  so  that 
when  the  present  system  is  overthrown,  they  might  be  able  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  the  community  without  waste  or  disaster  " 

l nion  development,  working-class  struggle,  socialist  education  and  action 
these  are  already  formidable  trump-cards  which  justify  optimism  about  the 
future  But  it  is  through  revolutionary  action  itsell  that  the  new  leaders  will 
most  effectively  be  developed  Not,  of  course,  through  riots,  which  must  in- 
evitably  lack  any  morrow  and  which  as  a rule  neither  train  nor  develop  true 
cadres,  but  through  a revolution  coming  at  the  right  moment,  on  a national 
scale  and  involving  the  whole  nation  In  the  very  course  of  its  development  the 
revolutionary  leaders  would  have  two  tasks  to  assume:  “the  maintenance  of  its 
people  while  things  are  advancing  to  the  final  struggle,  and  resistance  to  the 
constitutional  authority  “ 4 It  is  precisely  these  tasks  which  we  see  carried  out 
with  increasing  efficiency  bv  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  directing  the  in- 
surrection described  bv  old  Hammond  in  \ru  \ from  Nowhere  When  famine 
threatens,  it  immediate!)  institutes  measures  to  combat  looting,  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  big  stores,  after  issuing  their  owners  with  notes  promising  payment, 
and  distributing  the  foodstuffs  contained  in  them  It  is  plain  that  Morris  has 
not  forgotten  Lafargue's  advice  Then  workers*  committees  are  set  up  in  the 
various  distru  ts  of  London,  and  these  go  further  and  themselves  organise  the 
production  of  the  necessary  food,  * and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
the  same  cadres  formed  in  the  struggle  and  by  the  struggle  who,  after  the  final 
vie  ton  will  undertake  the  general  administration  of  the  c ountry  But  above  all 
it  will  be  the  sacrifices  imposed  by  the  civil  war  which  will  reveal  human 
return  es  and  talents  When  the  visitor  asks  old  Hammond  to  detail  the  factors 
leading  to  success,  the  latter  replies 

Well,  they  did  not  lack  organisers;  for  the  very  conflict  itself,  in  days 
when,  as  I told  you,  men  of  any  strength  of  mind  c ast  away  all  considera- 
tion fur  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  developed  the  necessary  talent 
amongst  them  Indeed,  from  all  I have  read  and  heard,  I much  doubt 
whether  without  this  seemingly  dreadful  uvil  war,  the  due  talent  for  ad- 
ministration would  have  been  developed  amongst  the  working  men.” 

Everything,  he  adds,  then  turned  to  hope:  “ ‘the  rebels'  at  least  felt 
themselves  strong  enough  to  build  up  the  world  again  from  its  drv  bones,  - and 
thr\  did  it.  loo'”  * 

So  it  is  men  already  steeled  and  prepared  for  their  tasks  who  take  over  the 
reins  of  power  on  the  morrow  of  the  revolution  Morris  did  not  pretend  that 
thev  would  not  make  mistakes,  and  he  foresaw  many  difficulties,  but  the 
leaders  would  already  have  the  training  needed  to  correct  the  former  and  over- 
come the  1-  e him,  the  problem  of  the  cadres  was  an  unreal  problem,  or 

a probl*  rsented.  His  reply,  dictated  not  only  by  confidence  and 
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etiihiMMMn  but  also  by  rr««on.  don  not  scrm  to  hjvr  I w,  belted  by  th<>  rvrm* 
of  ih<  ternary 

• • • 

Howe vex,  this  hrw  stage.  H»  auspicious  iu|unei,  did  not  arouse  am 

ent  ho*w*m  an  the  port  \ letter  wh*  h hr  wrote  to  (rfrorgun*  Burne  jtmcs  in 
IHhh  t*  verv  revealing  It  was.  in  (art.  the  vrr\  moment  when  hr  wa*  beginning 
to  have  doubts  about  the  dlcctneom  of.  and  even  the  justifnation  for,  hu 
anti-pafnamefttananivii.  and  when  he  was  trying  to  dehne  its  motives  he 
wrote  I have  aiwjvs  thought  tt  was  a matter  of  temperament  rather  than 
principle and  hr  added  that 

"mvne  transition  fvenod  was  of  course  inevitable,  l mean  a transition  in- 
vobing  State  Socialism  and  prrtty  stiff  at  that  which  when  realized 
seem*  to  me  but  a dull  goal  ” ' 

This  expression  State  Socialism"  which  more  than  once  comes  from 
Morns  * jvn  if  verv  bothersome,  because,  (or  once,  his  thinking  is  not  always 
ter>  clear  He  toroeumrs  uses  it  to  describe  petty-bourgeois  reformism,  and 
the  Manifesto  of  the  league,  in  1885,  defines  it  as  having  as  its  aim  “to  make 
< onefioions  to  The  working  class  while  leaving  the  present  system  of  capital 
and  waives  stu;  m operation'  * But  it  is  very  dear  that  in  this  letter  Moms  in 
mm*  the  vimr  term  to  express  something  very  different  Here  it  is  a question 
of  Ai,  *he  mfjKum  characterising  the  first  stage  of  socialism,  authoritarian 
measures  i mp)v  a*  the  existence  of  a State  apparatus,  and  purely  economic 
and  unlit  anan  *n  character  In  other  words,  for  Morris,  State  Socialism 
represents  a sort  of  “welfare  state**,  located,  according  to  the  moment  of  his 
thinking.  sometimes  in  a capitalist  context,  sometimes  in  the  first  stage  of 
sc*  ulivm  w about  the  distinction  always  being  plain.  Clearly  it  is  the  second  of 
these  usages  which  is  of  interest  to  us  at  the  moment. 

He  adm«f«  without  hesitation  that  * State  Socialism  will  have  to  intervene 
bejwren  out  firetent  breakdown  and  communism  He  includes  among  the 
measure*  wh**  r.  mil  bnng  it  about  the  laws  of  maximum  and  minimum,  the 
need  (at  which  he  accepts  93  State  authontv  will  be  essential,  and  may  entad 
abuse  of  pow-rr  bu?  that  is  »ust  a possibility,  whereas  today  it  is  the  rule 
Oeariv  Moms  looks  forward  to  this  first  phase  with  no  pleasure,  admitting 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  up  with  it 

f neither  believe  in  State  Socialism  as  desirable  in  itself,  or,  indeed,  as 
a t oropletr  w heme  do  I ihinx  it  possible  Nevertheless,  some  approach  to 
it  i\  sure  to  be  tried,  and  to  my  mind  will  precede  any  complete 
enlichteT.ment  tn  the  new  order  of  things  ’ M 

VV hat  Morris  lean  above  all  is  that  State  Socialism  may  become  an  end  in 
itself,  and  old  Hammond  declares  that  ’the  late  Roman  poor-rates  , and  the 
doling  out  at  bread  to  thr  proletariat  arr  ‘the  slough  J which)  awaits  State 
Socialism  in  the  end,  if  it  gets  io  the  end,  which  a*  you  know  it  did  not  with 
ut  * The  most  serious  and  most  w»deiy  spread  error  is  precisely  to  confuse 
sooaiism  it  self  with  this  system,  which  can  only  be  temporary 

4 I mean  that  the  great  mass  of  what  most  non-sot  tahsts  at  least  con- 
sider at  present  to  be  socialism,  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
maJiimtry  of  socialism,  which  I thmk  it  probable  that  socialism  mwl  use  in 
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it*  militant  condition;  and  which  I think  it  mas  use  for  some  time  after  it 
i,  practically  established,  but  it  docs  not  seem  to  me  to  be  of  its 
essence  ”** 

l nfortunatelv,  this  confusion  also  exists  in  the  minds  ol  some  socialists,  vs  ho 
'take  the  very  beginning  of  the  means  as  an  end  in  itself  * They  do  the 
greatest  hann  to  the  cause  which  they  support,  and  tl  they  restrict  their 
propaganda  to  describing  aspects  of  the  first  phase,  they  will  turn  avsay  from 
socialism  those  they  wish  to  influence 

“Most  people  who  can  be  said  to  think  at  all  are  now  beginning  to  see 
that  the  realization  of  Socialism  is  certain;  although  many  can  see  no 
further  than  a crude  and  incomplete  State  Socialism,  w hit  h very  natural- 
ly repels  many  from  Socialism  altogether 

What  reasons  lie  behind  this  aversion5  (Contrary  to  what  one  might  be  in- 
clined to  believe,  Morris  was  by  no  means  driven  by  an  impatience  to  realise 
the  communist  ideal  as  quickly  as  possible  Quite  the  reverse!  He  denounces 
both  anarchism  and  the  tendency  to  be  satisfied  with  state  socialism  as 
"methods  of  impatience'’,  both  of  which  refuse,  either  before  or  alter,  to  pass 
through  the  essential  phases.**  His  worry  is  very  different,  and  derives,  as  he 
savs  himself,  from  temperament  even  more  than  from  doctrine.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  fears  eventual  excess  of  power  and  the  bureauc  racy  of  a highls  < en- 
tralised,  authoritarian  State.  But  even  more  his  humanism  is  apprehensive  ol  a 
form  of  socialism  preoccupied  exclusively  with  administrative  and  economic 
questions,  producing  a dreary  atmosphere  of  purely  material  satisfaction,  such 
as  today  we  would  call  a “consumer  society”.  Old  Hammond  makes  a very 
precise  reference  to  this  stage  when  he  says  to  his  visitor: 

“I  can  at  least  hint  at  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  which  had  to  be  met : 
and  that  was,  that  when  men  began  to  settle  down  after  the  war,  and 
their  labour  had  pretty  much  filled  up  the  gap  in  wealth  caused  by  the 
destruction  of  that  war,  a kind  of  disappointment  seemed  coming  over 
us,  and  the  prophecies  of  some  of  the  reactionists  of  past  times  seemed  as 
if  they  would  come  true,  and  a dull  level  of  utilitarian  comlort  be  the  end 
for  a while  of  our  aspirations  and  success. %f  90 

Such  a situation  is  easily  understandable  and  has  its  origins  in  the  capitalist 
heritage:  it  would  not  be  possible,  from  one  day  to  the  nrxt,  to  abolish  the 
spectre  of  centuries  of  poverty: 

”...  the  reflex  of  the  terror  of  starvation,  which  so  oppresses  us  now, 
would  drive  us  into  excesses  of  utilitarianism.”  9' 

There  is  a great  risk  of  achieving  a society  in  which  the  former  wage-earners 
would  have  no  other  ambition  than  that  of  ‘ hoisting  them  up  into  the  life  of 
the  present  ‘refined*  middle  classes  the  latter  will  remain  pretty  much  as 
they  are  now,  minus  the  power  of  living  on  the  labour  of  others  which  would 
certainly  be  “a  dull  level  of  mediocrity/*  **  In  another  eventuality,  scarcely 
less  unattractive,  we  shall  see  “times  in  which  it  will  be  easier  for  the  labourer 
to  live  as  a labourer  and  not  as  a man”  and  it  would  indeed  be  “a  kind  of 
utilitarian  sham  Socialism  which  would  be  satisfied  by  such  an  outcome  in 
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times  erf  (>#\>spertr\  hat  is  in  question  here  is  not  the  legitimate  right  to 

enjoy  the  food  thing*  erf  this  world.  but  the  form  and  quality  erf  the  enjoyment, 
whi*  h.  in  the  beginning  will  be  stunted  bv  a!)  the  hangovers  of  the  life  of  other 
time*  What  Morris  fears  is  not  that  the  worker  should  want  a happv  life,  but 
that,  on  rhe  contrar>.  hit  needs  and  desires  should  lack  scope  and  ambition 

\x  the  nsk  of  being  considered  as  dreamers,  therefore  it  is  important 
for  us  to  tr>  to  raise  our  ideals  of  the  pleasure  of  life,  because  one  of  the 
dangers  which  the  social  revolution  runs  is  that  the  generation  which 
♦ees  the  fall  erf  Capitalism  educated  as  it  will  have  been  to  bear  the  thou- 
sand miseries  of  our  present  svstem,  will  have  far  too  low  a standard  of 
refinement  and  real  pleasure  * 

What  would  be  the  meaning  of  such  a utilitarian  outlook  but  “the  reckless 
waste  «*t  life  in  the  pursuit  of  the  means  of  life  ’?4  To  use  a striking  phrase 
'w>rT,,v»rd  from  the  t-tie  of  a great  Soviet  novel  (and  the  conjunction  seems  to 
roc  to  >»c  t *rt:<  ulariv  appropriate  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone  W illiam 
Moms'*  deep-seated  reaction  relative  to  this  first  period  of  socialism  is  that  of 
the  Artist  who  feeis  that  the  demands  of  a world  in  construction  will  involve  an 
et • ; p*e  «rf  r he  am  and  we  must  appreciate  that  for  him  the  word  does  not  imp- 
ly privileged  aesthetic  research,  but  describes  the  essential  quality  of  all  true 
worik  and  of  life  itself  This  he  accepts,  because  he  knows  that  this  road  must 
be  trader,  before  his  cherished  social  and  human  ideal  can  be  attained,  and 
he  dors  not  make  anv  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact: 

I viM  iid  tie  a hypocrite  if  I were  to  say  . that  the  change  in  the 
basi*  <rf  sooerv  would  lead  us  by  a short  road  to  the  splendid  new 
birth  of  art  '* 

There  is  not  even  anv  bitterness  in  his  acceptance,  for  this  passing  depriva- 
tion. however  painfully  he  feels  it,  seems  to  him  of  little  weight  beside  the  im- 
mmr  human  regeneration  which  will  be  its  certain  consequence.  With  what 
emotion  and  what  faith  he  strives  to  make  his  listeners  share  this  understan- 
ding erf  the  destiny  of  humanity* 

The  experiment  of  a civilized  community  living  wholly  without  art  or 
literature  has  not  yet  been  tried  The  past  degradation  and  corruption  of 
<,  ivilizatjofi  may  force  this  denial  of  pleasure  upon  the  society  which  will 
arise  from  its  ashes  If  that  must  be,  we  will  accept  the  passing  phase  of 
utilitarianism  as  a foundation  for  the  an  which  is  to  be  If  the  cripple  and 
the  starve! mg  disappear  from  our  streets,  if  rhe  eanh  nourish  us  ail  alike, 
if  the  sun  shine  for  us  ail  alike  if  to  one  and  all  of  us  the  glorious  drama  of 
the  eanh  - da\  and  night,  summer  and  winter  - can  be  presented  as  a 
thing  to  understand  and  lose,  we  can  afford  to  wait  awhile  till  we  are 
purified  from  the  shame  of  past  corruption,  and  till  an  arises  again 
amongst  people  freed  from  the  terror  of  the  slave  and  the  shame  of  the 
robber 

In  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  twentieth  century,  William  Morris's 
fears  on  this  point  seem  to  have  been  exaggerated,  while  others  have  proved 
justified  It  is  to  the  good  that  they  should  have  been  expressed  so  frankly  and 
honest  K for  they  can  still  constitute  useful  warnings  Whatever  judgment 
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mjivberrtfde  in  this  respect,  our  place  is  simply  to  record  the  sincerity  and 
of  Morris’s  apprehensions,  and  to  understand  that  looking  forward  to 
this  state  was  nor  the  most  pleasant  task  of  his  utopian  rhinki/^  Hr  does  not 
»illintl\  linger  over  it,  at  times  he  prefers  to  put  if  deliberately  in  parentheses 
jnd  project  his  prophetic  vision  towards  fhr  later  days  after  the  revolution: 

In  speaking  of  the  Society  of  the  future,  I am  taking  the  in- 
dulgence of  passing  over  the  transitional  period  - whatever  that  may  be  - 
that  will  divide  the  present  from  the  ideal " H 


CHAPTER  FIVE 


The  Second  Stage  - The  Withering  Away  of  the 

State 

In  his  important  1887  lecture,  The  Policy  of  Abstention,  to  which  I have  frequent- 
ly referred,  William  Morris  said  to  his  listeners: 

“We  cannot  help  speculating  on  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  the 
change,  and  how  it  would  affect  what  would  be  left  of  our  civilization,  not 
only  as  to  the  production  of  wealth,  but  also  as  to  the  religion,  morals, 
the  relations  between  the  sexes,  the  methods  of  government  or  ad- 
ministration, and  in  short  the  whole  of  social  life.’’  1 

This  programme  of  utopian  research  contains  nothing  surprising,  but  the 
formulation  of  it  is  not  insignificant,  because  of  its  implicit  revelation  of 
Morris’s  greater  interest  in  transformations  of  superstructures.  Not  that  he 
docs  not  grant  fundamental  importance  to  those  taking  place  in  the  productive 
forces  and  relationships:  I have  more  than  once  pointed  this  out  in  earlier 
chapters;  but  this  new*  basis,  established  on  the  morrow  of  the  revolution  and 
continuing  to  be  built  throughout  the  first  stage,  has  outlines  that  are  well 
defined  and  more  easily  foreseeable:  it  is  summarised  in  the  socialisation  of  the 
means  of  production  and  exchange.  On  the  other  hand,  the  development  of 
human  institutions  and  relationships  leaves  a much  more  open  field  for  uto- 
pian imagination,  and  it  is  understandable  that  Morris,  for  whom  the  focus  of 
all  thinking  is  man,  should  tend,  without  for  a moment  abandoning  his 
materialistic  faith  in  the  primacy  of  economics,  to  allow  his  imagination  to 
wander  more  freely  and  more  widely  over  what  is  to  happen  to  the  superstruc- 
tures. For  that  reason  I have  no  scruples  over  presenting  Morris’s  vision  of  the 
second  stage  of  socialist  society  by  somewhat  upsetting  the  the  traditional 
schematic  pattern.  In  first  considering  the  aspects  of  public  life  in  twen- 
ty-second-century England,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  shall  more  directly  evoke 
the  climate  of  Morris’s  utopia,  and  throw  a brighter  light  upon  matters  of 
social  wealth  and  work:  these  matters,  which  we  shall  take  up  in  succeeding 
chapters,  are  too  deeply  steeped  in  care  for  mankind  for  us  not  to  consider 
looking  at  them  from  this  viewpoint.  Since,  for  Morris,  man  is  the  product  of 
his  material  and  social  circumstances  at  the  same  time  as  he  influences  and 
transforms  them,  this  approach  involves  no  concession  to  idealism. 

* * * 

During  the  first  stage  of  the  new  society  the  needs  of  compulsion  and  organisa- 
tion had  given  rise  to  a centralised  power,  to  State  socialism,  which  Morris 
regarded  with  disfavour  although  he  considered  it  inevitable.  As  these  needs 
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disappeared  this  power  becomes  unnecessary  and  the  State  itself  withers  little 
bv  little.  The  characteristic  of  the  second  stage  is  its  complete  disappearance. 
Such  a state  of  affairs  can  only  come  about  very  slowly, 2 and  the  poet  foresees 
it  with  a clarity  of  vision  that  is  the  more  astonishing  since  in  his  day  he  did  not 
suspect  the  greatest  obstacle  standing  in  its  path:  the  persistence  and  hostility 
of  the  capitalist  environment.  In  formulating  this  vision,  Morris  faithfully 
follows  the  logical  exposition  of  Marx  and  Engels: 

“There  will  be  no  more  political  power  properly  so-called, ’’said  Marx, 
“since  political  power  is  precisely  the  official  expression  of  antagonism  in 

civil  society.”  3 

It  was,  in  fact,  Engels  who  first  formulated  the  Marxist  theory  of  the 
withering-away  of  the  State  in  precise  terms,  and  it  is  not  without  point  to 
quote  it  briefly  here,  since  Morris  read  the  French  text  of  Socialism , Utopian  and 
Scientific , that  educational  pamphlet  which  reproduced  extracts  from  An - 

ti-Duhnng; 

'The  proletariat  seizes  the  state  power , and  transforms  the  means  of  production  in 
the  first  instance  into  state  property . But  in  doing  this,  it  puts  an  end  to  itself  as 
the  proletariat,  it  puts  an  end  to  all  class  differences  and  class  antago- 
nisms, it  puts  an  end  also  to  the  state  as  the  state  . . . The  state  was  the 
official  representative  of  society  as  a whole,  its  embodiment  in  a visible 
corporation;  but  it  was  this  only  in  so  far  as  it  was  the  state  of  that  class 
which  itself,  in  its  epoch,  represented  society  as  a whole;  in  ancient  times, 
the  state  of  the  slave-owning  citizens;  in  the  Middle  Ages,  of  the  feudal 
nobility;  in  our  epoch,  of  the  bourgeoisie.  When  ultimately  it  becomes 
really  representative  of  society  as  a w hole,  it  makes  itself  superfluous.  As 
soon  as  there  is  no  longer  any  class  of  society  to  be  held  in  subjection;  as 
soon  as,  along  with  class  domination  and  the  struggle  for  individual  exis- 
tence based  on  the  former  anarchy  of  production,  the  collisions  and 
excesses  arising  from  these  have  also  been  abolished,  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  repressed  which  would  make  a special  repressive 
force,  a state,  necessary.  The  first  act  in  which  the  state  really 
comes  forward  as  the  representative  of  society  as  a whole  — the 
taking  possession  of  the  means  of  production  in  the  name  of 
society  - is  at  the  same  time  its  last  independent  act  as  a state. 

1 he  interference  of  the  state  power  in  social  relations  becomes 
superfluous  in  one  sphere  after  another,  and  then  ceases  of  itself.  The 
government  of  persons  is  replaced  by  the  administration  of  things  and 
the  direction  of  the  processes  of  production.  The  state  is  not  “abolished”, 
it  withers  away.' * 4 

And  in  The  Origin  of  the  Family , Engels  asserted  even  more  strongly 

“The  society  which  organises  production  anew  on  the  basis  of  free  and 
equal  association  of  the  producers  will  put  the  whole  state  machinery 
where  it  will  then  belong  - into  the  museum  of  antiquities,  next  the  spin- 
ning wheel  and  the  bronze  axe. 

So,  in  News  from  Nowhere,  Morris  is  describing  a world  from  w hich  all  State 
authority  will  have  disappeared,  and  this  fact  constitutes  one  of  the  most  strik- 
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*»*«  original  a\;>r<tv  of  the  book  Raymond  Ruvrr  aptlv  remarks  that 

utopia  without  institutions  u unusual  and  aberrant  l topias,  on  the  whole, 
are  institutionalist  they  greatly  exaggerate  the  intrinsic  value  ol 
» o< t it ut ions'  But  is  aberrant  the  word  in  the  case  of  Morris?  In  most  utopian 
narratives,  the  State  which  watches  over  the  general  good,  is  only  an  abslract 
and  i<tcal  principle,  a pure  projection  ol  the  more  or  less  arbitrary  reforming 
/eai  of  the  writer  Morris,  refraining  from  such  self-indulgence,  describes  a 
logi*  al  coin  jsion  of  history  itself,  within  the  perspective  defined  by  Marxist 
analysis 

Hr  i .in  \>r  reproac  hed  and  Jessie  Kncmanova  has  put  her  finger  upon  this 
gap)  with  not  having  made  an>  efiort  to  determine  the  stages  of  the 
wtthermg-away  of  the  State  I'he  fact  is  true,  but  is  such  a demand  logical  in 
hi«  case,  am  more,  moreover,  than  in  that  of  Marx  and  Engels ? Can  we,  near- 
ly a century  later.  sa\  that  our  own  knowledge  (or  foreknowledge)  is  much 
further  advanced  Above  all  I must  stress  that  it  is  not  Morris's  purpose  to 
linger  o<.ei  the  vagaries*  of  the  first  stage  He  has  the  great  merit  of  understand- 
ing the  need  U\r  it  its  importance  and  duration,  but  his  impatient  imagina- 
tion takes  wmg  towards  the  full  achievement  of  communist  society. 

At  that  moment.  he  says,  when  the  habit  of  social  life  is  established, 
nothing  ol  the  kind  of  authoritative  central  government  will  be  needed  or 
endured'  * Hiat  is  a point  of  doctrine  which  he  stresses  in  his  letters  to  the 
Rrv  Oorgr  B.unton.  and  throughout  a long  chapter  of  News  from  Nowhere 
old  Hammond  tries  to  make  his  baffled  visitor  understand  that  all  government 
ha*  disappeared,  that  it  would  be  of  no  conceivable  use  since  all  class  tyranny 
h*»N  become  im;»o*stbie  The  result  of  this  is  a totally  new-  social  climate, 
a MMiei\  which  has  no  consciousness  of  being  governed  " 11  Any  dictat- 
ors! is  cleariy  unimaginable,  and  the  cult  of  the  hero,  dear  to  Carlyle  and 
inherent  tn  any  bourgeois  democracy,  is  totally  foreign  to  communist  society: 
men  then  have  “manly  independence  of  thought  ",  their  actions  are  harmonious 
and  r>o  longer  die  ated  by  a 'Mate  apparatus.*2  Even  any  parliament  is  hence- 
forth vuperfiuous  the  whole  people  is  our  parliament",  explains  old  Hamm- 
ond Dm  implies  the  personal  responsibility  of  citizens  and  also  their  deep 
unity  “individual  men  cannot  shuffle  off  the  business  of  life  on  to  the  shoulders 
<» f an  abstraction  called  the  State,  but  must  deal  with  it  in  conscious  associa- 
tion with  each  other**. 44 

No  more  Slate,  no  more  State  apparatus. 

A man  no  more  needs  an  elaborate  system  of  government,’1  says  old 
Hammond,  “with  its  army,  navy,  and  police,  to  force  him  to  give  way  to 
the  w ill  of  the  majority  of  his  equah,  than  he  wants  a similar  machinery  to 
make  him  understand  that  his  head  and  a stone  wall  cannot  occupy  the 
same  space  at  the  same  moment.  **  15 

Inhere  are.  wrote  Morris, 

“occupations  which  would  have  no  place  in  a reasonable  condition  of 
vex  ietv  av<£  lawyers,  judges,  jailers  and  soldiers  of  the  highest  grades, 
and  most  (Government  officials'’  u 

And.  as  a sly  dig,  Morris  adds  to  them  gamekeepers  who  would  obviously  no 
longer  have  aristocratic  domains  to  protect  Finally,  all  property  having 
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disappeared,  and,  with  it,  all  the  quarrels  which  it  occasioned,  iawcourts  will 
no  longer  have  any  reason  to  exist. 

Vo  more  State  apparatus,  henc  e no  more  coercion:  “artificial  compulsion 
would  come  to  an  end,  for  the  Community  cannot  compel  the  Community" 
penal  repression  had  always  caused  Morris  profound  indignation,  rooted  in 
memories  of  childhood.  In  1888  he  relates,  in  a letter  to  his  elder  daughter: 

“When  we  lived  at  Woodford  there  were  stocks  there  on  a little  bit  of 
wayside  green  in  the  middle  of  the  village:  beside  them  stood  the  cage,  a 
small  shanty  some  12  ft  sq  and  it  was  built  of  brow  n brick  roofed  with 
blue  slate.  I suppose  that  it  had  been  quite  recently  in  use  since  its  style 
was  not  earlier  than  the  days  of  fat  George  I remember  that  1 used  to 
look  at  the  two  threats  of  law  land]  order  with  considerable  terror,  and 
decidedly  preferred  to  walk  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  . . *" 

He  always  felt  a profound  horror  for  the  repressive  system  of  bourgeois 
society,  and  one  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  the  last  trace  of  it  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  society  described  in  News  from  Nowhere.  When  the  visitor 
tells  his  new  friends  of  the  convictions  and  imprisonments  which  followed 
Bloody  Sunday,  they  refuse  to  believe  him:  such  barbarity  has  become  totally 
incomprehensible  to  the  people  of  the  new  society. 21  When  he  asks  a question 
about  the  existence  of  prions,  Dick  replies  with  equal  anger  and  astonishment : 

“Man  alive!  how  can  you  ask  such  a question?  Have  I not  told  you 
that  we  know  what  a prison  means  by  the  undoubted  evidence  of  really 
trustworthy  books,  helped  out  by  our  own  imaginations?  And  haven’t 
you  specially  called  me  to  notice  that  the  people  about  the  roads  and 
streets  look  happy?  and  how  could  they  look  happy  if  they  knew  that 
their  neighbours  were  shut  up  in  prison,  while  they  bore  such  things 
quietly?  And  if  there  were  people  in  prison,  you  couldn’t  hide  it  from 
folk,  like  you  may  an  occasional  man-slaying;  because  that  isn't  done  of 
set  purpose,  with  a lot  of  people  backing  up  the  slayer  in  cold  blood,  as 
this  prison  business  is.  Prison  indeed!  O no,  no,  no!  ” 22 

In  The  Tables  Turned ; or  Nupkins  Awakened , that  curious  comedy  that  he 
produced  in  1887  and  in  which  he  himself  played  the  part  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  for  the  greater  delight  of  his  socialist  audience,  Morris  puts  on  the 
stage,  in  the  epilogue,  the  ridiculous,  ferocious  and  partial  Judge  Nupkins,  un- 
employed as  a result  of  the  revolution  and  wondering  what  punishment  the 
liberated  people  hold  in  store  for  him.  But  Jack  Freeman,  his  former  victim, 
declares  to  him: 

“As  to  prison,  we  can’t  send  you  to  prison,  because  we  haven’t  got  one 
How  could  we  have  one?  who  would  be  jailer?  No,  no;  we  can’t  be 
bothered  with  you  in  prison.  You  must  learn  to  behave  decently  . . . 
Punish  you?  how  can  we  punish  you?  who  do  you  think  is  going  to  do 
such  work  as  that!  People  punish  others  because  they  like  to;  and  we 
don't  like  to.  Once  more,  learn  to  live  decently.’’  2S 

One  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  this  epilogue  takes  place  on  the  morrow  of 
the  revolution  and  that  Jack  Freeman’s  language  is  that  of  a man  living  in  the 
second  stage,  that  of  communist  society.  This  anachronism,  arising  from 
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ivecetsitie*  of  subject  and  plot  development,  is  absolutely  unique  in  Morris's 
work,  for  he  was  always  careful  over  the  timing  of  his  utopia.  The 
wit  tiering- a way  of  all  oppressive  institutions  could  obviously  only  happen  in  a 
society  of  complete  "equality  " 14 

No  more  coercion,  therefore  no  more  law  lTir  visitor  asks  the  Sage  of 
Bloomsbury  whether  men  have  abolished  civil  legislation.  In  words  which 
faithfully  echo  those  of  F,ngrls,  old  Hammond  replies 

"It  abolished  itself  my  friend  As  I said  before,  the  civil  law  courts 
were  upheld  for  the  defence  of  private  property,  for  nobody  ever  pretend- 
ed that  it  was  possible  to  make  people  act  fairly  to  each  other  by  means  of 
brute  force  Well,  private  property  being  abolished,  all  the  laws  and  all 
the  legal  'crimes*  which  it  had  manufactured  of  course  came  to  an  end 
Thou  shalt  not  steal,  had  to  be  translated  into,  Thou  shah  work  in  order 
to  live  happily  1$  there  any  need  to  enforce  that  commandment  by 
violence?'* 

The  old  man  explains  that  criminal  law  has  similarly  vanished: 

"In  your  sense  of  the  word  we  have  no  criminal  law-  either.  Let  us  look 
at  the  matter  closer,  and  see  whence  crimes  of  violence  spring.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  these  in  past  days  were  the  result  of  the  laws  of  private 
property,  which  forbade  the  satisfaction  of  their  natural  desires  to  all  but 
a privileged  few  , and  of  the  general  visible  coercion  which  came  of  these 
laws.  All  that  cause  of  violent  crime  is  gone.”  26 

He  adds  that  crime  should  to  a great  extent  be  regarded  as  an  accidental 
sickness  and,  "since  . . we  are  a healthv  people  generally,  so  we  are  not  likely 
to  be  much  troubled  with  ihts  disease." 

Later  Morris  expressed  the  same  ideas  in  Socialism , Us  Growth  and  Outcome: 

"Civil  law  . . . which  is  an  institution  essentially  based  on  private 
property,  would  cease  to  exist,  and  criminal  law,  which  would  tend  to 
become  obsolete,  would,  while  it  existed,  concern  itself  solely  with  the 
protection  of  the  person. " 28 

In  a still  more  general  way,  all  legislation  will  fall  into  disuse:  "In  such  a 
society,"  wrote  Morris  to  the  Rev.  George  Bainton,  "laws  of  repression  would 
be  minimized,  and  the  whole  body  of  law  which  now  deals  with  things  and 
their  domination  over  persons  would  cease  to  exist."  29  From  the  moment 
when  private  property  no  longer  gives  rise  to  the  exploitation  of  the  work  of 
others,  and  when  abundance  is  general,  who  could  be  tempted  to  abuse  what 
he  possesses  "Probably  no  laws  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  it."  v Perhaps 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  retain  certain  laws?  Morris  readily  admits  this,  but 
by  then  they  would  be  "much  fewer,  very  simple,  and  easily  understood  by  all; 
they  would  mostly  concern  the  protection  of  the  person."  1 The  fundamental 
tendency  in  all  public  life  would  be  the  evolution  of  a purely  customary  letjal 
system  and  the  abolition  of  "all  regulations  that  were  not  merely  habitual"  " 

In  fact,  there  would  grow  up  a dialectical  process  which  it  is  difficult  for  us 
to  imagine  today,  but  the  logic  of  which  is  it  difficult  to  dispute.  From 
the  moment  when  the  material  conditions  of  life  in  society  become  such 
that  no  man  needs  to  harm  his  fellow  in  order  to  live  happily,  there  will  be 
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hardly  any  more  misdemeanours  or  crimes  to  suppress  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  habit  of  this  innocent  life  will  i reate  a social  conscienc  e which  will  take  the 
place  of  the  State  apparatus  and  make  it  superfluous.  When  Iron-face  makes  a 
vow  k'to  set  right  above  law  and  mere  y above  custom”,  33  he  does  so  in  a society 
which  is  still  primitive,  it  is  true,  but  as  a purely  individual  effort  which  runs  a 
great  risk  of  remaining  so.  On  the  contrary,  in  communist  society,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a collective  and  fundamental  transformation  ol  the  whole  of  human 
psychology: 

“The  time  may  come,  and  I hope  it  will,  when  the  social  conscience 
will  be  so  highly  developed  that  coercion  will  be  impossible,  even  on  the 
part  of  the  community;  but  then  in  those  days  the  community  will  be 
composed  of  them  who  so  thoroughly  realize  Communism  that  there  will 
be  no  chance  of  any  of  them  attacking  his  neighbour  in  any  way.  ” 

The  time  will  even  come  when  4‘the  habit  of  Socialism  will  be  thoroughly 
formed,  and  no  one  will  have  to  use  the  word  any  more,  as  it  will  embrace  the 
whole  of  human  life”.35  In  fact,  in  News  from  Nowhere , the  twenty-second- 
century  English  no  longer  use  the  word. 

* * * 

While  it  is  true  that  William  Morris  did  not  care  to  foretell  the  successive 
transformations  which  would  mark  the  withering-away  of  the  State,  he  did  for- 
mulate a hypothesis  which  could  serve  as  a general  indication.  In  one  of  his 
letters  to  Rev.  George  Bainton,  after  referring  to  the  need  for  a regime  of  State 
socialism  during  the  first  phase,  he  considers  that  this  might  rapidly  be  modifi- 
ed and  adopt  “the  municipal  rather  than  the  imperial  form”.  * A singularly 
more  optimistic  notion  than  those  so  far  quoted,  but  worthy  of  our  attention: 
first,  of  course,  because  it  figures  in  a deeply-considered  correspondence,  and, 
yet  more,  because  it  is  intimately  linked  with  Morris’s  conception  of  public  life 
during  the  second  stage. 

Morris’s  belt  noire  was,  in  fact,  the  centralised  State  to  which  he  objected 
because  it  tried  “to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  people  living  a long  way  off, 
whose  conditions  and  surroundings  they  cannot  thoroughly  understand”. 37 
With  his  constant  delight  in  the  concrete  example,  he  poured  out  invective, 
both  oral  during  his  trips  on  the  Thames,  and  written,  throughout  his  work, 
against  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board,  which  he  accused  of  making  hideous 
the  river  and  its  banks:  “We  met  some  Conservancy  men  going  up  the  water  in 
a big  punt  this  morning;  which  makes  me  uneasy,  as  I fear  they  are  bedevilling 
the  river:  they  are  a crying  example  of  the  evils  of  bureaucratic  civilisation.  ” 

All  this  central  administration  will  have  disappeared  along  with  the  State  itself 
in  a society  which  has  reached  the  stage  of  communism  and  will  have  been 
replaced  by  direct  democracy  operating  on  a purely  local  basis. 

There  is  nothing  personal  and  original  in  this  idea.  As  we  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  observing  many  times  while  studying  the  source  of  Morris’s 
utopia,  communalistic  democracy  is  inseparable  from  the  socialist  ideology  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  From  Godwin’s  communes  to  those  of  Kropotkin,  by 
the  way  of  Owen’s  parallelograms,  Fourier’s  phalansteries  and  Proudhon’s 
federalism,  it  represents  the  normal  reaction  against  the  excessive  and 
plundering  centralism  of  the  triumphant  bourgeois  State.  The  example  of  the 
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Paris  Commune  had  endowed  it  with  the  shining  prestige  of  revolutionary 
glory  Marx  himself  who  had,  on  the  one  hand,  carefully  avoided  any  utopian 
predictions  about  the  institutions  of  communist  society  and  who  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  within  the  politic  al  conditions  of  his  times,  concerned  with  the 
maintenance  of  national  unity,  considered  that: 

"the  unity  of  the  nation  w as  not  to  be  broken,  but,  on  the  contrary  , to  be 
organized  by  the  Communal  constitution,  and  to  become  a reality  by  the 
destruction  of  the  State  power  which  claimed  to  be  the  embodiment  of 
that  unity  independent  of,  and  superior  to,  the  nation  itself,  from  which 
it  was  but  a parasitic  excrescence**. 3V 

The  constitution  voted  by  the  Paris  Commune,  he  added,  "would  have 
restored  to  the  social  body  all  the  forces  hitherto  absorbed  by  the  State 
parasite  feeding  upon,  and  clogging  the  free  movement  of,  society", 40  and,  in  a 
first  cJ-aft  of  his  famous  Address,  he  denounced  "the  centralised  State  power, 
which  with  its  ubiquitous  and  complex  military,  bureaucratic,  clerical  and 
judicial  organs  enfolds  . the  living  body  of  the  civilian  society  like  a 
boa -constrictor". 4 There  was  nothing  in  Morris's  Marxist  readings  to  deflect 
him  from  a communalistic  vision  of  society,  and  we  have  been  able  to  see, 
reading  Lafargue’s  polemical  article  published  in  Commonweal,  the  local 
nature  of  the  revolutionary'  measures  which  were  envisaged  by  him. 4 At  the 
other  end  of  the  political  spectrum,  the  Fabians  preached  a municipal 
socialism  which  Morris  never  criticised,  other  than  for  its  reformist  aspects. 

He  looked  with  a very  favourable  eye  upon  the  newly  created  county  coun- 
cils, which  he  regarded  as  a beginning  of  decentralisation,  and  in  1886,  at  the 
height  of  his  purist  period,  he  called  for  the  creation  of  provincial  councils 
w hich  were  to  point  the  people  the  way  towards  "the  free  federation  of  free 
communes,  which  is  the  only  solution  of  politics’*.4'  Finally,  we  must  not 
overlook,  among  contemporary  influences,  that  of  his  friend  John  Carruthers, 
w hose  excellent  book,  Communal  and  Commercial  Economy , was  an  apologia  for 
communalistic  socialism. 44 

While  the  ideological  climate  of  the  time  favoured  such  an  orientation,  it  is 
none  the  less  a fact  that  with  Morris  it  was  determined  even  more  by  historical 
inspirations,  tinged  w ith  reason  and  feeling.  The  first  of  these  inspirations  was 
the  mediaeval  movement  of  communes  and  guilds,  and  in  due  course  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  observe  Morris’s  eagerness  to  discover  in  the  life  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  currents  of  communist  tendency  which  he  strove  to  work  into  his 
utopia. 4 The  other  inspiration,  which  I regard  as  much  more  relevant  to  the 
point  under  discussion  at  the  moment,  is  the  public  life  of  barbarian  societies. 
In  an  earlier  chapter.4'  I referred  to  Morris’s  enthusiasm  for  the  direct 
democracy  which  obtained  among  the  Germanic  tribes.  He  analysed  it  in  his 
articles  and  lectures  and  celebrated  its  impressive  simplicity  in  his  epic 
romances,  particularly  The  House  of  the  Wolfings  and  The  Roots  of  the  Mountains . 
In  the  manner  of  these  people’s  assemblies  of  other  days,  those  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Hammersmith  in  News  from  Nowhere  take  place  in  the  open  air,  op- 
posite to  Barn  Elms  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  to  describe  them  Morris 
retained  the  same  Germanic  word  Mote  used  by  the  Wolfings  and  the 
Burgdalers.4  These  "direct  assemblies  "in  more  majorern  are  not,  said  he,  a 
new  idea,  they  are  themselves  "the  ancient  constitution  of  the  land"  4V  and  it  is 
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in  this  forgotten  tradition  that  is  to  be  sought  “an  Englishman  \s  wholesome 
horror  of  government  interference  and  centralisation  " 

So,  in  Morris  s utopia,  the  “units  of  management"  1 will  be  small  and 
local,  and  he  designates  them  by  extremely  varied  names:  communes, 
municipalities,  wards,  parishes,  districts,  etc."  Each  one  of  them  will  be  of 
modest  dimensions,  “small  enough  to  manage  its  own  affairs  directly  " 

“It  will  be  necessary,"  he  says  again,  “for  the  unit  of  administration  to  be 
small  enough  for  every'  citizen  to  feel  himself  responsible  for  its  details  and  be 
interested  in  them"  s<  and  “the  direct  expression  of  opinion  would  suffice  for 
carrying  on  the  administration".''  But  the  expression  of  ones  opinion  is  not 
enough:  what  is  equally  necessary  is  the  participation  of  each  in  carrying  out 
the  decisions  made:  “it  is  always  and  every  where  good  that  people  should  do 
their  own  business,  and  in  order  that  they  may  do  it  well,  every  citizen  should 
have  some  share  of  it,  and  take  on  his  own  shoulders  some  part  of  the 
responsibility".  It  will  not  be^ust  a moral  duty,  but  an  obligation  laid  upon 
each  according  to  his  ability  and  the  general  division  of  the  tasks  of 
management  and  administration  will  eliminate  any  full-time  function  or 
delegation:  each  citizen  will  continue  to  carry  on  his  own  work  at  the  same 
time  as  he  carries  on  his  communal  duties, bb  which  it  will  be  his  duty  to  learn 
and  to  understand. 

Alongside  this  political,  or,  rather,  administrative  organisation  will  be 
developed  an  economic  organisation:  “The  trades  also  will  have  councils 
which  will  organize  each  the  labour  which  they  understand  and  these  a^ain 
will  meet  when  necessary  to  discuss  matters  common  to  all  the  trades".  ''  In 
this  way  there  will  be  a very  flexible  system,  with  two  branches  not  altogether 
separated  from  each  other: 

“This  principle  would  work  in  a twofold  way.  First,  locally  as  deter- 
mined by  geographical  and  topographical  position,  race  and  language. 
Second,  industrially,  as  determined  by  occupations.  Topographically, 
we  conceive  of  the  township  as  the  lowest  unit;  industrially,  of  the  trade 
or  occupation  organised  somew  hat  on  the  lines  of  a craft-guild.  In  many 
instances  the  local  branch  of  the  guild  would  be  within  the  limits  of  the 
township.”01 

Ibcre  will  be  a good  deal  of  variation  between  all  these  little  communities: 
they  will  each  have  their  own  ethnic  peculiarities  and  their  own  way  of  life,  but 
all  w ill  live  with  a good  understanding  of  one  another  “without  rivalry  between 
each  other,  looking  with  abhorrence  at  the  idea  of  a holy  race".02  In  this  sense 
they  would  be  greatly  superior  to  ancient  cities  and  mediaeval  communes, 
which  were  always  at  odds  with  each  other  and,  on  account  of  their  disunity, 
at  the  mercy  of  noble  or  bureaucratic  tyranny. 63 

None  the  less,  it  is  clear  that  in  order  to  ensure  this  good  understanding 
between  the  communes  and  their  cooperation  towards  many  ends,  there  could 
be  no  question  for  them  of  isolation  or  autarchy.  Co-ordination  would  be  very 
necessary,  and  so  “the  village,  municipal,  and  county  councils  will  send 
delegates  to  meetings  for  dealing  with  matters  common  to  all". 04  So,  on  a 
national  scale,  there  will  be  established  a “Federation  of  Independent 
Communities”  The  communes  will  live  “in  harmonious  federation  with 
each  other,  managing  their  own  affairs  by  the  free  consent  of  their  members. 
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yet  acknowledging  some  kind  of  centre”/'  The  powers  of  the  latter  will  be 
strictly  limited  and  will  in  no  way  resemble  those  of  the  bourgeois  State  nor 
even  those  of  the  proletarian  dictatorship  of  the  first  stage.  Its  fundamental 
r<Me  will  be.  in  the  first  place,  to  ensure  respect  fot  the  federal  institution 
“whose  practice  the  communities  should  carry  out”. 6 In  a more  general  way, 

. some  central  body  whose  function  would  be  almost  entirely  the 
guardianship  of  the  principles  of  society,  and  would  when  necessary  en- 
force their  practice;  e g.  it  would  not  allow  slavery  in  any  form  to  be 
practised  in  any  community  . It  would  in  fact  be  chiefly  needed  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  heredity  of  bad  habits,  and  the  atavism  which 
would  give  us  bad  specimens  now  and  again”. 68 

Its  task  would  be 

“to  guard  against  any  country,  or  place,  or  occupation  reverting  to 
methods  or  practices  which  would  be  destructive  or  harmful  to  the 
socialistic  order,  such  as  any  form  of  exploitation  of  labour,  if  that  were 
possible,  or  the  establishment  of  any  vindictive  criminal  law”. 69 

In  addition  to  this  task  of  safeguarding  socialist  democracy  there  would  be 
important  and  clearly  defined  administrative  functions  “of  the  organization  of 
livelihood  and  exchange”.70 

“The  great  federal  organising  power,  whatever  form  it  took,  would 
have  the  function  of  the  administration  of  production  in  its  wider 
sense  It  would  have  to  see  to,  for  instance,  the  collection  and  distribution 
of  all  information  as  to  the  wants  of  population  and  the  possibilities  of 
supplying  them,  leaving  all  details  to  subordinate  bodies,  local  or 
industrial.”  1 

So  what  we  have  is  a system  of  planning,  centralised  with  respect  to  infor- 
mation and  decentralised  on  the  executive  level.  It  appears  that,  at  this  level, 
Morris  did  not  envisage  the  possibility  of  authoritarian  action  such  as  he  seems 
prepared  to  envisage  for  the  merely  necessary  safeguarding  of  the  socialist 
system  It  is  just  a question  of  “ascertaining  the  real  demand  for  commodities 
and  so  avoiding  waste”/2  The  Council  of  the  Federation  would  also  organise 
the  “distribution  of  goods,  the  migration  of  persons  - in  short,  the  friendly  in- 
tercommunication of  people  whose  interests  are  common,  although  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  natural  surroundings  made  necessary  differences  of  life 
and  manners  between  them”.  3 

Furthermore,  it  goes  without  saying  that  certain  public  services  would  need 
to  be  administered  at  a fairly  high  level. 

“I  admit  the  necessity,”  writes  Morris,  “of  a certain  amount  of 
mechanical  centralization,  such  as  the  central  administration  of  railways 
in  such  and  such  a geographical  district,  which  after  all  would  not  be 
centralization  but  the  direct  outcome  of  Federation.  ” 4 

The  system  which  Morris  sets  out  is  by  no  means  rigid  and  above  all  is  not 
rigidly  vertical.  Between  the  “two  poles”,  that  is,  the  commune  and  the  federal 
council,  there  might  be  various  federations  which  would  arise  and  disappear 
“as  convenience  of  place,  climate,  language,  etc.  dictated  - public  intercourse 
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between  the  members  of  the  federation  would  have  to  be  carried  on  by  means 
of  delegation”  " 

Morris  is  careful  to  avoid  being  dogmatic  on  the  point: 

t4I  also  admit  that  the  form  which  the  decentralization  or  Federation 
will  take  is  bound  to  be  a matter  of  experiment  and  growth  what  the 
unit  of  administration  is  to  be,  what  the  groups  of  Federation  are  to  be; 
whether  or  not  there  will  be  any  cross-Federation,  as  e.g.  Craftguilds  and 
Cooperative  Societies  going  side  by  side  with  the  geographical  division  of 
wards,  communes  and  the  like  - all  this  is  a matter  for  speculation  and  1 
don’t  pretend  to  prophecy  about  it.”76 

Finally,  there  would  no  more  be  national  autarchy  than  communal  autarchy 
and  the  same  federal  links  would  exist  between  the  various  nationalities.  At 
the  top  of  the  structure,  “the  highest  unit  would  be  the  great  council  of  the 
socialised  world”,  8 the  functions  and  characteristics  of  which  would  be  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  of  the  councils  of  each  federation 

One  may  wonder  whether  all  these  institutions  do  not  involve  the  risk  of 
restoring,  albeit  in  reduced  form,  an  authoritarian  bureaucracy.  It  is  very  ap- 
parent that  this  worry  is  not  altogether  absent  from  Morris’s  thoughts,  and 
this  is  surely  the  fundamental  reason  for  his  so  strongly  emphasising  direct 
democracy  at  the  communal  level.  But  federal  organisms  are  indispensable  to 
the  life  of  any  community,  and  it  is  apparent  that  direct  democracy  is  impossi- 
ble at  the  regional,  national  and  international  levels,  or  indeed,  simply  at  the 
intra-federal  level.  Even  in  this  last  case,  “public  intercourse  between  the 
members  of  the  federation  would  have  to  be  carried  on  by  means  of 
delegation”,  but,  he  adds,  “the  delegates  would  not  pretend  to  represent 
anyone  or  anything  but  the  business  with  which  they  are  delegated”.  ’ 
Whatever  regrets  he  may  feel,  Morris  admits  that  “we  cannot  see  any  other 
means  than  delegation  for  doing  the  work  of  the  higher  circles”.  80  Nevertheless 
it  is  obvious  that  “no  one  would  receive  any  special  dignity”  81  for  the  part  he 
played  in  communal  affairs,  and  that  “no  set  of  delegates  would  venture  to 
consider  itself  the  master  of  the  public,  it  would  be  its  servant  rather”. H2 

In  fact,  all  these  reservations  and  limitations  express  Morris’s  underlying 
worries  that  this  federative  system,  however  little  centralised,  however  little 
authoritarian,  however  flexible  and  relaxed  in  its  structure,  might  not  be  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  He  cannot  help  pushing  the  limits  of  his  prediction  yet 
further  into  the  future  as  far  as  the  day  when  the  principles  of  communism 
“would  be  recognized  by  everyone  always  and  intuitively,  when  the  last 
vestiges  of  centralization  would  die  out”. 83  A day  will  come  in  fact,  when  “the 
heredity  of  bad  habits  - the  atavism”  will  not  longer  exert  a baleful  influonce 
upon  human  behaviour,  and  “even  this  shadow  of  centralization  would  dis- 
appear at  last  when  men  gained  the  habit  of  looking  reasonably  at  these 
matters”.84 

One  last  remark  is  necessary,  and  it  is  an  important  one,  because  it  shows 
the  depth  of  William  Morris’s  thinking  and  his  very  firm  determination  not  to 
confuse  form  and  content,  nor  ends  and  means.  In  the  course  of  the  controver- 
sy which  brought  him  up  against  the  anarchists  in  the  League  in  1889,  he 
found  himself  having  to  decide  what  differentiated  his  position  from  theirs, 
concerning  utopian  experiments  in  isolation  and  the  tendency  to  believe  that 
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life  in  small  egalitarian  communities  provided  a panacea 

“V'ou  could  not  live  commumstically,”  he  wrote  to  them,  “until  the 
present  society  of  capitalism  or  contract  is  at  an  end  Equally,  of  course, 
the  living  in  small  communities  is  not  in  theory  an  essential  of  this  great 
change,  though  I have  little  doubt  that  it  would  bring  about  such  a way 
of  living  and  abolish  big  cities,  which,  equally  with  comrade  Davis,  I 
think  much  to  be  desired.”  w 

What  matters  is  socialism,  the  revolutionary  transformation  of  the  basis,  the 
relations  of  production  Political  organisation  is  only  a superstructure  The 
direct  democracy  of  the  communes  seemed  to  Morris  to  be  the  most  logical 
and  the  best,  but  it  made  sense  and  was  of  value  only  in  so  far  as  it  rested  upon 
this  basis  Several  years  later  he  was  to  come  back  to  this  idea  in  completely 
different  circumstances,  but  in  a quite  significant  way.  In  1893,  pursuing  his 
vain  efforts  to  found  a single  socialist  organisation,  he  invited  together  at  his 
home  representatives  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  and  the  Fabian 
Society,  and,  with  himself  as  representative  of  the  Hammersmith  Socialist 
S«x»et>  he  drafted  a joint  manifesto  which,  after  bitter  contention  with  his 
colleagues,  ended  up  devoid  of  any  substance  and  consisting  only  of 
generalisations  Nevertheless  he  succeeded,  in  the  teeth  of  the  Fabians,  in 
retaining  the  following  passage  which  is  no  different  in  spirit  from  the  reply  to 
the  anarchists: 

“Municipalisation  . . can  only  be  accepted  as  Socialism  on  the  condi- 
tion of  its  forming  a part  of  national  and  at  last  of  international 
Socialism,  in  which  the  workers  of  all  nations  . . . can  federate  upon  a 
common  basis  of  the  collective  ownership  of  the  great  means  and  in- 
struments of  the  creation  and  distribution  of  wealth  ...”  86 


I'he  withering-away  of  the  State  has  as  its  corollary  another  qualitative 
change.  Kq^roducing  literally  the  Saint-Simonian  style  which  Engels  had 
taken  as  his  own  in  Anti-Duhnng  and  Socialism,  I'topian  and  Scientific, * William 
Morris  considered  that  “our  ‘government' of  the  future  . would  be  rather  an 
administration  of  things  than  a government  of  persons so  he  prefers  to  speak 
of  organisation  “rather  than  State  or  government,  both  of  which  suggest  a class 
distinct  from  the  people”. 89  As  old  Hammond  explains  in  Mews  Jrom  Nowhere, 
instead  of  having  a complicated  authoritarian  system,  they  are  content  “to 
make  some  arrangements  about  our  affairs”*  And  so,  he  says,  “of  course 
there  are  regulations  of  the  markets,  varying  according  to  the  circumstances 
and  guided  by  general  custom  But  as  these  are  matters  of  general  assent, 
which  nobody  dreams  of  objecting  to,  so  also  we  have  made  no  provision  for 
enforcing  them;  therefore  I don't  call  them  laws”  v 

I'he  consequence  of  such  a state  of  affairs  is  that,  “properly  speaking,  in  a 
condition  of  equality  politics  would  no  longer  exist”,  ‘ and  the  very  word 
would  lose  all  meaning:  to  the  visitor,  enquiring  about  this  point,  old  Ham- 
mond replies  slyly: 

I am  glad  that  it  is  of  me  that  you  ask  the  question;  I do  believe  that 
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anybody  else  would  make  you  explain  yourself,  or  try  to  do  so,  till  you 
were  sic  kened  of  asking  questions.  Indeed,  I believe  I am  the  only  man  in 
England  who  would  know  what  you  mean;  and  since  I know,  I will 
answer  your  question  briefly  by  saving  that  we  are  very  well  off  as  to 
politics,  - because  we  have  none.  ** 

In  fact,  in  a communist  world  political  antagonism  would  be  inconceivable 

“It  must  be  remembered  that  whereas  in  our  present  state  of  society, 
in  every  assembly  there  are  struggles  between  opposing  interests  for  the 
mastery,  in  the  assemblies  of  a Communal  Society  there  would  be  no  op- 
position of  interests,  but  only  divergencies  of  opinion,  as  to  the  best  way 
of  doing  w hat  all  were  agreed  to  do.  ” 94 

Once  these  clashes  of  personal  interests  had  been  abolished,  since  the  only 
possible  differences  would  refer  to  the  application  of  decisions  taken  in  com- 
mon, it  would  be  “the  practical  march  of  events"  which  would  resolve  them. 

So  one  cannot  imagine  the  existence  at  that  time  of  factions,  “making  party 
questions  out  of  matters  of  universal  public  convenience".  6 

“There  will  be  no  political  parties,"  writes  Morris,  “squabbling  in- 
cessantly as  to  who  shall  govern  the  country  and  doing  nothing  else;  for 
the  country  will  govern  itself."  91 

These  new  habits  would,  it  seems,  develop  very  early,  because,  in  \eit  \ from 
Nowhere,  we  see  the  curator  of  a museum  of  labour  showing  the  visitor  minutes 
of  the  meeting  of  a village  council  held  during  the  first  days  of  socialism  to  dis- 
cuss questions  relating  to  communal  washing  and  catering  organisation,  “all 
this,  joined  to  the  utter  absence  of  anything  like  party  feeling,  which  even  in  a 
village  assembly  would  certainly  have  made  its  appearance  in  an  earlier 
epoch"  * The  reason  is  simple,  and  again  it  is  old  Hammond  who  provides  it 
for  us: 

“Amongst  us,  our  differences  concern  matters  of  business,  and  passing 
events  as  to  them,  and  could  not  divide  men  permanently.  As  a rule,  the 
immediate  outcome  shows  which  opinion  on  a given  subject  is  the  right 
one,  it  is  a matter  of  fact,  not  of  speculation.  For  instance,  it  is  clearly  not 
easy  to  knock  up  4 political  party  on  the  question  as  to  w hether  haymak- 
ing in  such  and  such  a countryside  shall  begin  this  week  or  next,  when  all 
men  agree  that  it  must  at  the  latest  begin  the  week  after  next,  and  when 
any  man  can  go  down  into  the  fields  himself  and  see  whether  the  seeds 
are  ripe  enough  for  cutting."  99 

With  the  old  quarrels  no  longer  current,  having  disapproved  along 
with  private  property,  the  sole  consideration  henceforth  is  the  use  value 
of  common  property  and  not  its  market  value.  Competition  and 
rapacious  rivalry  are  finished  forever.  Henceforth,  the  only  problems  fac- 
ing men  are  those  of  “the  administration  of  things",  and  they  are  no 
longer  disguised  and  poisoned  by  partisan  propoganda  sustained  by  this 
limited  company  or  that  group  of  the  squirearchy.  They  are  revealed 
starkly  and  are  there  to  be  solved,  in  the  light  of  good  sense,  for  the  ob- 
vious advantage  of  the  community:  “absolute  facts  and  information 
would  be  the  main  business  of  public  assemblies".  In  one  of  his  letters 
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l o the  Rev.  George  Bainton,  William  Morris  gives  several  examples  of 
the  questions  that  will  arise  then: 

"Shall  we  (the  public)  work  this  coal  mine  or  shut  it  up?  Is  it 
necessary  for  us  to  lay  down  this  park  in  wheat,  or  can  we  afford  to  keep 
it  as  a place  of  recreation?  Will  it  be  desirable  to  improve  this  shoemak- 
ing machine,  or  can  we  go  on  with  it  as  it  is  ? Will  it  be  necessary  to  c all 
for  special  volunteers  to  cultivate  yonder  fen,  or  will  the  action  of  the  law 
of  compensation  be  inducement  enough  for  its  cultivation?"  ,cn 


In  the  same  way,  when  one  commune  sends  a delegation  to  another  com- 
mune, they  will  have  no  mission  other  than  to  ask  such  questions  as:  "We  are  a 
shoemaking  community  chiefly,  you  cotton  spinners,  are  we  making  too  many 
shoes  ? Shall  we  turn  some  of  us  to  gardening  for  a month  or  two,  or  shall  we  go 
on?",u  lliese  problems,  expressed  now  in  all  their  simplicity,  are  of  interest 
to  all  the  inhabitants  and  become  the  subject  of  careful  thought;  an  effort  will 
always  be  made  to  resolve  them  by  combining  agreeableness  and  usefulness 
The  visitor  in  News  from  Nowhere  is  surprised  that  so  many  forests  are  permitted 
to  remain  in  this  England  that  has  been  transformed  into  a garden  is  this  not 
wasteful?  No,  replies  old  Hammond, 

"we  like  these  pieces  of  wild  nature,  and  can  afford  them,  so  we  have 
them,  let  alone  that  as  to  the  forests  we  need  a great  deal  of  timber,  and 
suppose  that  our  sons  and  sons*  sons  will  do  the  like."  103 


In  this  society,  where  variation  of  occupation  has  become  the  custom, 
everyone  has  a sense  of  responsibility  and  docs  not  leave  the  useful  function 
that  he  is  quitting  without  somebody  to  carry'  on  When  Dick  decides  to  go  off 
to  the  haymaking  he  only  does  so  after  finding  someone  to  replace  him  in  his 
task  as  boatman  1<>4 

Everything  goes  on  without  friction,  not  in  a spontaneous  way,  but  on  the 
basis  of  collective  as  well  as  individual  thought  and  of  a general  feeling  of  work- 
ing no  longer  for  the  profit  of  a few  but  for  the  greatest  good  of  each  and  all  I o 
w hich  naturally  is  to  be  added  the  existence  pretty  well  everywhere  of  men  and 
women  with  a sense  and  liking  for  good  organisation: 


"Although  there  are  so  many,  indeed  by  far  the  greater  number 
amongst  us,  w ho  would  be  unhappy  if  they  were  not  engaged  in  actually 
making  things,  and  things  which  turn  out  beautiful  under  their  hands.  - 
there  are  many,  like  the  housekeepers  I was  speaking  of,  whose  delight  is 
in  administration  and  organization,  to  use  long-tailed  words,  1 mean 
people  who  like  keeping  things  together,  avoiding  waste,  seeing  that 
nothing  sticks  fast  uselessly.  Such  people  are  thoroughly  happy  in  their 
business,  all  the  more  as  they  are  dealing  with  actual  facts,  and  not  mere- 
ly passing  counters  round  to  see  what  share  they  shall  have  in  the 
privileged  taxation  of  useful  people,  which  was  the  business  of  the  com- 
mercial folk  in  past  days. ” ,0* 


('In  the  subject  of  these  "arrangements"  which  "have  taken  the  place  of 
government’*,  old  Hammond  makes  one  very  interesting  declaration 

although  we  have  simplified  our  lives  a great  deal  from  what  thev 
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were,  and  have  got  rid  of  many  conventionalities  and  many  sham  wants, 
which  used  to  give  our  forefathers  much  trouble,  yet  our  life  is  too  com- 
plex for  me  to  tell  you  in  detail  by  means  of  words  how  it  is  arranged*' 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  apparently  contradictory  statement  admirabl)  il- 
luminates the  thinking  of  William  Morris.  It  is  simply  a matter,  in  fact,  of 
simplicity  within  complexity.  There  are  no  longer  any  planned  and 
authoritarian  rules  or  legislation  laying  down  a rigid  and  arbitrary  pattern, 
uniform  for  all  aspects  of  public  life  The  customary  rules  and  usages  operate 
quite  naturally  in  every  situation  and  circumstance,  quite  different  between 
one  part  of  a territory  and  another,  but  meeting  no  difficulty  in  application 
because  they  arise  from  the  tacit  or  publicly  determined  agreement  of  the 
citizens  as  a whole.  These  feel  completely  at  ease  and  never  feel  any  need  to 
regulate  their  behaviour  by  means  of  a legislative  code  imposed  from  above 
and  in  no  way  reflecting  their  way  of  life  In  fact,  all  that  is  very  simple  and 
only  appears  complex  in  the  eyes  of  a “man  come  from  another  planet  In 
fact,  “gradually  all  public  business  would  be  so  much  simplified  that  it  would 
come  to  little  more  than  a correspondence'*  Ibis  empirical  version  of 
communism  is,  after  all,  well  in  line  with  English  tradition  It  is  also  in  line 
with  the  humanistic  solicitude  of  William  Morris,  who  declared 

“but  this  business  of  administration  they  would  as  sensible  people 
reduce  as  much  as  possible,  that  they  might  be  freer  to  use  their  lives  in 
the  pleasure  of  living,  and  creating,  and  knowing,  and  resting"  * 

• » • 

Does  that  imply  that  the  society  described  in  News  from  Nowhere  is  an 
anarchist  society  > It  is  certainly  true  that  William  Morris's  tale  is  utteriv 
different  from  the  majority  of  other  utopias  From  More  s book  to  the  im- 
aginings of  W ells  or  Huxley  we  see  authority  reign  infallibly  and  the  city  of  the 
future  display  that  impeccable  symmetry  so  well  described  by  Raymond 
Ruvcr 


“Almost  all  utopian  worlds  are  symmetrical,  regularly  arranged,  like 
an  Italian  or  French  garden.  This  symmetry  and  regular  organisation 
often  touch  upon  mania  and  seem  to  betray  the  tendency  of  many 
utopitts  to  schizophrenia  and  its  geometrical  patterns.  In  utopian  towns, 
everything  is  as  straight  as  a bow-string  Classes,  institutions, 
professions,  all  are  regular.  “ 109 

Morris’s  fertile  imagination  is  certainly  far  removed  from  this  picture,  and 
his  rejection  of  all  centralised  authoritarian  power  is  no  less  characteristic.  So 
it  is  i sot  surprising  that  his  utopia  is  the  only  one  “that  has  ever  appealed 
generally  to  anarchists'’. ,t0  They  have  long  declared  him  to  be  one  of  them, 
and  many  critics,  themselves  a long  way  from  sharing  those  beliefs,  have  not 
hesitated  to  class  him  decisively  among  the  followers  of  the  libertarian  faith 
For  his  part,  all  his  life  Morris  declared  his  hostility  towards  anarc  hism  Who 
is  in  the  right 7 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  growing  evidence  that  in  this  long-drawn-out 
debate  total  confusion  reigns,  sustained  as  much  by  the  theoretical  ignorance 
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of  most  commentators  (for  it  is  not  enough  to  be  a literary  critic  in  order  to 
tackle  the  work  of  such  a writer)  as  by  the  partial  misconceptions  of  Morris 
himself  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  anarchism 

fn  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  clarify  this  last  point.  In  tact  there  arc  two 
kinds  of  anarchism:  on  the  one  hand,  anarchism  founded  upon  the  cult  of  the 
individual,  as  defined  by  Stirner,  and,  on  the  other,  social  anarchism, 
represented  by  the  rationalist  system  of  Godwin,  by  Proudhon's  federalist 
mutualism  or  by  Kropotkin’s  “mutual  aid'  Among  these  latter  (I  purposely 
refrain  from  quoting  Bakunin,  whose  influence  in  England  was  quite 
negligible),  it  appears  that  Morris  did  not  read  Godwin  and  his  knowledge  of 
Proudhon  was  entirely  second-hand.  However,  he  was  friendly  with 
Kropotkin,  and  it  would  be  astonishing  if  he  had  not  read  some  of  his  books. 
He  never  expressed  any  detailed  criticism  of  his  doctrines,  but  contented 
himself  with  flatly  displaying  his  disagreement.  We  have  seen  at  what  points 
thev  make  contact  and  also  the  impassable  barriers  which  separated  them.  On 
the  other  hand.  Morris  was  in  almost  daily  contact  with  anarchists  in  the 
leadership  of  the  Socialist  League.  He  respected  their  convictions  and  their 
devotion,  but  deprecated  their  methods  and  the  forms  of  action  which  they 
preac  hed.  and  the  final  break  between  them  came  upon  this  point.  As  for  their 
vision  of  the  future,  it  was  somewhat  hazy  and  he  classed  them  generally  as 
' destructives’*.  If  one  tries  to  extract  the  substance  of  the  very  confused  ar- 
ticles and  verbose  correspondence  to  be  found  in  Commonweal  beneath  their 
signatures,  one  gets  the  feeling  that  they  are  above  all  enemies  of  society  and 
worshippers  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  individual.  One  finds  no  reference  to 
Stirner,  of  whom  they  seem  to  be  unaware,  just  as  Morris  was  himself, 
moreover  In  any  case,  it  is  clear  that  the  conception  of  anarchism  which  the 
latter  developed  was  imposed  by  his  contact  with  people  like  Kitz,  Lane, 
Blackwell  and  Nicholl,  much  more  than  by  his  contacts  with  Kropotkin.  So  it 
is  not  surprising  that  Morris  should  have  been  led,  as  is  pertinently  remarked 
by  G Woodcock,  a specialist  in  this  field,  to  “considering  anarchism  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  individualism". 1,2  Bruce  Glasier  tells  us  that 

“their  denial  of  social  authority  and  discipline,  their  strong  assertion  of 
individual  rather  than  social  rights,  their  emphasis  of  the  sovereignty  or 
autonomy  of  the  individual,  and  their  constant  tendency  to  view  society 
as  the  enemy  instead  of  the  friend  of  man,  and,  while  declaring  men  to  be 
on  the  whole  individually  good  and  trustworthy,  at  the  same  time 
ceaselessly  to  rail  against  organised  society  as  inherently  wicked  and 
tyrannical,  were  notions  alien  alike  his  temperament  and  his  reason". 11 

What  is  even  more  illuminating  is  Glasier 's  account  of  remarks  made  by 
Morris  during  a private  meeting  of  members  of  the  Glasgow  section  of  the 
Socialist  League  on  25  March  1888: 

“Anarchism  means,  as  I understand  it,  the  doing  away  with,  and  do- 
ing w ithout,  laws  and  rules  of  all  kinds,  and  in  each  person  being  allowed 
to  do  just  as  he  pleases.  I don’t  want  people  to  do  just  as  they  please;  I 
want  them  to  consider  and  act  for  the  good  of  their  fellows  - for  the  com- 
monweal in  fact."  !M 

It  is  probable  that  Kropotkin,  had  he  known  of  it,  would  have  disowned  any 
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such  definition  of  anarchism,  but  regard  must  be  paid  to  it  as  indicating  the 
sense  and  exact  degree  of  Morris’s  anti-anarchism.  For  this  reason  one  cannot 
fail  to  be  somewhat  surprised  at  the  assessment  made  by  Monsieur  Victor  Du- 
pont in  the  introduction  to  his  bilingual  edition  of  Nouvelles  de  nul/e  part  He  sees 
Morris's  ideology  as  a “concept  much  more  anarchist  than  collectivist"  and  he 
adds:  “Does  Morris  imply  that  State  Collectivism  carries  within  itself,  ‘as  a 
cloud  carries  the  storm’  the  individualism  which  is  destined  to  destroy  it  in  its 
turn?  He  does  not  tell  us  so.”  11  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  he  was  able 
to  make  such  a remark,  because,  in  Morris’s  thinking,  the  anarchism  he  op- 
posed was  intimately  mixed  with  individualism  and  he  no  more  wanted  that 
than  he  did  capitalism,  which  he  similarly  dubbed  “individualist  anarchy 
The  only  plausible  question  is  whether  Kropotkin  was  justified  in  annexing 
Morris  and  whether,  in  a more  general  way,  successive  commentators  have 
been  right  in  classing  him.  without  any  reservation,  among  the  anarchists  I 
shall  not  linger  over  such  opinions  as  that  of  Chesterton,  who  asserts  in  his 
usual  off-hand  way  that  “he  was  not  a Socialist”  but  “a  sort  of  Dickensian 
anarchist”, 1,7  which  does  not  really  convey  very  much,  either  about  Dickens 
or  about  Morris.  I pass  on  to  more  substantial  folk.  Edouard  Guyot  observes 
perplexedly  that  “he,  who  all  his  life  was  a sturdy  opponent  of  anarchism,  was 
constrained  to  finish  up  with  a regime  that  greatly  resembled  it’  “*  Yeats 
thinks  that  Morris  was  perhaps  “an  anarchist  without  knowing  it"  The 
historian  Kirkup,  arguing  a prion , asserts  that  “William  Morris  in  News  from 
Nowhere,  his  delightful  utopia  of  virtual  Anarchism,  had  to  turn  England  into  a 
nation  of  haymakers,  because  simple  small-scale  agriculture  is  almost  the  only 
industry  which  is  intellectually  conceivable  under  Anarchism  ’?n  G.  D.  II. 
Cole  writes  that  “he  fell  foul  of  the  Anarchists  . . . not  because  he  held  their 
ideal  to  be  wrong,  but  because  he  disapproved  of  their  methods  and 
tactics”. 121  A similar  opinion  is  expressed  by  G.  Woodcock  for  whom  this  rup- 
ture depended  on  “matters  of  personality  rather  than  ideology"  (which  is 
much  less  certain,  for  Morris  retained  his  esteem  for  his  former  comrades)  *’ 
and  who  sees  in  News  from  Nowhere  “a  thoroughly  anarchist  world”. 

I break  off  this  short  anthology,  the  monotony  of  which  could  only  too  easily 
be  prolonged.  It  appears  to  me  that  all  these  judgments  have  one 
characteristic  in  common,  that  of  posing  a false  problem  and  of  conveying  the 
absolute  ignorance,  on  the  part  of  those  who  expressed  them,  however  eminent 
they  may  be,  of  the  Marxist  theory  of  two  stages  and  of  the  withering  away  of 
the  state  in  the  second  stage.  I have  sufficiently  indicated  Morris’s  sources  and 
demonstrated  his  care  to  remain  faithful  to  them,  so  that  it  is  pointless  to 
return  to  it  here.  His  utopian  dream  was  not  one  of  an  anarchist  world:  it  is, 
following  the  logic  of  theory,  what  a socialist  world  could  be  like  after  abun- 
dance had  been  achieved,  and  the  tasks  of  consolidating  and  building  fulfilled. 
Even  so  well-informed  a specialist  on  Morris  as  Mr.  Le  Mire  gets  into  the  same 
rut:  after  quoting  an  important  passage  of  the  lecture  The  Policy  of  Abstention . in 
which  the  writer  explains  the  difference  between  socialism  and 
communism, 124  Nlr  Le  Mire  exclaims  that  it  is  such  as  “not  a few  thorough 
anarchists  might  approve  of”. 125  And  what  is  one  to  say  about  the  incredible 
ignorance  (not  to  talk  of  political  bias)  of  Mr.  Philip  Henderson,  who,  in  his 
retent  voluminous  work,  demonstrates  that  News  from  Nmvhere  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a communist  utopia  because  it  has  “very  little  relation  to  anything 
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wr  know  as  communism"3  Ur  adds  that  “it  would  br  an  insult  to 
Morris's  intelligence  to  suppose  that  hr  really  believed  in  the  possibility 
of  uch  a socirtv  "n'f  Ihc  only  critic  (apart,  of  course,  from  E F Thompson) 
who  has  even  glimpsed  the  true  shape  of  the  problem  is  the  German 
Gustav  Frit/sche  who  puts  forward  the  supposition  that  Morris, 
in  order  to  avoid  throwing  Marxism  overboard,  decided  to  consider 
anarcho-communism  as  the  ultimate  outcome  of  socialism  ,r  If  Fritzsche 
had  read  the  (ntupte  of  the  Gotha  Programme  and  Anlt-Diihrmg  he  would  not 
have  needed  to  indulge  in  conjectures  of  this  kind,  or  to  foist  this  anarcho- 
communism  on  to  Morris. 

* • • 

After  this  quick  look  at  the  most  widespread  interpretation,  which  has 
allowed  us  to  give  a new  direction  to  the  question,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  oppor- 
tune to  examine  howr  Morris  answered  it  himself. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  formulations  scattered  through  his  earlier 
political  writings  can  spread  doubt  and  support  the  idea  of  a libertarian  in- 
spiration. Among  his  lyrical  effusions  we  do  not  find  the  slogan  ‘Neither  God 
nor  master’  (Morris  steadfastly  avoids  any  religious  references),  but  the  cry  of 
‘No  master'  ’ echoes  more  than  once,  and  is  even  the  title  of  one  of  his  Chants  for 
$ * la/tsis . w The  hero  of  Pilgrims  of  Hope  dreams  of  a world  in  which  man  shall 
no  longer  have  any  master. ,:v  The  theme  running  through  the  first  socialist 
lectures  is:  “Why  have  masters  at  ail?  let  us  be  fellows  . . . 130  “no  man  is 

good  enough  to  be  the  master  over  others”.  1,1  However,  it  is  all  the  more 
important  not  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  this  sentimental  rhetoric,  for, 
as  early  as  1884,  Morris  gave  it  a perfectly  defined  content: 

“The  workman  must  learn  to  understand  that  he  must  have  no  master, 
no  employer  save  himself  - himself  collectively,  that  is  to  say,  the 
commonweal  ”152 

Ibis  is  an  important  formulation  because  it  conveys,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, the  adoption  of  an  anti-individualist  standpoint  that  was  to  be  affirmed 
with  growing  vigour  during  his  period  of  full  political  maturity,  particularly 
during  the  long  controversy  with  the  anarchists.  “Some  persons  ..."  he  wrote 
to  Rev.  George  Bamton,  “try  to  conceive  a condition  of  things  in  which  every 
man  is  independent  of  every  other,  but  that  is  not  only  impossible  to  be,  but 
impossible  even  to  conceive  of,”  133  and  in  one  of  the  most  telling  of  the 
writings  he  published  in  Commonweal  in  reply  to  anarchist  arguments,  he 
repeats  that  “men  without  society  is  not  only  impossible,  but 
inconceivable”. IU  When  after  the  split  he  founded  the  Hammersmith  Socialist 
Society  and  issued  its  manifesto,  he  returned  doggedly  to  this  point. 

“Here  we  must  say  that  it  is  not  the  dissolution  of  society  for  w hich  we 
strive,  but  its  reintegration.  The  idea  put  forward  by  some  who  attack 
present  society,  of  the  complete  independence  of  every  individual,  is  not 
merely  impossible  of  realization,  but,  when  looked  into,  turns  out  to  be 
inconceivable.  ”,3S 

The  thinking  of  his  last  years  did  not  cause  him  to  change  his  mind:  “As  to 
its  theory,  1 must  say  that  I cannot  recognise  Anarchism  (as  it  has  been  ex- 
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pounded  to  me)  as  a possible  condition  of  Society,  for  it  seems  to  me  in  its  es- 
sence to  be  a negation  of  Society”. ! 36  In  an  interview  by  Justice  in  1894,  he 
repeated  yet  again: 

“Anarchism,  as  a theory,  negatives  society,  and  puts  man  outside  it. 
Now,  man  is  unthinkable  outside  society.  Men  cannot  live  or  move  out- 
side it.  The  negation  of  society  is  the  position  taken  up  by  the  logical 
Anarchists,  and  this  leads  to  the  spasmodic  insurrectionary  methods 
which  they  advocate.*’  I3, 

So  it  is  plain  that,  contrary  to  the  claims  of  G.  D.  H.  Cole.  Morris  not  only 
fails  to  draw  any  distinction  in  his  criticism  between  the  theory  and  the  tactics 
of  the  anarchists,  but  establishes  a strict  link  between  the  two. 

Morris  accepted  all  the  consequences  stemming  from  this  adoption  of  the 
anti-individualist  position.  The  first  is  that  all  individual  liberty  must  have 
limits.  During  the  first  part  of  his  militant  activity,  before  the  direct  clash  with 
the  anarchists  in  the  League,  he  was  measured  in  his  language  and  inclined  to 
optimism: 

“the  constitution  of  all  society  requires  that  each  individual  member  of  it 
should  yield  up  part  of  his  liberty  in  return  for  the  advantages  of  mutual 
help  and  defence;  yet  at  bottom  that  surrender  should  be  part  of  the 
liberty  itself;  it  should  be  voluntary  in  essence”. 138 

But  once  the  crisis  had  broken,  Morris’s  attitude  hardened.  This  voluntary 
relinquishing  of  part  of  one’s  liberty  no  longer  seemed  enough,  and  he  even 
reached  the  position  of  foreseeing  compulsion: 

“And  here  I join  issue  with  our  Anarchist-Communist  friends,  who  are 
somewhat  authoritative  on  the  matter  of  authority,  and  not  a little  vague 
also.  For  if  freedom  from  authority  means  the  assertion  of  the  advisabili- 
ty or  possibility  of  an  individual  man  doing  what  he  pleases  always  and 
under  all  circumstances,  this  is  an  absolute  negation  of  society,  and 
makes  Communism  as  the  highest  expression  of  society  impossible,  and 
when  you  begin  to  qualify  this  assertion  of  the  right  to  do  as  you  please 
by  adding  ‘as  long  as  you  do  not  interfere  with  other  people’s  rights  to  do 
the  same’,  the  exercise  of  some  kind  of  authority  becomes  necessary  If 
individuals  are  not  to  coerce  others,  there  must  somewhere  be  an 
authority  which  is  prepared  to  coerce  them  not  to  coerce;  and  that 
authority  must  clearly  be  collective.  ” 139 

An  authority  that  was  the  more  necessary  in  that  Morris  refused  to  share  the 
illusions  of  his  anarchist  comrades  about  the  fundamental  goodness  of  man. 
He  has  often,  somewhat  superficially,  been  regarded  as  a follower  of  Rousseau. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a single  reference  to  Rousseau  in  his 
works,  it  is  plain  that  he  did  not  in  any  way  share  the  latter's  idealism  on  this 
point.  He  certainly  believed  that  man  is  formed  by  his  social  surroundings  and 
that  capitalist  “civilization”  has  corrupted  him,  but  communist  society, 
despite  its  healthy  way  of  life,  is  not  a return  to  the  state  of  nature,  and  the 
transformation  which  will  take  place  in  man  at  that  time  will  not  be  the 
rediscovery  of  original  perfection,  but  the  free  development  of  all  that  is  best  in 
him  So  the  existence  of  the  best  implies  that  of  the  worst  . 
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"When  we  talk  of  the  freedom  of  the  individual  man,  we  must  not 
forget  that  every  man  is  a very  complex  animal,  made  up  of  many 
different  moods  and  impulses;  no  man  is  always  wise,  or  wise  in  all 
respects.  Philip  sober  needs  protection  against  Philip  drunk,  or  he  may 
chance  to  wake  up  from  his  booze  in  a nice  mess.  Surely  we  all  of  us  feel 
that  there  is  a rascal  or  two  in  each  of  our  skins  beside  the  other  or  two 
who  want  to  lead  manly  and  honourable  lives,  and  do  we  not  want 
something  to  appeal  to  on  behalf  of  those  better  selves  of  ours?”  140 

So  some  repressive  machinery  will  be  inevitable  "and  surely  it  will  always  be 
so,  as  long  as  the  individual  acts  unsocially” 141 

And  so,  however  much  stress  Morris  may  lay  upon  the  withering  away  of 
the  state,  it  does  not  seem  right  to  him  to  abandon  all  kinds  of  authority, 
although  this  may  well  take  completely  new  forms.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
limitation  which  old  Hammond  unfailingly  puts  upon  his  assertions  about  the 
organisation  of  communist  society:  "we  no  longer  have  anything  which  you.  a 
native  of  another  planet,  would  call  a government*’; 142  "in  your  sense  of  the 
word  we  have  no  government”; 143  "in  your  sense  of  the  word,  we  have  no 
criminal  law  either”. 144  The  significant  thing  is  that  authority,  while  different 
in  form  and  spirit,  has  not  entirely  disappeared  In  so  far  as  one  can  rely  upon 
the  evidence  of  Bruce  Glasier  (and  on  this  point  I see  no  reason  for  showing 
distrust),  the  remarks  made  by  Morris  during  his  discussion  with  the  militant 
core  at  Glasgow'  on  25  March  1888  are  quite  unambiguous: 

"What  constitutes  the  commonweal,  or  the  common  notion  of  what  is 
for  the  common  good,  will  and  always  must  be  expressed  in  the  form  of 
laws  of  some  kind  - either  political  laws,  instituted  by  the  citizens  in 
public  assembly,  as  of  old  by  folk-moot,  or  if  you  w ill  by  real  councils  or 
parliaments  of  the  people,  or  by  social  customs  growing  up  from  the  ex- 
perience of  Society.  The  fact  that  at  present  many  or  the  majority  of  laws 
and  customs  are  bad,  does  not  mean  that  we  can  do  without  good  laws  or 
good  customs  . In  a word,  then,  I tell  you  that  I am  not  an  anarchist, 
and  I had  as  lief  join  the  White  Rose  Society  or  the  so-called  Liberty  and 
Property  Defence  League  as  join  an  anarchist  organisation”.'4' 

George  Woodcock,  who  quotes  these  remarks  in  his  admirable  study,  has  to 
admit  in  self-defence  that  "an  anarchist  . . would  obiect  to  Morris's  acc  ep- 
tance of  laws  voted  by  assemblies  or  popular  councils  ”.  46 

Morris  considered  that  anarchy  could  not  exist  in  the  productive  process  A 
hierarchy  is  essential  for  the  working  of  the  factory,  and  it  is  essential  to  put  in 
positions  of  command  those,  whoever  they  may  be.  who  have  the  ptoper 
qualities: 

"7'hose  who  are  fit  to  superintend  will  do  so,  and  will  do  it  w illingly  as 
it  will  be  easy  for  them,  since  they  are  fit  for  it;  the  workmen  whom  they 
direct  will  also  follow  that  direction  willingly,  as  they  will  find  out  that 
doing  so  will  make  their  work  easier  and  more  effective”, 
bni.  adds  Morris,  the  great  difference  will  be  that  "on  e\cry  workman  will 
rest  a due  share^of  responsibility,  he  will  not  be  as  he  is  now  a mere  irrespons- 
ible machine  On  a socialist  ship  there  will  lx*,  just  as  there  are  today, 
a captain  and  officers,  and  ‘there  are  plenty  of  enterprises  which  are 
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carried  on  then  as  they  are  now  (and,  to  be  successful,  must  probably  re- 
main) under  the  guidance  of  one  man  7be  only  difference  between  then 
and  now  will  be,  that  he  will  be  chosen  because  he  is  fit  lor  the  work,  and 
not  because  he  must  have  a job  found  for  him,  and  that  he  will  do  his 
work  for  the  benefit  of  each  and  all,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  making  a 
profit*’. ,4"  In  this  connection,  notice  that  in  the  egalitarian  republic  of 
.Yews  from  Nowhere,  we  several  times  meet  team  leaders  and  foremen, 
either  in  respect  of  road-mending. 14V  building  or  haymaking  and 
that  a young  rascal,  who  is  helping  a group  of  “Obstinate  Refusers  ’ to 
build  a house,  remarks  that  “my  work  is  not  superintending,  like  the 
gaffer’s  yonder”. 

Nor  could  anarchy  reign  in  the  sphere  of  distribution  Certainly  the 
second  stage  will  be  the  time  of  plenty.  The  elementary  nerds  of 
everyone,  nearly  enough  the  same,  will  be  amply  satisfied  It  will  be  easy 
to  provide  a surplus,  thanks  to  the  extreme  diversity  of  temperament  an'4 
taste,  but  it  will  not  be  necessarily  so  for  some  excessive  requirements 
which  could  not  be  satisfied  “without  the  individual  clashing  with  collec- 
tive sen  iny  and  the  latter  will  sometimes  need  to  “determine  on  collec- 
tive action  which,  without  being  in  itself  immoral  or  oppressive,  would 
give  pain  to  some  of  its  members”. ,S3 

In  fact,  the  most  serious  contention  between  Morris  and  the  anarchists 
was  in  regard  to  the  functioning  of  public  life,  to  the  power  of  making 
decisions,  to  the  law  of  the  majority  and  the  rights  of  the  minority.  'Ihe 
positions  were  clear-cut  and  irreconcilable.  With  a patience 
praiseworthy  in  a man  given  to  temper,  but  without  making  the  smallest 
concession.  Morris  takes  the  frequently  very  muddied  arguments  of  his 
opponents,  sets  them  out  more  clearly  and  firmly  refutes  them 

“ Ihere  will  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  done  Eg.  a 
community  may  discuss  the  building  of  a bridge;  some  say  A>  and  some 
No,  and  persist  in  that  opinion  after  all  possible  arguments  have  been  ex- 
hausted what  is  to  be  done:*  which  party  is  to  give  way?  Our  Anarchist 
friends  say  it  must  not  be  carried  by  a majority;  in  that  case,  then,  it 
must  be  carried  by  a minority.  And  why?  Is  there  any  divine  right  in  a 
minority  ? I fail  to  see  it,  although  I admit  that  the  opinion  is  held  by  the 
absolutists. 

Or  again,  passing  to  matters  of  principle  again.  Supposing  that  a com- 
mune decides  to  re-introduce  wage-slavery  within  its  bounds  Is  that  to 
be  allowed  by  the  majority  of  the  communes?  Are  we  not  to  deliver  slaves 
from  their  masters?  If  not,  why  are  we  revolutionary  Socialists  todav  ? . . 

Comrade  Blackwell  suggests  that  since  the  majority  is  no  more  likely 
to  be  right  than  the  minority  (which  I admit)  they  might  as  well  toss  a 
copper  for  it.  1 don’t  object;  but  then  there  might  be  a difference  of  opi- 
nion on  that  method  also,  and  how  are  we  to  settle  that  ? It  is  curious  that 
comrade  Blackwell,  in  suggesting  that  the  larger  of  the  two  difiering  par- 
ties in  a matter  of  administration  should  throw  the  matter  over,  cannot 
see  that  this  would  mean  victory  for  the  noes;  or,  in  other  words,  that  in 
any  question  which  must  be  answered  aye  or  nay,  anyone  obstructive 
could  always  prevent  any  business  being  done,  and  could  in  such  matters 
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thereby  establish  the  most  complete  minority  rule  conceivable  '*  ** 

Morris  does  not  in  the  least  mean  that  the  rights  of  the  minority  should  not 
be  safeguarded.  Old  Hammond  explains  at  great  length  to  his  visitor  how 
things  work  out  in  fact  A citizen  makes  a proposal  to  the  Mote  of  his  com* 
mune  If  everyone  agrees,  the  discussion  is  soon  over.  If  nobody  supports  the 
proposal,  the  matter  remains  in  abeyance.  If  opinions  are  divided,  no  vote  is 
taken  on  that  occasion  and  the  discussion  is  deferred  to  the  next  meeting 
Meanwhile,  arguments  are  put  forward  orally  and  through  the  press.  At  the 
next  assembly,  discussion  takes  place  and  voting  is  by  show  of  hands.  If  the 
majoritv  is  small,  there  is  further  debate  at  the  following  meeting  If  it  is  large, 
the  minority  generally  give  way,  but  has  the  right  to  demand  further  discus- 
sion. when,  if  still  no  stronger,  it  alwavs  gives  in.  If  it  should  happen  that  there 
is  a continued  small  difference  in  the  voting,  the  minority  can  insist  that  no 
decision  be  taken  until  further  notice,  but  it  is  a right  that  is  rarely  invoked 
As  one  can  see,  there  are  very'  generous  provisions,  and  old  Hammond  is  quite 
justified  in  ridiculing  the  idea  of  a “tyranny  of  a majority”. 

On  a closer  scrutiny  it  is  evident  that,  while  Morris’s  attitude  stiffens  when 
he  is  dealing  with  anarchist  criticism,  he  none  the  less  retains  an  absolute  con- 
fidence in  the  ultimate  disappearance  of  the  State.  This  criticism  enabled  him 
to  clarify  his  thinking  The  State  will  die  and  authority  will  live  on,  but  a 
qualitative  change  in  the  latter  will  provide  a dialectical  resolution  of  the  con- 
tradiction With  men  all  becoming  responsible  for  their  own  affairs  and 
managing  them  directly,  their  common  interest  will  provide  their  common  in- 
spiration Differences  of  opinion  over  the  ways  to  work  towards  the  common 
end  will  not  possibly  give  rise  to  deep  bitterness,  for  nobody  will  have  any 
privileges  to  defend  and  cannot  in  the  outcome  be  harmed.  A fraternal  habit  of 
give  and  take  will  operate  as  a bond  between  them,  “and  what  is  this  bond  but 
authority  - that  is,  the  conscience  of  the  association  voluntarily  accepted  in  the 
first  instance”  In  the  end,  social  conscience  will  forbid  harming  ones 
neighbour,  and  it  w ill  only  resort  to  force  “if  other  means  fail  ”. 1 

“Now  I don’t  want  to  be  misunderstood,”  wrote  Morris  to  Blackwell. 

“I  am  not  pleading  for  any  form  of  arbitrary  or  unreasonable  authority, 

but  for  a public  conscience  as  a rule  of  action.  ” 

So  it  is  not  Morris  who  indulges  in  authoritarian  schematics,  but  rather,  it 
would  appear,  his  anarchist  opponents.  The  polemic  does  not  appear  openly 
in  A ru  s from  \owbere,  but  it  is  underlying  all  the  time.  At  the  rime  when  the  tale 
was  published  by  instalments  in  the  columns  of  Commonweal , the  split,  though 
still  not  official,  was  already  a reality.  The  anarchists  were  in  control  of  the 
weekly  and  Morris  moved  cautiously,  which  confirms  my  conviction  expressed 
earlier  that  he  attached  considerable  importance  to  this  message.  However,  at 
one  point,  during  discussion  between  old  Hammond  and  the  visitor,  he  could 
not  resist  renewing  his  attack  in  strangely  allusive  terms.  T he  old  man  declares 
that  the  only  alternative  to  their  regime  of  direct,  majority  democracy  would 
be  the  creation  of  an  all-powerful  aristocracy  of  administrators  and  a return  to 
capitalism: 

Well,”  said  I,  “there  is  a third  possibility  - to  wit,  that  every  man 
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should  be  quite  independent  of  every  other,  and  that  thus  the  tyranny  of 
society  should  be  abolished.” 

He  looked  hard  at  me  for  a second  or  two,  and  then  burst  out  laughing 
very  heartily;  and  I confess  that  I joined  him.  When  he  recovered  himself 
he  nodded  at  me  and  said: 

“Yes,  yes,  I quite  agree  with  you  - and  so  we  all  do.  ” ,v> 

It  is  plainly  another  knock  by  Morris  at  individualist  anarchism  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  never  stated  his  reasons  for  his  avowed  disagreement  with 
Kropotkins  anarchism,  for  this  would  perhaps  have  led  to  the  dispersion  of  the 
double  misunderstanding  to  which  I referred  earlier  and  which  underlies  the 
whole  of  this  dispute,  ft  is  plain  that  Kropotkin  would  not  have  accepted  the 
forms  of  authority,  albeit  much  weakened  and  qualitatively  new.  which  per- 
sisted in  Morris’s  utopia.  But  in  the  two  of  them  one  finds  the  same  ideal  of 
communal  and  direct  democracy.  However,  one  fundamental  difference  divid- 
ed them;  it  is  that,  with  Morris  and  in  the  words  of  Engels,  “the  State  is  not 
abolished  it  withers  away”.  Morris,  no  more  than  Engels,  could  admit  “the 
demand  of  the  so-called  anarchists  that  the  State  should  be  abolished 
overnight”. 160  The  whole  of  Morris’s  utopian  thinking  is  based  upon  the 
Marxist  theory  of  two  stages.  While  there  is  an  ultimate  relationship  between 
these  two  conceptions  of  the  society  of  the  future,  there  is  complete  opposition 
regarding  the  historical  perspective,  and,  therefore,  the  means.  Morris  would 
assuredly  have  subscribed  to  Lenin’s  estimate: 

“We  do  not  at  all  disagree  with  the  Anarchists  on  the  question  of  the 
abolition  of  the  State  as  a final  aim.  But  we  affirm  that,  for  the  attainment 
of  this  aim  we  must  make  temporary  use  of  the  weapons  and  methods  of 
the  State  against  the  exploiters,  just  as  the  temporary  dictatorship  of  the 
oppressed  class  is  necessary'  for  the  annihilation  of  all  classes.  ” l6! 

As  for  the  label  anarcho-communist,  applied  to  Morris  by  G.  Fritzsche  and 
many  others  since  him,  Morris  himself  rejected  it  emphatically  and  un- 
equivocally at  the  beginning  of  his  polemic  with  the  anarchists  in  the  Socialist 
League: 

“I  will  begin  by  saying  that  I call  myself  a Communist,  and  have  no 
wish  to  qualify  that  word  by  joining  any  other  to  it.  ” ]t,: 
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Morris  said  repeatedly  that  the  basis  of  socialism  is  economic.  While  it  con- 
stitutes  a radical  change  in  production  relationships,  which,  in  its  turn  allows 
a profound  revolution  in  institutional  superstructures,  all  this  is  only  made 
possible  by  the  freeing  of  the  productive  forces.  Under  the  domination  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  man  was  hampered  in  his  mastery  over  nature.  Science  and 
technology  were  not  in  his  sendee,  but  in  the  service  of  capital.  The  supreme 
law  was  the  accumulation  of  profit  for  a minority  and  man  was  only  an  appen- 
dage to  the  machine.  ITe  new  life  alone,  bringing  beauty  and  joy,  will  deliver 
him,  along  with  nature  herself,  from  these  artificial  bonds  and  will  allow  him 
to  become  her  true  master:  “Man  has  gained  mechanical  victory  over  nature, 
which  in  time  to  come  he  may  be  able  to  enjoy,  instead  of  starving  amidst  of  it. 
In  those  days  science  also  may  be  happy;  yet  not  before  the  second  birth  of 
Art,  accompanied  by  the  happiness  of  labour,  has  given  her  rest  from  the  toil  of 
dragging  the  car  of  Commerce.”  1 In  that  moment,  men  “themselves  can 
regulate  labour,  and  by  being  absolute  masters  of  their  materials,  tools  and 
time  they  can  win  for  themselves  all  that  is  possible  to  be  won  from  nature 
without  deduction  or  taxation  paid  to  classes  that  have  no  purpose  or  reason 
for  existence”. 2 In  fact,  man  is  now  crushed  by  a two-fold  struggle,  the  one 
against  nature  to  snatch  his  subsistence,  the  other  against  the  oppressors  who 
warp  his  life.  This  second  kind  of  struggle,  exhausting,  harmful  and  un- 
necessary, must  be  brought  to  a conclusion.  The  first  will  be  amply  sufficient 
to  absorb  all  energy  and  it  will  become  joyous  and  fruitful,  because  it  will  unite 
instead  of  dividing.  “In  order  that  his  labour  may  be  organized  properly  he 
must  only  have  one  enemy  to  contend  with  - Nature  to  wit,  who  as  it  were  eggs 
him  on  to  the  conflict  against  herself,  and  is  grateful  to  him  for  overcoming 
her;  a friend  in  the  guise  of  an  enemy.  There  must  be  no  contention  of  man 
with  man  but  association  instead;  so  only  can  labour  be  really  organized,  har- 
moniously organized.”  ' A friend  disguised  as  an  enemy,  vigilantly  subdued 
by  mens  united  will: 

“We  like  everything  trim  and  clean,  and  orderly  and  bright  ...”  says 
old  Hammond,  “and  they  won’t  stand  any  nonsense  from  Nature  in  their 
dealings  with  her.” 

If  human  science  is  delivered  henceforth  from  all  fetters  and  can  be  freely 
applied  to  the  world,  does  that  mean  it  is  capable  of  new  leaps  forward?  It  is  an 
odd  fact  that  Morris’s  thinking,  at  least  in  his  theoretical  writings,  is  somewhat 
uncertain  on  this  point.  “To  our  eyes,”  he  writes,  “since  we  cannot  see  into  the 
future,  that  struggle  with  Nature  seems  nearly  over,  and  the  victory  of  the 
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human  race  over  her  nearly  complete/’  ' His  attitude  is  ambiguous:  he  gives 
the  impression  of  being  overcome  by  the  triumphant  certainty  ol  the  Victorian 
age  which  considered  its  civilisation  as  a zenith,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
inclined  to  fear  the  consequences  of  further  technical  progress.  He  was  dazzled 
by  the  victory  over  nature,  the  progress  of  which  "has  been  iar  sw liter  and 
more  startling  within  the  last  two  hundred  years  than  ever  before”  He 
admired  the  undoubted  achievements  of  the  bourgeoisie 

“The  freedom  which  the  richer  classes  had  won  blessed  the  world  with 
wonderful  discoveries  and  inventions:  on  all  sides  nature  was  conquered 
and  had  to  yield  her  treasures  to  men  without  stint:  so  that  where  one 
man  once  lived  hardly,  a thousand  may  now  live  well,  or  might  do  if  they 
would.”7 

So  for  Morris  the  problem  was  not  to  know'  whether  this  fantastic  progress 
will  grow  still  more,  but  to  make  rational  use  of  what  will  be  inherited  by  the 
new'  society.  Though  man,  he  says, 

“has  indeed  conquered  Nature  and  has  her  forces  under  his  control  to  do 
what  he  will  with,  he  still  has  himself  to  conquer,  he  still  has  to  think  how' 
he  will  best  use  those  forces  which  he  has  mastered  . . . lTie  conquest  of 
Nature  is  complete,  may  we  not  say?  and  now  our  business  is  ...  the 
organization  of  man,  who  wields  the  forces  of  Nature.  ” " 

The  way  old  Hammond  talks  allows  this  same  uncertainty  to  hover  over  the 
eventual  progress  of  this  material  mastery.  Referring  to  the  widespread  fear 
that  one  day  there  might  not  be  enough  work  to  be  done,  he  points  out  to  the 
visitor  that  vast  perspectives  will  still  be  open  in  all  directions:  “If  art  be  inex- 
haustible, so  is  science  also,”  he  says,  adding:  “there  arc.  and  I suppose  will  lx\ 
many  people  w ho  are  excited  by  its  conquest  of  difficulties,  and  care  for  it  more 
than  for  anything  else”. 9 Are  these  purely  theoretical  difficulties  to  exercise 
the  intelligence  or  problems  of  a practical  nature  to  forward  man  s mastery 
over  matter?  We  well  know  that  the  two  streams  of  research  are  inextricably 
mingled,  and  that  each  is  dependent  upon  the  other,  but  the  old  man  s 
remarks  are  too  vague  to  allow  us  to  grasp  exactly  what  Morris  intended. 
Once  humanity  has  been  liberated,  what  will  it  make  of  this  scientific  and 
technical  power  amassed  by  a bourgeoisie  which  “has  won  the  treasure  but  . . 
cannot  use  it”.  Well,  even  if  humanity  does  not  develop  it,  it  will  try  to  make 
good  use  of  it:  “The  power  over  nature  which  we  have  gained  we  now'  want  to 
use  for  our  enjoyment.”  11  Which  means  what?  Morris  is  not  very  eloquent  on 
this  point,  and  the  only  suggestion  he  offers  us  is  that  the  role  ol  science  in  his 
world  reborn  would  be  to  deliver  men  from  the  evils  with  which  misuse  of  it 
had  previously  burdened  them: 

“Science  duly  applied  would  enable  them  to  get  rid  of  reluse,  to 
minimize,  if  not  wholly  to  destroy,  all  the  inconveniences  which  at  pre- 
sent attend  the  use  of  elaborate  machinery,  such  as  smoke,  stench  and 

noise.”1 1 

Thanks  to  science,  nature  would  no  longer  be  polluted,  and  would  recover 
all  her  charm: 
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“Then  we  should  have  nature  beautiful  around  us  again,  for  surely 
then  no  disgrace  of  foulness  in  air  or  water  would  be  suffered,  nor  would 
u in  any  wise  need  to  be,  with  science  set  free  from  the  hucksters 
fetters."' 

At  the  time  when  Morris  was  writing,  electrical  energy  was  still  in  its  early 
stages  He  was  unaware  of  the  possibilities  which  it  opened  for  man's  creative 
energy  and  he  saw  it  only  as  a way  of  avoiding  the  pollution  and  filth  inflicted 
upon  both  town  and  country: 

“It  seems  probable  that  the  development  of  electricity  as  a motive 
fiower  will  make  it  easier  to  undo  the  evils  brought  upon  us  by  capitalist 
tyranny  when  we  regain  our  senses  and  determine  to  live  like  human 
beings;  but  even  if  it  turns  out  that  we  must  still  be  dependent  on  coal 
and  steam  for  force,  much  could  still  be  done  towards  making  life  plea- 
sant if  universal  co-operation  in  manufacture  and  distribution  were  to 
take  the  place  of  our  present  competitive  anarchy.  ” 14 

Coal  was  always  his  nightmare:  “For  myself,  l should  be  glad  if  we  could  do 
without  coal  . In  olden  days  the  people  did  without  coal,  and  were.  1 believe 
rather  more  happy  than  we  are  to-day  . . . But  without  saying  we  can  do 
without  coal,  I will  say  that  we  could  do  with  less  than  half  of  what  wc  use 
now,  if  we  lived  properly  and  produced  really  useful,  good  and  beautiful 
things  We  could  get  plenty  of  timber  for  our  domestic  fires  if  we  cultivated  and 
cared  for  our  forests  as  we  might  do;  and  with  the  water  and  with  power  we 
now  allow  to  go  to  waste,  so  to  say,  and  with  or  w ithout  electricity,  wc  could 
perhaps  obtain  the  bulk  of  the  motive  power  which  might  be  required  for  the 
essential  mechanical  industries.”  15  “All  along  the  Thames,''  he  wrote  in  News 
from  Nouhere,  “there  were  abundance  of  mills  used  for  various  purposes;  none 
of  w hich  were  in  any  degree  unsightly,  and  many  strikingly  beautiful;  and  the 
gardens  about  them  marvels  of  loveliness.  ” 16 

They  are  interesting  perspectives,  no  doubt,  but  very'  narrow.  Morris  cannot 
be  reproached  with  the  excesses  of  science  fiction.  However,  if  we  like  to  repeat 
a manoeuvre  I have  already  employed,  by  moving  from  the  theoretical  utopism 
of  articles  and  lectures  to  the  practical  utopism  expressed  in  the  dream  of  News 
from  Nowhere,  we  shall  be  surprised  by  discreet  sidelights,  which  are  so  very 
significant’  Once  he  was  at  grips  with  a reality  that  was  imagined  rather  than 
imaginary  , certainly  shaped  to  his  desires,  but  also  inexorably  shaped  to  the 
historical  needs  whose  laws  and  internal  logic  he  understood,  this  dreamer 
about  a new'  society  of  happiness  and  plenty  could  not  fail  to  tackle  the  basic 
problem  of  any  social  structure,  that  of  the  level  of  resources  of  energy.  He  did 
so  with  cautious  brevity,  but  the  hints  scattered  through  his  narrative  are  all 
the  more  striking.  One  fundamental  assertion  must  be  made  at  once.  Morris 
was  fully  aware,  and  said  so  explicitly,  that  a qualitative  revolutionary  leap 
had  taken  place  in  the  field  of  energy.  When  he  speaks  of  “the  great  change  in 
the  use  of  mechanical  force”,  wc  should  not  forget  that  this  expression  “great 
change”  is  one  hr  also  uses  to  describe  the  socialist  revolution,  and  its  use  in 
this  connection  is  dearly  in  no  way  an  accident.  This  technical  metamorphosis 
is  even  of  such  scope  that  it  has  permitted  the  final  elimination  of  the 
monstrous,  hideous  industrial  concentrations  of  the  nineteenth  century.  17 
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There  is  a very  simple  explanation  for  this:  this  new  energy  is  distributed  wide- 
ly across  the  whole  country  and  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  inhabitants 
anywhere; IS  so  the  dispersal  of  industry  becomes  easy  and  normal.  Together 
with  this  upsurge  in  power  goes  a considerable  improvement  in  the  machines 
themselves  so  that  soon  they  “had  been  so  much  improved  that  almost  all 
necessary  work  might  have  been  done  by  them”.  19  A perfectly  normal  and 
understandable  progress  “when  it  was  no  longer  a question  as  to  whether  their 
improvement  would  ‘pay’  the  individual,  but  rather  whether  it  would  benefit 
the  community**. 20  Men’s  initiative,  now  that  they  worked  for  themselves  and 
no  longer  in  order  to  increase  the  profits  of  the  bosses,  would  be  another  factor 
for  progress,  and  the  visitor,  during  his  journey  on  the  Thames,  remarks  in 
passing  on  their  “ingenuity  in  dealing  with  the  difficulties  of  water- 
engineering”/’ On  several  occasions  he  is  intrigued  by  technical  novelties 
beyond  his  comprehension.  There  is  reference  to  a train  “worked  in 
some  way,  the  explanation  of  which  I could  not  understand”.  2~  There  are 
“banded  workshops”  making  glass  and  pottery,  and  whose  ovens  do  not 
produce  any  smoke. 23  Finally  and  most  important  of  all,  the  episode  of  the 
barge  lays  claim  to  our  attention. 

“But  every  now  and  then  we  came  on  barges,  laden  with  hay  or  other 
country  produce,  or  carrying  bricks,  lime,  timber,  and  the  like,  and  these 
were  going  on  their  way  without  any  means  of  propulsion  visible  to  me  - 
just  a man  at  the  tiller,  with  often  a friend  or  two  laughing  and  talking 
with  him.  Dick,  seeing  on  one  occasion  this  day  that  I was  looking  rather 
hard  on  one  of  these,  said:  ‘That  is  one  of  our  force-barges;  it  is  quite  as 
easy  to  work  vehicles  by  force  by  water  as  by  land.’ 

I understood  pretty  well  that  these  ‘force  vehicles’  had  taken  the  place 
of  our  old  steam-power  carrying;  but  I took  good  care  not  to  ask  any 
more  questions  about  them,  as  l knew  well  enough  both  that  1 should 
never  be  able  to  understand  how  they  worked,  and  that  in  attempting  to 
do  so  l should  betray  myself,  or  get  into  some  complication  impossible  to 
explain,  so  I merely  said,  ‘Yes,  of  course,  1 understand.*  ” 24 

Hiis  is  the  longest  indication  given  us  in  the  whole  book  of  the  rising  of  the 
level  of  the  productive  forces.  Why  such  reticence?  Are  we  to  conclude  that 
Morris  was  indifferent?  That  is  most  improbable,  because  it  would  have  been 
easier  in  that  case  to  say  nothing  at  all,  and  Morris  was  not  a man  to  force 
himself:  these  brief  glimpses  are  intentional  and  are  part  of  the  logic  of  his 
utopia.  Should  one  assume  ignorance  of  things  technical  on  his  part5  The 
reputation  of  being  a gentle  dreamer  that  has  commonly  been  given  to  him 
makes  such  an  assumption  tempting,  and  1 myself  fell  victim  to  it  in  the  in- 
troduction to  my  French  edition  of  Nouvclles  de  rtulle part.  But  it  needs  looking  at 
twice.  Of  course,  Morris  himself  invites  us  to  believe  in  his  total  incompetence: 
“I  know  well  enough  that  I should  never  be  able  to  understand  how  they 
worked”.  But  we  know  just  how  suspicious  we  should  be  of  any  declarations  of 
this  kind  that  he  might  make,  whether  about  political  economy,  theology, 
music  or  even  painting.  If  one  were  to  believe  him,  he  knew  nothing  and  un- 
derstood nothing:  it  was  a form  of  modesty  and,  even  more,  a defensive  reac- 
tion against  pompous  fools.  First,  let  us  consider  just  how  improbable  it  is  that 
the  driving  force  of  the  Morris  Firm  should  be  afflicted  by  total  technical  ig- 
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norance,  for  its  products  were  not  exclusively  artisanal  and  included  a 
mechanised  sector  which  was  not  negligible.  Bruce  Glasier  tells  us  that  “he 
was  continually  surprising  his  friends  with  an  unexpected  acquaintance  with 
modern  science  and  industrial  processes  which  he  sometimes  aliened  to 
despise’*;2'  and  Compton- Rickett  recounts  that  he  was  “most  keenly  alive  to 
minutest  points  of  railway  organisation”.26  Such  evidence  from 
contemporaries  calls  for  caution  on  our  part 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  reason  for  this  reticence  was  simply  that  Morris  was 
not  only  an  unpretentious  man*  but  also,  above  all,  a thinker  and  artist  He  did 
not  have  the  smallest  w ish  to  impress  his  readers  and  achieve  facile  effects  by  a 
knowledgeable  exposition  of  extraordinary  machines.  In  fact,  to  do  so  would 
have  been  to  turn  away  from  his  purpose,  which  was  to  talk  about  man  and  his 
future  As  Page  Arnot  shrewedlv  comments, 2 if  he  had  had  his  world  buzzing 
with  mysterious  mechanisms,  he  would  not  have  been  describing  the  produc- 
tive forces  in  the  future  communist  society  (and  we  must  never  forget  that  his 
utopia  is  put  in  the  twenty-second  century  ):  at  the  most  he  could  have  loreseen 
the  inventions  of  1900  or  1910.  It  suffices  to  see  how  quickly  some  ol  Wells’s 
anticipations  have  dated,  and  sometimes  even  become  ridiculous.2*  We  owe  it 
to  the  wisdom  of  Morris  that  his  utopia,  unencumbered  by  pseudo-scientific 
bric-a-brac,  is  ageless  and,  for  this  reason  and  many  other  reasons  also,  main- 
tains a lasting  youthfulness.  With  impressive  economy  and  consummate  art, 
Morris  made  the  barge  of  days  to  come  into  a symbol  and  a landmark. 
Through  it  we  know,  without  its  having  to  be  underlined,  that  plenty  rests 
upon  solid  material  bases:  the  reader  is  simply  invited  to  observe  and  reflect. 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  such  was  the  writer’s  deepest  intention  is  confirmed  for 
us  by  the  wav  in  which  his  daughter  recounts  his  hilarity  when  told  of  the 
criticisms  made  by  certain  Fabians  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  explanations. 

• • * 

W hen  one  tests  the  average  opinion,  or  skims  through  the  innumerable  articles 
in  the  daily  or  weekly  press  that  make  some  reference  to  Morris,  one  is 
astonished  at  the  unanimity  with  which  our  poet  is  unequivocally  relegated  to 
the  machine-haters  and  the  apostles  of  the  return  to  primitive  living  It  is  a 
ready-made  concept,  a lazy  prejudice,  sanctified,  it  seems,  by  long  repetition. 
It  is  even  more  astonishing  to  see  eminent  critics  making  the  same  banal 
assessment  in  an  even  more  assertive  way  than  does  the  man  in  the  street  “He 
puts  machinism  and  capitalism  together  in  the  same  stocks,”  writes  Monsieur 
Victor  Dupont;  “he  allows  himself  to  be  swayed  by  instinctive  antipathies  that 
might  have  been  corrected  by  some  serious  thought;  here  we  find  him  carried 
away  by  sentiment  towards  the  most  elementary  over-simplification.”  * 
Nikolaus  Pevsner,  in  a very  well-known  work  of  accepted  authority,  considers 
that  Morris,  “looking  forward  to  barbarism  . . . certainly  hoped  for 
machine-breaking  . 51  and  he  refers  to  the  evidence  of  Charles  R Ashbec, 

who,  after  being  a disciple  of  Morris,  finished  up  reproaching  him  for 
* intellectual  Ludditism”.  2 More  recently  still,  another  specialist,  Robert 
Furneaux  Jordan,  has  repeated  this  accusation  in  identical  terms:  “this  in- 
tellectual Ludditism”  J‘ 

Let  us  rest  content  w ith  these  few  extreme  judgments,  and  ask  ourselves  the 
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reason  for  so  widespread  an  opinion.  While  that  of  the  critics  1 have  quoted, 
from  whom  one  might  have  expected  a deeper  understanding  of  Morris's  work, 
must  be  considered  strange,  the  average  public  reaction  is  perhaps  more  ex- 
plicable On  the  one  hand,  a reading  ofNews  from  \owhere  in  isolation  (and  this 
is  most  often  the  case)  can  leave  an  impression  of  a world  from  which  machines 
are  completely  banished,  whereas  in  reality  they  are  just  hidden  and  have 
ceased  to  dominate  daily  life.  On  the  other  hand,  a real  conspiracy  of  silence 
has  been  maintained  about  the  theoretical  writings  of  Morris's  maturity.  It  is 
known,  of  course,  that  he  was  a socialist,  but  people  are  satisfied  to  repeat  that 
his  socialism  was  idyllic  and  pastoral.  He  is  readily  ranked  with  the 
Pre-Raphaelites,  the  aesthetes,  even  the  decadents.  It  appears  to  be  believed 
that,  despite  his  becoming  a socialist,  his  way  of  thought  remained  exactly  as  it 
had  been  before  1884,  and  he  is  seen  as  just  a pure  disciple  and  emulator  of 
Ruskin. 

Almost  all  the  passages  quoted  in  support  of  this  interpretation  date  from 
the  presocialist  period,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  sustain  it  With 
bitter  lyricism  Morris  deplores  the  fact  that  a utilitarian  mastery  of  nature 
blinds  man  to  the  beauty  of  the  earth  and  condemns  him  to  unhappiness  and 

despair. 

1 Time  enough  there  may  be  for  many  things:  for  peopling  the  desert; 
lor  breaking  down  the  walls  between  nation  and  nation;  for  learning  the 
innermost  secrets  of  the  fashion  of  our  souls  and  bodies,  the  air  we 
breathe,  and  the  earth  we  tread  on:  time  enough  for  subduing  all  the 
forces  of  nature  to  our  material  wants:  but  no  time  to  spare  before  we 
turn  our  eyes  and  our  longing  to  the  fairness  of  the  earth;  lest  the  wave  of 
human  need  sweep  over  it  and  make  it  not  a hopeful  desert  as  it  once 
was,  but  a hopeless  prison;  lest  man  should  find  at  last  that  he  has  toiled 
and  striven,  and  conquered,  and  set  all  things  on  the  earth  under  his  feet, 
that  he  might  live  thereon  himself  unhappy."  M 

In  these  tones  one  can  hear  the  direct  inspiration  of  The  Stones  of  Venue, 
which  is  surely,  from  the  beginning,  a component  ol  that  lasting  hatred  of 
“civilization''  which  Morris  retained  all  his  life;. but  we  know,  too,  the  ver% 
special  meaning  he  attached  to  the  word  Moreover,  this  passage  is  an  excep- 
tionally extreme  expression  of  Morris’s  thought  at  this  time,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent the  exaggeration  conceals  the  essence:  what  he  is  condemning  is  not  the 
mastery  over  nature,  but  the  use  of  it  made  by  nineteenth-century 
"civilization". 

That  is  still  not  the  fundamental  issue.  W hat  must  be  borne  in  mind,  when 
studying  Morris’s  thinking  at  the  beginning  of  the  ’eighties,  is  that  he  was, 
before  everything,  an  artist  and  decorator.  All  problems,  even  social  problems, 
appeared  to  him  from  this  viewpoint,  and  art  was  the  mam  yardstick  to  which 
he  referred  them  all.  Another  thing  for  us  to  bear  in  mind,  and  it  is  an  idea 
which  we  tend  to  forget,  is  that  there  was  then  a complete  divorce  between  art 
and  technique,  notably  between  architecture  and  mechanical  building  the 
former  could  lay  claim  to  beauty,  the  latter  was  devoted  to  usefulness  and 
ugliness;  it  would  have  been  heresy  to  graft  on  to  the  one  the  materials  and 
methods  belonging  to  the  other.  The  Gothic  revival  stressed  this  compart men- 
talisation  even  more.  A mind  as  convinced  of  the  pre-eminence  of  architecture 
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as  was  William  Morris’s  could  not  fail  to  extend  this  duality  to  all  branches  of 
artistic  production.  n 

When  quoting  the  declarations  he  made  at  that  time  condemning  the  use  of 
machines,  one  does  not  take  sufficiently  into  account  that  his  criticism  is  solely 
based  upon  that  consideration  “I  myself  have  boundless  faith,”  he  writes,  “in 
their  capacity  l believe  machines  can  do  everything  - except  make  works  of 

art It  is  the  leit-motiv  of  all  the  lectures  of  this  period,  and  he  is  particularly 

violent  in  his  denunciation  of  machine-made  objets  dart , '"that  pretence  of  art 
. . . w'hich  is  done  w'ith  machines". 3 

“It  is  full  surely  one  of  the  curses  of  modern  life,  that  if  people  have  not 
time  and  eyes  to  discern  or  money  to  buy  the  real  object  of  their  desire, 
they  must  needs  have  its  mechanical  substitute.”  38 

This  artistic  impotence  of  the  machine  is  reflected  in  that  of  the  worker  who 
becomes  its  extension.  Their  joint  efforts  can  only  lead  to  frustration. 

“Now  the  machines  some  of  which  will  be  of  steel  and  brass  and  some 
of  flesh  and  bone  will  not  turn  out  art,  for  a machine  cannot  do  it,  but 
they  will  turn  out  a substitute  for  it,  which  will  be  sold  very  cheajp,  but 
w ill  not  be  worth  the  money  it  costs,  for  it  will  be  worth  nothing 

Morris  had  only  contempt  for  that  “perfectly  useless  luxury',  machine 
lace”.*'  Or  again,  what  is  a piece  of  pottery  that  has  no  merit  apart  from 
“mechanical  finish”?  The  true  finish,  even  if  it  is  imperfect,  that  which  gives 
an  object  artistic  quality,  is  workmanlike  and  expresses  the  thought  and  care 
of  the  maker.  So  it  is  with  glass:  “moulded  and  cut  glass  may  have  commer- 
cial, but  can't  have  artistic  value”.  In  contrast  he  suggests  the  example,  as 
Ruskin  had  done  earlier,  of  the  ancient  art  of  the  Venetian  glass-makers. 

Morris  continued  to  be  convinced  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  of  the  incom- 
patibility between  art  and  mechanical  production,  and  even  in  New*  from 
Nowhere  we  find  the  idea  that  “machines  could  not  produce  works  of  art  If 
one  knows  that  ornament  cannot  be  truly  beautiful  when  obtained  through  in- 
dustrial processes,  and  if  one  lacks  the  time  to  devote  oneself  adequately  to  it, 
why  go  on?  Do  without  ornament. 4'  So  Morris’s  condemnation  of  the  use  of 
machines  cannot  be  denied  and  it  even  continues  after  1884,  but  it  is  never 
all-embracing:  it  is  directed  only  against  the  mechanical  production  of  works 
of  art. 

But  even  within  these  defined  limits,  Morris  avoids  being  dogmatic  Even 
during  his  presocialist  period  he  did  not  systematically  condemn  all  use  of 
machinery.  His  demand  was  that  it  should  not  stifle  man  s free  expression 
When  dealing,  for  example,  with  houses,  clothes,  furniture,  “if  any  of  these 
things  make  any  claim  to  be  considered  works  of  art,  they  must  show  obvious 
traces  of  the  hand  of  man  guided  directly  by  his  brain,  without  more  interposi- 
tion of  machines  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  nature  of  the  work 
done**.44  The  limitation  is  important  and  worth  keeping  in  mind. 

Even  more  so  because  it  very  accurately  defines  Morris's  practice  in  the 
management  of  his  own  enterprise.  Despite  the  legends,  the  Morris  Firm  was 
never  exclusively  craft-based,  and,  as  the  years  passed,  the  mechanised  sector 
occupied  a grow  ing  place.  All  work  that  it  was  tedious  to  do  by  hand  was  given 
to  machines,  as  is  proved  by  photographs  we  have  of  the  workshops  at  Merton 
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Abbey. Shaw  relates  that,  during  a visit  he  made  there,  he  noticed  that  cer- 
tain manual  tasks  were  dull  and  unrewarding;  no  doubt  being  a victim  himself 
of  the  legends  of  the  craftsman’s  intransigence,  he  summoned  up  all  his 
courage  to  say  to  Morris:  "You  should  get  a machine  to  do  that”;  to  which  the 
latter  at  once  replied:  "I’ve  ordered  one.”  46 

It  is  even  probable  that  he  would  have  ordered  many  more  if  his  resources 
had  allowed.  He  complains  incidentally,  in  an  article  in  Commonweal  of  having 
to  "refrain  from  doing  certain  kinds  of  weaving  I should  like  to  do  because  my 
capital  can’t  compass  a power-loom”. 4 In  fact,  mechanical  weaving  seemed 
to  him  to  be  a very  legitimate  activity,  and  he  admits,  in  an  essay  published  in 
1888,  that  it  can,  in  its  decoration,  be  "effective  and  worth  the  doing *\  4*  The 
same  holds  true,  he  adds,  of  fabric-printing. 4 Sometimes  he  is  even  more 
positive  and  declares  that  such  weaving,  "though  mechanical,  . . . produces 
very  beautiful  things”  which  can  bring  "great  satisfaction”  to  the  weaver. 
His  son-in-law  Sparling  tells  us  that,  in  his  workshops,  while  patterned  fabrics 
were  made  on  a hand-loom,  allowing  the  worker  "to  enjoy  his  work”,  plain 
cloths  were  made  on  a machine,  which  was  more  efficient  and  eliminated  bor- 
ing work:  "...  give  that  to  a machine,”  said  Morris,  "and  be  damned  to  it”  1 
Moreover,  not  all  jobs  were  done  at  Merton  Abbey  and  Morris  entrusted 
many  to  outside  firms.  This  was  so  in  the  case  of  all  muslins  and  even  with  a 
great  many  chintzes.  As  for  wallpapers,  he  wrote  that  it  was  necessary  “to 
accept  their  mechanical  nature  frankly,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  trap  of  trying 
to  make  your  paper  look  as  if  it  were  painted  by  hand”.  M They  also  were  made 
ofl  the  premises,  and  the  printing  of  them  was  given  entirely  to  the  firm  of 
Jeffery  and  Co  Cabinet-making  and  wood-carving  were  mechanised  in  the 
seventies  Morris  made  many  carpet  designs  for  industrial  manufacturers, 
in  particular  for  Wilton,  Kidderminister  and  Axminster  carpets. s He  himsell 
had  a machine-woven  carpet  in  the  big  drawing-room  at  Kelmscott  House.  * 
1 apestry  itself,  a great  art  to  which  he  gave  a new  lease  of  life,  was  not 
sacrosanct  from  such  dealings,  and  famous  pieces  such  as  Vine  and  Pomegranate 
and  T uhp  and  Rose  were  machine-woven. On  the  other  hand,  the  Kelmscott 
Press  has  often  been  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  restore  craft  printing,  and  to  a 
grrat  extent  this  is  so.  As  Frank  Colebrook  recalled  in  a lecture  delivered  short- 
ly alter  Morris’s  death  under  the  title  of  "William  Morris,  Master  Printer”,  it 
must  be  noted  that  "Morris  had  no  hatred  of  printing-machines,  so  long  as 
they  do  not  convert  the  ‘minders*  into  being  also  printing  machines”.  The 
three  type-faces  with  which  he  experimented  (Troy,  Golden  and  Chaucer) 
were  machine-cast,  since  Morris  considered  the  work  too  onerous  to  be  done 
by  hand,  and  for  ornaments  and  initials  he  resorted  to  photography  and 
electrotyping. hl  Bookbinding  was  never  one  of  the  Firm’s  activities,  since 
Morris  did  not  want  to  enter  into  competition  with  his  old  friend 
Cobden-Sanderson,  and  the  latter  was  horrified  one  day  when  he  “went  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  some  machinery  should  be  invented  to  bind  books” 

It  is  plain  that  we  are  a long  way  from  the  "intellectual  Ludditism”  that 
some  have  held  against  Morris,  and  Peter  Floud,  the  author  of  a long  essay  on 
the  "Inconsistencies  of  William  Morris”  seems  unrealistic  in  his  references  to 
the  problem  of  repeating  patterns,  found  so  often  in  the  artist’s  work:  "Even 
after  the  revolution,  in  the  utopian  commonwealth  of  Aews  from  .Nowhere, 
Morris  would  probably  still  have  been  compelled  by  the  internal  pressure  of 
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his  own  gifts  to  pour  out  his  wonderful  repeating  patterns,  and  the  sam 
problem  would  still  arise:  how  to  produce  this  sort  of  repeating  design  excen, 
by  machine  or  by  forcing  people  to  use  their  hands  as  precisely  and 
repet iciously  as  if  they  were  machines.  You  cannot  escape  the  fact  that,  revolu 
tion  or  no  revolution,  the  essence  of  a repeating  pattern  is  that  it  repeats  exact! 
ly  and  endlessly,  leaving  no  room  for  spontaneous  variation  or  individual  in. 
itiative.  Either  it  must  be  produced  by  a machine  or  else  by  a man  imitating  a 
machine  - and  surely  common  sense  must  prefer  the  former.”  Practical 
experience,  as  well  as  the  writings  of  Morris  himself,  could  have  given  him 
a simple  and  precise  answer  and  enabled  him  to  avoid  posing  an  unreal 
problem.  What  is  more,  he  might  have  observed  that  machine-weaving  is  not 
proscribed  anywhere  in  .\eiis  from  Aouhere,  any  more,  incidentally,  than  are 
mechanical  type-setting  and  printing. 04 


So.  on  the  level  of  aesthetic  creativity  itself,  William  Morris’s  aversion  to  the 
use  of  machinery  is  accompanied  by  very  important  reservations,  and  one 
would  be  indiscreet  to  push  the  argument  beyond  certain  limits  His  position  is 
very  plain,  and  it  determines  his  whole  utopia:  all  the  w'ork  which  allows  man 
to  express  his  joy  in  Jiving  should  come  from  his  hands  and  his  brain;  all 
burdensome  or  boring  work  should  lx*  left  to  the  machines. 

However,  when  Morris  pillories  bourgeois  civilisation  his  diatribes  against 
industrial  mechanism  are  violent.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  the  machine  had 
not  shortened  the  working  day.  It  had  allowed  the  capitalist  to  speed-up  and 
intensify  the  rhythm  of  production,  to  reduce  the  worker  s wages  by  the  threat 
of  the  scourge  of  unemployment  and  to  achieve  monstrous  profits  lor  capital  It 
had  extended  the  harmful  division  of  labour  and  made  the  worker  nothing  but 
an  extension  of  the  machine.  It  had  degraded  him,  robbed  him  of  his  joy  in 
beauty,  his  joy  in  creation,  his  manual  skill.  It  had  corrupted  existence  by  the 
manufacture  of  useless  articles,  luxury  for  the  rich,  shoddy  for  the  poor, 
armaments  for  war  All  which  is  true,  but  is  that  to  say  that  the  machine, 
because  it  has  been  an  instrument  of  exploitation  and  oppression  in  the  hands 
of  large-scale  capital,  cannot  be  of  use  in  socialist  society?  Morris  does  not 
think  so,  and  says  as  much  very  plainly: 

“Surely  there  is  nothing  in  the  machines  themselves  and  the  invention 
of  man  which  created  them,  that  they  should  forbid  the  true  use  of  them, 
the  lightening  the  burden  of  human  labour.  That  is  what  we  Socialists 
under  the  machine  and  factory  system  are  striving  for  at  present,  leaving 
the  consideration  of  what  is  to  be  done  to  the  machines  and  factories  to 
future  ages,  who  will  be  free  to  consider  it,  as  wc  are  not  . ” 65 


After  all,  there  are  some  things  which  a machine  can  do  as  well  as  a man’s 
hand  .plus  a tod.  can  do  them”/  and.  “if  the  necessary  reasonable  work  be  of 
a mechanical  kind,  1 must  be  helped  to  do  it  by  a machine”  ' 

Aside  from  these  obvious  truths,  which  William  Morris,  with  his  sturdv 
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importance,  for  the  levelling-out  in  conditions  of  work,  by  means  of  the 
machine,  ameliorates  the  rigours  of  “unequal  right”.  This  idea  hnds  expres- 
sion in  the  curious  Notes  which  accompany  the  Manifesto  of  the  Socialist 
League: 

“It  should  . . be  remembered  that  the  tendency  of  modern  production 
is  to  equalize  the  capacities  of  labour  by  means  of  machinery,  so  that  the 
unskilled,  the  weak  man,  the  woman,  or  even  the  child,  are  reduced  to 
something  like  an  equality  of  capacity.”  ** 

As  we  know,  these  Notes  carry  the  joint  signatures  of  Morris  and  Bax,  but  it 
does  seem  that  this  idea,  too,  derived  from  Morris  alone,  since  it  had  been 
clearly  expressed  in  a lecture  which  he  gave  on  12  July  1885,  whereas  the  edi- 
tion of  the  Manifesto  complete  with  Notes  only  appeared  in  October  In  this 
lecture,  entitled  The  Depression  of  Trade , Morris  declares  that 

“almost  automatic  machines  . . . though  they  are  now  wasted  on  the 
grinding  of  profits  for  individuals,  will  when  the  worker-class,  the 
proletariat,  is  full-grown  be  the  instrument  which  will  make  Socialism 
possible  by  making  possible  the  equalization  of  labour  as  applied  to  the 

necessities  of  life”. 


On  the  other  hand,  it  is  plain  that  mechanism  will  play  a capital  role  in 
socialist  society,  in  creating  the  plenty  which  will  make  it  possible  to  pass  to 
the  higher  stage  of  communism.  In  the  same  lecture,  Morris  notes  that 


“the  labour  of  every  man  properly  directed  and  helped  by  the  inventions 
of  centuries  will  more  than  supply  him  and  his  family  not  yet  come  to 
working  age,  or  past  it  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life”.  ' 


He  repeated  a few  years  later  that  “a  man  working  in  civilization  with 
co-operation  and  by  means  of  machinery  and  workshop  organization  can 
produce  more  than  enough  to  keep  himself  in  mere  necessaries”. 
Mechanism,  he  said  again,  “as  an  instrument  for  forcing  on  us  better  con- 
ditions of  life  it  has  been,  and  for  some  time  yet  will  be,  indispensable”. 

Its  essential  purpose,  in  Morris’s  eyes,  would  be  to  relieve  men  of  their 
burdens  and  allow  them  to  achieve  joy  in  work.  Sir  Thomas  More,  influenced 
by  a similar  desire,  and  lacking  machines,  was  obliged  to  revert  to  slavery 
Fourier  curiously  passed  the  dirty  jobs  over  to  the  children,  alleging  that  they 
would  enjoy  them.  Morris,  as  a revolutionary  utopist,  sees  a succession  of 
liberating  breakaways.  Men  will  be  delivered  from  the  exploitation  of  capital 
and  become  masters  of  the  machines  which  had  enslaved  them  to  the  produc- 
tion of  surplus-value.  They  will  dominate  them  in  their  turn  and  so  free 
themselves  from  the  bonds  of  necessity: 


“Our  epoch  has  invented  machines  which  would  have  appeared  wild 
dreams  to  the  men  of  past  ages,  and  of  those  machines  we  have  as  yet 
made  no  use  ...  In  a true  society  these  miracles  of  ingenuity  would  be  for 
the  first  time  used  for  minimizing  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  unattrac- 
tive labour,  which  by  their  means  might  be  so  reduced  as  to  be  but  a very 
light  burden  on  each  individual.”  ' 

(iiving  men  back  time  for  living,  reducing  their  effort,  these  are  un 
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ac  hicvable  aims  in  a society  based  on  profit,  but  they  would  become  a realitv 
in  socialist  society:  to  achieve  this,  “machines  of  the  most  ingenious  and  best- 
approved  kinds  will  be  used”.'4  They  will  exist  “simply  tor  saving  labour, 
with  the  result  of  a vast  amount  of  leisure  gained  for  the  community”. 

However,  leisure  is  not  Morris’s  chief  concern.  As  we  shall  see  in  the  next 
chapter,  the  old  contrast  between  work  and  leisure  will  have  disappeared  and 
the  basis  of  communist  society  will  be  joy  in  work  But  for  that  man  must  no 
longer  have  to  perform  laborious  or  repulsive  jobs:  the  r61e  of  the  machine  will 
be  to  release  him  from  them  to  an  ever  greater  degree.  “All  work  which  would 
be  irksome  to  do  by  hand,”  says  old  Hammond,  “is  done  by  immensely  im- 
proved machinery  ”.  0 It  “might  even  now  be  speedily  extinguishing  all 
irksome  and  unintelligent  labour”.  That  is  unthinkable  today  “because  it 
dors  not  pay'*;  on  the  contrary,  in  a socialist  community,  the  use  ol  the 
machine  “will  be  relegated  almost  entirely  to  such  work,  because  in  a society 
of  equality  everything  will  be  thought  to  pay  which  dispenses  the  citizen  from 
drudgery’”.  So  one  of  the  principles  of  the  new  society  will  be  "due  use  of 
machinery,  i.e.  the  use  of  it  in  labour  w hich  is  essentially  oppressive  if  done  by 
the  hand”.  * Then  all  unnecessary  work  will  have  been  abolished  and 
“whatever  of  irksome  work  is  left  should  be  done  by  machines  used  not  as  now 
to  grind  out  profit,  but  to  save  labour  really”.  I am  w'ell  aware,  adds  Morris, 
that  this 

“involves  what  to  some  will  seem  the  monstrous  proposition  that 
machines  should  be  our  servants  and  not  our  masters;  nevertheless  I 
make  it  without  blushing”. 79 

Even  during  his  pre-socialist  period  of  purely  aesthetic  revolt  against  in- 
dustrial civilisation,  he  never  hesitated  to  advocate  machine  work  “where  the 
nature  of  the  thing  made  compels  it,  or  where  the  machine  does  what  mere 
human  suffering  would  otherwise  have  to  do”.  The  thing  that  aroused  his 
indignation  even  then  was  that  the  only  uses  of  science  and  technology  were 
the  invention  of  “ersatz”  mediocrities  and  murderous  armaments.  He  hoped 
that,  to  make  up  for  it,  their  inexhaustible  resources  would  be  brought  to  bear 
so  as  to  relieve  men  of  degrading  tasks. 

“I  want  modern  science,  which  I believe  to  be  capable  of  overcoming  all 
material  difficulties,  to  turn  from  such  preposterous  follies  as  the  inven- 
tion of  anthracine  colours  and  monster  cannon  to  the  invention  of 
machines  for  performing  such  labour  as  is  revolting  and  destructive  of 
self-respect  to  the  men  who  now  have  to  do  it  by  hand.  ” 

What  is  remarkable  in  Morris’s  attitude  is  not  only  the  absence  of 
dogmatism  but  also  his  complete  confidence  in  the  potentialities  of  science  and 
his  unreserved  approval  of  any  technical  progress  likely  to  lighten  men's 
burdens  Truly,  a strange  “Ludditism”!  As  well  as  “plenty  of  unnecessary 
work  which  is  merely  painful”,  he  frankly  recognised,  says  Sparling,  that  there 
was  even  “some  necessary'  labour  which  is  not  pleasant  in  itself”;  and  there,  he 
affirmed,  lay  the  true  realm  of  mechanism:  “If  machinery  had  been  used  for 
minimizing  such  labour,  the  utmost  ingenuity  would  not  have  been  wasted  on 
it  ” ' Certainly,  he  did  not  like  machines  and  did  not  hide  the  fact:  “The  most 
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obvious  way  of  using  machinery  . would  seem  to  be  to  use  it  for  the  preven- 
tion of  drudgery  and  not  otherwise”. 8 

But  his  first  concern  was  with  man,  and  he  was  prepared  to  accept  machines 
without  hesitation  and  advocate  their  use  if  they  could  bring  some  relief  to 
man's  tasks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  criterion  would  be  their  efficiency  in 
carrying  out  this  function,  and  where  they  proved  inefficient  it  would  be 
necessary  not  only  to  cease  using  them  but  also  to  dispense  with  the  tasks  for 
which  they  had  been  used.  Speaking  of  daily  chores,  he  went  so  far  as  to  say. 

. . that  in  cases  where  it  was  impossible  either  so  to  elevate  them  and 
make  them  interesting,  or  to  lighten  them  by  the  use  of  machinery,  so  as 
to  make  the  labour  of  them  trifling,  that  should  be  taken  as  a token  that 
the  supposed  advantages  gained  by  them  were  not  worth  the  trouble  and 
had  better  be  given  up’*. 

In  a still  more  general  way: 

“all  work  in  which  art,  or  pleasure,  is  impossible  should  be  done  without 
as  far  as  may  be,  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  a nuisance  to  be  abated, 
a sickness  of  Society;  as  far  as  possible  it  should  be  done  by  machines: 
and  machines  should  never  be  used  for  doing  work  in  which  men  can 
take  pleasure:  whereas  at  present,  as  we  all  know  too  well,  men  do  the 
work  of  machines,  and  machines  of  men  - both  disastrously'".  *s 

In  an  effort  to  make  his  point  of  view  clear,  he  took  the  course  of  strenuously 
refuting  the  accusations  of  anti-mechanism  made  against  him: 

“ To  meet  possible  objections  once  more,  I do  not  mean  . . . that  we 
should  aim  at  abolishing  all  machinery:  I would  do  some  things  by 
machinery  that  are  now  done  by  hand,  and  many  other  things  by  hand 
which  are  now  done  by  machinery:  in  short,  we  should  be  the  masters  of 
our  machines  and  not  their  slaves,  as  we  are  now.  It  is  not  this  or  that 
tangible  steel  and  brass  machine  which  we  want  to  get  rid  of,  but  the 
great  intangible  machine  of  commercial  tyranny,  which  oppresses  the 
lives  of  all  of  us."  86 

So  what  needs  to  be  tackled  is  a general  rearrangement  of  methods  of  work. 
Neither  manual  work  nor  mechanical  work  is  to  be  despised.  Each  has  its  func- 
tion and  its  place,  to  be  determined  in  terms  of  man  's  development  He  is  to  be 
master  of  his  own  work  and  of  that  performed  by  machines,  and  he  will 
relegate  to  them  all  the  jobs  which  displease  him.  “There  will  be  no  fear  then 
of  our  doing  nothing  but  dry  utilitarian  work.  Have  we  not  our  wonderful 
machines  to  do  that  for  us,  to  save  us  from  drudgery?"  * Man,  liberated  in 
this  way,  will  see  “open  . . the  higher  field  of  intellectual  effort  full  of  oppor- 
tunities for  individual  excellence  and  generous  emulation".  *h 

So  there  is  “no  sentimental  prejudice  or  fanciful  idealization  of  the  past"  in 
his  attitude  to  machines.8*  His  thinking  is  directed  towards  the  future  and  his 
aspiration  is  both  humanist  and  practical  Far  more,  with  lucid  determination, 
he  is  careful  to  keep  at  arm's  length  all  decadent  and  negative  aestheticism,  for 
he  knows  its  reactionary  nature. 

“1  know,"  he  says,  “that  to  some  cultivated  people,  people  of  the  ar- 
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list k lorn  at  mmd  machinery  is  partxuUHx  distasteful.  and  ?hr\  will  hr 
apt  to  *a*  vou  will  ri ever  get  \«wir  pleasant  to  lorur  ai  vou 

arr  surrounded  t>\  marhtnerx  ! don't  quite  admit  that,  it  it  the  allowing 
machine*  to  br  our  matter*  and  not  our  tenant*  that  to  injure*  the  beau 
ty  at  life  mmada*  * In  other  word*.  it  it  the  token  of  the  terrible  crime  wt 
Sa*e  U/ten  mm  *{  u-  .r  otir  control  eg  the  jtower*  ol  Nature  for  the  pur- 
jksst  of  enslaving  fiet^>le.  we  carrle%*  meantime  ol  how  muc  h happiness 
%re  rob  their  lim  of  " 

Hit  hk uliwn.  then  dictate*  hi*  responsibilities  “The  consciousness  of 
revolution  >tirr  .r*K  air,  dst  i*ur  hateful  modern  socirtx  prevented  me.’  he  wrote 
jt  the  end  of  hi*  hie.  “luckier  than  man*  other*  of  artistic  perceptions.  from 
trvftAionng  into  a meirrader  against  ‘progress*  ’* 
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I hr  mo**  sinking  t of  Mornsi  utopia,  distinguishing  it  completely  from 
a ; *xhcf  utopias  is  its  diachronic  character  In  this  sense,  it  is  specifically 
Marxist  Marxism  hr  ng  the  scientific  theory  of  movement  I his  aspect  is  too 
e*sr:iti*l  Uk  me  not  to  stress  tt  in  passing,  while  reserving  m>  more  serious 
ar.^bst*  lor  later  it.  our  study  The  dialectical  process  Irom  the  morrows  of  the 
rr%« Motion  unto  the  sec  ond  *:age  is  a succession  of  qualitative  changes  both  on 
th*  ;e<<:  of  institution*  and  on  tluit  of  production  Men.  passing  from  the  mgn 
<d  ne«.e*tit%  to  the  reign  of  freedom,  make  their  own  history  upon  the  basic  of 
material  data  and  the  law**  of  evolution  which  go\ern  these,  but  the  wax  of  life 
r,  • : f r ......  ii j*  *nrs*  <»  men  are  continually  interacting  Marx  and  Engels 

kepi  aloof  from  any  too-detailed  predictions,  remaining  <ontent  with  «<■ 
grr*erai‘  thromxaJ  mdicatons  Mortis  was  drawn  by  the  practice  of  utopia 
into  forming  a bold  hypothesis  which  he  strives  to  present,  not  as  an  assump- 
fi«»«  iri  ih e .ua'  manner  of  utopisu.  but  as  a logical  development  of  future 
history 

5 hr  v 4 r U • • •,  . 1 ;h  " fix  f.HrtheM*  a perfectly  legitimate  one,  supported  b\ 
e\pei trine  :%  the  extraordinary  leap  in  mechanism  on  the  morrow  of  the 
rcn.-.j  .i, I wt;  hundred  \ears  later  in  Ant  t ftvm  ,\  ^ihrrr,  old  Henry  Morsom, 
keeper  of  a museum  of  labour,  recalled  exactly  that: 

f he  machine*  had  been  so  much  improved  that  almost  all  necessary 
wf.rk  might  have  been  done  by  them,  and  indeed  many  people  at  that 
’imp.  and  before  it.  used  to  think  that  machinery  would  entirely 
supersede  har sdicrah  which  ten ain!y  on  the  face  of  it,  seemed  more 
thanltkeiv.”  n 

Morris  had  reached  that  certainty  long  since 

I briieved  mdeed  he  wrote  in  18K4  that  a state  of  social  order 
would  probably  lead  at  first  to  a grr4t  development  of  machinery  for 
really  Useful  purpose*  because  people  will  still  be  anxious  about  getting 
through  the  work  necessary'  to  holding  sex  tety  together  ” " 

In  a wav  th;x  contains  a kind  of  reHe*  caused  by  the  consequences  .if  cen- 
turies of  social  oppression  when  humanity  lived  with  worries  for  the  morrow 
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W ith  fht*  impulse.  mechanical  progress  would  be  to  rapid  that  almoxt  all  thr 
rhnn**  of  material  life  would  quickly  be  taken  over  by  machines  Without 
doubt  Morn*  mh«  here  through  excessive  optimism.  He  could  not  foresee  the 
growing  complexity  of  modern  hie  nor  the  heavy  burdens  imposed  by  the 
destruction  of  war,  by  the  needs  of  equipment  and  defence,  by  the  errors  and 
tumblings  with  totally  new  experiments  Ihc  justification  for  hi  confidence 
was  that  he  placed  his  utopia  in  what  was  then  the  most  advanced  industrial 
country  in  the  world.  Perhaps  also  he  credited  mankind  prematurely  with 
marvellous  wisdom  in  being  able  to  silt  out  their  needs  and  voluntarily 
eliminate  all  the  superfluous  ones  for  one  thing,  sue  h a selection  is  a matter  of 
debate  and  can  only  result  from  lengthy  adaptation  to  the  practices  of  a new 
civilisation,  and.  for  another,  Morris  tended  to  overlook  Marx's  teac  hing  about 
the  “historical  and  moral  element”  which  enters  into  the  determination  of  the 
value  of  labour.  ‘ More  exactly,  without  denying  the  historical  fact  of  the 
growth  in  human  needs,  he  believed  (and  this  is  perhaps  the  subjective 
weakness  in  his  looking  forward)  that  this  tendency  would  Ik*  reversed  with  the 
arrival  of  communism,  once  man  was  master  of  thr  choic  e of  his  wav  of  life  If 
it  were  not  so,  it  would  l>e  vain  to  hope  that  the  development  of  mechanism 
could  liberate  man  Just  the  opposite  would  happen 

“ I bis  ideal  of  the  great  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  by  tlte  mere 
means  of  machinery  is  a futility.  The  human  race  has  always  put  forth 
about  as  much  energy  as  it  could  in  given  conditions  of  climate  . and 
the  development  of  men's  resources,  which  has  given  him  greater  power 
over  nature,  has  driven  him  also  into  fresh  desires  and  fresh  demands  on 
nature,  and  thus  made  his  expenditure  of  energy  much  what  it  was 
before.  I believe  that  this  will  be  always  so,  and  the  multiplication  of 
machines  will  just  - multiply  machinery  " 

It  cannot  be  otherwise,  unless  we  accept  that  “much  ol  our  to-called 
refinement',  our  luxury  - in  short,  our  civilization  - will  have  to  Ik* 
sacrificed”  Only  then  will  mechanism  become  a force  for  liberation 

What  will  be  the  result  of  this  enormous  progress  m mechanical  force,  ac- 
companied, as  it  will  be,  by  a wise  and  clear-sighted  c larification of  teal  needs’* 
Logically  it  will  be  a growing  abundance  of  leisure  and  a tendency  for  men  to 
work  less  and  less: 

“I  suppose  that  this  is  what  is  likely  to  happen,  that  mac  hinery  will  go 
on  developing,  with  the  purpose  of  saving  men  labour,  till  the  mass  of  the 
people  attain  real  leisure  enough  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  pleasure  of 
life,  till,  in  fact,  they  have  attained  such  mastery  over  Nature  that  they  no 
longer  fear  starvation  as  a penalty  for  not  working  more  than  enough 
When  they  get  to  that  point  they  will  doubtless  turn  themselves  and 
begin  to  find  out  what  it  is  that  they  really  want  to  do  They  would  soon 
find  out  that  the  less  work  they  did  (the  less  work  unaccompanied  by  ai  t, 

I mean),  the  more  desirable  a dwelling-place  the  earth  would  be;  they 
would  at « ordingly  do  less  and  less  work 

1 lies  will  be  surprised,  says  Morris  elsewhere,  to  "find  Thai  there  is  not  so 
much  work  to  do  as  they  expected,  and  that  then  they  will  have  leisure  to 
reconsider  the  whole  subject 
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In  fact,  a completely  new  situation  will  thus  have  been  created,  and  then 
other  realisations  and  other  problems  will  arise.  An  era  of  contradictions  will 
open  and  will  lead  to  another  qualitative  leap. 

One  fact  attracted  Morris's  notice  very  early,  that  the  indefinite  develop- 
ment of  mechanism  in  no  way  removes  the  need  for  a work-force.  Writing  in 
1881,  at  a period  when  aestheticism  was  dominant  in  his  mind  over  all  other 
considerations,  and  w hen  his  ignorance  about  economic  problems  still  gave  a 
certain  sentimental  bombast  to  his  tone,  he  exclaimed: 

'‘Supposing  we  shall  be  able  to  get  martyrs  enough  (or  say  slaves)  to 
make  all  the  machines  that  will  still  be  needed,  and  to  work  them,  shall 
we  still  be  able  to  get  rid  of  all  labour,  of  all  that  we  have  found  out  is  an 
unmitigated  curse?  And  what  will  our  consciences  be  like  (since  I started 
by  supposing  us  all  to  be  conscientious  people),  when  we  think  we  have 
done  all  that  we  can  do,  and  must  still  be  waited  upon  by  groaning  dis- 
contented wretches  ?”  n 

His  thinking  had  not  yet  resolved  the  problem  of  sharing  chores,  and  his 
bourgeois  conscience,  subtly  backing  the  moral  conscience  he  is  displaying 
here,  leads  him  quite  naturally  to  include  himself  among  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  mechanical  labour  of  these  “discontented  wretches”.  But  the  irony  is  un- 
necessarily harsh:  it  is  to  Morris’s  credit  that  he  foresaw  continuing  inequality 
of  work  which,  as  we  well  know,  is  inherent  in  the  first  stage.  This  intuition  is 
found  again  at  a higher  level  in  News  from  Nowhere,  because  then  the  bourgeois 
conscience  ceases  to  be  a subjective  phenomenon  and  becomes  an  objective 
one.  Old  Henry  Nlorsom  continues  his  discourse  on  the  early  years  of  the 
revolutionary  era,  which  had  seen  the  exuberant  flourishing  of  mechanism: 

“But  there  was  another  opinion,  far  less  logical,  prevalent  amongst  the 
rich  people  before  the  days  of  freedom,  which  did  not  die  out  at  once 
after  that  epoch  had  begun  This  opinion,  which  from  all  I can  learn 
seemed  as  natural  then,  as  it  seems  absurd  now,  was,  that  while  the  or- 
dinary daily  work  of  the  world  would  be  done  entirely  by  automatic 
machinery,  the  energies  of  the  more  intelligent  part  of  mankind  would  be 
set  free  to  follow  the  higher  forms  of  the  arts,  as  well  as  science  and  the 
study  of  history.  Jt  was  strange,  was  it  not,  that  they  should  thus  ignore 
that  aspiration  after  complete  equality,  which  we  now  recognise  as  the 
bond  of  all  happy  human  society  ?”  ** 

So  there  is  a first  contradiction,  not  at  all  a negligible  one  But  there  is 
another,  much  more  serious,  because  it  touches  upon  the  very  meaning  of  life 
if  the  machine  succeeds  in  eliminating  all  human  activity,  what  w ill  remain  for 
man?  Morris  rebels  at  the  idea  that  “machine-production  will  develop  into 
mere  infinity  of  machinery,  or  life  wholly  lapse  into  a disregard  of  life  as  it 
passes”  He  does  not  believe  that  the  new  society  can  for  long  “endure  a 
vicarious  life  by  means  of  machinery”  We  will  surely  want  to  be  “the  masters 
of  our  machines  and  not  their  slaves”.  The  immense  leisure  to  w hich  humanity 
will  be  reduced  frightens  Morris; 

‘ VVhat  on  earth  are  we  going  to  do  with  our  time  when  we  have 
brought  the  art  of  vicarious  life  to  perfection?  . . Are  all  of  us  . . going 
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to  turn  philosophers,  poets,  essayists  - men  of  genius,  in  a word,  when 
wc  have  come  to  look  down  on  the  ordinary  functions  of  life  with  the 
same  kind  of  contempt  wherewith  persons  of  good  breeding  look  down 
upon  a good  dinner,  eating  it  sedulously  however?  I shudder  when  1 
think  of  how  we  shall  bore  each  other  when  we  have  reached  that 
perfection. 

In  News  from  Nowhere , Henry  Morsom  tells  the  visitor  how  the  men  of  the  first 
revolutionary  generation,  deadened  by  excessive  mechanisation,  had  lost  all 
knowledge  of  the  '‘arts  of  life”.  It  had  become  “impossible  to  find  a carpenter 
or  a smith”.  The  villagers  did  not  know  how  to  bake  bread,  which  came  from 
London  by  train  No-one  knew  how  to  fix  a handle  to  a rake,  “so  that  it  would 
take  a machine  worth  a thousand  pounds,  a group  of  workmen,  and  half  a 
days  travelling,  to  do  five  shillings’  worth  of  work"  They  had  not  the  slightest 
notion  of  laundering  or  cooking.  01  Morris  assured  Bruce  Glasier  that  “he  did 
not  in  the  least  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  supplanting  generally  the  energies  of 
the  mind  and  the  skill  of  the  hands  by  universal  ingenuities  of  mechanism. 
That  way  led.  he  felt,  to  the  eventual  decay,  not  only  of  our  physical  faculties, 
but  of  our  imagination  and  our  moral  powers”  ,0:  In  other  words,  this 
indiscriminate  mechanisation  constituted  the  infrastructure  of  that  “level  of 
dull  utilitarian  comfort”  which  we  have  seen  Morris  fearing  and  deploring  in 
his  expectations  of  the  first  stage. 


1 hen  came  a “new  revolution”.  Man,  having  tasted  the  new  pleasure  ol  enjoy- 
ment of  material  comforts,  finished  up  debarred  by  the  machines  from  the 
satisfaction  of  his  vital  need  to  expend  his  energy.  He  felt  himself  the  victim  of 
a new  form  of  deprivation.  The  old  worry  about  the  morrow  had  gone,  and 
there  were  goods  in  abundance.  He  was  condemned  to  the  passive  enjoyment 
of  consumption,  and  his  growing  leisure,  which  had  possessed  the  charm  ol  be- 
ing dearly  won,  began  to  irk  him:  in  the  long  run,  “machinery  having  been 
perfected,  mankind  will  turn  its  attention  to  something  else”.  HU 

There  will  be  no  sudden  explosion  Things  move  darkl)  in  the  consciousness 
of  man  and  at  first  they  show  themselves  imperceptibly.  “They  were  puzzled 
as  to  what  to  do,”  explains  Henry  Morsom.  “till  they  found  the  feeling  against 
a mechanical  life  which  had  begun  before  the  Great  Change  amongst  people 
who  had  leisure  to  think  of  such  things,  was  spreading  insensibly;  till  at  last 
under  the  guise  of  pleasure  that  was  not  supposed  to  be  work,  work  that  was 
pleasure  began  to  push  out  the  mechanical  toil,  which  they  had  once  hoped  at 
the  best  to  reduce  to  narrow  limits  indeed,  but  never  to  get  rid  of;  and  which, 
moreover,  they  found  they  could  not  limit  as  they  had  hoped  to  do  ” 1 
Moreover,  Morris  was  sure  that  this  tendency  would  become  apparent  after 
half  a century,  which  is  clearly  only  conceivable  in  a country  that  had  achieved 
a very  high  level  of  technical  progress  However,  there  is  not  any  doubt  that  he 
never  envisaged  the  possibility  of  a gadget-minded  civilisation  and  that  for 
him  the  limit  beyond  which  all  generalised  mechanisation  became  superfluous 
was  set  by  the  satisfaction  of  man’s  basic  needs  the  use  of  the  machine,  he 
writes. 
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•‘would  probably,  after  a time,  he  somewhat  restricted  when  men  found 
out  That  there  was  no  nerd  for  anxiety  as  to  mere  subsistence,  and  learn- 
ed to  take  an  interest  and  pleasure  in  handiwork  which,  done  deliberate- 
ly and  thoughtfully,  could  be  made  more  attractive  than  machine 
work  . 

ITe  fact  upon  which  Morris  insists  is  tli.it  at  that  time  men  will  come  to 
their  decisions  with  complete  !il>eriy.  l'he>  will  not  be  working  to  order,  nor 
spurred  on  bv  “artificial  famine*'  engendered  by  the  laws  of  profit:  “they 
would  be  tree  to  do  as  thev  chose,  and  they  would  set  aside  their  machines  in 
all  cases  where  the  work  seemed  pleasant  or  desirable  for  handiwork",  it 
would  be  “the  mood  of  energy"  which  “urged  them  on  afresh".  Their 
attitude  towards  machines  will  ever  vary  with  the  mood  of  the  moment:  “peo- 
ple will  be  able  to  use  them  or  not  as  they  feel  inclined"  Morris  considers  that 
“possibly  the  few  more  important  machines  will  be  very  much  improved,  and 
the  host  of  unimportant  ones  fall  into  disuse".  u* 

It  is  not  out  of  the  question  for  excessive  reactions  to  appear,  so  that  “people 
w'lll  rather  overdo  their  hatred  of  machinery  ". 1 Henry  Morsom  s anecdotes 
about  the  beginning  of  the  craft  era  do  not  lack  picturesque  touches  I* or  exam- 
ple, in  order  to  rediscover  “those  arts  of  life  which  they  had  each  lost  , people 
set  to  in  the  fields  to  watch  complicated  agricultural  machinery  “used  quite 
unintelligent Iv"  to  see  “the  way  in  which  the  machines  worked,  gathering  an 
idea  of  handicraft  from  machinery'  Morsom  showed  the  visitor  the  minutes  of 
a village  council  which  recorded  long  discussions  to  determine  the  due 
proportions  of  alkali  and  oil  for  soap-making  for  the  village  wash,  or  the  exact 
heat  of  the  water  into  which  a leg  of  mutton  should  be  plunged  for  boiling  . 

Thus,  mechanisation  “in  the  long  run  will  work  out  its  own 

contradiction  l:  and  this  contradiction  will  be  resolved  in  a dialectical 
manner  In  the  nineteenth  century,  the  machine  had  destroyed  the  artisans, 
hut.  explains  Morris 

I have  a kind  of  hope  that  the  very  elaboration  of  machinery  in  a 
s*x  irty  who>e  purpose  is  not  the  multiplication  of  labour,  as  it  now  is, 
but  the  carrying  on  of  a pleasant  life,  as  it  would  be  under  social  order  - 
ih/it  the  elaboration  of  machinery',  I sav . will  lead  to  the  simplification  of 
life,  and  so  one  e more  to  the  limitation  of  machinery. " ' 

It  is  what  Marx  termed  “the  negation  of  the  negation". 

• • « 


S<>  igradually  men  i{ave  up  some  of  their  machines;  they  preferred  to  make  with 
thrir  own  hands  the  objects  which  filled  their  daily  lives,  and  they  wanted 
these  olrjrr  t s to  l>c  both  useful  and  beautiful  f his  searc  h for  beauty  was  bound 
to  turn  them  away  from  met  harm  a)  production.  Ircrause  “machines  cannot 
produi  c works  of  art”  Their  first  efforts  were  « lumsy  I lenry  Morsom  showed 
the  visitor  sample,  on  display  in  his  museum:  “rough  and  unskilful  in  han- 
diwork. but  solid  and  show.n«  some  sense  of  pleasure  in  the  makmv  ’ While 
ihey  do  not  resemble  the  work  of  savages  or  barbarians  VIMtor  ...... ,rks 

significantly,  "yet  wuh  what  would  once  have  freer, , ailed  a hatred  ol  civil',/ 
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non  impressed  upon  them”  Morsom  replies  that  “you  must  not  look  for 
delicacy  there:  in  that  period  you  could  only  have  got  that  Irom  a man  who 
was  practically  a slave”. m As  one  can  see,  at  this  stage  ol  utopia  the  influent c 
of  Kuskin  claims  its  due.  Morris  thinks,  like  Ruskin,  that  perfec  t work  can  only 
be  imitation  or  repetition  and  that  the  greatness  of  man  is  only  revealed  in  im- 
perfection He  differs  from  his  erstwhile  master  in  the  sense  that  this  praise  of 
imperfect  work  is  not,  for  him,  evidence  and  aesthetic  justification  for  the 
dogma  of  the  Fall,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  affirmation  of  his  respect  for  man,  a 
creative  animal  and  not  a divine  creature.  So  any  human  work,  clumsy  as  n 
may  be,  is  worthy  of  understanding: 

“We  ought  to  get  to  understand  the  value  of  intelligent  work,  the  work 
of  men’s  hands  guided  by  their  brains,  and  to  take  that,  though  it  be 
rough,  rather  than  the  unintelligent  work  of  mac  hines  or  slaves,  though  it 

be  delicate. ”,M 

In  1882.  replying  to  questions  from  a Royal  Commission  enquiring  into 
technical  teaching,  he  expressed  indignation  that  the  candidates  should  be 
assessed  in  their  examinations  only  upon  the  finish  of  the  work  submitted 
(“finish  for  its  own  sake”). m This  much-praised  “finish”  of  industrial 
products  had  “the  shop  counter  look”  and  “has  no  sign  of  humanity  on  it 
The  most  precious  thing  is  man  himself,  and  he  must  be  enc  ouraged  to  express 
the  best  of  himself.  Not  all  are  equally  gifted,  but  what  matter!  If  the  world 
becomes  such  that  co-operation  and  brotherhood  rule  human  relationships, 
the  work  of  the  least  gifted  will  be  harmoniously  associated  with  that  of  great 
artists: 

“Absolute  perfection  in  art  is  a vain  hope;  the  day  will  never  come 
when  the  hand  of  man  can  thoroughly  express  the  best  of  the  thoughts  of 
man  Why  then  should  we  deprive  ourselves  therefore  of  all  the  fancy  and 
imagination  that  lies  in  the  aim  of  so  many  men  of  lesser  capacity  than 
that  of  the  great  masters?  Is  it  not  better  to  say  to  all  who  have  any 
genuine  gifts  however  small,  'courage!  it  is  enough  for  a work  ol  art  it  it 
show  real  skill  of  hand,  genuine  instinct  for  beauty,  and  some  touch  of 
originality;  co-operation  will  show  you  how  your  smaller  gifts  may  be 
used  along  with  the  greater  ones’.”  1 

1 hat  is  probably  what  happened  in  one  of  the  Banded-workshops  which 
Dick  and  the  traveller  came  across  on  their  journey  through  London,  where 
people  gathered  “to  do  hand-work  in  which  working  together  is  necessary  or 
convenient”.  In  this  workshop,  with  roomy  kilns,  where  pottery  was  thrown 
and  fired,  and  glass  blown,  the  workers  followed  their  inspiration  and  found 
joy  in  their  mastery  over  their  materials  ltn  During  the  lunc  h which  the  visitoi 
had  in  the  hall  of  the  Bloomsbury  Market,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  ap- 
preciating the  w'ork  of  these  craftsmen 

“The  glass,  crockery,  and  plate  were  very  beautiful  to  my  eyes,  used  to 
(he  study  of  mediaeval  art;  but  a nineteenth-century  dub-haunter 
would,  1 daresay,  have  found  them  rough  and  lacking  in  finish  the 
crockery  being  lead-glared  pot-ware  though  beautifully  ornamented, 
the  only  porcelain  being  here  and  there  a piece  of  old  oriental  ware  The 
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again,  though  elegant  and  quaint,  and  very  varied  m form,  w** 
somew  hat  bubbled  and  hornier  in  texture  than  the  commerc  uj  arndrs  of 
thr  nineteenth  century  I*hc  furniture  and  general  fitting*  of  the  hall 
were  much  of  a piece  with  the  table  gear,  beautiful  in  form  and  highly  or. 
namented.  but  without  the  commercial  ‘finish’  of  the  ioiner* 
cabinet-makers  of  our  time  M 

'vv  tfter  a hundred  and  fifty  sears,  the  product  continues  to  cam  thr  mark 
of  human  imperfection,  but  this  imperfection  stresses  all  the  more  cmphatical- 
In  the  imagination  and  artistic  creativity  that  have  been  given  free  rein,  the  joy 
of  the  craftsman  in  his  work,  echoed  by  the  joy  of  the  user  Surely,  times  have 
changed,  sve  are  far  from  those  early  days  when  men  “began  rudely  and 
awkwardly  to  ornament  the  wares  which  thes  made",  the  striving  towards 
beauty  has  not  ceased  to  grow  ever  since  10  Now,  says  old  Morsom,  “we 
have  added  ihc  utmost  refinement  of  workmanship  to  the  freedom  of  fancy  and 
imagination"  Manual  clumsiness  has  become  something  uncommon,  and 
a little  shameful,  Bob  the  weaver  confides  to  the  visitor  that  Dick  has  a poor 
opinion  of  him  “he  . . despises  me  for  not  being  very  deft  with  my  hands 
that’s  thr  way  nowadays",  and  he  adds  that  it  is  probably  “a  kind  of  revenge 
for  the  stupidity  of  that  day"  (the  nineteenth  century)  “which  despised 
everybody  who  could  use  his  hands".1"  This  ability  is  expressed  less  in  the 
finish  of  the  material  than  in  its  development,  its  richness  of  form  and  decora- 
tion \s  well  as  glassware,  crockery,  silverware  and  furniture,  various  things 
catch  the  visitor’s  attention  during  this  narrative,  and  they  too  take  on  the 
quality  of  svmbol  or  reference-point.  There  is  Dicks  belt-buckle  “of 
damascened  steel  beautifully  wrought".  ,2'  There  are  the  great  doors  of  the 
Hammersmith  theatre,  "of  damascened  bronze".  11  But  above  all,  because  of 
the  psychological  shock  which  their  free  acqusition  caused  the  visitor,  are  the 
tobacco  pouch  of  “red  morocco  . . gaily  embroidered"  and  the  sumptuous 
“big-bowled  pipe  . . carved  out  of  some  hard  wood  very'  elaborately,  and 
mounted  in  gold  sprinkled  with  little  gems",  which  was  “a  very ^pretty  thing, 
with  the  little  people  under  the  trees  all  cut  so  clean  and  sweet  ". 

At  first  glance,  the  descriptions  of  the  means  of  lighting  and  transport  are 
more  disconcerting.  We  learn,  as  we  go  along,  that  the  house  where  Ellen  lives 
at  Runnvmede  is  candle-lit.  1:6  This  is  the  only  indication  of  the  kind  in  the 
book,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  same  in  the  guest-houses  and  the 
other  places  where  the  visitor  spends  a night.  Doubtless  the  Runnymede 
dwelling  is  a humble  country'  cottage,  but,  after  having  been  told  that  the 
mysterious  “force"  is  to  hand  everywhere,  we  cannot  help  feeling  somewhat 
surprised  Electric  light  was  still  unknown  in  1890,  but  gas  was  widespread:  it 
is  true  that  Morris  was  appalled  by  it  and  had  magnificent  copper  candelabra 
at  Kclmscott  House  ‘ And  what  are  wc  to  think  about  means  of  locomotion? 
The  T hames  and  the  canals  are  furrowed  with  craft,  including,  let  us  not 
forget,  the  famous  "force- barges".  But  on  land  we  only  see  Dick  s carriage, 
and  some  of  the  visitors  remarks  lead  us  to  suppose  that  railways  have 
disappeared  One  scarcely  knows  how  Ellen  is  to  get  to  the  north  of 
England  with  her  father  (or  grandfather)  on  the  journey  due  to  take  place  after 
the  end  of  the  story.  Is  there  any  justification  for  leaving  us  unsatisfied  on  these 
obscure  points?  An  answer  is  difficult,  and  must  take  several  factors  into  ac- 
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rount  I n hi,  Morns  nrvn  intended  to  m.ikr  his  utopia  a rompifir  and  detailed 
plan  of  tl‘r  iim  iriy  of  1 1»<-  fuctirr  VVr  arc  wanted  by  one  of  tin-  book  s subtitle  * 
firing  tomt  ( hapitrs  from  a Utopian  romatur".  The  other  suh-tit Ic  (.In  b'poch  of 
first)  ih  no  less  important  The  world  to  !>e  built  by  our  deMrndant*  will  l»r 
Irrrd  front  the  vain  and  baneful  restlessness  crested  by  competition  and  tin- 
rat  e for  profit  It  will  be  a world  of  affable  serenity  and  happy  wisdom  Abun- 
dance will  be  assured  and,  as  Morris  tells  us  explicitly,  it  will  be  thanks  to 
progress  in  motive  power  and  machinery.  Hut  these  will  no  longer  impinge 
upon  daily  life  I'he  rhythm  of  existent  e will  be  relaxed  and  the  return  to  han- 
dicraft will  l>e  an  element  in  this  relaxation.  Men  will  be  harassed  no  lunger 
and  will  exert  their  energies  in  peac  r and  joy  They  will  no  longer  feel  the  need 
for  escape  which  has  become  the  psychosis  of  our  time  Their  occupations  w ill 
lx*  healthful  and  varied,  the  context  of  their  lives  will  be  beautiful  and  soothing, 
they  will  have  no  reason  to  hate  or  envy  one  another,  and  will  feel  little  tempta- 
tion to  break  away  from  the  natural  human  bonds  which  make  the  fabric  of 
their  collective  existence  in  the  places  where  they  dwell  and  work.  So  they  will 
not  travel  much.  “Of  course  people  are  free  to  move  about,"  Ellen  explains  to 
the  visitor,  “but  except  for  pleasure-parties,  especially  in  harvest  and  hay- 
time, like  this  of  ours,  I don’t  think  they  do  so  much. " * And  when  they  do,  it 

is  a leisurely  communion  with  countryside  and  with  people,  and  no  longer 
with  the  sole  object  of  eating  up  the  miles.  Do  the  carriage  and  the  boat  not 
satisfy  this  desire  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  the  world:*  And  when  one  is  going 
up  the  Thames,  are  the  old  locks  so  displeasing?  To  the  visitor  who  is  surprised 
that  nobody  has  “invented  something  which  would  get  rid  of  this  clumsy 
business  of  going  upstairs  by  means  of  these  rude  contrivances”,  Walter,  one  of 
his  travelling  companions,  replies: 

“You  see,  guest,  this  is  not  an  age  of  inventions.  The  last  epoch  did  all 
that  for  us,  and  we  are  now  content  to  use  such  of  its  inventions  as  we 
find  handy,  and  leaving  those  alone  which  we  don’t  want  l believe,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  some  time  ago  (I  can’t  give  you  a date)  some 
elaborate  machinery  was  used  for  locks,  though  people  did  not  go  so  lar 
as  to  try  to  make  the  water  run  uphill.  However,  it  was  troublesome,  1 
suppose,  and  the  simple  hatches,  and  the  gates,  with  a big  counter- 
poising beam,  were  found  to  answer  every  purpose,  and  were  easily 
mended  when  wanted  with  material  always  to  hand:  so  here  they  arc,  as 
you  see.” 

“Besides,”  said  Dick,  “this  kind  of  lock  is  pretty  , as  you  can  see,  and  1 
can’t  help  thinking  that  your  machine-lock,  winding  up  like  a watch, 
would  have  been  ugly  and  would  have  spoiled  the  look  of  the  river  and 
that  is  surely  reason  enough  for  keeping  such  locks  as  these  Good-bye, 
old  fellow!”  said  he  to  the  lock,  as  he  pushed  us  out  through  the  now 
open  gates  by  a vigorous  stroke  of  his  boat-hook.  “May  you  live  long,  and 
have  your  green  old  age  renewed  for  ever!  ” ’ M 

As  we  tear  ourselves  regretfully  from  the  poetry  of  this  episode,  let  us  notice 
that  these  Englishmen  of  the  twenty-second  century  do  not  utter  an  angry  and 
all-embracing  condemnation  of  machines.  They  are  content  as  Walter  says 
“to  use  those  we  find  handy,  and  leaving  those  alone  which  we  don’t  want" 
Craftsmanship  and  mechanisation  co-cxisi  harmoniously,  and  choice  remains 
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qtnfr  free  lat  ti*  at»o  iWfmhff  (hat  when  I ht  k turd  lo  explain  the  force* 
**v*  tn  i hr  visitor  hr  Imd  him  that  it  is  quite  «»  easy  ||>  Hoik  velm  let  b\ 
r bv  wafer  .1%  bv  land  . which  implies  th.it  their  must  be  other  inruns  n| 
tr.fi'  41  welt  Mt  the  carnage  Morns  rffrimfd  from  describing  them  | 
hive  airtifh  mentioned  reason*  h*  this  cautRxa  reserve,  vs  hit  h iv  thr  as  t of  a 
i\>  inmate  and  < uim  mi'  atiisi  lltcre  is  perhaps  mother  in  describing  this 
vs  *r ; *1  of  tl.r  Ur  distant  future  was  he  not  naturallv  tempted  to  show  what 
mi>st  distinguishes  it  fnsm  oiin  and  while  machine*  exist  in  the  background. 
»*  it  n».»re  %:nkmg  to  see  this  simplicity  of  hmdtf  raft  giving  new  life  to 
man  t ex.Mrr  \evrrthr»e^a.  this  freedom  to  choose.  to  make  a reasonable 
< : ' II  ( mt  element  <if  the  utopia  W ho  can  even  *a\  whether 

Mo  . ' ties;  r hi*  aversion  for  their  ugliness  m tlie  countryside,  realh  in* 
tend^  to  aU*h*h  raitwaw*  \fter  declaring  in  a lecture  that  people  will  use 
nw*  hmrs  or  mu.  a>  t orrimg  to  their  inclination,  he  gave  this  example 

If  we  want  to  go  on  a fournes  we  shall  not  t>e  compelled  to  go  by 
ta-  * i\  a%  we  are  i>  vs.  in  the  interest*  of  property,  hut  may  indulge  our 
peruwnaJ  imlr.  ithms  and  travel  in  a tilted  waggon  or  on  the  hindquarters 
of  a donke  v **  * u 

I ;ere  is  anther  *v$>ett  of  this  return  to  the  handicraft  way  of  life  upon 
w h Morns  i * ms  with  enthusiasm,  and  that  is  muscular  effort,  whenever  n 
pnirn«yr*  : \ tHMlth  and  happiness  Not  sport,  which  he  never  practised 

45v <<  ti<  wl,Kh  tw  never  refers,  but  physical  work  combining  pleasure  and 
vi%r?  /me  ss  um  :ae  art  as  he  conceives  it  I he  Knglish  of  the  future  have  in- 
vented an  ex:*rrvsion  to  describe  it,  **eas\-hard  work  \ and  Dick  explains  it 
thus  to  the  visitor 

I mean  work  that  tries  the  muse  ies  and  hardens  them  and  sends  you 
pk**a;itis  w%<*3tv  to  bed  but  which  isn't  trying  in  other  ways:  doesn't 
harass  -yuu  «n  short  Such  work  is  always  pleasant  il  you  don’t  overdo 
IC  ’ * 

Morns  himself  with  ho  bubbling  energy . was  rather  inclined  to  overdo  it, 
and  »t  is  quite  amoving  to  see,  through  reading  his  letters,  the  state  into  which 
he  worked  himself  at  the  time  when  he  was  occupied  with  his  great  ex- 
penment*  in  dv'-ing  Wr  >ee  him  busying  himself  about  the  vat,  “working  in 
vat*,**  and  Mouse  in  ’he  dye-house  taking  in  dicing  at  every  pore  ",  and 
working  frantically  pretty  much  all  day  long’  he  was  so  dirty  that  he 
leared  he  might  be  refused  admission  to  the  theatre  in  the  evening  His 
ha  mb,  he  *ays,  are  a woeful  spectacle  ‘ and  he  felt  “as  if  I wanted  fx*gs  to 
keep  my  fingers  one  from  the  other”,  his  hand  trembled  as  he  wrote  the  letter, 
but  he  wav  delighted  it  was  delightful  work,  hard  for  the  body  and  easy  for 
ihe  mind’  the  phrase  of  the  future  wav  already  half  invented  bight  years 
later  h-  enthusiasm  for  dyeing  wav  as  lively  a\  ever  ' Gardening  was 
another  way  in  which  he  relaxed  his  mind,  and  he  had  oppori  uni  ties  both  at 
Hammersmith  and  at  Keirmcoit  Manor,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  l>cen 
much  of  a gardener  looking  after  paths  and  clipping  hedges  seems  to  have 
been  enough  tor  him  1 Die  other  jobs  were  left  to  the  paid  gardeners. 

I hr  importance  whit  h Morns  gives  to  heavy  manual  tasks  in  his  utopia 
dors  not  stem  exclusively  from  hu  j>er*onal  tastes,  ft  also  expresses  a reaction 
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gainst  the  |>rr|udi<  r*  mo  widespread  among  hi*  own  i la*s  and  against  ihr  m- 
juvnir  ol  the  trratmeni  meted  out  to  fhr  workers  who  performed  these  task* 
With  other  mh  i.il  .it  if  I human  condition*,  they  might  became  a soim  • ol  joy 

Nor  do  I think  (I  were  crazy  or  dreaming  el*e)  that  the  work  of  the 
world  ran  In-  carried  on  without  rough  labour,  but  I have  seen  enough  ol 
that  to  know  that  it  need  not  !>e  by  any  mean*  degrading  To  plough  the 
earth,  to  cast  the  net.  to  fold  the  floe  k these,  and  such  a*  these  which 
are  rough  occupation*  enough,  and  which  carry  with  them  many 
hardships,  are  good  enough  for  the  best  of  u»,  certain  condition*  of 
leisure,  freedom,  and  due  wage*  being  granted  A*  to  the  brie  klaver,  the 
mason,  and  the  like  - these  would  be  artists,  and  doing  not  only 
necessary,  but  beautiful  and  therefore  happy  work,  if  art  were  anything 
like  it  should  be  ” 


In  the*  conditions  of  the  new  life  if  would  be  unthinkable  that  anyone  should 
revolt  at  healthy  manual  ac  tivity 


“I  should  think  very  little  of  the  manhood  of  a stout  and  healthy  man 
who  did  not  feel  a pleasure  in  doing  rough  work,  always  supposing  him 
to  work  under  the  conditions  1 have  been  speaking  of  - namely,  feeling 
that  it  was  useful  (and  consequently  honoured  ),  and  that  it  was  not  i on- 
tinuous  oi  hopeless,  and  that  he  was  really  doing  it  of  his  own  free 
will.”1* 


Such  work,  Morris  considered,  is  indispensable  to  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  the  body,  and  everybody  should  be  prac  tised  at  “walking,  running, 
swimming,  riding,  sailing”,  and,  he  insists,  “getting  in  the  harvest  by 
hand”.1*"  “Such  things  are  not  arts,  they  are  merely  l>odily  exercises,  and 
should  become  habitual  in  the  race,  and  also  one  or  two  elementary  aru  of  hie 
as  carpentry  or  smithying;  and  most  should  know  how  to  shoe  a horse  and 
shear  a sheep  and  reap  a field  and  plough  it”.  M These  are  all  tasks  which  the 
characters  of  Aews  from  Aowhert  do  not  deny  themselves,  and  they  even  com- 
plain at  times  that  there  are  not  enough  of  them  for  everybody  and  that  they 
arc  “getting  somewhat  scarce  for  these  last  fifty  years  ” 42  They  need  “good 
work  for  hardening  the  muscles”, 141  and  Bob  the  weaver,  who  has  given  too 
much  time  to  mathematics  and  political  economy,  is  told  that  “really,  it  is 
about  time  for  you  to  take  some  open-air  wor  k,  so  that  you  may  dear  away  the 
cobwebs  from  your  brain”.  44  The  women  are  no  less  eager  than  the  men  in 
this  respect.  “I  work  hard  when  I like  it,”  says  FJIen,  “because  I like  it,  and 
think  it  does  me  good,  and  knits  up  my  muscles,  and  makes  me  prettier  to  look 
at,  and  healthier  and  happier.”  14 

A typical  incident,  and,  no  doubt,  intentionally  typical,  is  that  of  the  road 
repairs  on  the  way  to  Bloomsbury  All  the  details  of  the  scene  appear  to  Ik* 
carefully  chosen  to  illustrate  the  joy  of  these  young  tolk  in  handling  a pick-axe 
their  clothes,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silk,  lying  at  the  roadside  by  a large 
hamper  of  cold  pies  and  wine,  the  admiration  of  the  women  and  c hildren  sur- 
rounding them,  the  laughter  and  conversation,  Dick's  look  ol  envy,  their 
kindliness  in  the  help  they  give  the  occ  upants  of  the  carnage  ,4'  Had  Morris 
recalled  Ruskin  bringing  his  students  from  Oxford  to  metal  a road  J Is  it  an 
echo  of  Sir  Thomas  More’s  Utopia.*141 
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( Jr  »rl\  II  IN  thr  work  in  t!>e  fields  wh»<  h give*  thf  inhabitants  thru 
ed  physical  oi  < up.it ion%  f*hr  \iorv  takes  plate  .11  thr  moment  ol  haymakm* 
and  * havirukinn  in  a tegular  festival""'  attracting  almost  the  wh.'£ 
population  into  the  meadow*  "unless  you  had  worked  in  the  hay-field  m f,nr 
weather  you  couldn't  irll  what  pleasant  work  it  is  " "*  Naturally,  t|,r  work 
went  on  Morns  write*  m thr  simple  fashion  of  the  days  when  I was  a boy” 
\,  mcM%  ho  mechanical  rake*  oc  binders  Men  and  women  dad  it 
colour*,  noisiK  happy.  handled  fork  and  rake  amid  the  swathes,  and  ‘vth< 
mradow  !<*>krd  like  ♦ gigantic  tulip-lied  because  of  them  '. 1 ' Morris  is 
comin«ed  that  * we  should  soon  drop  mat  luiiery  . . when  we  were  free"  11 
Ontr  igain,  it  would  be  the  result  of  Iree  choice,  determined  solely  by  the 
pleasure  of  living 

There  wruild  be  many  occupations  , as  the  processes  of 
aicn«  uliure  m whic  h the  voluntary  exercise  of  energy  would  be  thought 
*0  delightful,  that  people  would  not  dream  of  handing  over  its  pleasure  to 
the  jaws  of  a machine.  ” 

It  in  quite  true  that  this  return  to  handicraft  agriculture  leaves  us  thoughtful 
and  m rptn  al  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  difficulties  faced  by  the  new 
socialist  countries  of  our  tune  in  achieving  adequate  agricultural  production 
This  reservation  is  al!  the  more  justified  by  the  fact  that  Morris's  assumptions 
m*  lurie  one  conjecture  as  ill-founded  as  unnecessary,  namely,  that  in  the  twen- 
tv -second  century  “the  population  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century'".’'  The  demographic  development  which  we  are 
witne*<ing  leaves  little  room  for  such  a probability.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
bear  in  mind  that  Morris’s  utopia  predicts  the  disappearance  of  large  urban 
cone entrations.  the  harmonious  fusion  of  tow  n and  country  and,  consequently, 
a work-force  more  readily  available  because  the  main  industrial  problems 
would  have  l>een  solved  Perhaps,  in  the  long  run,  these  prospects  are  less 
ridu  ulous  or  improbable  than  at  first  glance,  and  only  the  distant  descendants 
of  the  builders  of  socialism  will  be  able  to  say  w hether  they  were  well-founded 

• * * 

Moveover  William  Morris  was  quite  well  aware  that  the  solution  he  envisaged 
lid  not  resolve  all  difficulties  and  was  not  free  from  all  inconvenience. 
Humanity  would  gain  much,  but  would  also  lose  certain  advantages.  But  the 
c hoice  will  have  to  be  made,  and  the  protection  of  fundamental  human  values 
will  largely  compensate  for  the  loss  of  some  material  comforts.  Future  society, 
hr  wrote,  will  be 

"a  society  conscious  of  a wish  to  keep  life  simple,  to  forgo  some  of  the 
power  over  nature  won  by  past  ages  in  order  to  be  more  human  and  less 
mechanical,  and  willing  to  sacrifice  something  to  this  end. " IU 

While  his  utopian  option  is  quite  clearly  in  favour  of  a very  marked  renun- 
ciation of  mechanised  civilisation,  he  always  leaves  the  choice  open,  and  is  con- 
tent to  suppose  that  the  people  of  communist  society  will  share  his  preferences. 

His  message  is  an  invitation  to  mankind  to  preserve  the  fullness  of  its  being 
Socialism  will  allow  him  to  safeguard  it,  communism  to  expand  it  As  master 
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n(  |n*  (jr'itmy,  hr  will  b#  .ililr  to  deter mine  fierly  t hr  way  of  ill*  ami  *»t  prndu* 
tion  most  suited  to  hi*  drepnt  nature  lfi«  fundamental  nerd  it  w*»rk 
( i.ipitaiiat  oppression  hai  made  him  forget  this,  by  tr;m*fotmmg  ins  .i*tivit> 
into  torment  and  degradation  Sortalum  will  satisfy  hit  material  need*  and 
rrsiorr  dignity  to  labour,  but  the  needs  of  the  first  uage  will  only  partially 
remove  the  adverse  pressures  Ihr  plenty  and  the  Insure  ol  communism  will 
finally  provide  man  with  the  chance  to  give  free  rein  to  hi*  u«*aniv«?  nerds 
While  relying  upon  science,  te<  hnology  and  mar  hine*  to  relieve  him  ol  all  the 
( hores  he  finds  distasteful,  fie  will  still  retain  a wide  \rt  lor  ol  a<  tivity  in  whir  h 
his  creativity  will  have  all  the  scope  fie  drsir**'-  During  the  so<  lalist  eta,  h*  will 
have  achieved  comfort.  During  the  communist  era.  Moms  believed,  he  will 
want  to  ac  hievc  joy  and  beauty.  He  will  only  be  able  to  rear  h this  goal  by  th< 
free  use  of  all  his  physical  and  mental  faculties,  and  < reative  handiwork  made 
possible  through  the  surge  ahead  of  productive  forces,  will  assure  his  success 
It  would  represent  “in  all  crafts  where  production  of  beauty  was  required  the 
most  direct  communication  between  a man’s  hand  and  his  brain  Hi? 
thought  is  best  expressed  through  direct  material  effort. 

“The  moment  you  make  the  executive  part  ol  the  work  t<x>  easy,  he 
assured  Sparling,  “the  less  thought  there  is  in  the  result.  And  you  can't 
have  art  without  resistance  in  the  material.” 

But  there  again,  Morris  is  not  dogmatic  and  to  him  the  most  important 
thing  seems  to  be  the  creative  will  of  the  worker,  once  it  has  been  liberated 
whatever  the  method  of  production:  “in  the  making  of  wares  there  should  be 
some  of  the  spirit  of  the  handicraftsman,  whether  the  goods  be  made  by  hand, 
or  by  a machine  that  helps  the  hand,  or  by  one  that  supersedes  it  ” 

Among  all  the  legends  which  travesty  Morris’s  thinking,  one  seems  par- 
ticularly tenacious.  Not  only  is  he  accused  of  “ludditism”,  but  it  is  generally 
field  that  he  preached  an  immediate  return  to  handicraft  In  tact,  nothing  was 
further  from  his  view  of  things.  He  was  convinced  that  the  development  of 
mechanism  was  not  only  in  line  with  the  development  of  capitalism,  but  in- 
dispensable to  the  building  of  socialism,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  until 
all  human  needs  were  satisfied.  As  for  handicraft,  there  could  be  no  question  ol 
it  until  then.  Old  Henry  Morsom  insists  upon  the  fact  that  “the  handicraft  was 
not  the  result  of  what  used  to  be  called  material  necessity”  He  recalls  the 
progress  of  mechanisation  before  and  after  the  revolution  and  the  fact  that 
“many  people  used  to  think  that  machinery  would  entirely  supersede 
handicraft ; w hie  h certainly,  on  the  face  of  it.  seemed  more  likely  ” 

rhere  appears  to  be  some  ignorance  of  the  hesitations  which  marked 
Morris’s  attitude  towards  contemporary  movements  aimed  at  a revival  in  han- 
dicraft, particularly  when,  in  the  latter  months  of  1887,  a project  was  pul 
forward  for  a great  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  Not  only.  contrary  to  general 
belief,  did  he  have  no  part  in  the  conception  and  promotion  ol  this 
demonstration1  s but,  while  regretting  that  he  was  a wet  blanket,  he  pointed 
out  to  the  organisers  the  financial  risks  they  were  running  and  told  them  flatly 
that  “the  general  public  don’t  care  one  damn  about  the  arts  and  crafts”  The 
objects  displayed,  he  added,  could  only  be  “of  an  amateurish  nature  \ 
Who,  in  fact,  then  discussed  a return  to  handicraft  ? They  were,  replied  Morns 
“people  interested,  or  who  suppose  they  are  interested,  in  the  details  of  the  arts 
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of  life”  Developing  this  thought,  he  observed  that  handicraft  had  virtually 
disappeared  “among  the  wage-earning  ( lasses"  and  that  today  it  is  “now  all 
but  extinrt,  except  among  the  professional  classes,  who  claim  the  position  of 
gentlemen”.  William  Morris  was  clearly  not  prepared  to  rely  upon 
fashionable  whimsy,  or  regard  the  moon  as  being  made  of  green  cheese 
Which  is  not  to  sav  that  he  was  hostile  or  even  indifferent  to  such  efforts,  l ie 
gave  his  support,  but  expressed  it  in  language  which  displays  his  clarity  of  un- 
derstanding Me  saw  them  as  a “feeble  protest  . . . against  the  vulgarization  of 
all  life”  and  “one  token  amongst  others  of  the  sickness  of  modern  civilization'*, 
although  such  efforts  are  “contemptible  on  the  surface  in  the  face  of  the  gigan- 
tic  fabric  of  commercialism”  However.  thr\  are  “both  noteworthy  and  en- 
couraging” Morris  thought,  in  fact,  that  they  “may  help  to  keep  alive 
memories  of  the  past  which  are  necessary  elements  of  the  life  of  the  future”. 
The  1 intelligent  handicraft"  which  had  formerly  made  existence  “tolerable 
amidst  war  and  turmoil  and  uncertainty  of  life”  might  one  day  again  be  an  ele- 
ment in  happiness.  This  effort,  he  writes,  “is  something  to  do  at  least,  for  it 
means  keeping  alive  the  spark  of  life  in  these  architectural  arts  lor  a better 
dav’\"* 

In  words  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  what  he  really  thought,  Morris  con- 
sidered that  the  question  was  to  know  “how  far  this  is  a mere  reactionary  sen- 
timent incapable  of  realization,  and  how  far  it  may  foreshadow  a real  coming 
change  in  our  habits  of  life  . . 10  He  courteously  retrained  from  answering 

the  first  question  and  replied  affirmatively  to  the  second,  but  the  conclusion  he 
drew  from  the  discussion  was  clear  and  unequivocal:  “the  realization  of  that 
Society  of  fcquals  . will  form  the  only  conditions  under  which  true 
craftsmanship  can  be  the  rule  of  production".  1<(  A remark  made  four  years 
earlier  showed  that  his  thinking  was  already  mature  and  exact.  Imagining 
what  a factory  might  be  like  in  times  to  come,  he  considered  that  the  workers 
would  then  be  inclined  to  decorate  by  hand  the  products  they  made,  and,  he 
said. 

“nor  . . would  there  be  any  danger  of  such  ornamental  work 
degenerating  into  mere  amateur  twaddle,  such  as  is  now  being  indicted 
on  the  world  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  search  for  a refuge  from 
boredom". 

So  it  is  plain  that  not  for  one  moment  could  William  Morris  be  regarded  as  a 
crusader  for  handicraft  among  his  contemporaries  or  even  for  succeeding 
generations.  For  him,  handicraft  was  no  short-term  policy,  but  a distant  uto- 
pian expectation,  and  if  could  onlv  change  the  human  condition  by  being  bas- 
ed hnnlv  upon  an  infrastructure  of  power  and  mechanisation 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 


“ From  Every  One  According  to  his  Abilities  ” 

The  need  to  work  will  remain  the  general  unchanging  law  in  the  new  society, 
during  the  communist  regime  as  well  as  the  socialist  (only  the  method  o!  dis- 
tributing the  wealth  produced  will  distinguish  the  two  stages):  “.  all  shall 
produce  who  are  able  to  do  so”, 1 and  anyone  attempting  to  avoid  this 
responsibility  will  be  guilty  of  dishonesty  and  theft. 2 

On  the  other  hand,  while  work  is  a duty,  it  is  also  the  accepted  fundamental 
right  of  every  individual.  Everyone,  wrote  Morris,  “shall  always  be  free  to 
work”/  There  will  be  an  end  forever  to  this  absurd  and  iniquitous  world,  in 
which  there  is  “overwork  and  weariness  for  the  worker  one  month,  and  the 
next  no  work  and  terror  of  starvation”.  His  lot  in  the  future  will  be  “steady 
work  and  plenty  of  leisure  every  month”. 4 He  will  have  the  guarantee  not  only 
of  regular  work,  but  also  of  “useful  employment,  and  the  duly  resulting 
livelihood”/  and  he  will  never  have  to  “fear  want  of  employment  as  would 
earn  for  him  all  the  necessaries  of  mind  and  body”. 6 

In  Morris’s  concept  of  work,  it  certainly  appears  that  the  notion  ol  right 
greatly  overshadows  that  of  duty.  That  is  the  impression  which  comes  across 
clearly  in  A etvs  from  Nowhere,  and  it  is  not  belied  by  other  writings.  There  is 
nothing  surprising  in  that,  for  work,  in  Morris’s  vision,  is  profoundly  different 
from  what  it  is  in  capitalist  society,  by  its  very  conditions  and  even  in  its  very 
essence. 


• * * 

During  1884,  Morris’s  utopian  imagination  was  taxed  by  the  visualisation  of 
what  the  factory  of  the  future  might  be  like.  We  find  him  at  that  moment  in  a 
curious  phase  of  his  evolution  His  conversion  to  Marxist  socialism  had  freed 
him  from  purely  sentimental  effusions  and  vague  Ruskmian  generalisations 
about  the  ugliness  of  industrial  civilisation  It  had  brought  him  to  a closer  and 
more  realistic  understanding  of  the  working  conditions  of  his  time  rarely  a 
direct  understanding,  admittedly,  but  one  nourished  by  daily  contact  with 
workers  active  in  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  and,  probably  even  more, 
by  his  reading  (that  of  Capital  must  have  been  particularly  enlightening)  At 
that  time,  his  imagination  had  not  ranged  into  the  distant  future  when  the  big 
industrial  concentrations  would  have  been  abolished  and  when  mechanisation 
would  be  wiped  out  When  he  dreamed  of  the  future,  it  was  on  the  basis  of  the 
material  facts  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  his  purpose  was  to  replace  its 
negative  characteristics  by  new  and  directly  opposed  ones  So  his  utopia  of  this 
period  has  not  achieved  full  maturity,  but  it  holds  an  undeniable  interest  tor  us 
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on  account  of  its  definite  and  more  immediate  character,  which  throws  into 
relief  the  picture  of  the  experiments  undertaken  in  the  socialist  countries  dur- 
ing our  century. 

Morris’s  first  demand  was  for  space  and  air  It  will  no  longer  he  necessary 
for  factories  to  have,  as  today,  “scarcely  room  to  turn  round  in’*.  The  demand 
for  profit  which  dictates  this  economy  will  have  been  abolished,  and  there  will 
be  “ample  room  in  them,  abundant  air,  a minimum  of  noise'  The  workers, 
“being  the  masters  of  their  own  lives,  would  not  allow  any  hurry  or  want  of 
foresight  to  force  them  into  enduring  dirt,  disorder,  or  want  of  room",  and 
science,  brought  into  the  service  of  men,  would  deliver  them  from  the  present 
drawbacks  of  mechanism,  “such  as  smoke,  stench  and  noise”  " Moreover,  the 
factory  would  cease  to  poison,  not  only  its  own  workers,  but  also  the  surroun- 
ding population,  it  would  “make  no  sordid  litter,  befoul  no  water,  nor  poison 
the  air  w ith  smoke” 

Also,  the  factories  would  cease  to  be  repulsive  buildings,  “ugly  blots  on  the 
lair  face  of  the  earth”  Nor  would  the  workers  tolerate  it: 

“Beginning  by  making  their  factories,  buildings,  and  sheds  decent  and 
convenient  like  their  homes,  they  would  infallibly  go  on  to  make  them 
not  merely  negatively  good,  inoffensive  merely,  but  even  beautiful,  so 
that  the  glorious  art  of  architecture,  now-  for  some  time  slain  by  commer- 
cial greed,  would  be  born  again  and  flourish”  ' 

Not  without  irony,  Morris  observes  that  this  architectural  luxury  would  not 
entail  excessive  expense. 

“Every  great  factory,”  he  writes,  “does  today  sustain  a palace  (often 
more  than  one)  . . . but  . . this  palace,  stuffed  as  it  is  with  all  sorts  of 
costly  things  is  for  one  member  of  the  factory  only,  the  sleeping  partner  - 
useful  creature.” 

He  adds  ferociously  that  this  palace  is  usually  “beastly  ugly  . and  that  it 
cannot  be  otherwise  in  a world  “which  refuses  cultivation  and  refinement  to  the 
workers,  and,  therefore,  can  have  no  art,  not  even  for  all  its  money  In  u»n- 
trast.  the  factory-palace  of  the  future  “does  not  injure  the  beauty  of  the  world, 
but  adds  to  it  rather”.  This  will  be  easy,  since  it  will  be  “built  generously  as 
regards  material,  and  . . . built  with  pleasure  by  the  builders  and  designers 
T his  architectural  beauty  will  in  no  way  be  a kind  of  falsely  artistic 
camouflage  Its  appearance  will  not  disguise,  but  rather  will  clearly  express, 
the  purpose  of  the  building  “reasonable  and  light  work,  cheered  at  every  step 
by  hope  and  pleasure”,  and  the  workshops  will  have  “their  own  beauty  of 
simplicity  as  workshops”  T his  external  grace  will  naturally  be  reflected  in 
the  internal  decoration  Why  should  such  premises  resemble  prisons  or 
asylums  ? A certain  simplicity  is  needed,  by  all  means,  and  decoration  must  be 
adapted  to  particular  conditions,  but,  writes  Morris, 

1 nor  can  1 see  why  the  highest  and  most  intellectual  art,  pic  tures,  sculp- 
ture. and  the  like  should  not  adorn  a true  palace  of  industry.  People  liv- 
ing a manly  and  reasonable  life  would  have  no  difficulty  in  refraining 
from  overdoing  both  these  and  other  adornments,  here  then  would  be 
opportunities  for  using  the  special  talents  of  the  workers,  especially  in 
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cases  where  the  daily  necessary  work  affords  scanty  scope  for  amsnc 

work."'" 

.So  it  is  necessary  that  “factories  or  workshops  should  be  pleasant  ** 

While,  in  the  utopia  of  News  from  Nowhere,  they  are  “scattered  up  and  down  the 
country”  they  are  also  “trim,  neat  and  pretty”,  and  the  large  factories  which, 
we  note  in  passing,  will  still  exist,  will  be  equally  attractive 

“For,  indeed,  we  should  be  too  much  ashamed  of  ourselves  if  we  allow- 
ed the  making  of  goods,  even  on  a large  scale,  to  carry  with  it  the 
appearance,  even,  of  desolation  and  misery.  ” 14 

It  is  not  enough  that  workplaces  should  be  tastefully  decorated  and  be 
“beautiful  after  their  kind”.  It  is  no  less  important  that  they  should  be  located 
in  green  and  pleasantly  arranged  situations,  “surrounded  by  trees  and  gar- 
dens; in  many  cases  the  very  necessities  of  manufacture  might  be  made  use  of 
for  beautifying  their  surroundings;  as  for  instance  in  textile  printing  works, 
which  require  large  reservoirs  of  water”. 

This  idea  of  the  “beautiful  surroundings”  as  the  setting  for  the  workers'  at- 
tivity  was  dear  to  Ruskin, 10  and  Morris  very  naturally  picks  up  his  message 
here.  He  himself  had  long  since  put  it  into  practice  on  his  own  account.  One  of 
the  first  things  he  had  done  when  setting  up  his  workshops  at  Merton  Abbey 
had  been  to  plant  poplars,  and  the  place  was  well-known  for  its  rustic  charm, 
many  flowers  were  grown  there  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a customer  to  go 
away  bearing  a sheaf  of  them. 1 

The  theme  recurs  incessantly  in  the  articles  and  lectures  of  1884-85.  “There 
is  no  reason,"  he  writes,  “why  it  (the  factory)  should  not  be  beautiful  in  itself, 
and  the  country  about  it  might  well  be  a garden”.  **  Nothing  seemed  too  fine 
to  him.  and  he  drew  for  his  listeners  a somewhat  idyllic  picture  of  the  ideal  fac- 
tory: 

“Our  factory  stands  amidst  gardens  as  beautiful  (climate  apart)  as  those 
of  Alcinous.  since  there  is  no  need  of  stinting  it  of  ground,  profit  rents  be- 
ing a thing  of  the  past,  and  the  labour  on  such  gardens  is  like  enough  to 
be  purely  voluntary,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the  day  when  75  out  of  100 
people  will  not  take  delight  in  the  pleasantest  and  most  innocent  of  all 
occupations,  and  our  working  people  will  assuredly  want  open-air  relax- 
ation from  their  factory  work  . . . One's  imagination  is  inclined  fairly  to 
run  riot  over  the  picture  of  beauty  and  pleasure  offered  by  the  thought  of 
skilful  co-operative  gardening  for  beauty’s  sake,  which  beauty  would  by 
no  means  exclude  the  raising  of  useful  produce  for  the  sake  ol 
livelihood."1 ; 

The  garden-factory  is  justified,  from  the  expense  point  of  view,  in  the  same 
sly  way  as  the  factory-palace: 

“Most  factories  sustain  today  large  and  handsome  gardens,  and  not 
seldom  parks  and  woods  of  many  acres  in  extent,  with  due  ap- 
purtenances of  highly-paid  Scotch  professional  gardeners,  wood  reeves, 
bailiffs,  gamekeepers,  and  the  like,  the  whole  being  managed  in  the  most 
wasteful  way  conceivable,  only  the  said  gardens,  etc  , are.  say.  twenty 
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miles  awav  from  the  factory,  out  of  the  smokt,  and  are  kept  up  for  onr 
mrnbrr  of  the  family  only , the  sleeping  partner  to  wit.  “ 30 

I here  is  another  thing,  one  where  Morris’s  expectation  most  plainly  and 
undouhtedK  foreshadowed  the  experience  of  the  new  socialist  countries  “Thc 
factories  might,"  he  writes,  "be  centres  of  intellectual  activity  also,"  in  which 
would  develop  ‘the  stud\  and  practice  of  art  and  science". 21  Each  of  them 
should  be  itself  a town  it  should  contain  in  itself  all  the  resources  lor  a 
refined  and  well-occupied  life  - at  once  manly,  restful  and  eager".  The 
workers  could  employ  their  leisure  there  "in  perfecting  themselves  in  the 
niceties  of  their  craft,  or  in  research  as  to  its  principles"  and  some  "others 
would  take  to  stud>  mg  more  general  knowledge".  Education  would  go  hand  in 
hand  with  cultural  amusement 

"The  factory,  bv  co-operation  with  other  industrial  groups  will  both 
provide  an  education  for  us  own  workers,  and  contribute  its  share  to  the 
education  of  citizens  outside,  but,  further,  it  will,  as  a matter  oi  course, 
hnd  it  rasv  to  provide  for  mere  restful  amusements,  as  it  will  have  ample 
buildings  for  librarv,  school-room,  dining-hall,  and  the  like;  social 
gatherings,  musical  oi  dramatic  entertainments  w ill  obviously  be  easy  to 
manage  under  such  conditions. " ‘ ' 

Ihese  rev  (rational  and  cultural  buildings  stimulated  William  Morris  s im- 
agination to  the  utmost  He  had  wisely  considered  that  the  architecture  and 
decoration  of  the  factors  must  be  in  tune  with  the  function  of  the  building, 
keeping  within  the  limits  of  sober  simplicity,  but  these  premises  intended  for 
leisure  and  study  are  not  subject  to  the  same  limitations,  and  "may  carry  orna- 
ment much  further’ 

' Nor  do  I see  whv,  if  we  have  a mind  for  it,  we  should  not  emulate  the 
monks  and  craftsmen  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  our  ornamentation  of  such 
buildings. 

In  this  way  the  factory  itself  would  develop  a fraternal  atmosphere  among 
the  workers  The  pleasantness  of  the  situation,  like  that  of  the  work,  would  be 
such  that  "young  men  and  women  .it  the  time  of  life  when  pleasure  is  most 
sought  after  would  go  to  their  work  as  to  a pleasure  party  1 hey  would  come 
to  join  in  "communion  with  hopeful  work;  love,  friendship,  family  affection, 
might  all  be  quickened  by  it,  joy  increased  and  grief  lightened  by  it 

It  v%  .is  prohablv  pointed  out  to  Morris  that,  within  the  capitalist  system, 
there  were  enlightened  employers  who  had  introduced  reforms  in  this  direc- 
tion into  their  own  undertakings  and  we  know  that,  since  then,  many  other  im- 
provements have  in  curred.  Perhaps  he  also  had  in  mind  the  isolated  effort,  ex- 
traordmarv  in  his  day.  made  bv  Robert  Owen  at  New  Lanark  W'ilJiam  Morris 
replied  to  this  objection  in  terms  which  carry  weight 

"Those  externals  of  a true  palace  of  industry  can  be  only  realised 
naturally  and  without  affectation  by  the  work  which  is  to  be  clone  in 
them  being  in  all  ways  reasonable  and  fit  for  human  beings,  I mean  no 
mere  whim  of  some  one  rich  and  philanthropic  manufac  turer  will  make 
even  one  factory  permanently  pleasant  and  agreeable  for  the  workers  in 
it;  hr  will  die  or  be  sold  up,  his  hnr  will  be  poorer  or  more  single-hearted 
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in  his  devotion  to  profit,  and  ail  the  beauty  and  order  will  vanish  from  the 
short-lived  dream;  even  the  external  beauty  in  industrial  concerns  must 
he  the  work  of  society  and  not  of  individuals. ” * 

Thus,  the  transformation  of  the  conditions  of  work  and  the  places  where  it  is 
performed  can  only  result  from  the  transformation,  not  only  of  society  itself, 
hut  also  of  the  nature,  the  very  essence  of  the  work  itself. 


* * 


* 


In  the  indictment  which  Morris  draws  up  against  capitalist  “civilization  ",  his 
most  vehement  attacks  are  made  upon  the  system  of  division  of  labour,  which 
carves  up,  not  only  the  work,  but  the  man  himself.  He  repeats  on  his  own  ac- 
count both  the  moral  condemnation  uttered  by  Ruskin  and  the  detailed 
analyses  and  historical  considerations  of  Karl  Marx.  He  therefore  poses  the 
principle  that,  in  communist  society,  division  of  labour  will  have  disappeared. 
Unfortunately,  Morris  does  not  give  any  indication,  either  in  his  theoretical 
writings,  or  in  his  utopian  practice,  that  allow  any  definite  form  to  be  given  to 
these  generalisations.  It  is  a difficult  problem  that  he  did  not  know  how  to 
tackle  directly  In  his  case,  the  problem  takes  on  two  aspects  which  have  to  be 
considered  separately:  that  of  artistic  creation  and  that  of  industrial  produc- 
tion Morris  has  not  been  very  forthcoming  on  either. 

His  most  important  statements  on  the  first  point  are  his  replies  to  the 
questions  put  to  him  by  the  members  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Technical 
Instruction,  in  1882.  We  find  there  that  in  weaving  “the  man  who  actually 
goes  through  the  technical  work  of  counting  the  threads,  and  settles  how  the 
thing  is  to  t>e  woven,  through  and  through,  should  do  the  greater  part  of  the 
drawing  ; that  “l  think  it  is  desirable  on  the  whole  that  the  artist  and 
designer  should  practically  be  one  . . . I think  it  essential  that  a designer 
should  learn  the  practical  way  of  carrying  out  the  work  lor  which  he  designs; 
he  ought  lo  be  able  to  weave  himself". 2 We  know  that  Morris  had  no 
hesitation  over  getting  his  own  hands  dirty,  that  he  had  acquired  a practical 
knowledge  ol  all  the  arts  which  made  up  the  Firm's  activities,  and  that,  for  ex- 
ample, he  had  a tapestry  loom  in  his  bedroom  and  worked  at  it  every 
morning.  We  know  that  he  found  the  greatest  pleasure  in  putting  the  most 
fiddling  details  into  his  own  compositions. 20  W'e  know  that  he  gave  the  young 
people  employed  at  Merton  Abbey  the  widest  freedom  in  the  making  of  the 
tapestries  w hich  they  designed  M)  But  all  that  did  not  go  so  very  lar  One  of  the 
great  merits  of  the  study  Paul  Thompson  has  made  of  William  Morris  is  in 
showing  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  motifs  to  be  designed  were  to  be 
carried  out  by  others,  and  that  division  of  labour  was  highly  developed  in  the 
Firm.  w Peter  Floud,  in  his  violent  diatribe  against  “The  Inconsistencies  of 
William  Morris”  had,  some  years  earlier,  brought  the  same  charge  All  of 
that  is  true,  and  it  does  not  simplify  the  problem.  Would  the  decorative  work 
have  been  as  rich  and  abundant,  and  would  Morris  have  had  the  time  to 
devote  to  his  many  other  activities  if  he  had  been  bound  to  the  complete 
production  process?  Would  the  same  difficulty  cease  to  exist  in  communist 
society  ? Perhaps  we  should  regard  it  as  a significant  pointer  that  Morris  took 
the  trouble  to  master  the  production  techniques  of  all  the  arts  he  pra<  used  and 
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so  was  ablr  thf  more  efficiently  to  sha(w  the  conception  of  the  work  to* 
the  desired  result  Perhaps  it  is  in  exactly  this  way  that  his  messaee  is  l0  bi",  ‘ 
trrpretcd  and  may  very  well  prove  10  be  fruitful  n* 

I^ese  considerations  relative  to  art  and  design  clearly  leave  untouched  th 
problem  of  the  division  of  labour  in  the  factory  itself,  which  is  of  quiie  another 
kind  On  this  point,  Morris  is  very  cautiously  circumspect.  i want  division 
labour,  " he  writes,  “restricted  within  reasonable  limits."  ” ‘ Division  of 
labour  w ould  be  habitually  limited. ” he  writes  again.  * He  never  ventures  an\ 
funher  and  we  cannot  help  noticing  the  reservations  that  accompany  these 
general  statements  Can  we  hold  that  against  him5  Were  the  techniques  of  in- 
dustry conceivable  at  that  time  without  the  division  oflabour,  in  a period  when 
automation  was  not  vet  able  to  provide  an  embryonic  solution5  Marx  had 
restricted  himself  to  recording  the  fact  and  assessing  its  disastrous  conse- 
quences in  many  pages  of  Capital , but  on  this  point  it  is  relevant  to  clear  up  a 
verv  annoying  misunderstanding  When  Marx  condemns  the  division  of 
labour,  he  is  bv  no  means  denying  the  need  to  break  down  an  industrial  opera- 
tion into  its  most  elementary  components.  What  he  declared  to  be  inhuman 
and  easily  remediable  was  the  enslavement  of  the  worker  to  a single 
monotonous  task  which  mutilated  him  physically  and  mentally.  But  the  verv 
simplicity  of  the  separate  operations  makes  a constant  change  of  work  prac- 
ticable: 


I'hc  employment  of  machinery  does  away  with  the  necessity  of 
crystallizing  this  distribution  after  the  manner  of  Manufacture  by  the 
constant  annexation  of  a particular  man  to  a particular  function.  Since 
the  motion  of  the  whole  system  does  not  proceed  from  the  workman,  but 
from  the  machinery',  a change  of  persons  can  take  place  at  any  time 
without  an  interruption  of  the  work  Lastly,  the  quickness  with  which 
machine  work  is  learnt  by  young  people  does  away  with  the  necessity  of 
bringing  up,  for  exclusive  employment  by  machinery,  a special  class  of 
operatives.”'' 

So  it  is  a question,  not  of  recasting  the  work  (only  automation,  then  un- 
dreamed-of will  achieve  that),  but  of  establishing  a constant  change  of 
employment.  Thus  one  will  be  able  k‘to  replace  the  detail-worker  of  today, 
crippled  by  lifelong  repetition  of  one  and  the  same  trivial  operation,  and 
thus  reduced  to  the  mere  fragment  of  a man,  by  the  fully  developed  individual, 
he  for  a variety  of  labours,  ready  to  face  any  change  of  production,  and  to 
whom  the  different  social  functions  he  performs  are  but  so  many  modes  of  giv- 
ing free  scope  to  his  own  natural  and  acquired  powers".  This  is  language 
very  similar  to  that  of  Engels,  and  which  Morris  himself  would  not  have  dis- 
avowed. 


Mhe  old  mode  of  production  must  therefore  be  revolutionised  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  in  particular  the  former  division  of  labour  must  dis- 
appear  Its  place  must  be  taken  by  an  organisation  of  production  in 
which  productive  labour,  instead  of  being  a means  to  the  subjection 
of  men  will  become  a means  to  their  emancipation,  by  giving  each  in 
dividual  the  opportunity  to  develop  and  exercise  all  his  faculties  physical 
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and  mental,  in  all  directions,  in  which,  therefore,  productive  labour  will 
become  a pleasure  instead  of  a burden. M y 


Diversity  of  occupation  is  one  of  the  bases  of  the  humanism  of  Morris,  just  as  it 
is  of  the  humanism  of  Marx  and  Engels:  "that  variety  of  life  is  as  much  an  aim 
of  true  Communism  as  equality  of  condition  *,  he  writes.  '*  He  himself  set  the 
example  all  his  life  and  the  myriad  activities  to  which  he  devoted  himself  are 
too  legendary'  for  it  to  be  necessary  to  repeat  them  here.  What  is  less  generally 
known  is  the  rhythm  of  his  activity,  and  the  account  left  us  by  his  son-in-law 
H Halliday  Sparling  is  worth  quoting: 

He  would  be  standing  at  an  easel  or  sitting  with  a sketchblock  in  front 
of  him,  charcoal,  brush  or  pencil  in  hand,  and  ail  the  while  would  be 
grumbling  Homers  Greek  under  his  breath  . . . the  design  coming 
through  in  clear  unhesitating  strokes.  Then  the  note  of  the  grumbling 
changed,  for  the  turn  of  the  English  had  come.  He  was  translating  the 
Odyssey  at  this  time  and  would  prowl  about  the  room,  filling  and  lighting 
his  pipe,  halting  to  add  a touch  or  two  at  one  or  other  easel,  still  grumbl- 
ing, go  to  his  writing  table,  snatch  up  his  pen,  and  write  furiously  for  a 
while  - twenty,  fifty,  and  one  hundred  or  more  lines,  as  the  case  might  be 
. . . the  speed  of  his  hand  would  gradually  slacken,  his  eye  would  wander 
to  an  easel,  a sketchblock,  or  to  some  one  of  the  manuscripts  in  progress, 
and  that  would  have  its  turn.  There  was  something  well-nigh  terrifying 
to  a youthful  onlooker  in  the  deliberate  ease  with  which  he  interchanged 
so  many  forms  of  creative  work,  taking  up  each  one,  never  halting  at  the 
point  at  which  he  had  laid  it  aside,  and  never  halting  to  recapture  the 
thread  of  his  thought  . . w 

He  himself  declared  that  he  had  "an  artichoke  mind  ...  no  sooner  do  1 pull 
off  a leaf  than  there’s  another  waiting  to  be  pulled”,  and  he  had  little  time  for 
people  he  called  the  "nothing-buts”,  who  devoted  their  whole  lives  to  a single 
occupation. 441  He  was  sincerely  sorry  for  them,  even  if  they  took  pleasure  in  it, 
and  he  justified  the  need  for  change  by  the  impossibility  of  prolonging  pleasure 
in  the  same  work. 


"Any  of  you  who  have  ever  made  anything,  1 don’t  care  what,”  he  said 
to  students  in  Oxford,  "will  well  remember  the  pleasure  that  went  with 
the  turning  out  of  the  first  specimen.  What  would  have  become  of  that 
pleasure  if  you  had  been  compelled  to  go  on  making  it  exactly  the  same 
for  ever?*’ 


This  compulsion,  which  exists  in  fact  in  contemporary  society,  is  all  the 
more  horrible  if  the  task  is  uninviting  and  not  really  suited  to  the  one  w ho  has 
to  perform  it  : 

"One  of  the  things  which  we  Socialists  complain  of  in  the  present  state 
of  things  (is)  that  a man  having  once  grown  into  an  occupation,  he  can- 
not change  it,  however  unfit  he  may  be  for  it.  he  is  forced  to  stay  where  he 
is  just  as  much  as  if  he  were  chained  up  like  a slave  or  a dog.  ” : 
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Brvond  Marx  and  Engels,  beyond  Kuskin,  beyond  hit  own  experience  ar 
iwhir.il  inclination , Morris  was  haunted  by  the  memory  of  times  when  it 
did  not  know  sui  h chains.  The  wonderful  popular  art  of  the  Middle  Ages 
had  its  origins  in  “the  necessity  that  the  workman  felt  for  variety  in  h,s 
work”  rhe  heroes  of  the  Icelandic  Sagas  were  at  once  warriors,  smiths 
navigators,  husbandmen  and  builders.  Sex  lalism  will  link  up  again  with  this 
great  human  tradition  after  the  unhealthy  interruption  caused  by  the  pursuit 
of  capitalist  profit  and  the  mutilation  of  man  which  it  entailed. 

As  is  natural  in  a writer  of  bourgeois  origin  and  in  an  artist,  Morris  is  im- 
pelled first  to  think  of  the  development  that  the  practice  of  a physical  occupa- 
tion in  the  open  air  will  bring  to  an  intellectual  or  a sendentary  worker. 

“Many,  or  most,  men  would  be  carrying  on  more  than  one  occupation 
from  day  to  day  Surely  almost  everyone  would  wish  to  take  some  share 
in  held  or  garden  work  besides  his  indoor  occupation,  even  if  it  were  no 
more  than  helping  to  get  in  the  harvest  or  save  the  hay;  and  such  oc- 
casions would  become  really  the  joyous  and  triumphant  festivals  which 
the  poets  have  dreamed  of  them  as  being,  and  of  which  pleasure  there  is 
still  some  him  or.  it  may  be,  survival  in  barbarous  countries.  But  besides 
such  obvious  change  in  work  as  this,  there  could  certainly  be  found 
useful  outdoor  occupation  whereby  a person  could  vary  his  or  her  indoor 
work,  helping,  for  instance,  in  the  work  which  has  to  do  with  the  transit 
of  foods..."  45 

Ihe  quality  of  the  work  at  which  an  artist  excels  would  not  be  in  any  way 
diminished,  quite  the  contrary:  “A  poet  . . . will  write  better  poetry  and  not 
worse  if  he  has  an  ordinary  occupation  to  follow  If  there  was  one  kind  of 
man  that  Morris  execrated,  and  whose  disappearance  he  desired,  it  was  the 
specialised  “‘man  of  genius”  who  imagines  that  everything  is  due  to  him  and 
who  sets  himself  aside  from  common  mortals: 


“I  do  not  see,  and  never  could  see,  why  a man  of  genius  must  needs  be 
a man  of  genius  every  minute  of  his  life  . . The  ‘man  of  genius  ought  to 
be  able  to  earn  his  livelihood  in  an  ordinary'  way  independently  of  his 
speciality,  and  he  will  in  that  case  be  much  happier  himself  and  much 
less  of  a bore  to  his  friends,  let  alone  his  extra  usefulness  to  the 
community.”4 


While  Morris’s  tone  is  naturally  sarcastic  when  he  is  speaking  to  members 
of  his  own  class  and  circle,  whose  scornful  prejudices  against  manual  workers 
he  had  to  combat,  he  uses  more  simple  and  more  generous  language  w'hen  he 
refers  to  the  liberation  that  diversity  of  occupation  would  represent  for  the 
workers,  h would  be  the  rule,  he  wrote  “if  the  work  is  of  its  nature 
monotonous  Soc  ialism  implies,  moreover,  “the  opportunity  for  every  one  to 
1 hoose  the  occupation  suitable  to  his  capacity  and  idiosyncrasy.”  4*  We  have 
already  wn  what  relaxation  gardening  around  the  factory  grounds  would 
hrtng  to  the  workers.  Their  activity  would  never  be  unvaried 
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in#  food  from  the  surrounding  country  to  the  study  and  practice  ol  art 

and  science.”  4t 

As  for  production  itself,  “the  necessary  and  in  fact  compulsory  work”, 
everything  would  contribute  to  breaking  the  monotony  of  rt  We  must 
remember  that  the  decoration  of  the  products  manufactured  would  be  a deter- 
mining factor  for  joy  in  work. 

“The  machine-tending  ought  not  to  require  a very  long  appren- 
ticeship, therefore  in  no  case  should  any  one  person  be  set  to  run  up  and 
down  after  a machine  through  all  his  working  hours  every  day,  even  so 
shortened  as  we  have  seen;  now  the  attractive  work  of  our  factory,  that 
which  was  pleasant  in  itself  to  do,  would  be  of  the  nature  of  art;  therefore 
all  slavery  of  work  ceases  under  such  a system  for  whatever  is  burden- 
some about  the  factory  would  be  taken  turn  and  turn  about,  and  so  dis- 
tributed, would  cease  to  be  a burden  - would  be,  in  fact,  a kind  of  rest 
from  the  more  exciting  and  artistic  work!  ” 50 

However,  there  are  some  necessary  tasks  which  are,  by  their  very  nature, 
burdensome  or  repugnant,  and  are  invariably  so.  What  will  be  the  solution  in 
such  cases?  Morris  does  not  evade  the  problem: 

“It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  of  some  arrangement  whereby  those  who 
did  the  roughest  work  should  work  for  the  shortest  spells.  And  again, 
what  is  said  of  the  variety  of  work  applies  especially  here.  Once  more  I 
say,  that  for  a man  to  be  the  whole  of  his  life  hopelessly  engaged  in  per- 
forming one  repulsive  and  never-ending  task,  is  an  arrangement  fit 
enough  for  the  hell  imagined  by  the  theologians,  but  scarcely  fit  for  any 
other  form  of  society.  Lastly,  if  this  rougher  work  were  of  any  special 
kind,  we  may  suppose  that  special  volunteers  would  be  called  on  to  per- 
form it,  who  would  surely  be  forthcoming,  unless  men  in  a state  of 
freedom  should  lose  the  sparks  of  manliness  which  they  possessed  as 
slaves.  *,S| 

So  it  is  just  that  “we  should  have  our  fair  share  of  troublesome  work  and  no 
more  than  our  fair  share”. Morris  insists  more  than  once  upon  the  idea  of 
such  sharing: 

“If  the  work  be  specially  rough  or  exhausting,  you  will,  I am  sure, 
agree  with  me  in  saying  that  1 must  take  turns  in  doing  it  with  other  peo- 
ple; I mean  I mustn’t,  for  instance,  be  expected  to  spend  my  working 
hours  always  at  the  bottom  of  a coal-pit.  I think  such  work  as  that  ought 
to  be  largely  volunteer  work,  and  done,  as  I say,  in  spells.  And  what  1 say 
of  very  rough  work  I say  also  of  nasty  work.  ” 

During  a public  meeting  held  in  Scotland,  in  the  mining  district  of  Coatbridge, 
Morris  replied  to  a miner’s  questions  as  follows: 

“Nobody  ought  to  be  compelled  to  work  more  than  a few  hours  at  a 
time  underground,  and  nobody  ought  to  be  compelled  to  work  all  their 
lives,  or  even  constantly  week  by  week,  at  mining,  or  indeed  any  other 
disagreeable  job.  Everybody  ought  to  have  a variety  of  occupation  so  as 
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ro  give  him  a chance  of  developing  his  various  powers,  and  of  making  h 

work  a pleasure  rather  than  a dreary  burden.  ” u 

1 his  is  the  ideal  which  we  see  realised  in  \ews  from  Aouhere.  that  of  pleasant 
diversified  work  allowing  everyone  to  become  the  “w  hole  man''  of  whom  Karl 
Marx  dreamed  ' We  pass  our  lives/'  says  old  Hammond,  “in  reasonable  strife 
with  nature,  exercising  not  one  side  of  ourselves  only,  but  all  sides,  taking  the 
keenest  pleasure  in  all  the  life  of  the  world."  Each  of  the  characters  appear- 
mg  during  the  story  has  very  different  jobs.  Bob  the  weaver  is  also  a 
mathematician  and,  for  relaxation,  is  eager  to  take  Dick's  place  as  ferryman;'0 
we  learn,  a few  pages  further  on,  that  he  is  also  a printer  and  is  writing  an 
historical  study  Dick  the  boatman  is  a goldsmith  and  a carver,  and  he  is  also 
an  outstanding  hav-maker  Boffin,  the  "Golden  Dustman",  is  a novelist/’ 
Dotted  about  the  country  are  big  houses  where  “some  of  the  most  studious 
men  of  our  time"  work,  but  they  are  also  farmers.  60  The  "Obstinate  Refusers" 
who  will  not  take  part  in  the  hay-making  because  they  want  to  finish  a 
beautiful  building,  will  relax  at  the  wheat  harvest.01  Finally,  at  the  great 
hay-harvest  gathering  which  marks  the  climax  of  the  story,  "there  is  room  fora 
great  many  people  who  are  not  over-skilled  in  country  matters:  and  there  are 
mans  w ho  lead  sedentary  lives,  w horn  it  would  be  unkind  to  deprive  of  their 
pleasure  in  the  hay-field  - scientific  men  and  close  students  generally  /’“  To 
devote  oneself  to  a single  occupation  has  become  unthinkable,  and  Dick  naive- 
ly tells  the  visitor  that  it  was  necessary,  immediately  after  the  revolution,  to 
force  the  descendants  of  the  former  capitalists  to  work,  and  “these 
idleness-stricken  people  used  to  serve  booths  all  their  time,  because  they  were 
ht  for  so  little".  This  monotony,  as  much  as  their  sloth,  made  them 
incredibly  physically  ugly,  he  adds. 


* * 


Work  diversified  in  this  way,  and  soaked  in  handicraft,  even  within  machine 
manufac  ture,  ends  up  by  merging  into  an,  “an  art  made  intelligently  by  the 
whole  body  of  those  who  live  by  their  labour:  instinct  with  their  thoughts  and 
aspirations,  moving  whither  they  are  moving,  changing  as  they  change,  the 
genuine  expression  of  their  sense  of  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  life:  an  art  born 
of their  joy  and  outliving  their  sorrow,  though  tinged  by  it."  04  The  products  of 
human  activity  will  no  longer  be  anonymous,  dehumanised  articles,  because 
iheir  makers  will  find  again  “the  opportunity  of  expressing  their  own  thoughts 
to  their  fellows  by  means  of  that  very  labour,  by  means  of  that  daily  work 
which  nature  or  long  custom,  a second  nature,  does  indeed  require  of  them, 
but  without  meaning  that  it  should  be  an  unrewarded  and  repulsive 
burden  If,  in  the  England  of  News  frum . \owhere. , architecture  has  become  so 
flourishing  and  beautiful,  it  is  because  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  the  achieve- 
ment which  provides  the  worker  with  the  deepest  joy,  that  of  self-expression 
through  work.  Ellen  speaks  with  emotion  of  “the  beautiful  buildings  that  we 
raise  up  all  over  the  country  (and  I know  there  was  nothing  like  them  in  past 
times)  wherein  a man  tan  pul  forth  whatever  is  in  him,  and  make  his  hands  set 
forth  his  mind  and  soul' 

Self-expression,  art,  work,  these  have  all  become  synonymous  terms,  cx- 
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pressing  joy  in  the  new  life.  The  “freedom  for  every  man  to  do  what  he  can  do 
best’'  engenders  “the  pleasure  of  creation,  which  is  what  excellence  in  work 
means’’.'  In  a speech  made  at  a prize-giving  at  Macclesfield  School  of  An 
and  Science,  fragments  of  which  remain  thanks  to  articles  in  the  local  press, 
Morris  exclaimed: 

“For,  after  all,  what  is  an  artist?  It  seems  to  me  the  man  is  an  anist 
who  finds  out  what  sort  of  work  he  is  fitted  for,  and  who  by  dint  of  will, 
good  luck,  and  a combination  of  various  causes,  manages  to  be  employed 
upon  the  work  he  is  fitted  for,  and  when  he  is  so  employed  upon  it,  does  it 
conscientiously  and  with  pleasure  because  he  can  do  it  well  - that  is  an 
artist  (Applause).  And  he  is  a happy  man,  and  a happy  man  is  an  artist, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  difference  between  these  two  phrases;  they 
mean  the  same  thing  (Laughter).  *’ 68 

“The  main  pleasure  in  life,”  he  said  in  another  lecture,  “is  the  exercise  of 
energy  on  the  development  of  our  special  capacities.”  69  Another  element  of 
this  joy  will  come  from  the  brotherliness  which  will  dominate  the  new  society: 
“Each  is  conscious  during  his  work  of  making  a thing  to  be  used  by  a man  of 
like  needs  tp  himself.”  Even  if  the  object  is  simple  and  crude,  even  if  it  has  no 
decorative  value,  it  will  express  “the  interchange  of  interest  in  the  occupations 
of  life;  the  knowledge  of  human  necessities  and  the  consciousness  of  human 
good-will  is  a part  of  all  such  work”.70  That  is  why  “labour,  to  be  attractive, 
must  be  directed  towards  some  obviously  useful  end”.  n Beauty  and  usefulness 
will  be  intimately  linked,  as  they  were  in  the  mediaeval  times  that  Morris 
echoes  Ruskin  in  praising  “when  everybody  that  made  any  thing  made  a work 
of  art  besides  a useful  piece  of  goods,  and  it  gave  them  pleasure  to  make  it".  2 
Similarly,  in  the  new  society,  two  indissolubly  linked  questions  will  have  to  be 
put  to  every  producer  before  he  undertakes  any  task  whatsoever:  “first,  will  the 
thing  produced  be  useful  to  the  world?  second,  will  the  making  of  it  give 
healthy  and  pleasurable  occupation  to  the  makers?”  73  In  this  way  a constant 
bond  of  good  will  and  gratitude  will  be  established  between  producer  and  con- 
sumer: the  former’s  pleasure  in  his  work  will  be  matched  by  the  latter’s  enjoy- 
ment of  it,  and  labour  will  become  “art  made  by  the  people  and  for  the  people 
as  a joy  both  to  the  maker  and  the  user”  4 This  glorification  of  pleasure  has 
led  Edouard  Guyot,  in  his  work  on  William  Morris’s  socialism,  to  make  a 
judgment  which,  in  the  light  of  the  examples  1 have  just  quoted,  certainly 
goes  too  far:  “Morris,”  he  writes,  “bases  his  socialist  society  upon  a clearly  in- 
dividualist ^principle,  for  he  replaces  the  egoism  of  self-interest  by  the  egoism  of 
pleasure.”  ’ Can  one  speak  of  egoism  of  pleasure  in  a society  where  the  joy  of 
creation  is  so  closely  linked  with  that  of  doing  work  useful  to  ones  fellows,  who 
are  equals  and  brothers? 

Certainly  Morris  had  a desire  from  youth  on  to  find  happiness  in  an  occupa- 
tion of  his  choice,  and  the  expression  of  this  desire  forms  the  main  theme  of  the 
important  letter  he  wrote  to  his  mother  in  1855,  announcing  his  decision  not  to 
enter  holy  orders.76  His  bourgeois  birth  and  his  income  allowed  him  to  fulfil 
this  wish  rapidly  and  to  have  great  joy  in  earning  his  living.  But  he  was  not 
long  in  appreciating  his  privileged  position,  and  feeling  shame  and  indignation 
about  it  In  this  respect,  his  reading  of  Ruskin  had  a special  and  lasting  efJcct 
The  fundamental  thesis  of  The  Stones  of  Venice  is  that  the  prime  reason  for  the 
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( 1 1 \ t v(,  o ( mini'*  t|t*  II  <MM(  0M  4 1*141,  Hit  lit*  i tilth rti  V . lltril  to  Mil  iNlitnui 
determine*  thro  . mm  iou*nr««M 

Ht  rtfhijt  thi*  i win  a l % hang*  mi  fulfill,  w hat  Mnrni  irtawrd  < >1  Kinkin'* 
l , f i ^ *1  * «g\  ti.K  lit r idea  llt.M  tu%Mt  * happnux*  n finitnl  Mi  l»l»  woik  So  f hr 
Itom.tn  MitrtltVy  ol  *»*  **  tctliMH  w ill  hr  111  IV  % • I rating  the  ln.ih  i i»t I condition*  wlm  li 
it  .not* *»  iti  t !»»  t (t,!i  at  in  #iii(l  nafurt  <»l  thi*  happiui •.*  II  thr  world  (annul 
hope  to  h<  h *pp\  in  it*  work  H inunt  t « liiit|tn*h  tin  Impr  nl  Inippiruv. 
aitogethe*  dnlrtie*  Morn*  to  hi*  hfttrnrr*  "What  I*  thr  oh|n  t »>) 
Revolution  *°  demand*  old  Hammond  “Suirly  to  make  proplr  happy 
Revolution  having  brought  it*  lorrdoomnl  i hange  about.  how  i .in  you  prevent 
t Ik  . otoiM  i t evolution  It  out  %clttng  Mi  ext  ep|  l»y  making  proplr  h.tppy  ' W li.it ' 
*h.tll  wr  npft  t \ < Ai  r and  stability  from  uiih.ippliir**  * I hr  gathrt  mg  ol  grapes 
1 1 on i thorn*  and  fig*  from  ihutlm  i*  #i  reasonable  expectation  compmed  with 
th.M ' \nd  h.ippntr**  without  dmlv  work  in  fiitpoKnihlr  It  i*  not  tin* 
multtphi  t«\  and  »ot iht  ial  t oiuplrxtty  of  * oiiMimrt  good*  whu  h will  ensure  tlm 
hrtppiiu  ^ l he  M ig*m.  ( ateful  thinking  about  real  nrrd*  will  piny  ,in  tmpoi 
i.tnt  i Air,  ho  .tu*r  explain*  thr  old  nt. to,  "ai  we  .ire*  not  diivrn  to  make  a vxil 
quantity  ol  ti*rlr*\  thing*  wr  h.»\r  timr  and  resource*  rnough  to  consider  our 
p)r.4*t ire'  in  in.tkmg  them Morn*  in*i*U  on  thr  prr-rmmrmr  of  thi* 
t oitodf-t  at  ion  few  thr  visitor  do  hors  that  '*th»*  rhangr  from  thr  older  world 
M-cm*  to  me  hir  gir.strr  and  mo rr  important  than  all  thr  other  rh.tngr*  you 
have*  told  mr  aUuit  a*  to  1 1 irnr  politic *%  property,  mail  lagr  ” I hr  lifr  ol  thr 
nrw  vh  irt\  ha*  m fact  hrt  ornr  a hfr  “o I work  whu  h i*  plrasurr  and  pJrasurr 
which  t*  woik  '*  It  i*  noteworthy  that,  in  his  propaganda  m working-cl.t** 

< tu  lr*.  Morn*  iv«*vri  hesitated  to  stress  fin*  point  and  to  explain  at  Irngth  that 
work  transformed  intei  tov  would  f»r  an  essential  ai  hievement  ol  socialism  It  is 
dittn  ult  foi  u*  to  gauge  to  what  extent  tlm  message  wax  absorbed . Morris,  lor 
In*  pan,  did  not  regard  it  as  in  any  way  premature: 

M\  experience  *o  Ut  i*  that  the  working  man  finds  it  easier  to  un- 
derstand tlie  diHtrme  of  the  claim  of  Labour  to  pleasure  in  thr  work  itself 
than  the  rk h o«  well-to-do  man  does. " *' 


Ihr  ongmalitN  of  Morris’s  conception  lies  in  establishing  a mutual  causal 
(onnecnon  between  work,  plrasurr,  and  art  Without  work,  “art  could  not 
<-x«m  \ *n  if  "worki-plfjsurr.  as  onr  ou,<h«  to  call  if",  * "thr  Junction  of  an 

" *°  ;n‘'kr  h,'our  plr«*urahlr  |„  thr  last  analysis  ,oy  in  life  is  the-  rlcmrnt 
whuh  completely  identifies  art  and  all  kinds  of  work 
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l|lt„ly«i>,minrir.|  tb-'  *.m  only  II  of  4M,  whu  h roftff’M*' < 

I I lir  wind  I «H  .»»  de.il  mot*  U.ioly  hy 

l,,|M„ir  III  man  lniih  fftniiifil  arid  bodily,  iIm-  * *|.»*  «*'' 

i , j, i , in  i »,r  hi*  iif  mnn  upon  fl*r  r.»Hh  wi«h  nil  Ms  ■min/iindmg*  hi  odat 
wi  if  * )>  ill*  IttiriMM  plea*ur*  of  life  i*  vvhni  I tn*.th  by  4ft 


Anil la  < i y * ».illi'*i  hi*  ihoughl  hy  add ing  nil  woik  dom  with  pka*UM-  and 
wnllhy  ol  | »l  ai«f  pfodu<  r*  all,  ifiat  it  to  %iiy  *l»  r*  ♦*  lilirtl  pail  of  lh'*  pb'a  him  ol 
|lfr'  In  » oniiininii.i  ti*  m ty  i(  will  bno/ia  unthinkable  to  attempt  to  dit 
•iH  mu  ihr*i  i kiurnhi  .«ii,  utmg  ihm  word  m ti*  widest  .uni  flu*  ftigrufna 
non.  i»  »»«»!  rt  nil  fi*  .kI)iiii(  I of  life  whn  l»  If  * r • * f m I happy  i tit  n * alt  do  without 
Inn  i Ik  hrinuiftry  rxpn»»ion  and  indinp#  mable  mutnimem  ol  human 
li/i|)))iii<  v.  Mm!  iimk  imI  la^k*.  m twenty  v ***n<l  century  Ingland.  give 
ri*»<  in  * onm  Urn*  %rh»uou«  pleasure  in  ihr  woik  nself,  H is  flour.  that  is  hy 
aiti*l*»  I hr  f'Klmiii  (one  might  soy,  rklicrnihtj  hum  ol  this  « n ative  joy. 
iimuting  t Ik*  allrr  hnn.ilr  if ort>  of  fhm  follow  t iti/ens  is  that  ol  l hr  ( Ultimate 
Krlu, (i-i,  whom  nothin#  tan  ir.it  from  the  building  of  thru  brautilul  bouse 
.uni  of  ilir  woman  carver,  Mistress  Philippa,  who  refuses  to  interrupt  thr 
“mrir  delight  of  rvrry  hour  who  I)  thr  embellishment  ol  thr  house  repre.rnu 
lo  hei  I hr  irony,  as  we  havr  nrrn,  is  oc « asioned,  not  hy  ihr  joy  who  h th< 
work  inspiirs,  but  hy  thr  breaking  of  ihr  am  iahsi  habit  ol  diver Mlymg  it.  a la<  - 
mi  ol  pleasure  just  as  important  as  ns  nature 

In  a Inline  claim#  front  his  pie  socialist  period,  Morns  drew  a distinction 
between  mechanical  woik,  intelligent  work  and  imaginative  woik  The  hist, 
ihr  purpose  of  whir  h “is  not  the  making  of  wait**  of  any  kind,  hut  what  on  ihr 
mu  hand  is  caller!  employment,  on  thr  other  what  is  called  money- making' 
will  have  finally  disappeared  Between  the  other  two  kinds  til  work  there  exists 
a difference  of  degree  only.  Imaginative  work  will  predominate  in  the  new 
sonny,  hut,  in  fact,  the  two  will  intermingle,  whereas  today,  “Mechanical 
I oil  has  .swallowed  Intelligent  Work  and  all  the  lower  part  of  Imaginative 
Work  what  is  left  of  art  is  rallied  to  its  citadel  of  the  highest  intellectual 
ait,  and  stands  at  hay  there”  M Two  years  later,  addressing  himself  to  “All 
those  who  know  what  art  means”,  he  asks  them  to  “consider  if  it  is  lau  and 
just  that  only  a lew  among  the  millions  of  civilization  shall  be  partakers  in  a 
pleasure  which  is  the  surest  ami  most  constant  of  all  pleasures  . happy  and 
honourable  work”.  n 

The  natural  corollary  of  this  law  of  pleasant  work  lor  all  is  that  no  work 
which  cannot  be  done  without  pleasure  in  the  doing  is  worth  doing”  It 
would  be  a burden  and  “would  mar  our  life,  even  though  the  hours  of  labour 
were  short”.*’  So  what  is  to  be  done?  We  have  already  seen  the  remedies 
Morris  suggests  Ihe  machine  provides  the  usual  solution,  and  so  also,  in  large 
measure,  docs  diversity  of  occupation. 


“And  yet  if  there  be  any  work  which  cannot  be  made  other  than 
repulsive  either  by  the  shortness  of  its  duration  or  the  intenmittency  of 
its  recurrence,  or  by  the  sense  of  special  and  peculiar  usefulness  (and 
therefore  honour)  in  the  mind  of  the  man  who  performs  it  Ircely,  - if 
there  be  any  work  which  cannot  be  but  a torment  to  the  worker,  what 
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Ot!  II  * *\«IJ  then  lei  »••  tre  if  the  h*«trm  will  (all  on  si#  if  we  k«vt  ,<  un 
Mm  it  »««e  t*ri»ei  that  ijiry  shn«dd  |»ir  priwlm  r «•!  %n*  h win  fc(  rtl, 
iwi  lar  worth  the  ptn#  of  n M 

I tin  u t %*«  tiy  the  iifuaiioii  •iniitUdm  St*  * fum  ,SmA*n  h«wii  lift*  to 

( ' * * ' ,N  r 'US*e  f«*i» ml  i m i(  » I .at  %, Min  jk»r , r <»(  v% «»ili  H at  Ion  dtsagrt  r «t|f|e  <M 

tn.,'  < u.vr  **  f h AM  given  It  Up  4»ul  d«  Mir  altugrthri  without  tbf  tiling 
I*  «,4,o»e«|  f • V It  In  ‘*»ie  f *4  hit  )r«  totes  Morris  gives  the  pciikhmg  nf  i|rr| 
forks  n 4ii  example  If  said  he  llo  work  4i<M(nu  merit  live*  t |*r  |jficr  ul 
pnUvhmg  I*  t «*>  high  I I wr  might  In  do  without  It’  ( rrtainly  hot  4 w r> 
•lit  » « **  *w  r tan*)  > unt  there  was  no  fr,o<m  not  to  suppose  of  lorr%#e  t hr 

f*o«dnJity  of  ifo  tg  this  J**l»  h>  nu<  hmr  In  another  lenurr.  delivered  much 
i • ' t Morns  »n«  ItiMiM  If  tie  earned  4 way  into  imposing  a < tinnut  bloc  vriornH 
oily  ••  • •<  irhiit  and  shoe  thining.  but  also  on  c leaning  out  srwm 

h»#i»  hr»  » lining  i.iatl  ami  hairdressing  \dimiudly  l»r  adds  wr  vImII 
eifln  » make  >*ll  ih<\*  *m  t ojj.«tt*oit  .onrrabfe  to  ourselves  m tome  mood  or  lo 
von  1 * nnihji  v%  ho  will  take  them  voluntarily,  or  wr  » ha  1 1 have  to  lei  them  Up  <*r 
alli«grthei  | kspue  (ho  rrvmalioo,  the  prosjin  t hr  suggests  cannot  hui  be 
rather  disturbing  I hasten  to  add  that  sue  h surprising  utenalkihi  are  ex 
tiernrU  Mir  m \jinm  * work  whit  h »*  normally  c hrtiat  tented  b\  f of  Mill  good 
*•  <h  m hand  Morris  do*  v not  trl|  us  how  the  (*ofden  Dustman  In 

N,  * V . # Knw  uritr*  on  hiv  garbage  collrcting  and  whether  fir  find* 

j vie  ix  nf  m>  hi*  %*<ak  Wr  only  see  him  m hi*  finery,  during  fu*  leisure  time 
V\  i-  fun  . su  h a glimpse  of  him.  at  the  inommi  of  departure  for  thr  trip  up  t be 
I h *>?,<*  ill  differ ♦ of  ng  hr  had  now  veiled  ho  Splendour  in  a due  «Ult  of 
w r*  < Mthfx  * rowived  with  a (antatl  hat’'  1 VVe  must  recognise  tfir  fail 
ihai  M'  » x had  li»e/  nine  lew  < tit-and-dned  in  his  doctrine  and  il  is  probable 
that  v anety  of  or » up.it  ion  seemed  a gc*od  enough  solution  in  sue  h a case,  as  in 
ih.tf  of  r *tra«  iu»g  t .mi  In  fruih  hr  did  not  always  show  hinnrll  to  assertive 
run  m his  fuit  k' lures,  and  fie  did  not  hesitate  to  make  reservations 

\ns  ftnpfoMiirnv  in  which  a thing  can  lie  done  better  oi  woise  h,n 
some  pleiivire  in  it  for  all  men  more  or  less  Ilk'  doing  what  they  can  do 
wrlf  erven  ok-i  hann  .d  lafni  it  is  pleasant  to  some  people  (to  me  amongst 
others;  if  It  be  not  too  met  hamraf  M 

the  \f  os  \*f !/i  on,  n even  hitftprnrel  sometimes  tfiat  hr  gave  t fir  idea  of 
pleasure  in  weak  a purely  negative  significance. 

I tiehrve  tfi.it  the  idea)  of  the  future  doesn't  jxmit  to  the  lessening  of 
men  < energy  bv  thr  redn*  non  of  lalxjur  to  a rmrnrnum,  but  ratfiet  to  tfie 
re*! >»*  ’mo  of  fh),r  i n hihour  to  a minimum,  so  small  that  it  will  < t\i  ,r  t<j  be  a 
pern  %f 

hvru  in  thtv  i notions  formulation,  the  most  c autious  tfiat  one  t an  find  penn- 
ed  by  Morns,  this  expiation  of  pleasure  in  work  is  totally  opposed  to  the 
htblii  al  curse  which  contained  m ( arlylr  s mmiigi  and  it  differs 
pn.hnmdfv  from  Kusktn  s nwalising  concepts."'  No  ribin.  wntrs  Morns. 

will  any  linger  have  an  exc  use  for  talking  aU»ut  the  rune  of  labour  rio  flMn 
will  any  longer  have  an  exc  use  for  evading  the  blessing  of  lalx>ur  .M 
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' n,Hf  in  work  IhiI  hit  thinking  it  going  der|*r,  taking  that  .ik 

i UiM 

|h  |,M  i wr  /trr  fa<  r to  fat  r with  what  at  first  tight.  t#  rm»  Hi  »a  4 i ontfadw 
VVr'tMvr  | Ult  tern  fh*L  for  Morn*  the  ideal  of  ill*  future  d«a  «r>  I | Knot 
|((  p|f  framing  • #(  men’ I energy  by  the  lion  of  1*1* hjI  to  * minimum 

However  hr  initiil  ufiori  the  need  for  a very  short  working  day  and  for  •»rii|>le* 
|flvuff  in  many  of  fill  writing*  Ho  it  ••  worth  whllf  giving  ,"mr  attention  to  the 
nh.u  Morrii  rspiessr#J  on  the  problem  of  leisure 


‘ VV 1 » .* t 1*  it  thru  th.it  make*  people  happy:'  fir»  and  full  lih  hik)  tin 
1 ontc  imjsnets  of  life  t>t.  d you  will,  the  pleasurable  r*rni*r  of  out 
enngies,  and  thr  enjoyment  of  the  ml  whl'  h tlnil  e*en  11#  »rt  expert 
dilute  of  energy  make*  nrc  r*%ary  to  us  110 


So  1 Ik'  joy  of  rc»i  i«  an  ii»dnqa*ri%ihl«~  complement  of  the  joy  in  work  I h<  , 
both,  equally,  constitute  a right  lor  the  Worker*  and  l fir  Icmifr  the *y  have  a 
right  to  rluiifi,  11111*1  be  ample  enough  to  allow  them  full  rest  of  mind  and 
body  In  thr  future  vo<  irty,  ' mere  rest.  ti m<  for  thought,  or  dnaming 
rvrn,  would  not  hr  la<  km*  to  us,  nor  in  any  wise  begrudged  m ,1*  |%  it  not 

ju*l  ^ simple  question  of  organisation*  "Ought  not  a n .iffy  %u<«*  ,sful  corn 
muniiy  so  to  arrange  that  labour  that  r.ic  h prison  should  r|o  a |(<ir  shai#  »»t 
it  and  no  more?"m 

It  1%  quite  plain  that,  in  our  present  o>t  iny,  thr  nurnt^r  *>f  idler*  ,tnd  p«  opl* 
employed  in  unprodutive  work  i*  *u<  h that  the  whole  hurdeti  of  providing  lor 
dim  need*  fall*  upon  a relatively  *rnal)  *e< non  of  the  population.  But  m a 
world  wfirrr  all  j>rodu<rd  and  no  work  wa*  wafted,  not  only  would  rvrry  ortr 
work  with  the  <ertain  hope  of  gaining  a due  share  of  wealth  by  hi*  work,  bin 
al*o  hr  could  not  mis*  his  due  shair  of  rr*t”.  and  thr  diarr  of  work  who  h 
ra<  li  would  have  to  do  would  l>r  but  small  1 I hr  re  would  no  longer  tie 
unnecessary  products,  the  machine*  would  no  longer  !*:  used  ,vfor  inttr 
profit-grinding  , Imji  ‘ simply  to  save  human  labour  and  wr  sitould  t><  nd  of 
all  tliosr  who  do  notfung,  as  well  at  of  the  *‘hu»y-id)r  jieoptr  ‘ 

One  cannot  help  notic  ing  how  cloir  Morris  * argument  i*  to  itiat  of  hngrl* 
in  Anh-JHihringi  even  m Us  trrininology 

I hr  working-day,  then,  would  t*c  short  and  »t  is  certain  th^t  ‘ muct>  work 
which  is  now  a torment,  would  be  easiJy  endurable  if  it  w^rr  much 
shortened”  " At  that  time  Morris  fixed  the  duration  .is  four  houj'  <1  day. 
and  thr  following  year,  when  he  drew  up  the  Manifesto  of  dir  Sex  iaii\t  League, 
hr  estimated  that  two  or  three  hours  would  suffice  “to  carry  on  the  r^rntiai 
work  of  the  world"  It  is  true  lhat  later  when  hr  and  Bax  wrote  their 
theoretical  handbook  on  sex  lalism  they  avoided  any  suih  definite  (and,  after 
.ill,  quite  arbitrary)  details  and  were  c ontent  to  refer  to  “shortness  c>f  hour*  u< 
proportion  to  the  stress  of  the  work 

In  any  case,  this  reduction  is  necessary,  not  only  l>ecause  socialism  makes  it 
materially  possible,  but  because  it  derives  from  another  right  possessed  by  the 
workers  “the  claim  for  education  involves  a claim  for  abundant  leisure”, 
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%%hH  ||  mHild  give  them  "time  (or  thought  \ '*  and  stimulate  thru  enthutw^ 

IV  leisure  whK  h S<*  iaiitm  above  all  things  amis  at  obtaining  lot  ihr 
* *!<«'  very  fhm g that  breeds  desire  desirr  tor  beauty  f„r 
knowledge  fur  morr  abundant  Mr.  in  short  M ** 

In  an  art  I r published  near  the  etvd  of  ho  life,  Morrtft  wrote 

%%r  should  h**e  90  muth  leisure  from  the  production  of  what  Air 
tailed  ut limes'.  tK^t  any  croup  of  profile  would  h avr  Insure  to  satisfy  ui 
craving*  lor  0h.1t  are  usualh  lookrd  on  as  super Huitirs.  such  as  wurkvol 
art  research  into  facts,  literature,  the  uropoilrd  beauts  oi  nature, 
matters  that  to  ms  mind  are  utilities  aJ*o\  113 

Hut  Morris  introduced  one  reservation  earls*  on  this  necessary  reduction  in 
the  length  Ihc  working  day  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  it  cannot  lie  achieved  at  the 
r \}*en*e  of  the  work  itself  or  more  exactly,  of  the  quality  and  nature  of  the 
w<*rs  4*  be  has  defined  and  extolled  it  Far  more,  in  order  that  work  may  re- 
main a jm  mrn  will  have  to  accept  certain  sacrifices 

It  we  mM  be  contented  in  a free  community  to  work  in  the  same 
hurried,  dirty.  disorderly , heaniess  wav  as  we  do  now,  we  might  shorten 
our  das  % ia*KHAr  snv  much  more  than  I suppose  we  shall  do  But  1) 
we  did  it  wouJd  mean  that  our  new -won  freedom  of  condition  would 
lease  us  listless  and  wretched,  if  not  anxious,  as  we  are  now,  which  I hold 
is  simply  impossible  V\c  should  be  contented  to  make  the  sacrifices 
necessary  for  raising  our  condition  to  the  standard  called  out  for  as 
dr*  cable  . v the  whole  community  Nor  only  so  We  should  individual)), 
be  emulous  to  sacrifice  quite  freely  still  more  of  our  time  and  our  ease 
towards  »he  raising  of  the  standard  of  life  Persons,  either  by  themselves 
or  associated  for  \o<  h purposes,  would  freely,  and  for  the  love  of  the  work 
and  f*x  tic  results  * stimulated  by  the  hope  of  the  pleasure  of  creation - 
produce  those  ornaments  of  life  for  the  serv  ice  of  all,  w hich  they  arc  now 
bribed  to  produce  <or  pretend  to  produce)  for  the  service  of  a few  rich 
men 

In  other  words,  to  make  communist  society  a “civilisation  of  leisure  , and 
trakr  leisure  the  otdy  aim  of  labour,  would  be  equivalent  to  perpetuating  the 
thro *.  « .\i  . ur>e  and  renoor,*  mg  the  happiness  of  life,  since  this  can  only  come 

front  week  itseM  If  we  rrfrarn  from  transforming  the  nature  of  the  occupation 
#*rif  and  »hmk  tmly  of  getting  nd  of  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  order  to  enjoy 
for  as  Jon«*p<*«bte  what  would  not  be  occupation,  what  son  of  life  would 
we  have* 

Shall  ail  we  can  do  with  it  be  to  shorten  the  hours  of  that  toil  to  the 
utmost,  that  the  hours  of  Jr. sure  may  be  long  beyond  what  men  used  to 
hope  f or  > and  what  then  thal)  we  do  with  the  leisure,  if  wc  say  that  all  toil 
t«  irksome*  Sh*lt  we  sleep  it  all  away  Ves,  and  nrvrr  wake  up  again,  I 
should  hope  in  that  case  ” ** 

If  we  replace  the  fear  of  dying  of  hunger  simply  by  a hope  of  acquiring  more 
*****  * the  hell  of  theologians  was  but  little  needed  Such  a vision  of  the 
future  is  only  possible  for  projde  who  cannot  see  beyond  the  present  In  fa<  t 
manua,  work  is  so  far  degraded  today  that  a learned,  thoughtful  and  humane 
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lh  ( in  *rt  forth  a\  an  ,1x10m  that  ho  man  will  work  except  to  earn  leisure 

' * ' shwTi*  reject*  ihi«  outlook  and  xteadfastly  vets  again*!  it  hi*  expectation  ol 
‘rk  th.it  will  Ik*  l*>th  joy  and  art  Me  attempt*  to  retolve  the  diltn  ulty  by 
rrlererx r to  hi*  own  experience 

"I  tried  to  think  what  would  happen  to  me  if  I were  forbidden  ordinary 
dailv  work,  and  I knew  that  I should  die  of  despair  and  weariness,  unless 
I could  straightway  take  to  something  else  whic  h I could  make  my  daily 
work  and  it  was  clear  to  me  that  I worked  not  in  the  least  in  the  world 
for  the  sake  of  earning  leisure  by  it.  but  partly  driven  by  the  fear  of  star- 
vation or  disgrace,  and  partly,  and  even  a very  great  deal,  because  I love 
the  wotk  itself  and  as  for  my  leisure  wrll  I had  to  conies*  that  part  of  it  1 
do  indeed  spend  a*  a dog  does  - in  contemplation,  let  us  say,  and  like  tt 
well  enough:  but  part  of  it  also  ] spend  in  work  which  work  gives  me  just 
as  much  pleasure  as  my  bread-earning  work  - neither  more  nor  less,  and 
therefore  could  be  no  bribe  or  hope  for  my  work-a-day  houts. 

Then  next  I turned  my  thoughts  to  my  friends  mere  artists,  and 
therefore,  you  know,  la/y  people  by  prescriptive  right  1 found  that  the 
one  thing  they  enjoyed  was  their  work,  and  that  their  only  idea  of  happy 
leisure  was  other  work,  just  as  valuable  to  the  world  as  their  work-a-day 
work:  they  only  differed  from  me  in  liking  the  dog-like  leisure  less  and 
the  man-like  labour  more  than  I do.” 

We  know  what  to  think  about  this  last  assertion'  Sparling  reports  with  awe 
that  he  “held  that  he  was  idling  while  doing  that  which  would  have  exhausted 
any  other  man  I have  ever  known”. 12  We  must  keep  this  phenomenal  energy 
in  mind  if  we  are  going  to  assess  other  remarks  of  Morris  at  their  true  value 
“In  good  truth/*  he  said,  “the  amusement  which  amuses  me  most  is  a quiet 
time  without  immediate  anxiety,  in  which  I can  go  on  with  my  work  free  from 
disturbance.  ”,BI 

Morris  knew  very  well,  and  more  than  once  said,  that  he  enjoyed  a privileg- 
ed position  and  that  very'  few  men  had  his  opportunities  of  devoting  themselves 
to  an  occupation  which  would  absorb  them  and  satisfy  them  so  totally  But  he 
had  no  hesitation  over  quoting  his  own  example,  since  work  will  one  day 
become  a joy  and  an  art  for  everyone,  and  the  age-old  opposition  between  a joy 
and  an  art  for  everyone,  and  the  age-old  opposition  between  work  and  leisure 
will  lie  finally  abolished  Then  men  will  no  longer  seek  pleasure  in  “unproduc- 
tive energy  - energy  put  forth  in  games  and  sports”.  Continually  changing 
productive  work,  performed  lovingly  all  the  time,  will  more  and  more  fill  their 
leisure  Is  not  the  existence  described  in  yews  j rorti  Nowhere  a life  of  leisure  led 
by  happy  people  who  enjoy  their  many  activities?  Much  mote  a great  deal  of 
the  best  work  done  would  be  done  in  the  leisure  time  of  men  relieved  from  any 
anxiety  as  to  their  livelihood**. 

Morris  underlines  the  psychological  importance  which  the  free  chon  e of  oc- 
cupation. as  much  as  its  diversity,  would  then  have  tven  in  present-day  socie- 
ty. the  distinction  between  work  and  leisure  is  often  a false  one,  it  is,  in  reality, 
a distinction  between  the  work  one  is  obliged  to  do  and  that  which  one  freely 
undertakes,  “The  one  aim  of  all  people  before  our  time,”  say's  Dick,  “was  to 
avoid  work,  or  at  least  they  thought  it  was,  so  of  course  the  work  which  their 
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daily  life  forced  them  to  do,  scorned  more  like  work  than  that  which  th'v  * 
to  choose  for  themselves.”  n‘  Morris  never  tired  of  quoting  the  exam^T^ 
Tom  Sawyer  finding  volunteers  to  paint  the  fence  without  any  difficulty 
declared  the  ruse  to  be  worthy  of  Odysseus,  fie  regarded  it  as  a ‘'little  lessors 
economics”  and  the  clearest  demonstration  of  the  fallacious  character* irf 
arguments  put  forward  against  him.  n2  The  lesson  was  not  forgotten  in  \r, 
from  Nowhere,  for  “at  last  under  the  guise  of  pleasure  that  was  not  suppose  •„ 
be  work,  work  that  was  pleasure  began  to  push  out  the  mechanical  toil” 


* 


0 0 


Morris's  joy  in  work  is  of  materialist  inspiration  It  is  a natural  form  of  energy 
both  of  living  matter  and  of  inorganic  matter,  and  for  Morns  nature  is  an  oh 
jective  fact  and  no  longer  the  divine  image  dear  to  Ruskm  In  one  of  hn  very 
earliest  lectures,  given  in  1879,  he  exclaimed,  in  praise  of  thr  pleasured  ai 
tivity: 


A most  kind  gift  is  this  of  nature,  since  all  men,  nay,  if  seems  all  things 
too,  must  labour;  . . . not  only  does  the  dog  take  pleasure  in  hunting,  and 
the  horse  in  running,  and  the  bird  in  flying,  but  so  natural  does  the  idea 
seem  to  us,  that  we  imagine  to  ourselves  that  the  earth  and  the  very 
elements  rejoice  in  doing  their  appointed  work;  and  the  poets  have  told 
us  of  the  spring  meadows  smiling,  of  the  exultation  of  the  fire,  of  the 
countless  Jaughrer  of  the  sea.  ” 134 


Up  to  his  very  last  years  he  uses  the  same  language  and  repeats  the  same  im- 
ages in  the  serious  pages  of  his  handbook  of  socialism,  adding  that  remains  of 
primitive  ornaments  bear  witness  to  the  pleasure  experienced  by  savage  man 
in  obtaining  his  food.  IJ^  Certainly  nature  gives  us  nothing  for  nothing,  and  oui 
subsistence  demands  a steady  effort,  but  we  may  wonder  if  she  dor^  not 
us  some  compensation  for  this  compulsion  to  labour,  since  certainly  in  other 
matters  she  takes  care  to  make  the  acts  necessary  to  the  continuance  uNife  in 
the  individual  and  the  race  not  only  endurable,  but  even  pleasurable 
natural  compensation  does  exist  Exploitation  in  class  society  h.i»  made  ut 
forget  it,  but  some  day  we  shall  have  to  relearn  how  to  enjoy  our  life  s produ> 
tive  activities  “just  as  Nature  makes  pleasant  the  exercise  of  the  netrv^f' 
functions  of  sentient  beings ”n  All  living  creatures  experience  pleasure  in 
exerting  their  energy’,  and , “even  beasts  rejoice  in  being  lithe  and  swill  and 
strong'’. .And  for  us.  too,  is  not  “that  mysterious  bodily  pleasure  which foes 
with  the  deft  exercise  of  the  bodily  powers ” ,iv  an  indispensible  element  of 
labour?  This  feeling , which  Morris  experienced  intensely,  had  fundamental 
importance  and  value  for  him,  for,  in  two  lectures  delivered  in  the  same  year 
he  expresses  it  in  identical  words,  adding,  in  the  second  of  them,  this  set 
clearer  expression  of  it. 


“As  to  the  unreasoning,  sensuous  pleasure  in  handiwork,  I believe  in 
good  sooth  that  h has  more  power  of  getting  rough  and  strenuous  work 
out  of  men,  even  as  things  go,  than  most  people  imagine  At  am  rate  it 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  production  of  ail  art  w inch  cannot  exist  with,**, 
it  even  in  its  feeblest  and  rudest  form  ” 40 


"From  Et+ry  On*  According  to  hi<  Atnhtiti  ” 371 

C>nc  rec  urrenf  objection  that  Morris  <amc  up  against  in  the  <»>ur*r  of  his 
militant  life  wat  thr  suggestion  that  socialism  would  encourage  la/mc>>  What 
irx entive  would  there  f>e  to  work  in  an  egalitarian  society  ? Would  not  compul- 
uon  he  essential  f Once  again,  these  questions  were  put.  even  by  those  obfec- 
imc  in  g«*>d  faith,  with  a complete  ignorance  of  the  Marxist  thews  of  iwo 
\s  w r have  seen  Morris  never  denied  that  compulsion  would  !**  nrtes- 
var>  in  some  cases  during  the  first  stage,  and  that  a State  apparatus  some* 
times  repressive,  would  l>e  inevitable  For  reasons  which  I have  analysed,  he  did 
not  dwell  .11  great  length  upon  these  mid-way  prospe«  ts.  and  his  interest  was 
wholly  < entred  upon  the  second  stage,  that  of  communism  A chapter  of  prime 
importanc  e in  \Vm  * /mm  .Non herr  is  entitled  "On  th*  l jack  of  trkrnttr*  to  mo 

( -rufnumtt  Vo,  * tty'  It  is  strange  that  Monsieur  \ ictor  Dufxint.  continuing  the 
mistranslation  of  the  first  and  disastrous  translator  into  French.  P Iwi 
Civ*snai*  should  have  rendered  this  title,  in  his  bilingual  edition,  as  ‘/V 
i'A*.  0 d l-iutttfi'm  dan j unt  loculi  tommunnu"  Admittedly,  Morris  considers 
that  emulation  in  working  for  the  common  good  would  supply  the  place  of 
competition  as  an  incentive”  But  emulation  is  only  one  of  these  incentives, 
and  the  writer  dors  not  appear  to  attach  enormous  importance  to  it  In  tact 
the  phrase  I have  just  quoted  is  the  only  definite  reference  ol  this  nature  that  1 
have  tjeen  able  to  find  in  all  his  writings  Morris’s  chief  concern  was  to  make 
his  contradictors  understand  what  the  real  stimulus  to  work  would  fie.  the  es- 
sential stimulus  in  the  world  of  the  future  Not  only  is  this  chapter  a reply  to 
this  question,  but  the  whole  of  the  story*  and,  one  can  say  without  exaggera- 
tion the  whole  erf  his  work,  is  the  answer. 

In  the  minds  of  most  people,  the  problem  is  posed  in  a false  perspective  **ln 
i.u  t i l*e  Kiras  on  the  subject  of  thr  reward  of  lalniur  in  the  future  are  founded 
on  it*  position  in  the  present  ”, 14  and  Morris  explains 

I he  often  expressed  fear  of  mere  idleness  falling  upon  us  when  the 
l**«e  supplied  by  the  present  hierarchy  of  compulsion  is  withdrawn,  is  a 
f«  .»r  which  is  but  generated  by  the  burden  of  excessive  and  repulsive 
Labour,  whu  h most  of  us  have  to  bear  at  present . ” 14' 

Ihr  only  inc  entive  which  exists  today  ii,  in  fact,  “the  fear  of  ruin  and  rtar- 
v. it  ion  Society  says  to  the  worker  'fcI)o  this  work  which  blind  chance  has  ap- 
portioned to  you,  or  else  go  to  the  workhouse  or  die.**  144  So  he  is  obliged  to 
aicept  monotonous,  distasteful,  exhausting  work  in  order  not  to  starve,  and 
the  only  ideal  for  him  to  aspire  to  is  “to  succeed  . that  is,  to  be  placed  in  a 
position  where  he  shall  not  have  to  exercise  his  energies".  his  reward  will  then 
be  “the  boredom  erf  satiety". 145 

In  communist  society,  these  cruel  goads  will  have  ceased  to  harass  man 
V\hai  will  replace  them?  Truly,  Morris  does  not  fall  into  denwig«>gy  V\ork  will 
remain  a natural  and  imperative  necessity  Nature  wdis  all  men  either  to 
work  or  starve’*. ,4%  But  this  demand  will  no  longer  be  irksome  when  men  are 
no  longer  working  for  the  profits  of  an  exploiting  class,  but  lor  themsehes.  no 
longer  in  order  to  avoid  starvation,  but  continually  to  increase  tbeir  well-be- 
ing. no  longer  to  expiate  some  ongmal  sin.  but  to  derive  satislactiori  Irom  the 
work  itself  “to  the  incentive  of  necessity  to  labour  should  be  added  the  me  en- 
liven of  pleasure  and  interest  in  the  work  itself  *. 14  Then  the  incentive  will  be 
spontaneous  and  will  not  have  to  be  accompanied  by  any  pressure  ol  compul- 
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sion  or  any  pecuniary  interest  Blackbirds  do  not  have  to  be  paid  to  sing  ai 
top  of  their  voices  in  the  softness  of  summer.14*  In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  w * 
had  not  yet  become  the  torment  it  is  in  capitalist  times,  the  pay  of  the  be* 
workers  was  very  little  above  average,  “and  did  they  do  their  work  the  wor* 
for  this  approach  to  equality  / did  they  neglect  it  because  they  were  not  bribed 
into  excellence?**  * The  artistic  excellence  of  their  work  “was  not  venal”: 

“Those  poor  wretches  w'ho  had  skill  and  taste  beyond  their 
fellow- workmen,  and  who  in  consequence  had  pleasanter  work  than 
they,  had  to  put  up  with  a very  moderate  additional  wage,  and  in  some 
cases  with  nothing  additional  . . . We  can  appeal  to  the  witness  of  those 
lovely  works  still  left  to  us,  whose  unknow  n,  unnamed  creators  were  con- 
tent to  give  them  to  the  world,  with  little  more  extra  wages  than  what 
their  pleasure  in  their  work  and  their  sense  of  usefulness  in  it  might 
bestow  on  them  ” ,st‘ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Morris *s  personal  temperament  and  his  passion 
for  work  carried  him  a long  way  in  this  direction  and  he  would  perhaps  have 
found  it  difficult  to  understand  the  problems  of  involving  people  that  currentlv 
arise  in  various  socialist  countries,  ready  as  he  was  to  admit  the  inevitable 
difficulties  of  the  first  stage.  He  himself  was  incapable  of  sparing  effort,  and 
anyone  w orking  w ith  him  had  a hard  job  to  keep  pace;  his  assistant  experienc- 
ed, says  Sparling,  “a  strain  he  had  never  felt,  and  could  therefore  neither 
realize  nor  fully  sympathize  with".  1 MackaiTs  biography  is  an  impressive 
balance  sheet  of  achievements,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  diagnosis  of  the 
doctors,  who  declared  that  when  he  died  “the  disease  is  simply  being  William 
Morris,  and  having  done  more  work  than  most  ten  men  It  is  true  that,  in 
his  own  words,  stopping  work  for  him  meant  dying  and  on  no  account 
would  he  have  done  so,  even  had  he  been  able.  1 Scawen  Blunt  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  “he  had  no  thought  for  anything  or  person,  including  himself,  but 
only  for  the  work  he  had  in  hand”,  which  is  probably  exaggerated  (Blunt  s 
evidence  is  not,  as  a rule,  very'  trustworthy),  but  it  expresses  an  undeniable 
tendency.  it  iS6 

Idleness  was  intolerable  to  him:  “work  without  endeavour  is  dull  , he 
declared  in  a lecture,  and  he  used  to  say  to  his  friends:  “It  is  rest  that  kills  men, 
not  work”. 1 Apostrophising  his  listeners  during  another  lecture,  he 
exclaimed. 

“No.  I cannot  suppose  there  is  anybody  here  who  would  think  it  either 
a good  life,  or  an  amusing  one,  to  sit  with  one  s hands  before  one  doing 
nothing  - to  live  like  a gentleman,  as  fools  call  it  ” 

To  his  mind,  there  was  a sort  of  curse  involved  in  lack  of  effort  In  this 
respect,  a curious  episode  in  one  of  his  last  romantic  stories,  7 he  11  ater  oj  the 
Wondrous  Ides,  is  very  revealing.  The  heroine  Birdalone  is  travelling,  in  her 
enchanted  skiff,  across  a strange  lake  dotted  with  accursed  islands,  one  of 
which  is  called  “the  Isle  of  Increase  Unsought”.  Three  maiden s are  held  cap- 
five  there  by  a wicked  witch  and  tell  Birdalone  that  “here  everything  waxeth  of 
itself  w ithout  tillage,  or  sow  ing,  or  reaping,  or  any  kind  of  tending;  and  whatso 
we  nerd  of  other  matters  the  mistress  taketh  it  for  us  from  out  of  her  Wonder- 
coffer,  or  suffered!  us  to  take  it  for  ourselves”.  Held  undei  her  spell , they  live  in 
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the  island  “in  lazy  sorrow  and  shameful  case”.  When  Birdalone  comes  larc  to 
f icc  with  the  witch,  she  declares  that  she  can  see  that  she  has  t ome  into  the 
House  of  Death”. ,s*  Similarly,  to  the  people  of  News  from  jStnvhere  idleness 
seems  an  incomprehensible  phenomenon,  a sickness  which  is.  moreover, 
characterised  by  ugliness  and  is  known  by  odd  names.  "Fancy  people  not  lik- 
jng  to  work!”  exclaims  Dick  in  astonishment,  it's  too  ridiculous.”  The 
visitor  laughs  with  him  “for  company’s  sake,  but  from  the  teeth  outward  only, 
for  / saw  nothing  funny  in  people  not  liking  to  work,  as  you  may  well 
imagine  ”^’  The  coercive  pressures  of  civilisation,  adding  to  the  distasteful 
nature  of  the  work,  are  replaced  by  the  spontaneous  stimulus  of  the  work  itself, 
once  more  in  keeping  with  man’s  deepest  needs.  So  one  can  see  how  ridiculous 
it  would  be  to  have  a system  to  recompense  an  outstanding  worker  in  order  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  his  labour.  ITie  proposal  would  contain  its  own  rebuttal, 
for  “that  will  be  the  last  thing  he  will  thank  you  for”. 16 1 Not  only  would 
idleness  then  seem  to  be  a sickness,  but  it  would  also  be  considered  shameful, 
“shirking  work  would  be  felt  to  be  as  much  of  a disgrace  then  to  an  ordinary 
man  as  a cowardice  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  is  now  to  an  officer  in  the 
army  Again,  such  a sentiment  could  only  be  current  during  the  first  stage 
(I  believe  that  it  is  certainly  to  be  understood  in  this  sense  in  the  context  of  the 
Manifesto  of  the  Socialist  League):  in  communist  society,  work  will  no  longer 
even  need  to  be  considered  a matter  of  honour.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
never  for  a moment  did  Morris  imagine  the  possibility  of  there  existing  “anti- 
social beings  who  avoid  all  labour  and  live  parasitically  upon  the 
community. 

1 he  sentiment  of  honour,  as  a stimulus,  is  in  fact  very  rarely  invoked  by 
Morris,  and  he  only  envisages  relying  upon  it  when  there  is  a question  of  doing 
disagreeable,  but  necessary,  tasks.  64  He  attaches  great  importance  to  the 
esteem  in  wrhich  the  good  worker  will  be  held  by  public  opinion 

I he  pleasure  which  an  artist,  that  is  a free  workman,  feels  in  his 
labour,  is  made  up  of  these  three  things,  variety,  hope  of  excellence  and 
self-respect  and  the  feelings  of  those  who  receive  his  work  with  due  sym- 
pathy may  be  expressed  by  the  corresponding  words,  surprise,  pleasure 
and  gratitude;  and,  believe  me,  the  knowledge  that  ones  work  will  be  so 
received  is  a reward  which  the  greatest  man  cannot  afford  to  fall  short  of, 
and  which  the  humblest  cannot  be  deprived  of  without  suffering  grievous 
wrong.”16' 

Another  stimulus  will  be  the  sense  of  being  useful  to  ones  fellow',  making 
only  things  that  will  be  of  use  to  him.  both  in  their  quality  and  their  purpose 
“it  is  a fact  past  discussion  that  as  soon  as  things  worth  doing  are  made,  the  in- 
tellect, the  skill,  the  artistic  feeling  of  the  makers  are  called  out  by  their 
production”. u * This  love  of  efficiency  will  be  closely  intertwined  w ith  the  feel- 
ing of  brotherhood  and  solidarity,  which  will  be  the  dominant  characteristic  of 
the  new  society. 

This  constant  communion  will  show  in  the  heart  of  the  work-process  itself, 
and  will  give  it  fresh  impetus.  The  abolition  of  manufacturing  secrets,  diversity 
of  occupation,  an  interested  knowledge  of  all  kinds  of  activity  “would  foster  a 
general  interest  in  work,  and  in  the  realities  of  life,  which  would  surely  tend  to 
elevate  labour  and  create  a standard  of  excellence  in  manufacture,  which  in  its 
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turn  would  breed  a strong  motive  towards  exertion  in  the  workers’*  *' 

But  no  external  motive  will  really  be  needed:  "the  true  incentive  to 
and  happy  labour  is  and  must  be  pleasure  in  the  work  itself  *.  [\  wj|)  ul 

a "faithful  daily  companion*', 1 that  one  will  always  look  forward”* 
encountering:  "every  worthy  work  done  and  delighted  in  by  maker  and  Us)° 
begets  a longing  for  more"  That  is  the  central  theme  of  Am*  from  Aowho, 
and  old  Hammond  explains  it  a length  to  the  visitor:  "all  the  work  that  wr  do 
is  an  exercise  of  the  mind  and  body  more  or  less  pleasant  to  be  done:  so  that  in- 
stead  of  avoiding  work  everybody  seeks  it”  1 its  reward,  he  exclaims,  is  “the 
reward  of  c reation.  Ilte  wages  which  God  gets,  as  people  might  have  said  time 
agone* , and,  to  mock  the  visitor  s insistence  in  asking  what  possible  stimulus 
to  work  there  can  be  in  communist  society,  he  adds: 

"If  vou  are  going  to  ask  to  be  paid  for  the  pleasure  of  creation,  which  is 
w hat  excellence  in  w'ork  means,  the  next  thing  we  shall  hear  of  w ill  be  a 
bill  sent  in  for  the  begetting  of  children.’'  1 2 

VV  e are  in  the  presence,  then,  of  a radical  transformation  both  of  work  and  of 
the  worker  Engels  provided  a presentiment  of  this  when  he  wrote  that  work 
"is  the  primary  basic  condition  for  all  human  existence,  and  this  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that,  in  a sense,  we  have  to  say  that  labour  created  man  himself’  It  is 
not  time  wasted  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  Morris’s  conception  of  work, 
despite  all  tendentious  assertions  to  the  contrary,  is  on  ail  points  in  conformit\ 
w ith  Marxist  thinking,  and  in  the  famous  passage  from  the  Critiqur  of  the  Gotha 
Programme , (which  I quoted  earlier1'4 ) and  the  contents  of  which  were  probably 
know  n to  Morris,  Marx  referred  to  "a  higher  phase  of  communist  society 
after  labour  has  become  not  merely  a means  to  live  but  is  itself  the  first  necessi- 
ty of  living". 1 

I’his  thought  saturates  the  whole  of  Morris’s  utopia  Much  more,  he  fears  a 
future  famine  of  work. 

"It  is  probable  that  in  a community  where  all  worked  and  where  no 
work  was  wasted,  the  amount  of  necessary  work  would  be  so  small  for 
each  person  that  people  would  rather  seek  for  work  in  which  to  occupy 
their  energies  pleasantly  than  desire  to  shirk  it. ” 1 6 

This  fear  is  repeatedly  expressed  by  the  people  in  News  from  Aowhtre, 
sometimes  taking  the  form  of  a real  feeling  of  anxiety:  "there  is  a kind  of  fear 
growing  up  amongst  us  that  we  shall  one  day  be  short  of  work  ”.  When  Dick 
offers  to  ac  t as  guide  for  the  visitor,  and  the  latter  hesitates  to  upset  his  work, 
he  replies  that  he  will  have  no  trouble  over  finding  a substitute;  "It  will  give 
me  an  opportunity,"  he  says,  "of  doing  a good  turn  to  a friend  of  mine,  who 
wants  to  take  up  my  work  here  ".  ‘ * So  he  asks  the  young  weaver,  who  is  quite 
delighted,  and  he  says  slyly  to  him:  "If  you  find  it  too  much,  there  is  George 
Bright  ling  on  the  look-out  for  a stroke  of  w'ork,  and  he  lives  close  handy  to 
you  . As  they  are  crossing  London  in  their  carriage,  Dick  is  happy  to  see 
the  children  camping  in  Kensington  wood.  "Apart  from  the  other  pleasures  of 
it,  it  gives  them  a little  rough  work,  which  I am  sorry  to  sav  is  getting 
somewhat  scarce  for  these  last  fifty  years  ” t$0  He  is  clearly  obsessed  by  this 
worry  After  acquiring  his  tobacco  pouch  and  pipe,  the  visitor  expresses  sur- 
prise that  so  much  care  should  have  gone  into  the  production  of  such  articles 
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“As  work  is  somewhat  scarce,”  explains  Dick,  "or  we  are  afraid  it  may  be.  folk 
do  not  discourage  this  kind  of  petty  work.”  ,h  I*he  communal  workshop 
where  pottery  and  glass  are  made  provokes  similar  remarks  on  his  part  Hr 
observes  with  a smile  that  they  will  always  be  assured  of  pleasant  work  there, 
“for  however  much  care  you  take  of  such  goods,  break  they  will,  one  day  or 
another,  so  there  is  always  plenty  to  do  That  the  British  Museum 
building,  regarded  as  very  ugly,  has  not  yet  been  demolished  and  rebuilt  is  on 
account  of  fear  of  damage  to  its  precious  collections,  but.  “if  work  really  does 
set  scarce  we  may  yet  do  so”  1 ' However,  - and  here  we  meet  our  Morris 
again  - in  the  field  of  architecture  and  building  the  danger  seems  much  less 
imminent.  “Indeed  I do  think,”  says  the  young  man,  “that  the  energies  of 
mankind  are  chiefly  of  use  to  them  for  such  work;  for  in  that  direction  I can  see 
no  end  to  the  work,  while  in  many  others  a limit  does  seem  possible  ‘‘  ,M 
Which  does  not  prevent  the  girl  who  models  for  Mistress  Philippa,  who  is 
feverishly  sculpting  the  ornamentation  on  the  new  house  being  built  by  the 
Obstinate  Refusers,  from  remonstrating  with  her  in  this  way:  “If  you  gobble 
up  your  work  like  that  you  will  soon  have  none  to  do;  and  what  will  become  of 
you  then?” 

Impressed  by  these  fears,  the  visitor  asks  old  Hammond  whether  he  con- 
siders such  pessimism  justified.  “No,”  replies  the  old  man,  “I  do  not.  and  I 
will  tell  you  why;  it  is  each  man’s  business  to  make  his  own  work  pleasanter 
and  pleasanter,  which  of  course  tends  towards  raising  the  standards  of  ex- 
cellence, as  no  man  enjoys  turning  out  work  which  is  not  a credit  to  him,  and 
also  to  greater  deliberation  in  turning  it  out ; and  there  is  such  a vast  number  of 
things  which  can  be  treated  as  w'orks  of  art,  that  this  alone  gives  employment 
to  a host  of  deft  people.”  The  preoccupation  with  quantity  in  production  will 
be  replaced,  then,  by  a growing  preoccupation  with  quality.  Science,  adds  old 
Hammond,  will,  moreover,  offer  man  possibilities  as  vast  as  those  ol  art. 

“Again,”  he  adds,  “as  more  and  more  of  pleasure  is  imported  into 

work,  I think  we  shall  take  up  kinds  of  work  which  produce  desirable 

wares,  but  which  we  gave  up  because  we  could  not  carry  them  on 

pleasantly.” 

A point  of  some  interest,  because  it  indicates,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
question  of  pleasure  in  work  is  not  settled  once  and  for  all  in  a dogmatic 
fashion,  and,  on  the  other,  that  Morris’s  utopia  is  not  frozen  in  time,  but  opens 
upon  further  developments.  The  last  thought  expressed  by  the  old  man  is  no 
less  interesting  “It  is  only  in  parts  of  Europe,”  he  says,  “which  are  more  ad- 
vanced than  the  rest  of  the  world  that  you  will  hear  this  talk  of  a fear  of  a 
work-famine.”  It  is  striking  to  observe  that  Morris,  twenty-five  years  ahead, 
gives  a first  expression  to  the  Leninist  idea  of  unequal  development  Not 
without  a degree  of  ferocity,  he  foresees  that  the  Lnited  States  will  lor  a long 
time  be  a centre  of  mechanical  “civilization”,  becoming  “a  stinking 
dust-heap”,  and  that  the  Americans  will  have  great  difficulty  in  “gradually 
making  a dwelling-place”  after  they  have  made  their  revolution  Old  Ham- 
mond’s opinion  is  that  it  will  be  Great  Britain's  mission  to  export  beauty  to 
them,  and  that  is  one  of  the  solutions  he  puts  forward  to  offset  an  eventual 
shortage  of  the  labour  w hich  will  have  become  the  basic  joy  of  existence  and  its 
own  stimulus. 
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The  aim  of  ihc  new  society  will  l>r  “the  satisfac  tion  of  the  wants  of  everybody 
in  thr  community  in  return  for  the  exercise  of  their  faculties  for  the  benefit  of 
the  < ommunity  < h as  the  formula  of  us  Communists  has  it  To  everyone  accor- 
ding to  his  needs, from  every  one  according  to  his  capacities.'*  ‘ All  will  equally 
enjov  the  fruits  of  collective  labour,  but  it  could  by  no  means  be  equality  in 
penury  Such  a conception,  possible  in  the  days  of  Babeuf,  has  no  further 
justification  since  the  concentration  of  industry  and  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  the  productive  forces  In  our  days,  the  worker  “working  as  hr  must, 
sen  lally.  . . can  produce  more  than  will  keep  him  alive  and  in  fair  condition; 

his  capac  ity  of  producing  these  extras  has  gone  on  increasing  fastrr  and 
faster,  till  today  one  man  will  weave,  for  instance,  as  much  cloth  in  a week  as 
will  clothe  a whole  village  for  years."  Right  now,  “in  every  civili/ed  country  at 
least  there  is  plenty  for  all  - is,  or  at  any  rate  might  be.  Even  with  labour  so 
misdirec  ted  as  it  is  at  present,  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  wealth  we  have 
would  make  all  people  comparatively  comfortable;  but  that  is  nothing  to  thr 
wealth  we  might  have  if  labour  were  not  misdirected. 

For  Morris  as  for  Marx,  one  will  only  be  able  to  speak  of  communism  when 
“all  the  springs  of  co-operative  wealth  are  gushing  more  freely”.  ‘ Henceforth 
it  is  a question  of  an  achievable  dream,  and  no  longer  one  of  the  fantastic 
utopias  of  a mediaeval  world,  haunted  by  famine,  imagining  a Land  of 
Cockaigne,  all  upside-down  (what  A L.  Morton  calls  “topsy-turveydont  ), 
with  “little  pigs  running  about  with  knives  and  forks  stuck  in  their  ba<  ks  cry- 
ing ‘Who’ll  eat  mr1’  " 4 The  plenty  of  communist  society  will  not  be  a figment 
of  the  mind,  or  a paradox  of  black  humour,  hut  a normal  consequence,  not 
only  of  a hitherto  unforeseeable  progress  in  the  forc  es  of  produc  tion,  which,  in 
the  end,  shatters  an  outmoded  way  of  production, s but  also  of  the  revolution 
liberating  these  forces,  abolishing  social  classes,  transforming  the  nature  of 
labour  and  of  man  himself.  T his  plenty  is  slow  in  establishing  itself  throughout 
the  first  phase,  because  socialist  society  must  raise  the  level  of  life  of  all  its 
citizens  at  the  same  time,  and  old  Hammond,  one  hundred  and  five  years  old, 
recalls  that  in  his  youth  “we  were  not  so  assured  of  peace  and  continuous  plen- 
ty as  we  are  now  ’,*  but  little  by  little  it  turned  into  thr  triumphant  reality 
which  marked  the  arrival  of  the  higher  stage,  which  Morris  describes  in  Nines 
from  A otvhrre. 

It  is  apparent  in  the  first  words  which  the  visitor  hears  from  Dick  s lips, 
when  he  carelessly  remarks  that  “we  don't  want  salmon  every  day  of  the 
season"  It  is  displayed  in  the  procession  of  carts  laden  w ith  foodstuffs  being 
brought  to  the  markets  where  everyone  comes  to  take  what  he  needs,  again 
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Dirk  remark*  that  “this  is  not  one  of  our  busty  day*'1  ' The  visitor  is  baffled  by 
,i  hundred  illuminating  detail*  Why  worry  about  having  left  something  at 
home,  someone  says  to  him,  when  one  < an  replace  it  in  any  market  ' Her* 
terrified  at  the  idea  of  losing  the  wonderful  pipe,  ornamented  with  gold  and 
jewels,  which  Inis  just  been  selec  ted  for  him.  “What  will  n matter  it  you  do  ?”  is 
the  reply.  “Somebody  i*  sure  to  find  it,  and  he  will  use  it,  and  you  can  get 
another.”1"  And  then,  trying  to  explain  why  he  thinks  it  too  pretty  lor  him  to 
dare  use  it,  he  remarks  that  it  is  “too  valuable  for  its  use,  perhaps”,  but  the 
comment  is  totally  incomprehensible  to  his  companion.  He  is  further* 
surprised  when  his  new  pouch  is  filled  with  an  excellent  latakia,  with  no  fuss 
such  as  weighing  it  and  obviously  with  no  question  of  payment  Similarly, 
during  the  carriage-ride  which  takes  him  to  the  British  Museum,  boys  and 
girls  with  baskets  several  times  offer  fruit  to  the  travellers.1  But  the  most 
lasting  astonishment  comes  from  the  restrained  sumptuousness  of  the  clothing. 
The  visitor  might  have  regarded  the  Golden  Dustman  a*  an  isolated  ec  centric, 
but  the  sight  of  the  strollers  in  thr  streets  of  London  belies  that  lirsi  impres- 
sion, and  he  wonders  how  they  can  afford  such  luxury,  drawing  Clara's  tart 

reply: 

“Of  course  we  can  afford  it,  or  else  we  shouldn’t  do  it.  It  would  be  easy 
enough  to  say,  we  will  only  spend  our  labour  on  making  our  clothes  com- 
fortable, but  we  don’t  choose  to  stop  there.  Why  do  you  find  fault  with 
us  ? Does  it  seem  to  you  as  if  we  starved  ourselves  of  food  in  order  to  make 
ourselves  fine  c lothes?”  14 

The  phraseology  of  these  tantalising  descriptions  sometimes  recalls  that  of 
The  Earthly  Paradise,  but  what  a distance  has  been  travelled  from  poetic 
nostalgia  to  reasoned  utopia!  And  how  detailed  utopia  has  become  since  the 
prophec  ies  of  John  Ball  in  his  sermon  at  the  foot  of  the  c ross 

“What  else  shall  ye  lark  when  ye  lack  masters?  Ye  shall  not  lac  k for 
the  fields  ye  have  tilled,  nor  the  houses  ye  have  built,  not  the  cloth  ye 
have  woven,  all  these  shall  be  yours,  and  whafso  ye  will  of  all  the  earth 
bearcth  . . !”‘5 

The  memory  of  the  poverty  of  other  times  has  been  completely  wiped  away 
and  the  very  word  has  lost  all  meaning.  When  the  visitor  is  surprised  at  no 
longer  finding  any  trace  of  rural  hardship,  and  not  finding  any  poor  folk 
anywhere,  Dick  docs  not  understand  what  the  world  “poor”  means,  and  take  s 
lus  companion  to  be  speaking  of  those  who  feel  “poorly”,  which  gives  rise  to  an 
exchange  of  remarks  at  cross-purposes. 16  Kvery  year,  on  the  hr.%1  of  May,  there 
is  a commemorative  festival  where  the  Last  Lnd  used  to  be.  in  which  a girl  gar- 
landed with  flowers  rec  ites  old  poems  such  as  'Diomas  Hood’s  &>ng  of  the  Shirt, 
and  for  old  Hammond  it  is  very  moving  “to  hear  the  terrible  words  of  threaten- 
ing and  lamentation  coming  from  her  sweet  and  beautiful  lips,  and  she  un- 
conscious of  their  real  meaning  . and  to  think  that  all  the  time  she  does  not 
understand  what  it  is  all  about  - a tragedy  grown  inconceivable  to  bet  and  her 
listeners”. 1 

Similarly,  in  the  comedy  of  socialist  propaganda,  The  Tahiti  Turned,  or 
Nupkins  Awakened , the  young  heroine,  Mary  Pinch,  exclaims  after  the 
revolution: 
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“Just  to  think  that  my  last-born  child  will  not  know  what  to  hr  |JOOr 
meant;  and  nobody  will  ever  be  able  to  make  him  understand  it."  '* 

William  Morris  never  stopped  reverting  to  this  theme.  I will  be  content  with 
this  extract  from  one  of  his  more  important  utopian  lectures: 

“The  first  of  all  my  visions,  and  that  which  colours  all  my  others,  is  of 
a day  . . . when  the  words  poor  and  rich,  though  they  will  still  be  found  in 
our  dictionaries,  will  have  lost  their  old  meaning;  which  will  have  to  be 
explained  with  care  by  great  men  of  the  analytical  kind,  spending  much 
time  and  many  words  over  the  job,  and  not  succeeding  in  the  end  in  mak- 
ing people  do  more  than  pretend  to  understand  them/’  ,f 

In  fact  the  contrast  is  too  great  between  the  abundance  of  future  times  and 
the  “artificial  famine”  maintained  by  the  rule  of  profit,  which  today  is  regard- 
ed as  normal  and  which  “would  have  long  disappeared’  Exploitation  having 
been  abolished,  “the  worker  will  have  all  that  he  produces,  and  not 
be  fleeced  at  all”.21  And  along  with  “artificial  famine”,  mutual  suspicion 
and  fear  will  also  have  disappeared.  Which  is  why  the  men  of  communist 
society  will  consider  that  “the  best  way  of  avoiding  the  waste  of  labour 
would  be  to  allow  every  man  to  take  what  he  needed  from  the  common 
store,  since  he  would  have  no  temptation  or  opportunity  of  doing  anything 
with  a greater  proportion  than  he  really  needed  for  his  personal  use 
and  so,  adds  Morris,  all  danger  of  bureaucracy  will  be  avoided.  ' 

For  him,  plenty  is  no  abstraction,  hazy  in  outline.  He  draws  a clear  distinc- 
tion between  men’s  ordinary  needs  and  their  extraordinary  needs  As  far  as  the 
former  are  concerned,  there  is  no  foreseeable  difficulty: 

“To  say  the  least  of  it,  men’s  needs  are  much  more  equal  than  their 
mental  or  bodily  capacities  are:  their  ordinary  needs,  granting  similar 
conditions  of  climate  and  the  like,  are  pretty  much  the  same,  and  could, 
as  said  above,  be  easily  satisfied.  ” 23 

With  a suitable  employment  of  labour,  in  fact,  “it  would  be  easy  to  produce 
enough  of  all  ordinary  objects  of  desire  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  all  " 4 Moreover, 
for  Morris  there  is  no  question  of  making  communist  society  a world  of  rrvclr> 
or  a Land  of  Cockaigne,  nor  of  having  the  inhabitants  of  that  society  living  iri 
the  way  of  today’s  millionaires. 

“There  would  be  no  very  rich  men,”  he  writes,  “and  all  would  be  well 
off:  all  w'ould  be  far  above  the  condition  of  satisfaction  of  their  material 
necessities.”2' 

The  problem  of  extraordinary  needs  would  perhaps  be  more  delicate,  but 
does  not  appear  insoluble  in  a world  where  competition  has  given  way  to 
fraternity.  The  answer  lies  in  “the  variety  of  capacity  and  gifts  and  to  a certain 
extent  of  desires”.  That  is  why  “the  innate  variety  of  disposition  w ould  prevent 
competition  when  life  was  easy  enough  to  allow  each  man  to  sacrifice 
something  he  desired  little  for  something  he  desired  much  without  forcing 
someone  else  to  forgo  his  desire.  ” 26 

The  striking  thing  about  all  William  Morris’s  declarations  is  his  realism,  his 
avoidance  of  any  demagogy  or  dogmatism,  his  reasonableness  and  caution. 
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“Everyone1*  reasonable  nerds  must  be  satisfied'  he  declared  in  1 H*T>  and 
repeated,  a year  later  “there  would  l>c  plenty  of  wealth  in  such  a community 
to  satisfy  all  reasonable  needs  lltey  can,  in^  (act,  only  be  satisfied 
“according  to  the  measure  of  the  common  wealth  ITere  is  nothing  in  thu 
moderate  tone  at  which  to  be  surprised  Morris  was  not  an  armchair 
revolutionary  or  utopist.  His  predictions  were  an  integral  part  of  his  socialist 
propaganda  and  were  widely  expressed  at  very  many  lectures  Ihe*c  wrrr 
frequently  followed  by  a debate,  and  one  can  well  imagine  that  in  those  davs 
his  opponents  lost  no  opportunity  of  hurling  gibes  and  snide  questions.  Glazier 
has  left  us  samples  of  such  questions  in  an  amusing  article. 

“If  everybody  is  entitled  to  an  equal  opportunity  of  enjoying  himself, 
how  would  you  do  w hen,  say,  Madame  Patti  or  Henry  Irving  came  to  the 
city,  would  everybody  have  a front  seat?  What  if  everybody  wanted  to  be 
a farmer,  or  have  a house  on  the  same  spot?  If  social  inequality  were 
abolished,  would  pretty  women  marry  handsome  men  only,  and  tall 
women  marry  tall  men  only?  How  many  bonnets  would  you  allow 
women  to  have  in  a vear;  and  if  every'  man  w ished  to  have  a carnage  and 
pair,  would  he  get  them?”  50 

No  doubt,  Morris’s  argument  about  the  natural  diversity  of  temperaments 
and  tastes  enabled  him  to  sort  out  these  unreal  difficulties  with  ease  However, 
it  is  clear  that  these  incongruous  objections  must  have  given  him  to  think,  and 
encouraged  him  to  modify  his  opinion.  As  we  have  seen  in  studying  his 
differences  with  the  anarchists, 11  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  flatly  that  not 
everything  was  possible  and  that,  if  some  individual  desires  clashed  with  the 
communal  interest,  then  the  latter  had  the  right  to  take  some  action,  even  as 
far  as  compulsion  But  he  was  convinced  that,  in  a fraternal  society,  such  in- 
stances would  be  very  rare  and  that  it  would  be  possible  to  arrange  every  thing 
in  a spirit  of  mutual  goodwill. 


How  will  such  abundance  become  possible?  In  studying  the  various  aspects  of 
communist  society,  as  conceived  by  Morris,  I have  already  picked  out  a 
number  of  determining  factors.  Industrial  progress  and  the  social  contradic- 
tions deriving  from  it  have  made  popular  revolution  and  the  seizure  of  power 
both  achievable  and  necessary.  This  will  in  turn  free  technical  progress  from 
its  ancient  fetters  and  give  it  a fresh  impulse  allowing  it  to  bring  about  the 
communist  stage  of  abundance  for  all;  and  we  must  not  forget  that  Morris  > 
dreams  of  handicraft  rest  upon  a first  premise  of  a vigorous  mechanised  in- 
frastructure which  is  at  once  unobtrusive  and  marvellously  effic  irnt  Such  han- 
dicraft activity  would  be  unthinkable  otherwise  Bui  it  will  itself,  if  Morris  is  to 
be  believed,  have  reached  such  a level  of  development  that  it  will  have  become 
a factor  in  the  abundance.  We  must  not  forget  the  weaver  in  Mews  Jrvm Movrhrre 
who  is  afraid  of  being  looked  dow  n on  for  his  lack  of  manual  dexterity  and  who 
adds  with  a touch  of  bitterness:  “that's  the  way  nowadays'  ' Dexterity  has, 
in  fact,  developed  enormously  since  the  crude  products  which  Moisom  dis- 
plays in  his  museum  of  labour,  and  he  is  able  to  assert.  “We  have  learned  the 
trick  of  handicraft  and  have  added  the  utmost  refinement  of  workmanship  to 


i he  freedom  of  fancy  and  imagination'*.”  Old  Hammond  is  even  more 
definite 


‘‘Since  people  have  got  defter  in  doing  the  work  generation  after 
generation.**  he  says,  “it  has  become  so  easy  to  do.  that  it  seems  as  if 
there  were  less  done,  though  probably  more  is  produced.**  * 


Nor  should  we  forget  that  Morris  (and  this  is  a weak  point  in  his  arguing 
albeit,  after  all.  a minor  one)  adopts  the  improbable  hypothesis  of 
demographic  stability,  limiting  the  amount  of  needs  to  satisfy  and  the  total 
time  required  for  their  total  and  final  satisfaction  But  this  is  only  a secondary 
consideration  Hie  essential  fact  is  that  upon  this  new  basis  arise  a new 
superstructure  and  a transformation  of  man,  which,  in  return,  stimulate 
produc  non  and  increase  abundance  ITie  fraternal  sense  of  the  worker  s social 
rrs|x>nMbiIiry  the  fact  that  such  work  has  become  a joy  and  a necessity,  the 
resolution  of  the  contradiction  between  work  and  leisure,  all  these  arc  factors 
tending  in  the  same  direction. 

Morris  brings  in  yet  others.  As  well  as  the  obligation  to  work  resting  upon 
everyone,  and  the  abolition  of  the  right  to  idleness  for  the  former  ruling  class, 
“a  class  which  does  not  even  pretend  to  work",  he  envisages  the  elimination  ol 
all  parasites  and  useless  middlemen,  “a  class  which  pretends  to  work  but 
which  produces  nothing*’. 5"  First,  the  parasites,  that  is  to  say,  all  those  who 
cause  a waste  of  labour-power  by  having  as  their  sole  function  “the  watching 
over  the  individual  interests  of  the  plundering  classes".  In  this  category'  he 
includes  the  whole  former  State  apparatus.  No  more  will  we 


keep  a queen,  a landed  aristocracy,  a house  of  lords  and  commons,  an 
army  and  navy,  annual  piratical  wars  against  harmless  people  capable  of 
being  robbed,  an  Irish  constabulary,  a Parnell  Commission,  a great  pop- 
ulation. in  short,  of  harmful  or  useless  persons,  a mass  of  corruption,  lux- 
ury. waste  and  confusion  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen  before 


To  whom  should  be  added  all  those  who  "are  the  parasites  of  property, 
sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lawyers,  undisguisedly  so",  and,  as  well  as  the 
army  in  the  military  sense,  the  no  less  burdensome  army  of  domestic 
servants  u (and  we  know  what  an  enormous  proportion  of  the  working  popula- 
tion was  represented  by  domestic  service  at  the  time  when  Morris  was 
writing). 

ITie  objection  to  middlemen  comes  from  two  sources.  In  his  first  lectures, 
while  he  was  still  wholly  under  the  moral  and  aesthetic  influence  of  Ruskin, 
Morris  wished  "to  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  middlemen,  but  to  bring 
together  the  makers  and  the  buyers  of  goods  as  closely  as  possible".  ' Later, 
expressing  his  ideas  in  more  detail,  he  said: 


"I  also  want  the  wasteful  system  of  middlemen  restricted,  so  that 
workmen  may  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  public,  who  will  thus 
learn  something  about  their  work,  and  so  be  able  to  give  them  due 
rew  ard  of  praise  for  excellence.  ” 40 


This  desire  to  bring  together  the  worker  and  the  user  ol  his  products,  a 
desire  inspired  by  his  enthusiasm  for  the  Middle  Ages,  remained  a factor  in 
Morris’s  ideology,  and  can  be  seen  in  News  from  A ouhere.  The  widespread  lik- 
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ing  for  handicraft  favoured  such  a rapprochement.  But  as  soon  as  Morris 
became  a socialist,  there  were  more  solid  reasons  for  objecting  to  middlemen 
As  we  can  read  in  the  Manifesto  of  the  Socialist  League 

the  whole  method  of  distribution  under  this  system  is  full  of  waste, 
for  it  employs  whole  armies  of  clerks,  travellers,  shopmen,  advertisers, 
and  what  not,  merely  for  the  sake  of  shifting  money  from  one  person's 
pocket  to  another’s;  and  this  waste  in  production  and  waste  in  distribu- 
tion, added  to  the  maintenance  of  the  useless  lives  of  the  possessing  and 
non-producing  class,  must  all  be  paid  for  our  of  the  products  ol  the 
workers,  and  is  a ceaseless  burden  on  their  lives."  41 

Over  and  over  again,  Morris  denounced  “the  wealth  wasted  by  the 
salesmanship  of  competitive  commerce",  but  it  is  quite  plain  that  he  considers 
that  in  the  new-  society  it  will  only  be  necessary'  to  eliminate  what  is 
superfluous  and  harmful:  “the  necessary  distribution  of  goods  is  not  included 
in  this  waste". 4 With  this  reservation,  the  large-scale  elimination  of  parasitic 
employment  will  provide  a far  from  negligible  labour-force  for  the  production 
of  increasing  wealth.  Here  Morris  is  absorbing  into  his  analysis  the  critique  of 
parasitism  within  the  present  system  which  he  had  read  in  C apital  * and  his 
picture  of  a society  of  plenty  is  enriched  by  the  lesson  he  had  learned. 

* * * 

William  Morris  goes  further.  He  does  not  regard  it  as  enough  to  eliminate 
parasitic  employments,  which  are  obviously  all  non-productive  It  is  equally 
necessary'  to  eliminate  useless  products.  In  this  category  he  includes  luxury  ar- 
ticles intended  for  the  rich  and  the  rubbish  meant  for  the  poor.  “Nothing 
should  be  made  by  man’s  labour,"  he  declares,  “that  is  not  worth  making  "** 
That  will  become  possible  when  man  is  master  of  his  own  destiny  “We  t an 
now  deal  with  things  reasonably,"  says  old  Hammond,  “and  refuse  to  be 
saddled  with  what  we  do  not  want  Men  will  change  their  way  of  life  and. 
again  in  the  words  of  the  old  man,  w ill  get  rid  of  “many  sham  wants  ’. J 

Socialism,  as  Engels  had  already  predicted, 

“sets  free  for  society  as  a whole  a mass  of  means  ol  production  and 
products  by  putting  an  end  to  the  senseless  luxury  and  extravagance  of 
the  present  ruling  class  . . ."  4’ 

Morris  provides  many  examples  in  this  vein.  Throughout  the  first  stage, 
such  products  are  naturally  excluded:  “It  would  be  a matter  ol  course  that  un- 
til everybody  had  his  absolute  necessities  and  his  reasonable  comforts  satisfied, 
there  would  be  no  place  for  the  production  of  luxuries"  **  The  worker,  Morris 
writes, 

“will  not  suffer  the  caprice  of  a few  rich  people  driving  them  to  crave  for 
useless  and  harmful  luxuries  to  impose  a tax  on  all  usefully  industrious 
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persons. 

There  will,  for  example,  be  an  end  to  being  “led  by  the  nose  by  fashion  into 
having  things  you  don’t  want"  1 The  workers  themselves  will  “refuse  to  make 
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* » *l«%h  <n  d u*elr*w  vv,un  With  the  disappearance  of  clast  society  and  thr 
profit  motive,  there  will  lie  no  temptation  to  make  more  uvclew  toy*.  Mncr 
there  wiH  he  no  rich  men  * udgrlling  their  brains  lor  means  ol  spending 
superfluous  money,  and  consequently  no  organisers  of  labour'  pandering  to 
degrading  fnllirs  for  thr  sake  of  profit.  watting  their  inielligeni  r and  energy  m 
rontnving  snares  foi  rash  in  the  slvaj**  of  trumpery  whi<b  they  thermrives 
heart »!\  despise”  Nobody  in  the  new  %c*  irty  will  have  the  slightest  craving 
for  fhingH  who  h people  leading  a manly  and  uncorrupted  life  would  not  ask 
(or  .»r  dre  vi  of  and  this  ‘‘mass  of  people  employed  in  making  all  those  ar- 
il* lr«  of  fbilv  and  luxury”  will  no  longer  be  diverted  from  the  production  of  a 
i^nrr.d  .«bun*i.iic<  r iih  rsvarv  goods  Moreover,  is  it  to  be  imagined  that 
people  for  wh*un  work  and  art  are  intimately  linked  could  value  this  preten- 
tious txHjrg'mif  luxury  which  is  no  more  than  a wretched  substitute  for  art  ? 14 
Kubf >*sh  will  not  f*e  made  for  the  poor,  any  more  than  luxury  goods  will  be 
made  for  the  rich  there  will  be  no  millions  of  poor  to  make  a market  for 
ware*  which  no  one  would  choose  to  use  if  he  were  not  driven  to  do  so, 
r.rrsojyr  will  r»e  able  to  afford  things  good  of  their  kind  and  will  have 
knowledge  of  g<*vi*  enough  to  reject  what  is  not  excellent;  coarse  and  rough 
w ire*  m «v  tie  made  for  rough  or  temporary  purposes,  but  they  will  openly 
proclaim  themselves  for  what  they  are,  adulteration  will  be  unknown 
1'alung  up  the  phrase  made  famous  by  Charles  Kingsley  - cheap  and  nasty  - 
Morns  declares  that  there  will  r>o  longer  be  any  ‘'cheap  and  nasty  wares  which 
,;rr  ?i  e n..i ra\  of  competitive  commerce  and  are  indeed  slave-wares,  made 
v and  for  sla-r*  The  workers  would  cease  to  make  or  to  want  them 
wj  e»-,  *r *r\  ceased  to  be  slaves  This  is  the  reality  described  in  Sewijrm 
V ✓ . V>*h;ng  an  be  made.  * says  old  Hammond,  “except  for  genuine  use, 
therrf'vre  nn  mien  or  goods  are  made.  ” 

\r».1  Morri*  Svjmmariacs  his  point  of  view  very  well  in  this  passage; 

there  would  no  longer  be  anv  need  to  cumber  the  world  with  moun- 
»ams  of  useless  wares  no  need  to  weary  ourselves  with  making  either  the 
idiotic  toy v of  the  rich,  or  the  miserable  rags  of  the  poor,  which  form 
f*m  fys  Ur  the  greater  part  of  the  baggage  of  commerce. 

In  communist  society  declares  Morns, 

all  the*  wouid  t < altered  the  demand  for  wares  would  be  real  and  not 
factitious,  people  would  ask  for  what  they  really  wanted,  and  not  for 
•:  v ar.d  mo«rshifts  I*arx>u r wouid  be  expended  on  things  worth 

doing 

n.ti  society  will  produce  to  iive  and  not  live  to  produce”/'1  and 
prod  k non  will  fie  ail  the  better  for  being  the  fruit  of  fraternal  solidarity: 

1 IV)r  whole  people  ran  only  be  happy  when  it  is  working  for  the  whole 
fieopie.  and  is  organised  to  that  end  Then  we  have  an  end  of  makeshifts, 
she  when  w**  arc  working  fo  supply  our  own  warns  why  should  we  work 
w«-r>e  »hai>  wc‘  y And  then  too  every  body  wouid  have  due  sympathy  with 
has  neighbour  besides  due  confidence.  ” 

* ,J*"r  a a gcrarra!  tender*  v to  exaggerate  Morris's  desire  lor  the  reduction 

,4  ore*  and  it*  «mpl*firanon  of  Ito.  I,  „ quite  wrong  .o  father  on  to  him  fht 
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“simple-life"  movement  which  enlivened  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twen- 
tieth centuries  with  its  eccentricities.  Such  errors  of  interpretation  are  due  (\et 
aq.iin)  to  the  habit  of  quoting  from  the  texts  of  Morris's  pre-soc  udist  period,  to 
the  ex«  lusion  of  all  others,  or  at  least,  from  those  where  the  influence  ol  Kuskin 
was  still  preponderant  It  is  true  that,  in  1883,  he  was  still  saying  that  “art  will 
he  used  to  determine  what  things  are  useful  and  what  useless  to  be  made." 

A year  earlier,  when  he  made  a plea  for  "abstaining  from  multiplying  our 
material  wants  unnecessarily’*,  declaring  that  we  should  be  able  “to  dis- 
tinguish slaves'  work  from  free  men's,  and  to  dec  ide  what  we  may  accept  and 
what  we  must  renounce  of  the  wares  that  are  offered  to  us  as  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life",64  the  critieria  of  his  choice  were  still  those  laid  down  by 
Ruskin  in  The  Stones  of  Venice  It  was  from  the  same  exclusively  aesthetic  view- 
point that  he  had  declared,  earlier  still: 

“Simplicity  of  life,  even  the  barest,  is  not  a misery,  but  the  very  Inun- 
dation of  refinement  . . . Learn  to  do  without  there  is  virtue  in  those 
words:  a force  that  rightly  used  would  choke  both  demand  and  supply  ol 
Mechanical  Toil  . . . And  then  from  simplic  ity  of  life  would  rise  up  the 
longing  for  beauty  . , 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Morris  always  lelt  a desire  to  have  our  lives  ridded  of 
“sham  wants"  66  and  that  this  desire  is  overw  helmingly  expressed  in  fines  from 
Xowhere  It  is  also  plain  that  his  interest  in  barbarism  for  a long  time  exerted  an 
influence  that  should  not  be  overlooked.6  His  utopia  is  certainly  the  opposite 
of  all  those  which  preach  an  enormous  extension  of  synthetic  and  disposable 
goods;  ,M  it  is  based  on  a return  to  a liking  for  real,  natural  objects  But  let  us 
make  no  mistake;  there  is  not  a shadow  of  destructive  Luddite  tervour  about 
him  In  the  writings  of  his  maturity  he  pays  tribute  to  the  “wonderful  dis- 
coveries and  inventions"  of  the  capitalist  age:  “all  that  the  Commercial  Period 
has  won  for  us,  nor  can  what  it  has  won  be  lost  any  more",  but  the  bourgeoisie, 
he  adds,  “has  won  the  treasure  but  it  cannot  use  it”. vi  And  this  is  no  chance 
remark  Two  years  later,  in  what  was  perhaps  the  most  utopian  ol  his  lectures, 
he  returns  to  the  theme: 

“The  extinction  of  the  disabilities  of  an  ellete  sy  stem  of  production  will 
not,  we  are  convinced,  destroy  the  gains  which  the  world  has  already 
won,  but  will,  on  the  contrary,  make  those  gams  available  to  the  whole 
population  instead  of  confining  their  enjoyment  to  a lew.  ' 

So  there  is  no  question  of  making  a clean  sweep,  but  ol  making  a rational 
choice,  on  the  basis  of  real  utility  and  not  only  that  of  the  needs  of  art,  bearing 
in  mind  all  that  phrase  meant  to  Morris.  He  told  an  audience  “to  think  for 
yourselves  what  you  really  desire"  1 The  choice  will  certainly  be  difficult, 
and  the  writer  makes  no  bones  about  it: 

“I  say  that  we  might  produce  half  or  a quarter  of  what  we  do  now,  and 
yet  be  much  wealthier,  and  consequently  much  happier,  than  we  are 
now  and  that  by  turning  whatever  labour  we  exercised  into  the  produc  - 
tion of  useful  things,  things  that  we  all  want  * 

We  shall  be  a great  deal  richer,  he  says,  because  "wc  shall  then  be  relieved 
of  the  tax  of  waste  and  consequently  shall  find  that  we  have  a mass  ol 
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labour-power  available  which  ill  enable  us  fo  live  as  we  please  within 
reasonable  limits."  That  is  one  of  the  keys  to  plenty:  “if  all  of  the  men  who 
are  doing  nothing  and  all  who  are  simply  wasting  their  work  were  to  work  at 
making  things  which  we  want,  which  the  whole  community  wants,  and  at  dis- 
tributing them  in  an  unwasteful  manner,  we  should  as  a community  l>r  abun- 
dantly wealthy"  4 In  a sensible  organisation  of  labour,  he  says  again,  directed 
towards  the  manufacture  of  goods  of  genuine  utility,  “there  would  hr  enough 
wealth  produced  to  enable  everyone  to  live  comfortably  rxerpi  those  who  were 
criminally  idle  " Morris’s  imagination  soars  at  the  thought  of  the 
abundance  thus  achieved 

“What  amount  of  wealth  we  should  produce  if  wc  are  working  cheer- 
fully at  producing  the  things  that  we  all  genuinely  want;  il  all  the  in- 
telligence. all  the  inventive  power,  all  the  inherited  skill  ol  handicraft,  all 
the  keen  wit  and  insight,  all  the  healthy  bodilv  strength  were  engaged  in 
doing  this  and  nothing  else,  what  a pile  of  wealth  we  should  have* 

So  this  abundance  is  based  upon  a profound  transformation  of  human 
needs,  which  is  only  possible  in  communist  society,  upon  the  enrichment  ol  the 
fundamental  needs  of  the  species  and  the  elimination  of  all  the  false  needs 
created  by  the  profit  system  It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  the  cautious  expec- 
tations of  Marx  and  Engels  look  in  the  same  direction 

“Communist  organisation  has  a two-fold  effect  upon  the  desires 
produced  in  the  individual  by  present-day  conditions:  some  ol  these 
desires  - namely  those  existing  under  all  conditions,  whit  h onlv  change 
their  form  and  direction  under  different  social  conditions  - are  mrreh 
altered  by  the  communist  sex  ial  system,  for  the>  are  given  the  opportun- 
ity to  develop  normally;  others  however  — namely  those  original  ing  in  a 
particular  social  system,  under  particular  conditions  of  [produc tion* 
and  interc  ourse  - are  totally  deprived  of  their  conditions  of  rxiM<  m < 


Morris  by  no  means  expected  abundance  to  arrive  spontaneous  Hr  v .» 
anarchist,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  reined)  what  he  more  than  once  ^ ihc 
anarchy  of  free  competition  that  he  considers  the  organisation  ol  labour  to  b« 
necessary  Engels  did  not  speak  with  a different  tongue  Anarchy  in  MHi.i! 
production  is  replaced  by  conscious  organisation  on  a planned  ba>i»* 
Morris  declared  that  such  planning  becomes  possible  from  the  moment  uhn 
the  workers,  Ireed  of  their  ancient  fetters,  become  “absolute  masters  of  then 
material,  ttxils,  and  time"  Then  first  task  will  be  to  assess  the  nature  and 
exact  extent  of  what  is  needed;  “they  will  have  freedom  and  Insure  to  see 
whai  they  really  do  need  Writing  a few  years  later.  Morns  had  realised 
thar  this  is  no  easy  task,  and  old  Hammond  admits  to  his  visitor  'hat  this 
knowledge  wr  reached  slowly  and  painfully"  which  indicates  the  extent  to 
wh,<  h the  writer’s  apprec  .ation  of  the  difficulties  of  the  first  stage  had  harden- 
ed  IV  *erond  task  will  be  to  "regulate  the.r  labour  ,n  aevordan.  <•  w.th  thru 
own  real  needs 

When  the  worker*  are  mm  iety  they  will  regulate  the.r  labour.  ,o  that 
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ihr  supply  and  demand  shall  be  genuine,  noi  gambling.  the  iwovmII  then 
lie  commensurate  for  it  is  the  same  society  whi<  h demands  that  also 
supplies/* 

More  precisely  still*  it  will  be  the  needs  of  consumption  that  will  *r t the 
limits  for  production  and  labour,  for  man  “cannot  uu  more  than  he  nerds  - he 
uin  only  urntt  it”  * Such  is  the  state  of  affairs  descril>cd  by  old  Hammond  in 
that  England,  transformed  into  “a  garden,  where  nothing  is  wasted  and 
nothing  is  spoilt”,  where  the  management  of  affairs  resembles  that  of  a good 
housewife,  that  England  where,  he  says,  “we  have  now  found  out  what  wr 
want,  so  we  nuke  no  more  than  we  want*'  *'  In  this  wav  it  will  be  possible  to 
supply  the  real  demands' of  eac  h and  ail  - that  is  to  \av.  work  lor  livelihood 
instead  of  working  to  supple  the  demand  of  the  profit  market " ' Alongside 
thiv  planning,  or  “the  organisation  of  labour”  will  consist  ol  “finding  out  what 
work  such  and  such  people  are  fittest  for  and  leaving  them  free  to  do  that’* 

\U  these  measures,  designed  to  avoid  wastage  of  labour,  will  produce  the 
greatest  jiossible  amount  of  wealth  for  the  community  and  lor  rvrrv  member  of 
•t”"* 

I he  determination  of  needs,  the  adaptation  of  workers  to  their  jobs  and  of 
production  for  consumption,  which  are  indispensable  factors  lor  plenty . will  be 
difht  uit.  slow  and  laborious  operations,  as  old  Hammond  ret  ailed,  and  during 
the  hrv  stage  they  can  only  be  effected  by  authoritarian  means,  under  direct 
Mate  control,  that  is>.  the  nation  organized  for  unwastelul  production  and  ex- 
change of  wealth” 

It  would  also  take  on  itself  the  organization  of  labour  in  detail, 
arranging  the  how,  when  and  where  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  denng 
all  this,  one  must  hope,  with  as  little  centralization  as  possible,  in  short, 
the  Stair  according  to  this  view,  would  be  the  onlv  emplovrr  ol 

labour 

In  the  second  stage  the  State  will  have  withered  awav.  but  planning  is  too 
complex  a matter  to  be  decided  bv  direct  democracy  “As  to  whai  goods  are 
»e<|uired  In  the  community,  that  the  community  will  settle  for  itseil  bv  means 
t»f  any  set  ol  rational  representatives  whom  it  may  select  for  this  purpose  '*  ** 
Hanning  will  be  done  at  the  level  of  “the  Federation  of  Independent  Cum* 
mumties  “ whose  task  will  be  “furthering  the  organization  of  labour  by  ascer- 
taining the  real  demand  for  commodities,  and  so  avoiding  waste  . organizing 
the  distribution  of  goods”  * Hm  ‘ great  federal  organizing  power  Moms 
explained  several  years  later,  “would  have  to  see  to  the  collection  and  dis- 
tribution of  all  information  as  to  the  wants  of  populations  and  the  possibilities 
of  supplying  them,  leaving  all  details  to  the  subordinate  bod*cv  local  and 
industrial”  Notice  how  searching  his  utopian  thinking  is  on  the  theurv  «»f 
two  stages  these  detailed  organisations  for  production  and  pientv  drrivr 
dim  tlv  from  Srate  power  during  the  socialist  period  and  are  entrusted  to  local 
groupings  in  the  age  of  communism,  when  the  federal  organisation  w>U  have 
functions  limited  to  information  and  co-ordination. 
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\\r  * an  see  the  same  level  of  theoretical  thinking  relator  to  mono  lis  d»*. 
appearance  a ionstt)ufncc  of  the  achievement  ol  plenty  Which  iv  v*hN 
throughout  the  first  stage,  “currency  will  still  be  used  as  a medium  of  ex- 
change. though  of  course  it  will  not  bear  with  it  the  impress  of  surplus 
value  lnan\  event,  thanks  to  Marxist  analysis,  it  will  have  been  stripped  of 
a:I  the  myths  and  mxsteries  which  hid  its  real  nature  during  the  capitalist  era, 
and  will  genuinely  become  the  expression  of  value,  that  is,  the  amount  of 
socially  necessary  work 

’ Money  will  be  used  if  necessary,  as  it  may  be  at  first,  but  will  only  be 
used  as  counters  representing  so  much  labour’*.  *2 

In  the  communist  stage  of  abundance,  money  becomes  superfluous  Morris 
does  not  show  anv  originality  by  this  claim.  Many  utopists  before  him,  from 
Sir  ITiomas  More  onwards,  had  described  societies  from  which  money  had 
been  banished.  But  for  the  humanist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  a pious 
and  hypothetical  desire,  based  upon  another  hypothesis,  equally  unrealisable 
at  the  time,  that  of  abundance:  the  conclusion  of  \lore‘s  book  shows  clearly 
that  he  would  wish  for  such  a state  of  affairs  without  being  able  to  hope  for  it 
Moms,  writing  in  the  nineteenth  century,  knew  that  the  development  of  the 
productive  forces  and  the  dialectical  development  of  production  relationships 
up  to  the  revolutionary'  crisis  bring  this  abundance  within  reach  His  originali- 
ty lay  in  bringing  into  utopia  a scientific  analysis  of  the  material  process  which 
makes  it  possible,  and  thereby  renders  the  use  of  money  unnecessary 

The  achievement  of  abundance  and  the  disappearance  ol  money  lorm  a 
rational,  logical  conclusion  for  Morris.  In  John  Ball  s predictions,  the  tone 
remains  purely  prophetic : “And  at  last  shall  all  men  labour  and  live  and  be 
happy  and  have  the  goods  ol  the  earth  without  money  and  without  price' 
However,  this  was  a poetic  rendering  of  a thought  which  had  already  hern 
worked  out.  as  is  shown  by  the  very  precise  language  ol  a lecture  delivered  two 
years  earlier: 

, alt  ordinary  necessaries  and  comforts  would  be  so  abundant  and  so 
cheap  that  they  would  be  free  for  everybody  to  take  as  hr  needed,  ol 
course  we  should  pay  for  them,  but  in  the  lump  let  me  give  you  an  il- 
lustration when  a family  that  is  c omfortably-ofl  sit  down  to  a leg  ol  mut- 
ton how  do  they  act?  Do  they  bring  in  a pair  ol  scales  and  weigh  out  to 
e.n  h one  his  share  <H  1 1 u vie  tuAls  ’ No.  that  is  done  m prison,  but  not  in  a 
family  in  a family  everybody  has  what  he  needs  and  no  one  grudge  s it 
Mary  has  one  slice.  Jack  has  two,  and  Bill  has  four  but  Mary  and  jack 
don’t  fee | wronged,  since  they  havr  had  as  rnuc  h as  they  wanted;  and  the 
reason  for  this  is  that  enough  has  been  provided,  and  that  the  members 
of  th»  family  trust  one  another,”  " 

A MirsouM  and  interesting  passage,  because  it  appears  ro  drsmbr  a transi- 
tion period  between  socialism  and  communism  payment  .till  exists,  but  tt  is 
vanishing  I lowrvrr  by  the  second  stage,  “there  will  be  sue  h an  abundant c <>l 
all  ordinal \ nec « ss.it ic  s that  between  private  persons  there  will  he  no  obvious 
and  immediate  exchange  necessary”  KngUih  people  of  the  twenty-second 
century  “were  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  buying  and  selling  " Money  was 
unknown  to  them  and  wa  only  to  be  found  in  museums  When  the  visitor  in 
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nocently  Attempts  to  pay  f >i«  k lot  his  ride  in  the  boat,  the  young  man  is  slow  to 
understand.  and  finally  says 

“I  think  1 know  what  you  mean  You  think  that  I have  done  you  a ser- 
vice; so  you  fed  yourself  hound  to  give  me  something  which  I am  not  to 
Kivc  to  a neighbour,  unless  lie  has  done  something  spec  tal  for  nit  I have 
heard  of  this  kind  of  thing:  but  pardon  me  lor  saying,  that  it  seems  to  us  a 
troublesome  and  roundabout  custom;  and  wr  don't  know  how  to 
manage  it.” 

The  visitor  s successive  questions:  “How  much.*";  “Hut  however  am  I to 
pay  “How  can  they  afford  . . meet  with  blank  incomprehension 

and  land  him  in  embarrassing  situations  As  for  goods,  they  are  taken  to  the 
markets  and  the  shops,  where  they  are  at  the  disposition  of  the  public  ( )nr  is  a 
shade  disappointed  (though  it  is  perhaps  unreasonable  to  expect  a man  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  think  in  terms  of  habits  that  have  only  sprung  up  in  our 
da> ) to  see  that  Morris  never  for  a moment  thought  of  a system  of  self-service 
He  certainly  looked  forward  to  the  elimination  of  middlemen  and  parasite*, 
and  showed  the  lack  of  need  for  our  many  selling  serv  ices,  but.  as  wc  have  seen, 
“the  necessary'  distribution  of  goods  is  not  included  in  this  waste".  In  fact,  he 
turns  it  over  to  children,  considering  that  not  only  is  such  a job  suited  to  their 
strength,  but  also  that  it  is  amusing  and  educational  for  them  Moreover,  it 
seems  very  likely  that  our  self-service  shops  would  have  deeply  offended  him, 
seeming  cold,  mechanical  and  inhuman  I7ie  children  we  sec  in  the  Piccadilly 
shop  where  the  visitor  obtains  his  pipe,  pouch  and  tobacco,  spread  that  human 
warmth  and  kindliness  in  their  distribution  of  goods  that  was  more  important 
than  any  organisational  efficiency  in  Morris’s  eyes 

I his  pipe  which,  as  I have  already  indicated,  constitutes  a symbol  and  a 
reference  in  ,V«i  i from  Xowhere , calls  for  a further  remark  It  is  ornamented  with 
gold  and  jewels,  and  wc  notice,  in  a more  general  way,  that  gold  and  other 
precious  metals  no  longer  have  any  monetary  use  Such  was  the  case  in  Sir 
I homa*  More's  I ’topta,  except  as  far  as  international  trade  was  concerned,  and 
this  is  irrelevant  to  Morris,  for  in  the  twenty-second  century  thr  revolution 
apj>ears  to  have  triumphed  all  over  the  planet  In  the  sixteenth  centurv  the  in- 
flux of  gold  was  a decisive  factor  in  the  upsurge  of  commerce  and  ihr 
appearance  of  those  “new-  men”  whose  greed  overturned  the  old  economic 
relationships  of  thr  feudal  order  and  undermined  all  the  human  values  linked 
wnh  it.  Shakespeare,  through  the  mouth  of  limon  oi  Athens,  saw'  gold  is  the 
source  of  all  evil,  and  More  preceded  his  anathemas,  denouncing  ' the  folly  of 
men"  in  his  utopia,  gold  was  relegated  to  the  “most  vile  uses’  and  served  for 
making  t hamberpots  ""  Four  hundred  years  later,  immediately  alter  a bloody 
war  waged  to  satisfy  imperialist  interests,  I/nm,  in  Ins  turn,  expressed  his 
revolutionary  indignation  by  suggesting  that  gold  should  one  dav  be 
used  to  make  public  lavatories  m William  Morris,  living  in  a period  which, 
although  disturbed,  was  in  no  way  comparable  with  those  ages  of  fundamental 
crisis , dors  not  overflow  with  invective,  and,  although  he  abolishes  currency, 
the  artist  in  him  sees  gold  and  silver  (we  must  not  forget  I >i<  k*»  belt)  as  raw 
materials  that,  with  others  increase  the  beauty  of  daily  life 

I jaunt  out,  in  finishing  with  this  j>oint,  that  for  him  it  was  not  a matter  of  a 
compulsory  suppression  of  money,  but  of  a disappearance  as  gradual  and  as 
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logical  as  that  of  the  State.  It  was  the  result  of  the  no  less  gradual  and  log,,  i 
development  of  plenty.  This  distinguishes  Morris  sharply  Irom  a number  d 
other  utopists,  with  their  tendency  to  organise  distribution  according  |(,wh»t 
Raymond  Ruyer  accurately  describes  as  “a  rigid  diagram  for  the  application 
of  values  and  goods  " For  him  there  could  be  no  direction  of  consumption 
because,  holding  the  theory  of  two  stages,  he  could  not  conceive  ol  a com- 
munism  of  poverty. 


In  William  Morris's  mind,  this  disappearance  of  money  is  ultimately  linked 
with  a semantic  and  ideological  concept  which  penetrates  all  his  humanism 
Like  Ruskin  before  him,  in  Unto  This  least, he  draws  an  absolute  distinction 
between  "wealth”  and  “riches”,  two  words  much  too  often  confused  in  current 
practice,  he  considered  The  two  words,  writes  Morris,  are  not  “tautologous’’ 


“In  truth,  there  are  no  real  synonyms  in  our  language  . . .;  and  in  the 
early  days  of  our  own  language  no  one  would  have  thought  ol  using  the 
word  rich  as  a synonym  for  wealthy.  He  would  have  understood  a 
wealthy  man  to  mean  one  who  had  plentiful  livelihood,  and  a rich  man 
one  who  had  great  dominion  over  his  fellow-men  Now,  without  being 
a stickler  for  etymological  accuracy,  I must  say  that  I think  there  are 
cases  where  modern  languages  have  lost  power  by  confusing  two  words 
into  one  meaning,  and  that  this  is  one  of  them.  I shall  ask  your  leave 
therefore  to  use  the  words  wealth  and  riches  somewhat  in  the  way  in 
which  our  forefathers  did,  and  to  understand  wealth  as  signifying  the 
means  of  living  a decent  life,  and  riches  as  the  means  for  exercising  domi- 
nion over  other  people.  ” ,(M 

Additional  explanation  is  needed  here.  In  old  English,  the  word  tur  meant, 
powerful,  of  high  rank  The  word  nch,  derived  from  it,  implies  that  this  powrr 
or  dominance  is  exerted  through  the  medium  ol  money  or  fortune  lo  he  still 
more  accurate,  the  word  “riches*’,  when  Morris  uses  it  in  a modern  context, 
describes  the  privilege  or  power  conferred  by  fortune,  the  power  enjoyed  by  the 
man  possessing  it  “to  force  other  people  to  live  for  his  advantage  poorer  lives 
than  they  should  live.”  ,0’  It  describes  the  fundamental  value  ol  the  capitalist 
system,  characterised  by  “unjust  and  ill-managed  distribution  of  the  power  of 
acquiring  wealth,  which  we  call  shortly  money  ” ,l*  Morris  gives  this  same 
sense  to  the  word  “riches”  when,  in  one  of  his  socialist  poems,  he  speaks  ol 
“riches  that  serve  for  nothing  but  to  fetter  a friend  for  a slave.  ” Talking  of 
the  conquest  of  nature  through  the  initiative  and  spirit  of  enterprise  ol  the 
bourgroisie.  and  examining  the  social  consequences  that  have  derived  Irom  it, 
he  exclaims  “nches  we  have  won  without  stint,  but  wealth  is  as  far  from  us  as 

Ht** 

ever 

What  is  real  wealth?  It  is,  says  Morris: 


"of  two  kinds.  I he  first  kind,  food,  raiment,  shelter,  and  the  like  the  sc- 
cotKi  matters  of  art  and  knowledge,  that  is,  things  good  and  ne’cessarv 
(or  the  body  and  things  good  and  necessary  for  the  mind  " "" 


In  a lecture  delivered  a year  later,  and  not  without 
Morris  was  even  more  explicit 


a certain  lyrical  quality. 
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•* Wealth  is  whai  Nature  gives  us  and  what  a reasonable  man  tan  make 
out  of  the  gifts  of  Nature  for  his  reasonable  use  I he  sunlight,  the  fresh 
air.  the  unspoiled  face  of  the  earth,  food,  raiment,  and  housing  nec  rssary 
and  decent;  the  storing  up  of  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  and  the  power  of 
disseminating  it,  means  of  free  communication  between  man  and  man; 
works  of  art,  the  beauty  which  man  creates  when  he  is  most  a man,  most 
aspiring  and  thoughtful  - all  things  which  serve  the  pleasure  of  people, 
free,  manly  and  uncorrupted.  This  is  wealth.”  1,0 

Morris’s  inspiration  is  distinctly  more  materialist  than  Kuskin  s.  and  tree 
from  all  moralising  paternalism  Although  he  could  not  have  known  the 
writings  of  the  young  Marx,  one  cannot  help  recalling  the  latter's  humanism 
when  seeking  to  define  “the  ruh  human  being  and  rich  human  need  l*he  rich 
human  !>eing  is  simultaneously  the  human  being  in  need  oj  a totality  of  human 
life-activities. M,n 

'Hiesr  two  entities,  then,  “wealth”  and  “riches”,  constitute  an  alternative 
and  define  two  antagonistic  ideals;  the  revolution  will  seal  the  victory  of  the 
first  over  the  second.  “These  are  the  foundations  of  my  Utopia,  a city  in  which 
riches  and  poverty  will  have  been  conquered  by  wealth”, 1 and  the  visitor  in 
\ewsfrom  Sowhere  extols  “this  happy  and  lovely  folk,  who  had  cast  away  riches 
and  attained  to  wealth.”"  The  fate  of  art  itself  is  involved  in  this  conflic  t and 
it  must  now  be  defined  in  the  light  of  these  terms  “Which  shall  art  belong  u*. 
wealth  or  riches1  W hose  servant  shall  she  be?  or  rather,  Shall  she  lx*  the  slave 
of  riches,  or  the  friend  and  helpmate  of  wealth?”  1,4 

Hie  persjiective  revealed  by  socialism  should  not  be  disturbing  toanvbodv 
Hut  a revision  of  values  is  needed  “The  poor  man  . will  have  to  give  up  his 
chanc  c of  becoming  rich  - a valuable  possession  truly  - and  he  will  find  that  he 
is  not  rich,  but  wealthy;  that  is,  that  he  has  whatever  a man  healthy  in  mind 
and  body  can  wish  for.”  1 As  for  the  rich  man,  despite  appearances,  he  has 
nothing  to  lose  either;  “society  . . will  be  far  wealthier  and  infinitely  happier 
than  our  present  one;  . the  sum  of  its  wealth  will  be  so  great  that  even  the 
rich  men  of  the  present  day  would  find  it  ample  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
the  riches  which  they  cannot  use  now  for  their  own  happiness  but  which, 
whether  they  will  it  or  not,  must  be  used  for  the  unhappiness  of  their 
fellows  Socialism  and  abundance  will  re-establish  the  exact  meaning  of 
“ric  h human  need”  1,1 

* + * 

In  the  same  way,  the  problem  of  equality  will  be  finally  resolved  by  abun- 
dance To  tell  the  truth,  on  this  point  Morns  docs  not  appear  to  show  as  much 
patience  and  restraint  as  he  docs  upon  others,  and  the  levelling  out  of  wages 
appears  necessary  to  him  in  the  first  stage  In  reply  to  a political  opponent  s 
question  about  the  working  of  a ship  under  a socialist  svsiem  he  replies. 

“How?  Why,  with  a captain  and  mates  and  vailing  master  and 
engineer  (if  it  be  a steamer)  and  ABv  and  stokers  and  so  on  and  vo  on. 
Only  there  will  be  no  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  class  among  the  passengers,  the 
sailors  and  stokers  will  be  as  well  fed  and  lodged  as  the  captain^  or 
passengers,  and  the  Captain  and  the  stoker  will  have  the  same  pay 

It  is  quite  plain  that  the  difficult  problem  of  involvement  and  production 
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during  fbe  »oriali»t  ft age  did  riot  enter  Momi'i  mind,  and  probably  at  iha* 
time  the  question  could  not  be  posed.  Mr  himtrlf  declared  to  ar.  audie/rr  f, 
working  mrfi  that  hr  was  ready  to  put  his  personal  fortune  into  “the  comm** 
stock  of  the  nation*  and  to  carry  on  his  profession  for  the  same  pay  a\  ** 
worker  ‘ dustman  blacksmith  or  bricklayer"  ft  is  probable  that  it 
pre< isefy  the  deep  embarrassment  caused  by  his  bourgeois  status  that  drovr 
him  to  adopt  so  rigidly  egalitarian  an  attitude  In  any  case.  Morris  ttoexi  firm 
on  this  princ  iple  and  considered  that  if  any  workrr  frit  exceptional  needs.  Hr 
would  have  to  make  personal  sacrifices  in  order  to  satisfy  them,  he  would  have 
for  in*un<  r to  work  longer  hours,  or  to  forgo  some  luxury  that  he  did  not  cart 
for  in  order  to  obtain  something  which  he  very  much  desired". 

\r  the  communist  Mage  the  situation  is  naturally  different,  and  abundance 
rrsoh c * such  difTic  ulties  But  Morris  remains  resolutely  opposed  to  excep- 
tional rewards  for  special  talents  and  aptitudes  Nerds,  he  writes,  “are  not 
nr<  essarily  determined  by  the  kind  or  amount  of  work  which  each  man  does, 
though  of  tour'*'  when  they  are,  that  must  be  taken  into  account  and  they 
ire  hr  adds,  prettv  well  the  same  for  everybody.  One  cannot  “eat  three* 
dinners  a day  or  sleep  in  four  beds”  1,1  However  well-qualified  a worker  may 
be.  'you  cannot  give  him  more  than  he  can  use,  so  he  will  not  ask  for  more, 
and  will  not  take  it"  Ifie  only  reward  which  can  be  given  him  is  “opportunity 
foi  developing  and  exerc  ising  his  excellent  capacity  II  this  egalitarian 
princ  iple  did  need  to  be  broken,  it  would  rather  be  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  generally  demanded  "nay,  the  man  who  docs  the  roughri  work  may  need 
the  more  expensive  livelihood,  and  if  he  does,  he  ought  to  have  it 

No  occupation  merits  special  consideration,  because  all  kinds  of  work  arc 
necessary  to  the  commonweal"  1 I he  work  of  some  given  individual  may 
lx*  more  q>ecia!  than  another’s,  but  it  is  not  more  necessary  if  you  have 
organized  iaixmr  properly;  the  ploughman  and  the  fisherman  arc  as  necessary 
to  so<  ictv  as  the  scientist  or  the  artist,  I will  not  say  more  necessary  Nor  can 
any  case  be  made  on  account  of  the  greater  difficulty  of  the  specialist  s work 
“the  higher  workman  produc  es  his  work  as  easily  perhaps  as  the  lower  does  his 
work  no/  is  the  difficulty  and  labour  of  exercising  a specially  excellent 

capacity  at  all  proportioned  to  its  excellence.”  U('  As  for  the  man  who  looks 
alter  the  direction  of  labour  in  a socialist  society,  "the  director  of  labour  is  in 
his  place  Ixrcause  he  b fit  for  it,  not  by  a mere  accident;  being  fit  for  it,  he  does 
it  easier  than  he  would  do  other  work,  and  needs  no  more  compensation  lor  the 
wear  and  tear  of  life  than  another  man  does,  and  not  needing  it  will  not  claim 
it,  since,  it  would  be  no  use  to  him,  his  special  reward  for  his  special  labour  is,  1 
repeat.  that  he  c an  do  it  easily,  and  so  does  not  fed  it  a burden;  nay,  since  he 
can  do  it  well  he  likes  doing  it."  w 

For  the  same  reason,  it  would  be  absurd,  thinks  Morris,  to  give  privileges  to 
the  intellectual  worker:  “I  cannot  see  that  any  extra  reward  should  be  given  to 
a man  for  following  an  ‘intellectual' c alling.  If  he  does  his  work  in  it  well,  it  is 
more  pleasurable  to  him  than  a ‘non-intellectual’  one  and  why  should  he  be 
paid  twice  over J And  Morris  makes  his  point  of  view  quite  dear  by  means  of 
a definite  example  A painter,  he  says,  "should  not  be  paid  lor  the  ‘intellectual1 
part  of  his  work,  but  for  the  workman’s  part  of  it;  finishing  up  everything 
properly,  doing  everything  as  well  as  it  can  be  done  in  all  respects  This  will 
take  something  out  of  him  But  the  exercise  of  his  ‘intellect ' will  take  nothing 
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it  is  mere  play’  Even  in  the  first  staler  moreover.  Morris  is  convinced  that 
the  new  conditions  would  favour  the  spread  of  talent  and  rapidly  make  any 
privileged  position  absurd  Talent,  he  writes,  would  tend  to  become  lew  rare 
as  men  were  freer  to  choose  the  occupations  most  suitable  lor  them  , vo  that 
the  aristocracy  of  talent,  even  if  jt  appeared,  would  tend  to  disappear,  even  in 
this  first  state  of  incomplete  Communism”. ]r' 

In  addition,  Morris  secs  every  claim  by  the  specialist  to  receive  an  enhanced 
salary  as  a threat  and  a danger  "a  decent  life,  a share  in  the  c ommon  hie  of  all 
is  the  only  ‘reward’  that  any  man  can  honestly  take  for  his  work,  whatever  it  is, 
if  he  asks  for  more,  that  means  that  he  intends  to  play  the  master  over 
somebody"1  v Is  it  fair  to  grant  him  a dominant  position  over  others } Nay,  il 
he  be  more  excellent  than  they  are  in  any  an,  he  must  influence  them  for  his 
good  and  theirs  if  they  are  worth  anything;  but  if  you  make  him  their  arbitrary 
master,  he  will  govern  them  but  he  will  not  influent  e them,  h**  and  they  will  lie 
enemies,  and  harm  each  other  mutually."  ,fl 

In  all  these  attitudes  on  the  problem  of  intellectuals  one  can  easily  diw  ern  a 
more  or  less  pro-worker  attitude,  a common  enough  phenomenon  among 
revolutionaries  of  bourgeois  origin,  and  a tendency  greatly  strengthened  in 
Morris  by  the  false  situation  in  which  he  found  himself  socially.  And  it  appears 
that,  added  to  this  tendency,  was  a reac  tion  against  Carlyle’s  cult  of  the  hero, 
particularly  the  literary  hero.  This  would  explain  the  ferocity  ol  some  of  his 
diatribes.  I he  following  lines  are  very  suggestive  in  this  respect,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  they'  have  the  merit  of  very  < lcarly  describing  Morris's  ideal  of 
equality  in  abundance: 

‘‘Our  objectors  dwell  upon  diverse  aspects  of  their  anxiety  lor  the 
future  of  the  brain  workers.  Some,  for  instance,  seem  most  exen  iscd  on 
the  question  of  what  is  to  become  of  the  men  of  genius  when  Socialism  is 
realized;  but  l must  beg  them  not  to  let  this  anxiety  destroy  their 
appetites  or  keep  them  awake  at  nights,  for  it  is  founded  on  a perhaps 
popular,  but  certainly  erroneous,  conception  of  that  queer  animal  tin- 
man of  genius,  who  is  generally  endowed  with  his  full  share  of  the 
predatory  instincts  of  the  human  being,  and  can  take  remarkably  good 
care  ol  himself  Indeed,  I can’t  help  thinking  that  even  under  a Sex  lalishc 
condition  of  things  he  will  pull  such  long  faces  if  he  doesn't  get 
everything  that  he  wants,  and  will  make  matters  so  uncomfortable  for 
those  that  he  lives  amongst  if  he  falls  short  of  his  ideal  of  existent  r,  that 
good-natured  and  quiet  people  will  be  weak  enough  to  make  up  a purse 
(or  its  equivalent)  for  him  from  time  to  time  to  keep  him  in  good  temper 
and  shut  his  mouth  a little  I must  further  sav,  though,  that  thes  * //  be 
exceedingly  weak  if  they  do  so,  because  they  will  be  able  to  get  out  of  him 
all  the  special  work  he  (an  do  without  these  extia  treats  f or  the  only 
claim  he  has  to  the  title  of  a ‘man  of  genius’  is  that  his  capacities  are 
irrepressible;  he  finds  the  exercise  of  them  so  exceedingly  pleasant  to  him 
that  it  w ill  be  only  by  main  force  that  you  will  prevent  him  from  ^jng 
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One  essential  problem  of  sharing  which  appears  to  have  more  or  less  escaped 
the  notice  of  Morris  is  that  of  the  deduction  necessary  for  the  establishment  of 
collective  funds  It  is  not,  wrote  Engels, 

‘ that  each  individual  worker  becomes  the  possessor  of ‘the  full  proceeds 
of  his  labour’,  but  that  the  whole  of  society,  consisting  entirely  of 
workers,  becomes  the  possessor  of  the  total  proceeds  of  its  labour,  which 
it  partly  distributes  among  its  members  for  consumption,  partly  uses 
for  replacing  and  increasing  the  means  of  production,  and  partly  stores 
upas  a reserve  fund  for  production  and  ( on*umption'\m 

This  is  particularly  a problem  of  the  first  stage,  which  is  probably  why 
Morns  did  not  linger  over  it;  but  it  could  carry  over,  in  ways  at  present  un- 
foreseeable, into  the  communist  stage  of  plenty,  but  our  writer  makes  no 
reference  to  it  Die  only  allusion  of  this  kind  which  I have  found  in  all  his  work 
refers  only  to  the  first  stage,  and  is  extremely  confused: 

Hie  State.  *'  he  w rites*  . . would  hold  all  the  means  of  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  wealth  in  its  hands,  allowing  the  use  of  them  to 
whomsoever  it  thought  could  use  them,  charging  rent,  perhaps,  for  their 
use  but  which  rent  would  be  used  again  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
community,  and  therefore  would  return  to  the  worker  in  another 
form."11* 

The  idea  is  expressed  clearly  enough,  even  though  the  formulation  is  far 
from  dear  However,  apart  from  this  single  reicrcnce,  which  shows  that  the 
problem  was  not  entirely  overlooked,  it  must  be  recorded  that  Morris  s general 
formulation*  are  very’  much  like  ihose  of  pre-Marxist  thinkers,  in  particular, 
ihe  Proudhon  school  Hie  worker,  he  repeats,  should  receive  “the  full  results  of 
his  labour"  He  says  elsewhere:  “it  is  not  wages  they  want,  not  the  mere 
portion  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour  which  they  can  manage  to  wring  out  of  the 
profits  of  their  masters,  but  the  fruits  of  their  labours  themselves  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  very  clear  about  private  ownership  of  consumable  goods. 
Hm  should  t>r  recognised  “No  one  . . could  dispute  with  a man  the  posses- 
sion of  what  lie  had  acquired  without  injury  to  others,  and  what  he  could  use 
without  injuring  them  “ ‘ But  it  is  c learly  understood  that,  in  order  to  share 
in  the  < olie<  dvr  wealth,  “you  must  have  worked  towards  its  production  or  you 
will  have  injured  tfie  rest  of  the  community  by  thrusting  on  them  your  shared 
the  work’  u Work  alone  confers  “the  right  to  the  possession  of  wealth  It 
equally  goes  without  saying  that  this  right  exists  only  in  respect  of  “the  fruits 
of  labour*'  “the  mean*  of  production  to  be  owmd  by  no  individual";  and 
that  is  something  that  lie  will  never  go  back  on.  “It  will  be  impossible  for  any 
man  to  make  his  private  profit  from  the  compulsion  of  other  men's  labour.  ” 1 ' 
Kvery  mrmki  of  the  community  will  hr  * absolutely  free  to  use  his  share  of 
wealth  as  hr  pleases,  without  interference  from  any,  so  long  as  he  really  uses  it, 
that  is.  dor*  not  turn  it  into  an  instrument  for  the  oppression  of  others*1.  M 
Moreover  it  is  a vrry  small  risk  in  a society  from  which  class  divisions  will 
have  disappeared 

4Tor  this  process  of  gaining  possession  of  property  by  means  of  steal- 
ing and  then  qualifying  the  glorious  name  of  property  by  calling  it  pnvau 
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property  (an  ingenious  but  I should  hope  now  exposed  fraud;  has  this 
disadvantage,  that  you  must  find  some  definite  and  unchanging  body  of 
men  who  will  consent  or  submit  to  be  stolen  from. 

In  short,  said  Morris,  “we  fully  admit  the  right  of  people  to  use  property,  we 
deny  their  right  to  abuse  it.”  144 

In  consequence,  another  preliminary  to  the  legitimacy  of  private  ownership 
is  that  it  has  no  other  purpose  than  use:  “Socialism  bases  the  right  of  the  in- 
dividual to  possess  wealth  on  his  being  able  to  use  that  wealth  for  his  own  per- 
sonal needs”,14'  or,  in  other  words  “what  a man  has  and  can  use  is  his 
own”.14''  Even  during  the  first  stage,  those  who,  because  of  “unequal  right ", 
obtained,  on  account  of  their  work,  “extra  goods  would  have  to  consume  them 
themselves,  otherwise  they  would  be  of  no  use  to  them”.  14  T hat  is  why,  at  the 
stage  of  plenty,  the  free  availability  of  goods  involves  no  risk:  nobody  could 
“accumulate  wealth,  nor  would  he  desire  to;  for  he  could  do  nothing  with  it  ex- 
cept satisfy  his  personal  needs”.  And  “there  would  be  no  hoarding  of  money  or 
other  wealth”:  such  an  event,  if  it  did  occur,  would  be  a rarity  and  would  seem 
a morbid  phenomenon. 148 

So  Morris  faithfully  reproduces  the  teaching  of  the  Manifesto : 

“Communism  deprives  no  man  of  the  power  to  appropriate  the 
products  of  society;  all  that  it  does  is  to  deprive  him  of  the  power  to  sub- 
jugate the  labour  of  others  by  means  of  such  appropriation.  ” 14 ' 

However,  Morris’s  utopia  takes  matters  further,  and  his  thinking  about  the 
two  stages  takes  an  original  turn  as  it  goes  deeper.  He  regards  the  first  stage  as 
a period  during  which  one  finds  “the  means  of  production  communized  but 
the  resulting  wealth  still  private  property”.  But,  at  the  stage  of  communism, 
“when  public  institutions  satisfy  your  craving  for  splendour  and  completeness, 
what  advantage  would  there  be  in  having  more  nominal  wealth  than  your 
neighbour?”  Which  is  why,  to  his  way  of  thinking, 

“the  communization  of  the  means  of  industry  would  speedily  be  followed 
by  the  communization  of  its  product;  . . . which  again  does  not  mean 
that  people  would  (all  round)  use  their  neighbours’  coats,  or  houses  or 
tooth  brushes,  but  that  every  one,  whatever  work  he  did,  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  satisfying  all  his  reasonable  needs  according  to  the  ad- 
mitted standard  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived:  i.e.,  without  robbing 
any  other  citizen”. 1 

In  other  words,  the  right  to  private  property  would,  in  this  atmosphere  of 
plenty,  gradually  cease  being  a strict  juridical  institution  and  would  take  the 
form  of  accepted  usage:  “No  one  will  want  to  meddle  with  matters  that  have, 
as  it  were,  grown  to  such  and  such  an  individual  - which  have  become  part  of 
his  habits,  so  to  say.”  m But  apart  from  this  tolerant  respect,  anv  bitter 
Contention  will  have  gone  A brief  episode  in  News  from  Nowhere  is  quite  il- 
luminating After  the  crime  of  passion  that  the  visitor  hears  tells  of,  Walter,  a 
friend  of  the  criminal  lover,  decides  to  persuade  him  to  leave  the  village  and 
move  into  a house  further  up  the  Thames 
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CHAPTER  NINE 


Beauty  in  Daily  Life 

In  January  1891,  the  Sew  Renew  published  a series  of  three  articles  under  the 

general  title  “The  Socialist  Ideal1'  The  first  of  them,  signed  by  W illiam 

Morris,  was  devoted  to  an  and  began  thus: 

Some  people  will  perhaps  not  be  prepared  to  hear  that  Socialism  has 
any  ideal  of  an,  for  in  the  first  place  it  is  so  obviously  founded  on  the 
necessity  for  dealing  with  the  bare  economy  of  life  that  many,  and  even 
some  Socialists,  can  see  nothing  save  that  economic  basis,  and  moreover, 
many  who  might  be  disposed  to  admit  the  necessity  of  an  economic 
change  in  the  direction  of  Socialism  believe  quite  sincerely  that  an  is 
fostered  by  the  inequalities  of  condition  which  it  is  the  first  business  of 
Socialism  to  do  away  with,  and  indeed  that  it  cannot  exist  without  them 
Nevertheless,  in  the  teeth  of  these  opinions  1 assert  first  that  Socialism  is 
an  all-embracing  theory  of  life,  and  that  as  it  has  an  ethic  and  a religion 
of  its  own,  so  also  it  has  an  aesthetic : so  that  to  everyone  who  wishes  to 
study  Socialism  duly  it  is  necessary  to  look  on  it  from  the  aesthetic  point 
of  view  And,  secondly,  I assert  that  inequality  of  condition,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  in  former  ages  of  the  world,  has  now  become  in- 
compatible with  the  existence  of  a healthy  art. 

But  before  I go  further  I must  explain  that  1 use  the  word  art  in  a wider 
sense  than  is  commonly  used  amongst  us  to-day;  for  convenience'  sake, 
indeed.  I will  exclude  all  appeals  to  the  intellect  and  emotions  that  are 
not  addressed  to  the  eyesight,  though  properly  speaking,  music  and  all 
literature  that  deals  with  style  should  be  considered  as  portions  of  an, 
but  1 can  exclude  from  consideration  as  a possible  vehicle  of  art  no 
production  of  man  which  can  be  looked  at.  And  here  at  once  becomes  ob- 
vious the  sundering  of  the  ways  between  the  Socialist  and  the  commer- 
cial view  of  art.  To  the  Socialist  a house,  a knife,  a cup,  a steam  engine, 
or  what  not,  anything,  1 repeat,  that  is  made  by  man  and  has  form,  must 
either  be  a work  of  art  or  destructive  to  art.  The  Commercialist.  on  the 
other  hand,  divides  "manufactured  articles’  into  those  which  are 
prepensely  works  of  art,  and  are  offered  for  sale  in  the  market  as  such, 
and  those  which  have  no  pretence  and  could  have  no  pretence  to  artistic 
qualities  The  one  side  asserts  indifference,  the  other  denies  it.  The 
Commercialist  sees  that  in  the  great  mass  of  civilized  human  labour 
there  is  no  pretence  to  art,  and  thinks  that  this  is  natural,  inevitable,  and 
on  the  whole  desirable.  The  Socialist,  on  the  contrary,  secs  in  this  ob- 
vious lack  of  art  a dittos*  peculiar  to  modem  civilization  and  hurtful  to 
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humanity,  «*nd  furthermore  believes  it  to  be  4 disease  which  can  hr 
remedied  - 

A few  pages  further  on.  Moms  added 

‘ 'Thr  hist  point,  therefore,  in  the  Socialist  ideal  of  art  is  that  it  shtxild 
'<  common  to  the  whole  people,  and  this  can  onl>  be  the  case  if  it  comes 
to  lie  recog niaed  that  art  should  be  an  integral  part  of  all  manufactured 
wares  that  have  definite  form  and  are  intended  for  any  endurance  ” 

W hiie  this  vers  broad  conception  of  art  is  given  clear  and  definite  expression 
m this  IS(>!  article,  it  was  no  new  point  of  view  for  Morris.  It  had  been  the 
1m so  cm  his  aesthetic  message  for  a long  time,  and  was  already  clearly  express, 
ed  in  his  earliest  lectures 

“I  must  ask  vou  he  said  in  1883,  "to  extend  the  word  art  beyond 
those  matters  which  are  consciously  works  of  art,  to  take  in  not  only 
painting  and  sculpture,  and  architecture,  but  the  shapes  and  colours  of 
all  household  goods,  nav.  even  the  arrangement  of  the  fields  for  tillage 
and  pasture,  the  management  of  towns  and  of  our  highways  of  all  kinds, 
in  a word,  to  extend  it  to  the  aspect  of  all  the  externals  of  our  life.”  * 

What  indicates  the  road  travelled  between  these  two  declarations  is  the  fact 
that  Morris,  having  reached  the  fruition  of  his  thinking,  defines  art  in  terms  of 
production  and  the  class  struggle. 

Art  must  become  "an  essential  part  of  the  humanity  of  man".  So  there  must 
be  an  end  to  "that  fatal  schism  between  art  and  daily  life”.  In  our  day,  he  says, 
"people  talk  about,  and  advertise  art  pottery,  art  furniture,  art  fire-grates,  and 
the  like,  giving  us  clearly  to  understand  by  such  words,  that  it  is  unusual  for 
pottery,  furniture  and  fire-grates  to  have  anything  to  do  with  art.  that  there  is 
a divorce  between  art  and  common  life”.  ' This  divorce  between  the  useful 
and  the  beautiful  is  such  that  "those  things  that  are  without  art  are  so 
aggressively,  they  wound  it  by  their  existence”.  Everything  happens  as  though 
those  who  fear  the  power  of  beauty  "would,  if  they  had  had  the  making  of  the 
external  world,  have  been  afraid  of  making  an  ear  of  wheat  beautiful  lest  it 
should  not  have  been  good  to  eat”. 4 The  w'ord  artist  "means  at  present 
another  thing  than  artisan”  * 

Morris,  who  is  so  lightly  classed  among  the  fin  de  siecU  aesthetes,  emphatical- 
ly rejects  pure  aestheticism  and  art  for  art's  sake.  The  first  quality  of  any  ob- 
ject must  be  its  utility:  "no  work  should  be  done  which  is  not  useful  when 
done”,'  "labour,  to  be  attractive,  must  be  directed  towards  some  obviously 
useful  end”;  the  greatest  pleasure  in  work  is  "the  self-respect  which  comes  of 
a sense  of  usefulness”.  * But,  says  Morris,  let  there  be  no  mistake!  Labour 
must  be  "useful  and  not  utilitarian;  which  word  expresses  as  I think  a quality 
pretty  nearly  the  opposite  of  useful,  and  means  something  which  is  useful  for 
nothing  save  squeezing  money  out  of  other  people  s necessities”.  v 

In  the  transformed  England  of  the  twenty-second  century,  old  Hammond 
refers  with  contempt  to  the  time  when  "the  only  admitted  test  of  utility  in 
wares  was  the  finding  of  buyers  for  them  - wise  men  or  fools,  as  it  might 
chance ” Henceforth,  "nothing  can  be  made  except  for  genu ine» use”.  ,u 

But  things  that  are  useful,  as  distinct  from  utilitarian,  cannot  be  separated 
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, brautv-  Phe  production  of  necessities  would  he  “dull  work  without 
,rcM? « (rl  wijj  become  .1  "a  help  and  solace  to  the  daily  life  of  all  men”,  1 ‘ "the 
hunt*  solace  of  human  labour,  the  romanc  e of  eat  h day's  hard  prat  tuc  of  the 
Jitlu  ul,  art  of  living".  n Men  w ill  take  up  once  more  the  old  traditions,  for  they 
* h or  at  all  times  more  or  less  striven  to  beautify  the  familial  matters  of  cvery- 
j t‘  14  While,  on  the  one  hand,  "nothing  can  be  a work  ol  art  that  is  not 
useful*', 1 ’ it  is  also  essential,  on  the  other,  that  every  object  should  be  "a  work 
of  art  besides  a useful  piece  of  goods". 16 

Raymond  Rover,  in  picking  out  characteristics  common  to  most  utopias,  in- 
dulges in  generalisations  which,  in  Morris’s  case,  tend  to  go  rather  too  far 
“The  utopist  does  not  like  the  profusion,  waste  and  prodigality  of  life,"  he 
writes.  “He  is  a man  with  a system  in  which  nothing  is  unnecessary'.  All  trades 
which  do  not  produce  ‘necessary  objects’  are  eliminated  from  Amoraute  and 
Salente.  Nothing  shows  more  plainly  how  far  removed  the  utopist  is  from  the 
aesthete."1  Morris’s  originality  comes  out  very  clearly  in  his  concern  to  link 
utility  indissolubly  with  beauty.  "Have  nothing  in  your  houses,"  he  exclaims, 
"that  you  do  not  know  to  be  useful,  or  believe  to  be  beautiful."  In  the 
communist  stage,  this  unity  is  so  complete  that  old  Hammond  can  declare 
"what  used  to  be  called  art  . . . has  no  name  amongst  us  now,  because  it  has 
become  a necessary  part  of  the  labour  of  every  man  who  produces".  1 ’ 

* * * 

Before  examining  how'  this  doctrine  finds  expression  in  the  various 
manifestations  of  daily  life,  1 feel  it  necessary  to  stress  one  essential  aspect  of 
Morris’s  aesthetic  thinking,  an  aspect  rarely  noticed  by  the  critics  and  inter- 
preters, because  they  are  victims  of  a condescending  assumption,  and  are  con- 
vinced that  they  are  simply  dealing  with  a pleasant  but  unrealistic  utopia.  This 
aspect  is  precisely  the  seriousness  and  firmness  of  the  approach.  In  his  first  lec- 
ture, in  18  7,  Morris  expressed  a demand  for  "a  new  art  of  conscious 
intelligence  For  him,  art  could  never  be  a romantic  outpouring,  blind  and 
irresponsible.  Far  more:  he,  w'ith  his  enormous  admiration  for  mediaeval 
beauty,  only  accepted  its  influence  upon  the  basis  of  elaborate  reflection  which 
rejects  all  spontaneity: 

"Of  the  art  that  is  to  come  who  may  prophesy?  But  this  at  least  seems 
to  follow  from  comparing  the  past  with  the  confusion  in  which  we  are 
now  struggling  and  the  light  which  glimmers  through  it:  that  that  art 
will  no  longer  be  an  art  of  instinct,  of  ignorance  which  is  hopeful  to  learn 
and  strives  to  see;  since  ignorance  is  now  no  longer  hopeful/'  21 

Art  must  be  the  product  of  a conscious,  voluntary  dfort  which  leaves  no 
room  for  lack  of  precision,  and  it  is  inseparable  from  theoretical  thinking,  "I  do 
so  hate  . . . everything  vague  in  politics  as  well  as  in  art!"  he  wrote,  when  sen- 
ding his  resignation  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Liberal  League  in  1881.  He 
continually  came  back  to  the  point  when  addressing  artists  and  art  students. 

"Be  careful  to  eschew  all  vagueness,"  he  said  to  them  about  the  same 
time  "It  is  better  to  be  caught  out  in  going  wrong  when  you  have  had  a 
definite  purpose,  than  to  shuffle  and  slur  so  that  people  can’t  blame  you 
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because  they  don’t  know  what  you  are  at  Hold  last  to  distinct  form  in 

art.**  1 

Eight  years  later,  his  language  had  not  changed: 

“Above  all  things  in  your  work  as  you  go  on  you  should  eschew 
vagueness;  do  not  do  anything  vague;  do  not  act  on  Mr.  Micawber’s  line, 
and  do  nothing  in  particular,  in  the  hope  that  something  will  turn  up  . . 

Find  out  that  you  have  got  a meaning  to  express;  and  then  habituate 
your  hand  to  express  that  meaning  which  your  brain  is  demanding  it  to 
express. 

Do  nothing  in  the  hope  that  something  will  come  out  of  it,  put  no  reliance  in 
inspiration  The  word  filled  him  with  horror.  “That  talk  of  inspiration  is  sheer 
nonsense.  I may  tell  you  that  flat  . there  is  no  such  thing;  it  is  a mere  matter 
of  craftsmanship”. Sparling  relates  similar  utterances: 

“Waiting  for  inspiration,  rushing  things  in  reliance  upon  inspiration, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  is  a lazy  man’s  habit.  Get  the  bones  of  the  work  well 
into  your  head,  and  the  tools  well  into  your  hand,  and  get  on  with  your 
job,  and  the  inspiration  will  come  to  you  - if  you’re  worth  a tinker’s 
damn  as  an  artist,  that  is.”  26 

An  even  more  interesting  point  is  that  he  had  no  more  faith  in  public  than  in 
artistic  spontaneity.  When  he  spoke  about  art  made  by  the  people  for  the  peo- 
ple, he  was  not  indulging  in  demagogy,  and  his  sense  of  historical  determina- 
tion gave  an  edge  to  his  lucidity: 

“People  sometimes  talk,  as  though  the  ordinary  man  in  the  street  (of 
all  classes,  I mean)  is  the  proper  person  to  apply  to  for  a judgment  on 
Works  of  Art.  They  say  he  is  unsophisticated,  and  so  on  Now.  let  us 
just  look  the  facts  in  the  face.  It  wmild  be  very  agreeable  if  he  were  But  if 
he  were,  you  would  not  need  all  these  efforts  for  Art  Education  that  you 
do  need  now'  As  a matter  of  fact  he  is  not  unsophisticated.  On  the  con- 
trary he  is  steeped  in  the  mere  dregs  of  all  the  Arts  that  are  current  in  the 
time  he  lives.  Is  not  that  absolutely  and  positively  the  state  of  the  case:*  I 
am  quite  sure  it  is  I perhaps  have  not  much  right  to  talk  about  another 
and  kindred  An,  because  I don’t  know  much  about  it,  but  I am  perfectly 
cenain  that  in  the  Aft  of  Music  what  the  unsophisticated’  person  takes 
to  is  not  the  fine  Works  of  Art,  but  the  ordinary,  commonplace,  banal 
tunes  which  are  drummed  into  his  ears  at  every  street  corner  That  is 
natural.  In  other  words,  there  is  a tendency  for  all  people  to  fall  under 
the  domination  of  tradition  of  some  son;  and  the  fine  tradition,  the 
higher  tradition,  having  disappeared,  men  will  certainly  fall  under  the 
power  of  the  lower  and  inferior  tradition  Therefore  let  us  once  for  all  get 
rid  of  the  idea  of  the  mass  of  the  people  having  an  intuitive  idea  of  Art, 
unless  they  are  in  immediate  connection  with  the  great  traditions  of 
times  past,  and  unless  they  are  every  dav  meeting  with  things  that  are 
beautiful  and  fit.”  r 

He  concludes  that  an  effort  to  educate  is  essential,  that  this  effort  will  create 
new  needs  and  that  these  new  needs  will  create  a new  art  But  this  educative 
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WTort  will  only  lake  on  its  full  meaning  in  a new  society,  which  is  why  there 
u>.'ild  he  no  art  without  consciousness  and  responsibility. 


* * 


* 


In  Morris’s  eyes,  the  art  which,  of  all  the  arts,  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  the  one  which  provides  a kind  of  basis  for  the  whole  of  his  utopian 
aesthetic,  is  architecture.  He  himself,  after  finally  giving  up  all  idea  of  a career 
in  the  Church,  became  apprenticed  to  the  architect,  G.  E.  Street  of  Oxford, 
and  worked  with  him  for  nine  months/8  There  he  met  Philip  Webb,  who 
remained  a close  lifelong  friend  and  to  whom  he  introduced  the  techniques  of 
the  Gothic  revival.  But  while  he  was  still  at  Exeter  College  he  impressed  his 
companions  with  the  breadth  of  his  knowledge,  particularly  of  architecture,  as 
Canon  Dixon  recalls  in  the  memories  he  passed  on  to  Mackail. 2 ' The  influence 
of  Ruskin  was  also  overwhelming  during  these  early  years,  and  in  some  direc- 
tions this  influence  lived  on:  we  have  seen  the  pre-eminent  role  which  the 
author  of  The  Stones  of  Venice  accorded  to  architecture,  and  the  terms  used  by 
Morris  in  expressing  his  ideas  on  this  subject  continued  for  a long  time  to 
resemble  those  used  by  his  former  mentor  One  may  well  wonder  whether 
Morris  s first  calling  was  not  decided  by  his  admiration  for  Ruskin.  One  might 
further  wonder  whether  his  thoughts  upon  architecture,  having  developed  in 
this  atmosphere,  did  not  provide  the  beginning  of  his  growing  leaning  towards 
utopia,  as  the  building  of  an  ideal  city.  " Nlackail  is  certainly  using  an 
inappropriate  phrase  when  he  says  that,  for  Morris,  the  word  “architecture” 
carried  transcendental  meaning”,  1 but  he  is  hardly  exaggerating  at  all  when 
he  adds  that  to  him  the  House  Beautiful  represents  the  visible  form  of  life 
itself”.'2 

In  fact,  Morris  expresses  his  utopian  enthusiasm  with  far  less  hyperbole, 
and  Mackail  s idealistic  phraseology  is  quite  lacking  “ Architecture, ” he 
writes,  as  a part  of  the  life  of  people  in  general,  will  again  become  possible, 
and  l believe  that  when  it  is  possible,  it  will  have  a real  new  birth,  and  add  so 
muc h to  the  pleasure  of  life  that  we  shall  wonder  how  people  were  ever  able  to 
live  without  it”;"  “architecture  and  the  kindred  arts  will  again  flourish 
amongst  us  as  in  the  days  before  civilization”.  34  His  style  is  often  yet  more 
simple:  “nor  do  I see  why,”  he  says,  “we  should  be  shabby  in  housing  our  rest 
and  pleasure  and  our  search  for  knowledge”  " He  says  again  our  houses 
must  be  well  built,  clean  and  healthy”,  and  the  first  demand  was  for 
“simplicity  and  solidity”,3  all  qualities  which  Morns  observed  to  be  lacking 
in  the  nineteenth  century  He  was  not  yielding  to  any  transcendental  urge 
when  he  looked  forward  to  a time  when  “every  little  chandler's  shop  in  our 
suburbs,  every  shed  run  up  for  mere  convenience,  is  made  without  effort,  fit  for 
its  purpose  and  beautiful  at  one  and  the  same  time" 

The  year  1884  saw  the  foundation  of  the  Art  Workers'  Guild,  of  which 
William  Morris  was  elected  Master  in  1892,  its  principle  was  “the  Unity,  the 
Interdependence,  the  Solidarity  of  all  the  Arts  \ llns  idea  was  dear  to  the 
writer,  but  he  introduced  a hierarchy  into  the  unity  “Unless  you  are 
resolved,”  he  said,  “to  have  good  and  rational  architecture,  it  is,  once  again, 
useless  vour  thinking  about  art  at  all”;  and  he  added 
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“I  have  spoken  of  the  popular  arts,  but  they  might  all  be  summed  un 
in  that  one  word  Architecture;  they  are  all  pans  of  that  great  whole,  and 
the  art  of  housebuilding  begins  it  all  if  we  did  not  know'  how  to  dye  or  t0 
weave;  if  we  had  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  silk;  and  no  pigments  to 
paint  with  but  half-a-dozen  ochres  and  umbers,  we  might  yet  frame  a 
worthy  art  that  would  lead  to  everything,  if  we  had  but  timber,  stone  and 
lime,  and  a few  cutting  tools  to  make  these  common  things  not  only 
shelter  us  from  wind  and  weather,  but  also  express  the  thoughts  and 
aspirations  that  stir  in  us.”  40 

Nomadic,  rent-dwelling  peoples  certainly  possess  decorative  arts,  but  it  very' 
much  appears  that  such  peoples  ‘‘seem  to  play  with  them  rather  than  to  try  to 
put  their  souls  into  them”.  On  the  other  hand,  “among  ourselves,  the  men  of 
modern  Europe.  the  existence  of  the  other  arts  is  bound  up  with  that  of 
Architecture”  This,  says  Morris,  is  why  the  latter  should  not  be  regarded  in 
the  narrow*  sense  of  the  an  of  construction:  “its  wider  sense  I consider  to  mean 
the  art  of  creating  a building  with  all  the  appliances  fit  for  carrying  on  a 
dignified  and  happy  life”. 41  These  accessory  arts  are,  above  all,  the  decorative 
artv  and  thev  “are  dependent  on  the  master-art  of  architecture  almost  for 
their  existence,  and  cannot  be  in  a healthy  condition  if  it  is  sick  Whether  it 
is  a question  of  furniture,  ornamentation,  or  even  of  sculpture  or  painting,  ‘ex- 
cept as  decorations  of  the  nobler  forms  of  such  buildings,  (they)  cannot  be 
produced  at  all”  Morris  s attitude  towards  the  privileged  arts  of  painting  and 
sculpture  is  particularly  significant: 

"Painting  is  of  little  use,  and  sculpture  of  less,  except  where  their 
works  form  a part  of  architecture.  A person  with  any  architectural  sense 
really  always  looks  at  any  picture  or  any  piece  of  sculpture  from  this 
point  of  view;  even  with  the  most  abstract  picture  he  is  sure  to  think. 
How  shall  f frame  it,  and  where  shall  I put  it?  As  for  sculpture,  it 
becomes  a mere  toy,  a tour  de  force,  w hen  it  is  not  definitely  a part  of  a 
building,  executed  for  a certain  height  from  the  eye,  and  to  be  seen  in  a 
certain  light  .In  short , the  complete  work  of  applied  art,  the  true  unit 
of  the  art,  is  a building  with  all  its  due  ornament  and  furniture,  and  I 
must  say  from  experience  that  it  is  impossible  to  ornament  duly  an  ugly 
or  base  building.  And  on  the  other  hand  I am  forced  to  say  that  the 
glorious  art  of  good  building  is  so  satisfying,  that  I have  seen  many  a 
building  that  needed  little  ornament  ...”  44 

Architecture,  then,  represents  the  union  of  all  the  arts,  “mutually  helpful 
and  harmoniously  subordinated  one  to  another”,  and  “it  embraces  the  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  surroundings  of  the  life  of  man  ”,  Morris  believes  it  to 
be  “one  of  the  most  important  things  which  man  can  turn  hi s hand  to,  and  the 
consideration  of  it  to  be  worth  the  attention  of  serious  people,  not  for  an  hour 
only  but  for  a good  pa rt  of  their  lives,  even  though  they  may  not  have  to  do 
with  it  professionally”. <s  And  that  is  precisely  why  the  English  of  the 
twenty -second  century  will  be  convinced  “that  the  energies  of  mankind  are 
chiefly  of  use  to  them  for  such  work;  for  in  that  direction  1 can  sec  no  end  to  the 
work,  while  in  many  others  a limit  does  seem  possible ” 46 

In  M orris’s  eyes,  the  importance  of  architecture  does  not  derive  only  from  its 
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‘embracing  all  the  arts  which  appeal  to  the  eye”  but  perhaps  even  more 
from  its  being  “above  all  an  art  of  association”:  so  it  will  be  "the  art  ol  a society 
of  co-operation*  in  which  there  will  certainly  be  a tendency  towards  the  ab- 
sorption of  small  buildings  into  big”. 4 He  sees  it  as  “the  true  democratic  art, 
the  child  of  the  man-inhabited  earth,  the  expression  of  the  life  of  man 
thereon”, a which  is  interesting,  because,  at  the  time  when  he  expressed  this 
opinion,  he  was  still  entirely  under  the  influence  of  Ruskin,  reproducing  his 
ideas  about  architecture,  the  “work  of  the  whole  race”,4  and  he  was  by  no 
means  unaware  of  his  detestation  of  democracy.  But  he  was  faithful  to  his 
teaching  when  he  proclaimed  it  to  be  “the  art  which  most  depends  on  the  taste 
of  the  people  at  large”,  s“  and  that  it  could  not  be  the  province  of  “a  little  group 
of  learned  men”,  but  must  be  that  of  “each  one  of  us,  who  must  keep  watch 
and  ward  over  the  fairness  of  the  earth”.*1  Architecture,  “of  all  the  forms  of 
art,  is  that  which  springs  direct  from  popular  impulse,  from  the  partnership  of 
all  men,  great  and  little,  in  worthy  and  exalting  aspirations”,  “the 
harmonious  expression  of  the  sense  of  beauty  inherent  in  the  whole  people”  ' 

It  is  collective  not  only  in  the  sense  of  being  an  expression  of  the  whole  people, 
but  also  as  an  achievement:  it  is  “that  art  which  is  above  all  others 
co-operative  No  man,  in  fact,  “can  build  a building  with  his  own  hands; 
every  one  of  those  men  depends  for  the  possibility  of  even  beginning  his  work 
on  some  one  else  On  the  one  hand,  the  architect's  work  is  the  culmination  of 
a tradition  (“dead  men  guide  his  hand  even  when  he  forgets  that  they  ever  ex- 
isted );  and  on  the  other,  “men  so  working  must  be  influenced  in  their  work 
by  their  conditions  of  life  . . . The  kind  and  quality  of  that  wrork,  the  work  of 
the  ordinary  handicraftsman,  is  determined  by  the  social  conditions  under 
which  he  lives,  which  differ  much  from  age  to  age”. Socialism,  by  delivering 
mankind  from  the  fetters  created  by  the  profit  motive  and  from  social  and 
moral  degradation,  cannot  fail  to  raise  architecture  to  a higher  level  both  in 
nature  and  in  quality. 

The  first  fetter  to  be  shed  will  be  that  concerning  the  choice  of  materials. 
People  will  no  longer  be  reduced  to  using  substitutes  lacking  in  both  substance 
and  beauty.  1 his  question  of  materials,  writes  Morris,  “is  clearly  the  founda- 
tion of  architecture,  and  perhaps  one  would  not  go  very  far  wrong  if  one  defin- 
ed architecture  as  the  art  of  building  suitably  with  suitable  material”.  He  es- 
tablishes a rigid  precedence  among  them.  “Stone  is  definitely  the  most  noble 
material,  the  most  satisfactory  material;  wood  is  the  next,  and  brick  is  a 
makeshift  material  ” * The  choice  is  intentionally  restrictive  Just  like  Ruskin, 
Morris,  after  the  experience  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  rejects  the  use  of  iron  and 
glass  with  horror,  and  denounces  “the  horrible  and  restless  nightmare  of 
modern  engineering’*. S1 

He  is  no  less  precise  and  imperious  in  his  recommendations  about  roof 
coverings,  l^ead  seems  best  to  him,  followed  by  stone  slates,  thatch  and  'a 
good  country-made  tile”.  H Elsewhere,  he  returns  to  this  problem  of  roofing  in 
extraordinary  detail  and  draws  up  a specific  list  of  what  is  acceptable  and 
what  is  not  He  disapproves  of  “milled  lead  and  “Broseley  mechamcallv  - 
made  tiles”,  “thin  Welsh  blue  slates  (one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  the  age) 
and  corrugated  galvanized  iron  and  zinc  (now  spreading  like  a pestilence  over 
the  country)”  He  adds  “oak  shingles”,  “good  hand-made  well-baked  plain 
tiles”  1 good  pantiles”,  “stone  slabs”,  “stone  slates”,  “green  Westmoreland 
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•lairs  grey  and  dark-grey  •fates"  to  his  ret  ommended  materials  Finally.  U 
advise » straw  thatch  in  Reference  to  reed  thatch,  at  being  more  durable  ' 
7 hr  inspiration  of  the  Middle  Age*  it  Hear.  and  one  cannot  but  rr^all  the 
village  described  in  d Dream  of  John  ball  u 

Morr  it  deduces  from  the  pail  a lesson  for  the  future,  and  consider*  that  the 
ideal  for  architecture  it  for  it  to  blend  without  < lathing  into  its  natural  setting 
for  a house  to  be  beautiful,  it  mutt  be  “a  piece  of  nature”,  it  should  have 
added  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the  earth  instead  of  marring  it  The 
dngra* efui  contrast  between  the  fieldt  where  the  beast*  live  and  the  ftreen 
whrie  rr ifji  Jive”  musf  f>r  ended;  then  it  will  be  a pleasure  and  a rest  and  not A 
weigh?  upon  the  spirits  to  corne  from  the  open  country  into  a town”. Houses 
rheri,  xhouid  be  m,ide  solid  and  unpretentious  “using  good  materials  natural 
to  their  own  country-side  ”*  and  then  “it  is  little  likely  that  you  will  have  done 
any  offence  to  the  beauty  of  the  country-side  or  the  older  houses  in  it  I have 
a hope  adds  Morns,  “that  it  will  be  from  such  necessary,  unpretentious 
buildings  that  the  new  and  genuine  architecture  will  spring,  rather  than  from 
(Air  experiment*  of  conscious  style  more  or  less  ambitious,  or  those  for  which 
the  immortal  Dickens  has  given  us  the  never-to-be-forgotten  adjective 
architcctooraloorar  ” ' Architecture  will  be  in  harmony  with  nature  and 
also  with  the  needs  of  man  “every  mans  house  will  be  fair  and  decent, 
soothing  to  his  mind  and  helpful  to  his  work”, 64  “so  as  to  express  the  kind  of 
life  which  the  inmates  live”  4 


* 


* 


The  examples  of  domestic  architecture  which  we  are  given  in  A 'em  from 
.Son  here  are  not  many  and  they  are  very'  sketchily  described.  As  we  shall  see  in 
the  next  chapter,  when  we  come  to  study  Morris’s  dialectics  of  art  and  history 
in  the  utopian  setting  our  writer  shows  great  caution  in  avoiding  all  dogmatic 
anticipation  of  an  forms  in  the  future  He  prefers  to  employ  what  we  might 
describe  as  a syitem  of  references  to  the  past  to  provide  a setting  which  is 
possible,  but  by  no  means  obligatory,  he  leaves  the  field  open  to  human  inven- 
tiveness and  suggests,  by  using  the  simple  device  of  admiring  adjectives,  that 
this  has  had  its  effect. 

When  the  visitor  emerges  into  the  new  life,  he  observes  that  both  banks  of 
the  Thames  ‘had  a line  of  very  pretty  houses,  low  and  not  large,  standing  back 
a little  way  from  the  river,  they  were  mostly  built  of  red  brick  and  roofed  with 
tiles  and  looked : above  all.  comfortable,  and  as  if  they  were,  so  to  say,  alive 
and  sympathetic  with  the  life  of  the  dwellers  in  them”/"  When  he  leaves 
Hammersmith  to  go  by  coach  to  the  British  Museum  with  Dick,  he  goes 
through  a fairly  typical  area  where  town  and  country  are  blended  into  each 
other 

There  were  houses  about,  some  on  the  road,  some  amongst  the  fields 
They  were  all  pretty  in  design,  and  as  solid  as  might  be,  but  coun- 
trified in  appearance,  like  yeomen  * dwellings;  some  of  them  of  red  brick 
like  those  bv  the  river,  but  more  of  timber  and  plaster,  which  were  by  the 
necessity  of  their  construction  so  like  mediaeval  houses  of  the  same 
materials  that  I fairly  felt  as  if  I were  alive  in  the  fourteenth  century.  ” 
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Whiir  the  style  of  these  houses  is  suggested  by  the  historical  reference,  it  is 
unlv  in  a very  general  way,  and  that  of  the  brick-built  houses  is  not  even  hinted 
at  However,  we  observe  the  variations  of  shape  and  material,  in  contrast  to  the 
monotonous  geometry  of  classic  utopias.  It  is  only  towards  the  end  of  the  tale, 
when  the  visitor  goes  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Thames,  that  we  glean 
somewhat  less  vague  indications  The  house  occupied  by  Dick's  friend,  Walter 
Allen,  is  * low  and  built  round  a quadrangle  big  enough  to  get  plenty  of 
sunshine  in  it”  * Similarly,  further  up  stream,  we  are  shown  “a  quite  modern 
<»tone  house  - a w ide  quadrangle  of  one  story,  the  buildings  that  made  it  being 
quite  low  and  though  there  did  not  seem  to  be  much  ornament  about  it.  it 
had  a sort  of  natural  elegance,  like  that  of  the  trees  themselves”.  Nowhere  do 
we  find  skyscrapers,  but  rather  a style  of  architecture  inspired  by  the  nostalgia 
lx>rn  of  the  quadrangles  of  Oxford.  And  above  all,  this  constant  theme  of  the 
adaptation  of  the  dwelling  to  its  natural  setting,  as  in  the  group  of  five  houses 
near  Pangbourne,  “very  carefully  designed  so  as  not  to  hurt  the  character  of 
the  country”. 711 

Another  trait  in  common  which  can  be  drawn  from  these  descriptions  in  the 
simple  and  unassuming  nature  of  these  dwelling-houses.  So  far,  we  arc  dealing 
only  with  isolated  or  semi-rural  houses,  which  arc  certainly  in  the  majority, 
since  Morris  abolishes  all  distinction  between  town  and  country.  He  admits, 
however,  that  some  spots  of  dense  urban  concentration  may  remain,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  City,  which  “remains  the  most  populous  part  of  London,  or 
perhaps  of  all  these  islands”,  but  this  inconvenience  is  compensated  by  “the 
splendour  of  the  architecture,  which  goes  further  than  what  you  will  see 
elsewhere  But  this  is  an  exceptional  case.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing 
seems  too  fine  to  Morris  when  he  is  imagining  the  architecture  and  decoration 
of  public  and  communal  buildings  in  the  society  of  the  future  As  Dick  points 
out,  “ornament  . . may  easily  be  overdue  in  mere  living  houses,  but  can  hard- 
ly be  in  mote-halls  and  markets,  and  so  forth”. 72 

While  Morris  is  content  with  “reasonable”  abundance  for  daily  life  in 
general,  no  richness  seems  excessive  to  him  for  such  buildings 

People  would  undertake  great  works  for  public  utility  and 
pleasure  as  they  might  well  do  in  a country  where  no  labour  was  wasted 
and  probably  having  satisfied  their  ordinary  wants  on  a generous  scale,  it 
would  be  to  these  public  .advantages  that  people  would  turn  for  whatever 
luxury  or  splendour  they  desired.”  3 

W hen,  in  1887,  bourgeois  philanthropists  proposed  the  construction  of  the 
People \ Palace  in  the  East  End,  William  Morris,  in  his  ( ommomt  eal  articles, 
stressed  just  how  condescending  and  insulting  such  a project  might  be  for  the 
working  class,  and  added: 

“Surely  when  true  society  takes  the  place  of  false,  we  shall  raise 
l>eauliful  and  magnificent  halls  with  their  surroundings  for  the  use  of  all. 
But  the  contrast  will  not  then  be  between  splendour  and  sordidness,  but 
between  splendour  and  special  beauty  and  the  due  simplicity  of  the 
dwelling  of  a private  person  which  is  quite  consistent  with  beauty  and 
convenience.”  4 

One  cannot  help  recalling  Saint-Simons  famous  phrase.  “Luxury  will 
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become  useful  and  moral  when  the  whole  nation  has  the  enjoyment  of  it  “ 
Morris  had  been  intrigued  for  a long  time  by  this  vision  of  public  places  where 
art  might  be  given  free  rein.  Even  before  he  became  a socialist,  and  understood 
that  such  a dream  could  only  find  natural  fulfilment,  freed  of  all  hypocrisy,  in  a 
classless  soc  iety.  he  dreamed  of  seeing  art  triumphant  and  radiant  v‘m  that 
other  kind  of  building,  which  I think,  under  some  name  or  other,  whether  vou 
call  it  Church  or  Mali  of  Reason,  or  what  not,  will  always  be  needed;  thr 
building  in  which  people  meet  to  forget  their  own  transient  personal  and  farm- 
ly  troubles  in  aspirations  for  their  fellows  and  the  days  to  c ome,  and  which  to  a 
certain  extent  make  up  to  town-dwellers  for  their  loss  of  field  and  river,  and 
mountain”.  * In  Morris’s  view  of  the  future,  this  need  will  no  longer  be  ex- 
plicable in  terms  of  this  loss  or  these  troubles;  it  will  find  its  natural  justifica- 
tion in  man’s  complete  development  and  in  his  joy  in  living  We  may  add  that 
for  Morris  himself,  torn  as  he  was  by  the  contradictions  of  his  personal  situa- 
tion within  the  framework  of  bourgeois  society,  this  vision  compensated  for  a 
deep  frustration.  Sir  Lowthian  Bell  relates  how  he  found  the  poet  one  day  pac- 
ing to  and  fro  and  muttering,  in  a state  of  great  rage.  When  he  was  pressed  lor 
the  reason,  he  burst  out:  “It  is  only  that  I spend  my  life  in  ministering  to  thr 
swinish  luxury'  of  the  rich.”  Once  again,  utopia  provided  an  outlet  for  his 
personal  problems. 

He  refers  enthusiastically  to  “the  noble  communal  hall  of  the  future,  un- 
sparing of  materials,  generous  in  worthy  ornament,  alive  with  the  noblest 
thoughts  of  our  time,  and  the  past,  embodied  in  the  best  art  w hich  a free  and 
manly  people  could  produce;  such  an  abode  of  man  as  no  private  enterprise 
could  come  anywhere  near  for  beauty  and  fitness,  because  only  collective 
thought  and  collective  life  could  cherish  the  aspirations  which  would  give  birth 
to  its  beauty,  or  have  the  skill  and  leisure  to  carry  them  out  . f*ive  years 
later,  his  enthusiasm  is  as  great  as  ever,  and  he  refers  again  to  the 

“noble  and  splendid  public  building,  built  to  last  for  ages,  and  also 
duly  ornamented  so  as  to  express  the  life  and  aspirations  of  the  citizens 
in  itself  a great  piece  of  history  of  the  efforts  of  the  citizens  to  raise  .1 
house  worthy  of  their  noble  lives,  and  its  mere  decoration  an  epi< 
wrought  for  the  pleasure  and  education,  not  ol  the  present  generation  on- 
ly, but  of  many  generations  to  come.  This  is  the  true  work  of  art  I was 
going  to  say  of  genuine  civilization,  but  the  word  has  been  so  misused 
that  I will  not  use  it  - the  true  work  of  art,  the  true  masterpiece,  of 
reasonable  and  manly  men  conscious  of  (he  bond  of  true  society  that 
makes  everything  each  man  does  of  importance  to  everyone  else 
This  is,  I say,  the  unit  of  the  art,  this  house,  this  church,  this 
town-hall,  built  and  ornamented  by  the  harmonious  efforts  of  a free  peo- 
ple Try  to  conceive,  if  you  can,  the  mass  of  pleasure  which  the 
production  of  such  a work  of  art  would  give  to  all  concerned  in  making  it. 
through  years  and  years  it  may  be  (for  such  work  cannot  be  hurried), 
and  when  made  there  it  is  for  a perennial  pleasure  to  the  citizens,  to  look 
at,  to  use.  to  care  for.  from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year  ” 7<' 

Throughout  his  life  Morris  dreamed  of  the  decoration  of  this  palace  of  the 
days  to  come,  this  "stately  public  building,  adorned  vsith  the  handiwork  of  the 
(greatest  masters  of  expression  which  that  real  ness  birth  and  the  day  spring  of 
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hope  come  back  will  bring  forth  for  us”/'  Hr  talks  of  “all  us  splendours  of 
arch  and  column,  and  vault  and  tracery”/  and  dreams  of  ail  the  resources  to 
1*  obtained  from  sculpture  which  "as  in  past  days  will  be  considered  almost 
entirely  a part  of  fine  building”,  just  as  from  painting  which  "will  surely  be 
mostls  used  for  the  decoration  of  buildings  which  are  specially  public” 
Much  more,  he  himself,  as  an  artist,  dreams  of  the  uses  to  which  the  new  socir- 
ts  will  put  his  own  work  In  1893,  for  example,  he  assures  a journalist 

livings  like  my  big  tapestry'  will  of  course  be  public  property  and  will  hang  in 
tow n-halls  and  suchlike  places.  ”K 

The  utopian  practice  of  News  from  Nowhere  gives  definite  shape  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  these  ideas.  The  visitor's  first  discovery  is  the  Hammersmith 
Guest  House,  built  upon  the  very  site  of  Kelmscott  House,  where  Morris  lived 


It  was  a longish  building  with  its  gable  ends  turned  away  from  the 
road,  and  long  traccried  windows  coming  rather  low  down  set  in  the  wall 
that  faced  us.  It  was  very  handsomely  built  of  red  brick  with  a lead  roof; 
and  high  up  above  the  windows  there  ran  a frieze  of  figure  subjects  in 
baked  clay,  very  well  executed,  and  designed  with  a force  and  directness 
which  l had  never  noticed  in  modern  work  before.  The  subjects  I 
recognized  at  once,  and  indeed  was  very  particularly  familiar  with  them. 

However,  all  this  I took  in  in  a minute;  for  we  were  presently  within 
doors,  and  standing  in  a hall  with  a floor  of  marble  mosaic  and  an  open 
timber  roof  There  were  no  windows  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  river,  but 
arches  below  leading  into  chambers,  one  of  which  showed  a glimpse  ol  a 
garden  beyond,  and  above  them  a long  space  of  wall  gaily  painted  (in 
fresco,  l thought)  with  similar  subjects  to  those  of  the  frieze  outside; 
every  thing  about  the  place  was  handsome  and  generously  solid  as  to 
material,  and  though  it  was  not  very  large  (somewhat  smaller  than 
Crosby  Hall  perhaps),  one  felt  in  it  that  exhilarating  sense  of  space  and 
freedom  which  satisfactory  architecture  always  gives  to  an  unanxious 
man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  using  his  eyes.”  M 


Margaret  tlrcnnan  has  drawn  attention  to  the  resemblance  between  the 
Guest  House  and  the  house  of  the  Children  of  the  hue,  in  The  B</oh  of  the  Mnun- 
1(2 ? r' ' and.  more  generally,  between  the  communal  palace  of  Morris’s  utopia 
and  the  house  of  the  YVolfings,  built  “like  a church  of  later  days”. " There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  here  again  there  is  a reference  back  to  barbarism  lor  the 
prototype  of  the  collective  dwelling,  w'hic.h  is  itself  a symbol  of  ihr  human  com- 
munity , but  on  the  material  level  of  architecture  and  decoration,  this  descrip- 
tion is  also  related  to  Morris's  oldest  poetic  dreams,  and  it  recalls  in  more  than 
one  detail  that  of  the  palace  of  Aetes  in  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jaw,*  the  same 
luxury  of  marble,  of  frescoes  and  of  mosaics.  There  are  also  fountains,  like 
those  which  beautify  the  Market  at  Bloomsbury,  where  the  visitor  is  to  lunch 
later  Hie  architecture  of  this,  a quadrangle  surrounded  by  “a  wide  arcade  or 
cloister”,  was  “fanciful  but  strong”.  Inside  this  cloister,  after  passing  through 
a richly  moulded  and  carved  doorway'’,  they  "entered  a hall  much  bigger 
than  that  of  the  Hammersmith  Guest  House,  more  elaborate  in  it>  architecture 
and  perhaps  more  beautiful”,  and  this  room  was  decorated  with  magnificent 
mural  paintings/ 

Surh  buildings  appear  before  the  visitor  s eves  all  over  London  While  going 
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through  Hammersmith,  hr  discovers  “a  range  of  buildings  and  courts,  low 
but  very  handsomely  built  and  ornamented,  and  in  that  way  forming  a great 
contrast  to  the  unpretentiousness  of  the  houses  round  about  ”:  it  is  the  local 
market 

" Above  this  lower  building  rose  the  steep  lead-covered  roof  and  the 
buttresses  and  the  higher  part  of  the  wall  of  a great  hall,  of  a splendid 
and  exuberant  stvle  of  architecture,  of  which  one  can  say  little  more  than 
it  seemed  to  me  to  embrace  the  best  qualities  of  the  Gothic  of  northern 
Europe  with  those  of  the  Saracenic  and  Byzantine,  though  there  was  no 
copying  any  one  of  these  styles.  On  the  other,  the  south  side,  of  the  road 
was  an  octagonal  building  with  a high  roof,  not  unlike  the  Baptistry  in 
Florence  in  outline,  except  that  it  was  surrounded  by  a lean-to  that  clear- 
ly made  an  arcade  or  cloisters  to  it:  it  also  was  most  delicately  or- 
namented. 

This  whole  mass  of  architecture  which  we  had  come  upon  so  suddenly 
from  amidst  the  pleasant  fields  was  not  only  exquisitely  beautiful  in 
itself,  but  it  bore  upon  it  the  expression  of  such  generosity  and  abun- 
dance of  life  that  I was  exhilarated  to  a pitch  that  I had  never  yet  reach- 
ed 1 fairly  chuckled  for  pleasure.'1  ** 

l>ie  first  of  these  buildings  is  the  Mote-House,  and  the  second  the  theatre. 
Dick  is  proud  to  announce  that  it  was  he  himself  who  had  sculpted  its  great 
doors  of  damascened  bronze  Piccadilly  presented  a similar  spectacle,  lined 
with  elegant  arcades  and  dominated  by  an  enormous  and  luxurious  market, 
and  the  visitor  is  told  that  "the  upper  stories  of  these  houses  are  used  for 
guest-houses;  for  people  from  all  about  the  country  are  apt  to  drift  up  hither 
from  time  to  ti me”""  We  are  given  the  impression  of  corresponding 
development  in  the  countryside  too.  For  example,  the  visitor  is  astonished,  as 
he  goes  up  the  Thames,  to  pass  a mill  "as  beautiful  in  its  way  as  a Gothic 
cathedral'’,*8 


* • * 

And  does  this  mean  that  the  triumphant  flowering  of  the  new*  architecture  has 
swept  away  all  trace  of  ancient  monuments:*  Morris  is  no  nihilist  nor 
iconoclast  V ery  much  the  reverse:  he  considers  that  the  •art  of  days  to  come 
ill  l>e  the  natural  continuation  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  past  (at  least,  ol 
those  of  the  pre-classical  period).  They  will  be  lovingly  preserved  and  will 
co-exist  in  complete  harmony  with  the  creations  of  the  communist  age 

"It  is  not  so  hard  now  to  picture  to  oneself  those  grey  masses  of 
stone, which  our  forefathers  raised  in  their  hope,  standing  no  longer  lost 
and  melancholy  over  the  ghastly  misery  of  the  fields  and  the  squalor  of 
the  towns,  but  smiling  rather  on  their  newborn  sisters  the  houses  and 
halls  of  the  free  citizens  of  the  new  Communes,  and  the  garden-like  fields 
about  them  where  there  will  be  labour  still,  but  the  labour  of  the  happy 
people  who  have  shaken  off  the  curse  of  labour  and  kept  its  blessing 
only.  ” 

From  1877  until  the  end  of  his  life,  Morris  devoted  a considerable  part  of  his 
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immense  activity  to  supporting  the  Society  lor  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Bu.fdinRs  which  he  himself  founded  and  which  is  st.ll  in  ex.stence.  llie  con- 
siderable industry  he  displayed  in  this  direction  has  been  recounted  and 
studied  at  length  by  all  his  biographers,92  and  1 see  no  need  to  reproduce  the 
record  and  analysis  of  it  here.  I shall  rest  content  with  that  part  which  is  strict- 
ly relevant  to  our  purpose;  and  what  we  do  need  to  take  into  account  is  that  the 
fight  which  Morris  waged  against  vandals,  whether  they  were  speculators, 
churchmen,  architects  or  “restorers”,  had  as  its  aim  the  preservation  of  those 
ancient  monuments  which  are  richest  in  art  and  history,  not  only  from  a desire 
to  protect  the  past,  but  even  more  from  one  to  prepare  the  future 

“The  untouched  surface  of  ancient  architecture  bears  witness  to  the 
development  of  man’s  ideas,  to  the  continuity  of  history,  and,  so  doing, 
affords  never-ceasing  instruction,  nay  education,  to  the  passing 
generations,  not  only  telling  us  what  were  the  aspirations  of  men  passed 
away,  but  also  what  we  may  hope  for  in  the  time  to  come.”  ** 

The  men  of  communist  society  will  certainly  not  reject  this  “continuity  of 
history”.  Freed  from  the  profit  motive  and  from  the  devouring  utilitarianism 
that  has  debauched  all  architecture,  they  will  rediscover  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
builders  of  pre-capitalist  times,  and  their  creative  urge,  consciously  striving  to 
achieve  a higher  plane,  will  find  natural  encouragement,  both  in  inspiration 
and  form,  in  the  presence  of  ancient  examples  which  “w  ill  be  no  offence  to  the 
beauty  and  majesty  of  their  streets”. 94 

1 hose  historians  and  biographers  who  have  recounted  Morris's  activities  at 
the  S.P.A.B.  have  been  too  much  inclined  to  view  them  simply  as  an  expres- 
sion of  a sentimental  conservationism.  From  the  foundation  of  “Anti -Scrape”, 
as  the  society  was  familiarly  dubbed,  the  writer's  concern  was  plain  Writing 
to  Ruskin  in  18  7,  he  declared  that  “it  might  be  of  use  for  the  future  if  we 
could  make  people  ashamed  of  the  damage  they  have  done". <>s  It  is  worth 
mentioning,  too,  that  in  these  first  years  Morris  was  depressed  by  the  lack  of 
response  he  met  in  cultivated  circles  and  by  the  fact  that  he  only  found  the 
real  love  of  the  earth"  necessary  for  this  work  of  protection  among  “very  sim- 
ple people  l he  very  conditions  of  the  struggle  he  had  undertaken  quickly 
led  him  to  the  discovery  that  it  is  inseparable  from  the  class  struggle  “ITiese 
monuments  of  our  art  and  history,”  he  wrote  in  1880,  “whatever  the  lawyers 
may  say,  belong  not  to  a coterie,  or  to  a rich  man  here  and  there,  but  to  the  na- 
tion at  large",  and  he  would  have  liked  every  one  of  them,  as  in  France, 
"scheduled  as  a national  monument”.  ** 

Among  all  these  historic  buildings,  Westminster  Abbey  was  the  one  which 
was  the  object  of  his  unceasing  concern,  the  one  whose  protection  inspired 
countless  references  in  lectures,  articles,  letters  to  the  press  and  personal  cor- 
respondence, from  the  establishment  of  “Anti-Scrape  until  the  end  of  his  life. 
In  Wv  from  Nowhere  it  sets  the  standard,  and  elsewhere  he  describes  it  as  “the 
most  beautiful  of  English  buildings,  and  unsurpassed  in  beauty  by  any 
building  in  the  world  . it  upholds  for  us  the  standard  of  art  or  the  pleasure  of 
life  Such  a building  should  surely  be  sacred  to  us”  " Morns  was  provoked 
,o  indignation,  to  rage  even.  a.  seeing  it  littered  and  disfigured  by  several  cen- 
turies’accumulation  of  funerary  monuments  of  incredible  hidcousness.  ihc 
ugliest  Aiid  vilest  undertakers’  masonry  that  can  anywhere  be  seen’ 
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‘ In  fact  the  monuments  of  Westminster  Abbey,  which  toourcounir 
cousins  vpoor  souls!)  and  travelled  sight-seers  almost  rival  the  attrac- 
tions of  Madame  Tussaud’s.  the  Fat  Cattle,  or  the  summer  exhibition  erf 
the  Royal  Academy,  may  be  divided  broadly  into  two  classes:  those  m 
whtch  the  original  architecture  of  the  building  has  been  considered,  and 
those  in  which  it  has  been  ignored. 

The  former  stretch  over  a long  series  of  years,  and  arc  of  many  styles 
some  of  which  are  very  inferior  to  the  style  of  the  original  building,  but, 
whatever  their  separate  merits  or  dements  may  be,  they  arc  all  of  them  in 
harmony  with  the  architecture,  and  are  subordinated  to  it;  and  alsothev 
may  be  said  to  state  facts  and  to  be  unboastful;  there  were  various  ob- 
vious commonplace  reasons,  of  locality,  official  position,  and  the  like,  to 
account  for  the  burial  in  the  church  of  those  whom  they  commemorate . 
and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  The  second  class  does  not  range  over  so  long  a 
period,  though  its  works  are  far  more  numerous.  Concerning  these,  it  is 
stating  the  position  very  mildly  to  say  that  they  do  not  harmonise  with 
the  architecture  . . . Apart  . . . from  their  qualities  as  art.  these  destruc- 
tive  monuments  are  meaningless  and  boastful  . . .;  they  are  a privileged 
class  of  memorials  for  the  privileged  dead  . . .;  the  time  has  come  to  put 
an  end  to  the  strange  experiments  in  ugliness  under  which  the  Abbey  has 
so  long  suffered.” 

Morris  proposes  that  all  these  monuments,  “whose  artistic  qualities  var) 
from  absurdity  w'hich  is  a laughing  stock  of  the  world,  to  a dullness  which  can- 
not stir  even  wrathful  laughter”, should  be  transferred  to  St  Paul’s,  whose 
immense  and  glacial  emptiness  makes  it  eminently  suited  to  the  reception  of 
“this  Valhalla”.102  Meanwhile,  “between  us  and  the  mournful  but  beautiful 
ruins  of  Westminster  Abbey,  once  built  by  the  hands  of  the  people  for  th» 
hearts  of  the  people,  lies  a gulf  wide,  deep,  unbridgeable,  at  least  at 
present”. But  it  will  not  always  be  so,  and  one  day.  when  the  people  ha\r 
regained  their  rights,  the  Abbey  will,  as  Dick  explains,  be  radiant  in  it'  b»  i., 
ty  after  the  great  clearance,  which  took  place  over  a hundred  years  .nro  “1 1 *,r 
beastly  monuments  to  fools  and  knaves,  which  once  bloc  ked  it  up 

Morris’s  affection  was  not  exclusively  reserved  for  great  historic  building 
Nothing  affected  him  more  than  humble  country  dwellings,  even  barns.  wb{ 
their  ancient  structure  seemed  noteworthy  to  him  and  their  protection  essen- 
tial; “buildings,”  he  wrote,  “which,  often  unpretentious,  are  ne  vert  Kelt  ' r«  - 
arc  hitecture;  and  which  are  so  beautiful  and  so  fitted  for  their  /wi/  uses  at  ■»! 
events,  that  they  often  make  what  would  otherwise  be  a dull  piece  of  coun- 
tryside lively  and  interesting”.  He  even  suggested  that  a soc  iety  of  painters 
should,  w ith  the  aid  of  “Anti-Scrape”,  be  set  up  w ith  the  purpose  of  depicting 
old  English  houses  in  their  canvases.  In  this  way,  the  public  would  be  led  to 
re-possess  their  lost  treasures,  lost  because  they  had  been  unaware  of  them 
and  because  they  had  foolishly  been  allowed  to  be  lost  in  the  name  of  private 
property  M Morris  readily  quoted  the  tithe  barn  at  Great  Goxwrll  as  an  ex- 
ample of  these  humble  buildings,  saying  that  it  was  “unapproachable  in  its 
as  beautiful  as  a cathedral,  yet  with  no  ostentation  of  the  builder  s 
art 

Of  all  the  relics  of  the  past  due  to  survive  into  communist  society,  one  oc- 
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mpirii  the  place  of  honour  in  Morns'*  utopia  It  was  his  own  home.  Kelmscott 
Manor,  in  Oxfordshire,  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Thames.  He  iell  in  love 
*ith  it  when  he  first  found  it  in  1871.  It  was  “a  heaven  on  earth  \ ,w  “a 
beautiful  and  strangely  naif  house","*  "though  sweet  and  innocent  enough, 
and  though  it  has  a sadness  about  it,  which  is  not  gloom  but  the  melancholy 
lo\e  of  beauty  I suppose,  it  is  very  stimulating  to  the  imagination’  Iherr  he 
wrote  "among  the  gables  and  rook-haunted  trees,  w ith  a sense  of  the  place  br- 
ing almost  too  beautiful  to  live  in"  It  was  the  haven  to  which  he  returned 
throughout  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  to  refresh  himself  from  the  heartren- 
ding sf>ectacles  of  London's  "civilization"  and  from  the  bitter  strife  of  political 
life  He  regarded  Kolmscott  Manor  as  his  true  home  to  a far  greater  extent 
than  he  did  Kolmscott  House,  his  fine  London  home. ,n  The  words  worked  on 
to  the  embroidery  around  his  bed  praised  the  calm  of  the  "old  house  ’. 

But  kind  and  dear 

Is  the  old  house  here. 1,2 

His  letters  are  filled  with  descriptions  of  it  and  reference  to  it.  "It  has  come 
to  be  to  mo  ho  wrote  in  1882,".  the  type  of  the  pleasant  places  of  the  earth, 
and  of  the  homr>  of  harmless  simple  people  not  overloaded  with  the  intricacies 
of  life,  and  as  others  love  the  race  of  man  through  their  lovers  or  their  children, 
so  do  I love  the  earth  through  that  small  space  of  it."  m He  loved  this  house 
with  a reasonable  love  I think",  because  it  had  "grown  up  out  of  the  soil  and 
the  lives  of  those  that  lived  on  it”.  There  he  recovered  "some  thm  thread  of 
tradition,  a half-anxious  sense  of  the  delight  of  meadow  and  acre  and  wood 
and  river,  a certain  amount  (not  too  much  let  us  hope)  of  common  sense,  a lik- 
ing lor  making  materials  serve  one’s  turn,  and  perhaps  at  bottom  some  little 
grain  of  *entiment  Hits  I think  was  what  went  to  the  making  of  the  old  house, 
might  we  not  manage  to  find  some  sympathy  lor  all  that  from  henceforward, 
oi  must  we  but  shrink  before  the  Philistine  with  one,  Alas  that  it  must 
|>en*h!*4,u 

H*  “old  house  w as  not  to  die,  and  in  the  communist  England  of  the  twen- 
t\  second  century  it  was  to  become  almost  the  central  character  of  one  of  the 
last  episodes,  one  of  the  most  moving  and  richest  Hn  dramatic  intensity  in.Ytnu 
N ' * 'r'<  I he  arrival  of  the  haymakers  through  the  dusk  at  the  Kelmscott 
bank  the  end  of  their  journey  up  the  Thames,  is  an  experience  that  Morris 
had  lived  We  find  the  same  emotion  as  that  expressed  at  this  arrival  (or 
return)  in  ,t  long  letter  written  by  Morris  in  1880  describing  the  same 
journey  And  Morris  extended  that  emotion  across  the  centuries  to  link  it 
with  the  happiness  of  the  new  life,  just  as,  a few  years  later,  he  linked  it  with 
the  fa£rv  of  remote  legendary  limes,  when  he  wrote  hi"  long  and  lustrous 
romantic  narrative,  The  Well  ai  the  World's  End  16  The  house  is  the  objective  of 
the  journey  - so  much  is  self-evident  and  no  explanation  is  needed  - and  the 
visitor  feels  no  surprise  when  Ellen  breaks  away  from  the  group  of  haymaker* 
come  to  greet  the  travellers,  comes  up  to  him.  takes  him  by  ihe  hand  and  says 
soft Iv  " I akr  me  on  to  the  house  at  one  e.  we  nerd  not  wait  for  the  others  I had 
rather  not  " Almost  without  his  will,  his  feet  follow  the  familiar  path  and  he 
tinds  himself  "on  a stone  path  which  led  up  to  the  old  house  to  which  late  in 
the  shape  of  Dick  had  so  strangely  brought  me  in  this  new  world  of  men”  The 
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description  of  the  garden  1 redolent  of  the  June  flowers”  and  of  the  sw,fh 
wheeling  around  the  gabies  is  too  famous  for  me  to  recall  it  here. 


And  the  house  itself  was  a fit  guardian  for  all  the  beauty  of  this  heart 
of  summer  Once  again  Ellen  echoed  my  thoughts  as  she  said;  ‘Yes, 
friend,  this  is  what  I came  out  for  to  see;  this  many-gabled  old  house 
built  by  the  simple  country-folk  of  the  long-past  times,  regardless  of  all 
the  turmoil  that  was  going  on  in  cities  and  courts,  is  lovely  still  amidst  all 
the  beauty  which  these  latter  days  have  created;  and  I do  not  wonder  at 
our  friends  tending  it  carefully  and  making  much  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  as 
if  it  had  waited  for  these  happy  days,  and  held  in  it  the  gathered  crumbs 
of  happiness  of  the  confused  and  turbulent  past. ' ” 117 


Eh  is  is  the  justification  for  the  preservation  of  traces  of  yesteryear  amid  the 
architecture  of  the  new  society.  Everything  in  this  house  has  been  lovingly 
preserved,  and  it  is  in  the  tapestry  room,  which  Morris  loved  so  dearly,  that 
the  poignant  conversation  took  place  between  Ellen  and  the  visitor, 
overshadowed  by  the  threat  of  their  coming  separation. 

But  the  house  is  not  an  empty  museum.  At  the  moment  of  the  story  it  is  oc- 
cupied by  a party  of  hay  makers,  with  others  camping  in  the  meadows,  because 
it  ' would  not  hold  a tithe  of  the  folk",  and  the  garrets  are  a dormitory  for 
children  who  have  left  innumerable  toys  around. 1 Morris  s utopian  practice 
is  in  line  vvith  the  precepts  expressed  many  times  in  his  lectures  for  An- 
ti-Scrape"  “We  have  always,”  he  wrote,  “tried  to  suggest  some  possible  use 
that  the  buildings  could  be  put  to.  " 120  Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  link  them 
closely  with  the  new  life  in  “the  continuity  of  history  , but  it  is  also  the  best 
practical  wav  of  ensuring  their  protection  and  maintenance. 

“ Hie  real,  the  essential  purpose,  in  this  day,  of  our  old  buildings  is  to 
be  instructive  relics  of  the  past  art  and  past  manners  of  life.  II  you  can  do 
so.  without  altering  them  or  making  shams  of  them,  use  them  for 
ecclesiastic,  civic  or  domestic  purposes  . That  is  the  best  way  of  preser- 
ving them.”  ,2! 


In  another  lecture,  the  text  of  which  has  been  lost  but  which  was  reported  in 
the  press  at  the  time,  he  expresses  concern  over  the  fate  of  ancient  churches. 
(Heady,  one  would  not  contemplate  putting  them  to  commercial  use,  but  there 
is  a middle  way  between  such  use  and  pure  and  simple  abandonment  VVhy 
should  they  not  be  made  places  of  communal  or  educational  activity?  1 In  the 
England  of . Sens  Jrom  ,\uitKere  there  is  no  longer  any  religion  beyond  that  of 
humanity,  and  the  village  churches  house  parish  meetings.  One  in 
Dorchester  “was  still  used  for  various  purposes”  124  and  the  haymaking 
celebrations  are  held  in  the  one  at  Kelmscott.  K 


As  for  great  historical  monuments,  they  will  not  only  be  places  of 
pilgrimage  they  w ill  be  inhabited,  lived-in.  I he  visitor  dines  off  tables  set  up 
m the  great  hall  at  Hampton  Court  and  he  tells  how,  “dinner  over,  wc 
sauntered  through  the  ancient  rooms,  where  the  pictures  and  tapestry  were 
still  preserved,  and  nothing  was  much  changed,  except  that  the  people  whom 
WC  me,  there  had  an  indefinable  kind  of  look  of  being  at  home  and  at  case  . 
rhr  beautiful  old  Tudor  rooms,  which  I remembered  had  bee,  ,he  dwellings 
a the  lesser  fry  of  Court  flunk, e»  were  now  much  used  by  people  , oming  md 
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noing"  As  well  as  these  “birds  of  passage”,  there  were  “a  few  regular  dwellers 
in  the  place”  and  the  meadows  beyond  the  gardens  were  occupied  by 
numerous  campers. 126  The  old  Eton  College  “is  used  now  as  a dwelling  for 
people  engaged  in  learning”  ,2?  and  a great  number  of  people  live  in  Windsor 
Castle,  which,  “with  all  its  drawbacks,  is  a pleasant  place"  **  It  was  much  the 
same  at  Bisham  Abbey  and  the  Elizabethan  house  attached  to  it:  they  yet 
remained,  none  the  worse  for  many  years  of  careful  and  appreciative 
habitation”. 12 , 

While  Morris  is  anxious  to  preserve  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  art,  whether 
renowned  or  humble,  and  to  integrate  them  into  the  new  society,  hr  shows  lar 
less  tender  solicitude  towards  Victorian  or  classical  architecture  I he  Houses 
of  Parliament  have  become  a secondary  market,  where  one  finds  cabbages  and 
turnips  along  with  beer  and  cheap  wine,  but  its  mam  use  is  as  a manure  store, 
and  Dick  more  or  less  innocently  observes  that  “they  are  handy  for  that,  being 
on  the  waterside”.  no  Old  Hammond  remarks  more  spitefully  to  the  surprised 
visitor  that  “dung  is  not  the  worst  kind  of  corruption”, 131  thus  ensuring  that 
the  political  implications  of  such  use  are  brought  home  to  us.  I let  Dick  take  up 
the  story  again,  and  a very  curious  story  it  is: 

“I  believe  it  was  intended  to  pull  them  down  quite  at  the  beginning  ol 
our  days;  but  there  was,  I am  told,  a queer  antiquarian  society,  which 
had  done  some  service  in  past  times,  and  which  straightway  set  up  its 
pipe  against  their  destruction,  as  it  has  done  with  many  other  buildings, 
which  most  people  looked  upon  as  worthless,  and  public  nuisances,  and 
it  was  so  energetic,  and  had  such  good  reasons  to  give,  that  it  generally 
gained  its  point;  and  I must  say  that  when  all  is  said  I am  glad  ol  it; 
because  you  know  at  the  worst  these  silly  old  buildings  serve  as  a kind  of 
foil  to  the  beautiful  ones  we  build  now.”  132 

It  is  amusing  to  see  “Anti-Scrape”  surviving  so  pertinaciously  across  the 
centuries  and  playing  this  conservationist  r61e  in  the  face  of  all  the  efforts  of 
“revolutionary  vandalism”.  In  passing,  this  idea  of  a “foil”  is  very  worthy  ol 
notice,  because  it  expresses  a worry  that  is  latent  throughout  Morris's 
narrative:  that  the  people  of  communist  society  will  not  appreciate  their  good 
fortune,  because  they  may  lack  historical  knowledge  and  standards  of  com- 
parison. 

So  London  has  preserved  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  which  exasperated  Morris 
by  its  cold  classicism, 133  the  National  Gallery,  despite  its  "queer  fantastic  style 
not  over  beautiful”, 134  the  British  Museum,  a “rather  dreary  classical  house  . 
which  Dick  considers  downright  ugly.  It  was  intended,  he  tells  us,  to  demolish 
and  rebuild  it,  but  the  risk  which  this  would  have  involved  for  the  library  and 
the  collections  caused  second  thoughts.  "Besides,”  he  adds,  no  less  significant* 
ly,  “it  is  not  a bad  thinp  to  have  some  record  of  what  our  forefathers  thought  a 
handsome  building”. 13 

Sometimes  there  are  reasons  other  than  mere  usefulness  for  the  survival  of 
some  building  or  other  that  was  even  more  dubious.  Suc  h is  the  <ase  with  the 
London  Docks,  still  in  use  although  less  crowded,  “since.”  as  old  Hammond 
explains,  “we  discourage  centralisation  all  we  can.  and  we  have  long  ago 
dropped  the  pretension  to  be  the  market  of  the  world”. ,3,>  All  the  same  the 
survival  of  such  buildings  is  rather  a surprise,  and  Morris  offers  no  reason  for 
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his  attachment  to  them:  would  thrtr  rebuilding  not  have  gjvrn  maniitiim 
scope  to  the  hunger  for  art  and  labour  felt  by  the  communist  generation  In 
truth,  we  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  finding  logo  and  thought  in  Morris  , 
utopia  that  the  smallest  departure  from  it  seems  astonishing 

* » • 

And  that  is  what  is  to  survive  of  the  great  old-time  architecture  What  is  to 
become  of  the  rest  ' It  goes  without  saying  that  everything  both  ugl\  and 
useless  will  disappear  We  shall  “pull  down  our  prisons  and  workhouses  and 
build  fair  halls  and  public  buildings  on  their  sites  lor  the  pleasure  of  tlie 
citizens".1'  That,  in  fact,  presents  no  problems.  Hut  what  is  to  happen  to  the 
dwellings  of  the  inhabitants?  During  his  presocialist  years,  Morris  propound- 
ed sweeping  and  devastating  solutions.  He  wanted  to  preserve  only  simple 
homes  and  great  historic  buildings,  together  with,  perhaps,  “whatsoever  out- 
houses, workshops,  and  the  like,  may  be  necessary.  Surely  the  rest  may  quietly 
drop  to  pieces  for  aught  we  care  — unless  it  should  be  thought  good  in  the  in- 
terest of  history  to  keep  one  standing  in  each  big  tow  n to  show*  posterity  what 
strange,  ugly,  uncomfortable  houses  men  dwelt  in  once  upon  a time",  from 
1884  on,  while  his  roaring  hatred  of  modern  cities  remained  as  keen  as  ever, 
the  solutions  he  proposed  became  less  drastic.  Capitalism  will  have  had  its 
day.  but  “we  shall  still  be  cumbered  and  hampered  by  its  material  results"; 
nevertheless,  the  day  will  come  when  “we  shall  be  patiently  getting  rid  of  the 
blotches  of  tilth  and  misery  now  called  towns". 1 

As  always,  Morris  gives  us  very  few  details  in  News  )rom  Nowhtre  of  the 
town-planning  operations  undertaken  during  the  first  stage  They  seem, 
however,  to  have  been  vigorous  In  1955,  three  years  after  the  revolution,  “the 
great  clearing  of  houses"  took  place. The  effort  was  concentrated  on  the 
hovels  of  the  East  End  of  London,  and  two  centuries  later  ‘not  an  inch’  of  it 
remains.  As  we  have  seen,  on  the  first  of  May  each  year  a solemn  least  takes 
place  in  “those  easterly  communes"  in  memory  of  what  is  railed  “the  Clearing 
of  Misery".  They  took  care  at  the  time  not  to  demolish  the  City,  redubbed 
“the  Swindling  Kens",  for  “these  houses,  though  they  stood  hideously  fhic  k on 
the  ground,  were  roomy  and  fairly  solid  in  building,  and  clean,  because  thrv 
were  not  used  for  living  in,  but  as  mere  gambling  booths'  All  the  poor  from 
the  slums  of  the  East  End  were  at  first  rehoused  there,  before  being  finally  *»<  - 
coinrnodated  in  fine  dwellings  worthy  of  human  beings  Then  the  City,  in  its 
turn,  was  destroyed,  and  marvels  of  arc  hitecture  put  up  in  its  plac  e '* 

The  effort  was  continued  with  even  greater  drive  against  the  industrial  con- 
centrations 

“The  big  murky  places  . have,  like  the  brick  and  mortar  desert  of 
Din  don,  disappeared;  only,  since  they  were  centres  of  nothing  but 
‘manufacture*,  and  served  no  purpose  but  that  of  the  gambling  market, 
they  have  left  less  signs  of  thru  existence  than  London  " 

“No  sac  rifice,  adds  old  Hammond,  “would  have  seemed  too  great  a price 
to  pay  for  getting  rid  of  the  rnanufac  luring  distric  ts  O Dour  sc-  this  w is  onlv 
made  possible  by  “the  great  change  in  the  use  of  mechanical  force  and 
towns  like  Manchester  have  completely  disappeared  in  the  twenty-second 
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century  ,4'  How  much  time  was  needed  to  remove  .til  traces  of  th<  former 
dwellings  ’ Morris  not  say,  but  a passing  indie  at  ion  later  in  the  narrative 
leads  us  to  believe  that  it  was  not  ail  done  at  on<e.  and  that  utopia  was  nut  .in 
systematic  as  it  might  seem  at  first  glance  We  learn,  in  fa*  t,  that  the  spkndid 
house  on  which  the  Obstinate  Refusers  are  toiling  is  to  take  the  place  of  a 
starveling  of  a nineteenth-century  house  M which  had  survived  at  that  spot 
| 'he  demolition  pickaxes  struck  primarily  at  the  fug  towns  On  the  other 
hand,  thr  villages  of  old  England  w ere  carefully  preserved  1 hr  onl>  different  r 
old  Hammond  tells  us,  is  that  “there  are  no  tokens  of  poverty  about  them  no 
tumble-down  picturesque;  which,  to  tell  you  thr  truth,  the  artist  usually  avail- 
ed  himself  of  to  veil  his  incapacity  for  drawing  architecture.  Sue  h things  do  not 
please  us,  even  when  they  indicate  no  misery”  “ Morns  was  horrified  by 
complac  ent  romanticism  of  this  type  and  abjured  it  to  the  end  of  his  life  A ou 
must  not  suppose,”  he  reiterated  several  years  later  to  Rirrmngham  students, 
“that  I am  an  advocate  of  the  tumble-down  picturesque  Keep  your  village 
houses  weather-tight  trim  and  useful,  and  where  you  must,  build  others 
beside  them”,  provided,  he  added,  that  the>  are  built  of  good  materials, 
without  pretension  and  in  harmony  with  the  setting  in  which  they  are 
placed  ,K  We  should  note  in  passing  just  how  ridiculous  it  is  to  put  William 
Morris  into  the  last  generation  of  Romantic  writers,  which  is  the  time-hallow- 
ed practice  of  textbooks  of  literature.  It  is  even  debatable  just  how  far  Roman- 
ticism and  utopism  are  compatible  in  attitude. 

Nor  have  the  small  towns  disappeared.  There  has  been  a certain  amount  of 
demolition,  says  Hammond,  accompanied  by  a deal  of  reconstruc  tion 

“Their  suburbs,  indeed,  when  they  had  any.  have  melted  awav  into 
the  general  country,  and  space  and  elbow-room  has  been  got  into  their 
centres  but  there  are  the  towns  still  with  their  streets  and  squares  and 
market  places  M 

Sm  h is  the  case  with  Oxford,  which  “has  the  great  interest  of  still  preserving 
a grc.it  mass  of  precommercial  building,  and  is  a very  beautiful  place,  yet  there 
are  many  towns  which  have  become  scarcely  less  beautiful”. 14  As  he  goes  up 
the  Humes,  the  visitor  observes  the  same  respect  and  carelul  choice  at 
W allingford: 

“Of  course  all  signs  of  squalor  and  poverty  had  disappeared  from  the 
streets  of  the  ancient  town,  and  many  ugly  houses  had  been  taken  down 
ind  many  pretty  new  ones  built,  but  I thought  it  curious,  that  the  town 
still  looked  like  the  old  place  ] remembered  so  well;  for  indeed  it  looked 
like  that  ought  to  have  looked”.  u* 

Further  upstream  still,  Abingdon,  “like  Wallingford,  was  in  a wav  both  old 
and  new  to  rne,  since  it  had  been  lifted  out  of  its  nineteenth-century  degrada- 
tion, and  otherwise  as  little  altered  as  might  be”. 

* * « 

So  Morris’s  revolutionary  thinking  was  turned  mainly  towards  the  great  urban 
c entres.  Their  elimination  seemed  to  him  to  be  highly  desirable,  and  would  be 
facilitated  by  the  direct,  or  semi-direct,  local  democracy  which  was  to  be  the 
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pattern  of  public  life  in  the  higher  stage  of  the  future  society. 150  Large  urban 
concentrations,  particularly  industrial  ones,  had  played  their  part  ‘ of  giv,™ 
people  opportunities  of  intercommunication  and  of  making  the  workers  fee] 
their  solidarity  ",  but  once  this  function  was  fulfilled,  there  would  be  no  further 
reason  for  their  existence  after  the  establishment  of  socialism. ,M 

The  importance  of  this  consideration  should  not  be  underrated.  Morris \ 
utopism  had  its  roots  in  historical  materialism  and  was  much  less  vague  and 
unrealistic  than  that  of  the  Babouvists,  for  example;  they  proposed  to  abolish 
towns  at  a time  when  industrial  concentration  had  scarcely  begun  to  take 
shape,  and  without  its  enslavement  of  the  wage-earners  the  forces  of  solidarity 
essential  for  their  revolt  would  never  have  grown  up.  In  a world  from  which 
class  antagonisms  will  have  vanished  together  with  the  centralised  State,  in 
which  the  development  of  the  productive  forces  will  have  reduced  the  need  for 
mechanised  labour,  and  in  which,  in  consequence,  handicraft  will  have  the  op* 
port  unity  of  a fresh  flowering,  Morris  feels  that  “another  tyranny  will  be 
overthrown  in  our  release  from  the  compulsion  of  living  in  over-grown  and 
over-crowded  towns".  ~ There  will  no  longer  be  any  “reason  why  they  should 
not  follow  their  occupations  in  quiet  country  homes,  in  industrial  colleges,  in 
small  tow  ns,  or.  in  short,  where  they  find  it  happiest  for  them  to  live  In  the 
England  described  in  News  from  Nowhere,  the  dispersion  of  population  is  even 
greater. 

“In  fact,  except  in  the  wastes  and  forests  and  amongst  the  sand-hills 
(like  Hindhcad  in  Surrey),  it  is  not  easy  to  be  out  of  sight  of  a house:  and 
where  the  houses  are  thinly  scattered  they  run  large,  and  are  more  like 
the  old  colleges  than  ordinary  houses  as  they  used  to  be. 

ITtis  dispersal  of  dwellings  is  the  necessary  condition  lor  the  development  <»l 
beauty  in  daily  life.  Piling  them  together  can  only  lead  to  ugliness  and 
mediocrity.  The  charm  of  a house  lies  not  only  in  its  architecture  but  in  its 
situation  and  the  space  around  it  Everyone  must  be  able  to  live  in  .1  decent 
house  with  decent  surroundings”,  and  for  popular  art.  whether  individual  or 
collective,  to  develop  it  must  have  a proper  setting:  “those  who  are  to  nuke 
beautiful  things  must  live  in  beautiful  places". ,v>  throughout  his  life  Moms 
continued  to  integrate  this  idea,  drawn  from  Ruskin,  into  his  utopia,  and  it 
remained  the  central  principle  of  his  conception  of  town-planning 

His  theoretical  utopism  was  not  without  its  hesitancies.  No  doubt 
Manchester  will  have  gone,  and  all  the  other  great  industrial  centres  also,  but 
rven  on  this  point  his  later  thinking,  in  1893.  for  example,  is  tentative  and 
aware  ol  the  difficulties,  fie  certainly  continues  to  believe  that  “on  no  con- 
sideration will  the  dirt  and  squalor  which  now  disgrace  a manufactory  or  a 
railway-station  be  tolerated",  but,  given  that  these  dreary  drawbacks  must  be 
reduced  to  a minimum  and  that  the  necessary  industries  must  continue,  there 
appear  to  him  to  l>e  two  possible  solutions 

“First,  to  have  volunteers  working  temporarily  in  a strictly  limited  and 
comparatively  small  “black-country",  which  would  have  the  advantage 
of  leaving  the  rest  of  the  country  absolutely  free  from  the  disorder  and 
dirt  And  secondly,  to  spread  the  manufacture  in  small  sections  over  a 
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territory  so  large  that  in  each  place  the  disadvantage  would  be  little  fell 
This  would  have  the  gain  of  enabling  those  who  worked  at  it  to  livr 
amidst  tolerably  agreeable  surroundings  , *’ 

He  clearly  prefers  the  second  alternative,  but  he  does  not  venture  to  rcje<  t 
the  hrst  out  of  hand,  though  this  does  not  prevent  his  (perhaps  somewhat  in- 
consequential) assertion  that,  under  either  system,  “the  manuiac tunng  towns 
would  be  superfluous ”.  m 

Wry  well,  but  what  is  to  become  of  the  other  large  towns?  Ibere,  too.  uto- 
pian theory  suffers  some  vagaries  At  the  beginning  of  the  'eighties,  the  idea  of 
dispersion  was  not  yet  clear  and  final  in  Morris's  thinking,  and  he  was  content 
to  predict  that  “this  very  London,  which  even  many  years  ago  Cobbett  in  his 
disgust  called  the  Wen,  shall  have  become  a delightful  abode  of  men  full  of 
beauty  and  guiltless  of  any  spot  of  squalor’*. ' Seven  years  later,  however,  in 
his  major  lecture  on  future  society,  his  tone  was  quite  different  and  very 
emphatic : 

“Of  course  mere  cheating  and  flunkey  centres  like  the  horrible 
muck-heap  in  which  we  dwell  (London,  to  wit)  could  be  got  rid  of 
and  a few  pleasant  villages  on  the  side  of  the  Thames  might  mark  the 
place  of  that  preposterous  piece  of  folly  once  called  London.  ” 

Ibe  utopian  prac  tice  of  News  from  Nowhere  quite  naturallv  leads  Morris  to 
greater  variation  of  detail  in  his  looking  ahead  For  example,  in  whui  had  l*»en 
the  London  suburb  of  Hammersmith  there  is  no  longer  any  urban  concentra- 
tion. and  town  and  country  intermingle  Along  the  banks  of  the  river,  which 
are  fringed  with  magnificent  gardens,  there  are  rows  of  houses  with  great 
plane-trees  growing  behind  them. 159  Further  inland  fields  and  meadows 
dotted  with  houses  set  in  gardens.  l*he  Creek  has  been  “rescued  from  its 
cuKert  and  we  saw  its  waters  . covered  with  gay  boats"  In  the  centre  of 
ihr  borough  stands  the  splendid  architectural  mass  of  the  theatre,  the 
Mote-House  and  the  market,  supplied  from  local  agriculture  As  we  leave 
Hammersmith,  we  enter  the  new,  great  forest  of  Kensington,  linking  up  with 
Lpping  Forest  to  the  north:  it  is  occupied  by  young  campers  and  there  are 
m altered  houses  u But  as  we  leave  it,  we  come  into  the  built-up  area  of 
IVcadtlh  with  its  luxurious  shops.  Dick’s  carnage  rolls  on  as  far  as  the 
British  Museum  between  elegant  houses  showing  through  the  greenery 
I ralalgar  Square  has  been  made  into  an  orchard,  u,i  while  in  lxing  Acre  Dick 
comments  “how  thick  the  houses  stand1  and  they  are  still  going  on  building, 
look  you!”  M The  density  diminishes  as  we  approach  the  Museum,  bv  way  of 
Holborn  and  Oxford  Street,  which  is  once  again  Oxford  Road  One  feels 
overwhelmingly  that  vindictive  fury  has  led  Morris  lo  make  a point  of 
depopulating  the  capital’s  commercial  thoroughfares,  but  their  course  is  hard- 
ly changed: 

“Amidst  all  these  gardens  and  houses  it  was  ol  course  impossible  lo 
trace  the  sites  of  the  old  streets,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  main 
roadways  were  the  same  as  of  old.”  *** 

On  the  other  hand,  the  City  is  very'  populous  and  the  built-up  area,  lor  all  its 
gardens  and  foliage,  extends  as  far  north  as  Hampstead  ' final!),  when  the 
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mmr  rrturm  to  Hamnrrunith  with  Dick  and  Gt»r*,  Morns  does  m 
whrthrr  thev  follow  the  same  route.  but  instead  of  main  roads  thrv 
Unrs  planted  with  trees  "that  weer  sending  Hoods  of  fragrance  mto  the 
evemi\g  air*  However.  thev  "could  hardly  go  but  fair  and  softly  all  the  w^ 
here  weir  i great  rruov  people  abroad  in  that  cool  hour",  ^ which  st*cv;t>’7 
ceram  dr  - :v  population  And  this  impression  i>  confirmed  b\  old  Han 
mood's  tefimg  the  visitor  that  "there  is  a good  deal  of  population  between  hm 
ami  Hammersmith,  nor  have  vou  seen  the  most  populous  pan  of  the  town 
probalih  referring  to  the  City 

v Morris  > theoretical  assertions  become  considerably  less  dogmatic  when 
he  vets  itxxjt  resolving  the  problems  of  tow  n-plannmg  through  the  mediums 
pm!>  : tion  London  is  transformed,  London  is  marvellous,  but  London  i$ 
stilt  a great  city , a capital  ami  even  "an  intellec  tual  centre", 1 This  pragmatic 
an  ' -uie  is  wonhv  of  note.  but  there  is  another  aspect  which  is  even  more  <o 
Raymond  Rover  has  rtghtiv  drawn  attention  to  the  passion  for  regukritv  and 
symmetry  characteristic  of  the  classic  founders  of  utopian  cities.  His  brief  and 
detailed  analysis  is  worth  recalling  here 

"Plato's  Republic  is  symmetrical  (with  a symmetry  like  that  of  the 
human  body);  the  capital  of  Atlantis  is  symmetrical  and  so  is  Mores 
I'topia,  in  which  ail  the  towns  are  similar  and  the  houses  regularly  align- 
ed. all  of  the  same  style,  all  of  three  storeys;  Campancllas  Citv  of  the 
Sun  is  symmetrical,  formed  of  seven  great  concentric  circles  bearing  the 
names  of  the  seven  planets  Salem,  the  capital  of  the  Land  of  Cessares,  is 
a perfect  square,  watered  by  a river  split  into  parallel  channels  Many  re- 
cent utopias  are  also  symmetrical.  In  the  capital  of  Cabet  s Icarie  the 
streets  are  not  all  the  same,  but  each  street  consists  of  sixteen  private 
houses,  in  the  same  style,  with  a public  building  at  each  end  Furniture  is 
standard  for  ail  Icarie  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  needed  for  a new 
design  for  an  armchair.  When  the  symmetry  is  not  geometrical,  it  is 
arithmetical.  The  number  ten  is  used  extravagantly  in  the  political 
system  of  Morellv.  Perhaps  numbers  are  not  sovereign  in  the  real  world, 
but  they  are  certainly  so  in  the  utopian  world.  One  might  even  say  that 
utopia  consists  of  dealing  with  psychological  and  social  problems  as 
though  thev  were  problems  of  architecture  and  town-planning.  It 
sometimes  seems  to  regard  living  people  as  mere  accessories  to  the  stones 
thev  inhabit.11  1 

In  this  summary  . Raymond  Ruyer  might  have  mentioned  (indeed,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  he  did  not  mention)  Owens  and  Fourier's  cities,  with  thnr 
lay-outs  strongly  reminiscent  of  barracks  There  is  nothing  to  resemble  this  in 
the  future  London  which  we  have  just  visited  with  Morris;  there  reigns  the 
greatest  diversity,  together  with  a regard  for  history  It  is  true  that  this  contrast 
arises  from  another  difference  between  Morris  and  earlier  utopists,  a fun- 
damental difference  which  wc  shall  study  at  greater  length  later  While  his 
predecessors  built  in  the  abstract  or  situated  their  ideal  city  upon  imaginary 
islands,  our  poet  starts  out  from  a tangible  national  reality  and  deduces  its 
fulure  from  its  past  and  its  present  His  utopia  possesses  histoiv  and 
geography.  7 

Is  that  to  say  that  he  never  tried  to  draw  the  plans  of  his  new  town  on  paper5 
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V'  utopi't  rvr!  rrsisted  that  temptation,  not  Mom*  any  more  than  any  othrr 
But  with  Him  it  was  a belated  and  cautious  attempt,  a choice  oi  suggestions 
uithout  any  hard  and  fast  nature  In  I8V.V  when  he  and  Bax  dtalted  thnr 
theoretical  manual.  SoiKiltrm.  tt\  tfmrrM  and  Ohtiome.  he  set  off  from  the  princi- 
ple that,  in  communist  society,  there  would  be  no  further  need  for  ‘great 
i apitals,  which  are  essentially  seats  of  centralized  government,  and  of  general 
financial  operations,  and  incidentally  and  consequently  ol  intellectual  move- 
ment In  the  future  therefore  towns  and  cities  will  be  built  and  inhabited 
simpb  as  convenient  and  pleasurable  systems  of  dwelling-houses,  which 
would  include  of  course  all  desirable  public  buildings'*.  Ipon  this  basis,  three 
hypotheses  seem  possible. 

"The  first  would  leave  the  great  towns  still  existing,  but  would  limit 
the  population  on  any  given  space;  it  would  insist  on  cleanliness  and  air- 
iness, the  surrounding  and  segregation  of  the  houses  by  gardens;  the 
erecting  of  noble  public  buildings;  the  maintenance  of  educational  in- 
stitutions of  all  kinds  - of  theatres,  libraries,  workshops,  taverns, 
kitchens,  etc.  This  kind  of  town  might  be  of  considerable  magnitude,  and 
the  houses  in  it  might  not  be  very  different  in  size  and  arrangement  from 
what  they  are  now,  although  the  life  lived  in  them  would  have  been 
transformed  . . . 

The  second  method  of  dealing  with  the  unorganized  and  anarchic 
tow  ns  of  to-day  proposes  their  practical  abolition,  and  the  supplanting  of 
them  in  the  main  by  combined  dwellings  built  more  or  less  on  the  plan  of 
the  colleges  of  our  older  English  universities.  As  to  the  size  of  these,  that 
would  have  to  be  determined  by  convenience  in  each  case,  but  the 
tendency  would  be  to  make  them  so  large  as  to  be  almost  small  towns  of 
themselves;  since  they  would  have  to  include  a large  population  in  order 
to  foster  the  necessary*  give  and  take  of  intellectual  intercourse,  and  make 
them  more  or  less  independent  for  ordinary*  occupation  and  amusement 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  this  system  of  dwellings  would  not 
necessarily  preclude  the  existence  of  quite  small  groups,  and  houses 
suitable  to  them,  although  we  think  that  these  would  tend  to  become 
mere  eccentricities. 

Vet  another  suggestion  might  be  sketched  as  follows:-  a centre  of  a 
community,  which  can  be  described  as  a very  small  town  with  big 
houses,  including  various  public  buildings,  the  whole  probably  grouped 
about  an  open  space.  Then  a belt  of  houses  gradually  diminishing  in 
number  and  more  and  more  spaced  out,  till  at  last  the  open  country 
should  be  reached,  where  the  dwellings,  which  would  include  some  of  the 
above-mentioned  colleges,  should  be  sporadic.*' 

Morris  adds  that  one  could  devise  other  possibilities  consisting  of  com- 
binations of  these  three  systems.  This,  moreover,  is  what  he  has  done  in 
\fws  from  Nowhere,  where  comparative  conservatism  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
the  boldest  innovation:  he  cannot  be  accused  of  dogmatism  Nevertheless, 
speaking  a year  later.  Morris  clearly  indicated  his  ow  n preference  for  the  third 
solution.  Here,  according  to  him,  is  “what  a city  might  be*' 

. the  centre  with  its  big  public  buildings,  theatres,  squares  and  gar- 
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dens,  i he  rune  round  the  «entre  with  its  lesser  gildhalls  grouping 
together  the  houses  of  the  citizens,  again  with  its  parks  and  gardensahe 
outer  zone  again,  still  its  district  of  public  buildings,  but  with  no  definite 
gardens  to  it  because  whe  whole  of  this  outer  zone  would  be  a garden 
thickly  besprinkled  with  houses  and  other  buildings.  And  at  last  the  sub- 
urb  | ) roper,  rnostls  fields  and  front  gardens  with  scanty  houses  dotted 
about  till  you  come  to  the  open  country  with  its  occasional 


farm-steads. 
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One  thin*  which  ail  these  conceptions  have  in  common  with  the  description  of 
London  in  the  twenty-second  century  is  the  presence,  right  inside  the  city,  of 
natural  vegetation  Morris**  utopia  holds  nostalgia  for  the  Walthamstow  of  his 
childhood  The  house."  he  says,  “shall  be  like  a natural  growth  of  the 
meadow,  and  the  city  a necessary’  fulfillment  of  the  valley’ 

A city  without  trees  offends  him.  He  begs  the  architects  of  his  day  not  to 
sweep  them  away  before  building: 


"Do  you  understand  what  treasures  they  are  in  a town  or  suburbs  or 
what  a relief  they  will  be  to  the  hideous  dog-holes  which  (forgive  me!) 
you  are  probably  going  to  build  in  their  places?  I ask  this  anxiously,  and 
with  grief  in  my  soul,  for  in  London  and  its  suburbs  we  always  begin  by 
clearing  a site  till  it  is  as  bare  as  the  pavement;  I really  think  that  almost 
anybody  would  have  been  shocked,  if  I could  have  shown  him  some  of 
the  trees  that  have  been  wantonly  murdered  in  the  suburb  in  which  I live 
, Hammer*mith  to  w it),  amongst  them  some  of  those  magnificent  cedars, 
for  which  we  along  the  river  used  to  be  famous  once 


When  any  such  havoc  has  been  purposefully  avoided,  his  joy  is  unbounded 
words  fail  me  to  express  my  gratitude  to  any  man  who  has  saved  for  us  in 
London  so  much  as  one  tree  or  one  plot  of  grass"  It  goes  without  saying 
that  such  mistakes  will  never  be  made  in  the  world  of  the  future:  "no  builder 
will  cut  down  a tree  until  he  has  exhausted  his  ingenuity  in  planning  his 
houses  so  as  to  avoid  it"  ' Remember  the  plane-trees  along  the  houses  in 
Hammersmith,  in  Veins  from  Nowhere,  and  the  trees  flooding  the  evening  air  of 
lx>ndon  with  perfume! 

We  have  observed  the  important  place  given  to  gardens  in  Morris  s 
town-planning,  as  expressed  in  his  latter  years  His  insistence  upon  this  point 
n'-ver  failed  and  when  reading  News  from  Nowhere  we  are  struck  by  the  profu- 
sion of  flowers  and  trees  amid  the  graceful,  scattered  buildings  of  replanned 
London  and  idyllic  England.  In  Hammersmith,  there  is  one  long  garden, 
^retching  ^iong  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  beside  the  riverside  houses  Further 


inland,  we  have  the  profusion  of  enclosures  around  semi-rural  dwellings.  From 
the  end  of  Piccadilly  to  the  British  Museum,  “each  house  stood  in  a garden 
carefully  cultivated,  and  running  over  with  flowers".  There  ate  “beautiful 
rose-garden*  on  the  site  of  EndrJI  Street,  and  the  street  leading  to  the 
M iveum  is  bordered  with  more  gardens  There  is  the  apricot  orchard  in 
1 ra'algar  '.quare  the  fragrant  fleering  of  Ellen’s  little  garden  it  Run 
nvm.  de.  and  the  rharm  of  those  surrounding  the  mills  all  along  the  Th- me" 
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Beauty  in  Daily  Life 

the  whole  banks  of  which  form  a veritable  park  Finally,  and  supremely  there 
is  the  especial  beauty  of  the  June  flowers  at  the  “old  house'  at  Kclmscott.  the 
description  of  which  figures  in  most  anthologies. 1 * England  must  cease  being 
“the  grimy  backyard  of  a workshop”  and  become  one  great  garden,  affirmed 
Morris  in  1881,  and  that  is  just  what  it  has  become  in  the  twenty-second 
century,  as  old  Hammond  points  out  to  the  visitor 

Whatever  the  type  of  home,  it  must  fit  into  its  natural  setting.  In  1874. 
Morris  was  dreaming  of  “little  communities  among  gardens  and  green  fields, 
so  that  you  could  be  in  the  country  in  five  minutes*  walk”. His  critical 
attitude  towards  Owenism  gradually  led  him  to  distrust  these  “small  com- 
munities” and  to  allow  a larger  share  to  urban  reality,  but  he  cannot  imagine 
towns  without  “abundant  garden  space”  and,  he  adds,  “our  towns  must  not 
eat  up  the  fields  and  natural  features  of  the  country”.  **“  “In  great  towns, 
gardens  both  private  and  public,  are  positive  necessities,  if  the  citizens  are  to 
live  reasonable  and  healthy  lives  in  body  and  mind”,  nor  should  our  home  lack 
“the  beauty  which  Nature  would  freely  allow  it,  if  our  perversity  did  not  turn 
Nature  out  of  doors”. ,8'  And  “every  child  should  be  able  to  play  in  a garden 
close  to  the  place  his  parents  live  in”.  Morris  dreams  of  garden-towns  where 
one  is  no  longer  stifled  by  bricks  and  mortar,  where  everywhere  there  will  be 
“clear  sky  above  our  heads  and  green  grass  beneath  our  feet”,  where  one 
would  leave  one’s  home  to  find  all  around  “the  green  trees  and  flowery  meads 
and  living  waters  outside”. 18S  Every  city  would  become  “a  garden  with 
beautiful  houses  in  it”. 186  If  one  accepted  the  idea  of  large  communal 
dwellings,  divided  into  apartments,  they  too  would  be  provided  w'ith  green 
spaces  and  playgrounds  1 This  type  of  accommodation  would  even  increase 
the  possibility  of  finding  the  room  needed  for  gardens,  which  would  be  made 
“far  more  beautiful,  as  they  would  certainly  be  far  more  cheerful,  than  the 
square  gardens  of  the  aristocratic  quarters  of  the  town  now  are  ,h>*  Factories 
too,  as  we  have  seen,  would  be  placed  in  a verdant  setting,  and  the  workers 
would  grow  vegetables  and  flowers. 

This  idea  of  England  transformed  into  a garden  is  no  poetic  dream.  In  its  es- 
sence, it  is  firmly  anti-Romantic.  Morris’s  concept  of  a garden  is  consciously 
and  directly  set  in  opposition  to  the  exaltation  of  wild  nature  dear  to  the 
literary  generations  of  the  beginning  of  the  century.  It  is  written  into  the 
general  theory  of  socialism  which  is  to  make  man  master  of  his  destiny  and  of 
nature  When  Morris  declares  that  the  town  should  become  “a  garden  with 
beautiful  houses  in  it’  , the  proposition  is  presented  as  a consequence  of  the 
one  before  it:  “I  want  every  homestead  to  be  clean,  orderly  and  tidy”  We  are 
talking,  he  says,  of  “the  due  heritage  of  the  latter  ages  of  the  world,  which  have 
subdued  nature,  and  can  have  for  the  asking”.  Old  Hammond  speaks  the 
same  language  when  he  asserts  that  the  people  of  the  new  society  “know  that 
they  can  have  what  they  want,  and  they  won't  stand  an>  nonsense  from 
Nature  in  their  dealings  with  her”.  There  is  certainly  no  question  of  cultivating 
the  whole  of  England  in  a systematic  and  monotonous  way.  laid  out  with  a 
marking-line.  Moors  and  forests  will  have  been  allowed  to  remain  and  the 
visitor  remarks  to  the  old  man  that  that  “does  not  go  with  your  word  ot 
garden’  for  the  country  . . Why  do  you  keep  such  things  in  a garden  / and 
isn’t  it  very  wasteful  to  do  so'*’  No,  replies  Hammond,  “we  like  these  pteces  ot 
wild  nature,  and  we  can  afford  them,  so  we  have  them’*  Moreover,  he  hastens 
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in  add  wr  h M\r  hu*  ll  because  “we  need  .4  great  del  I of  tutibet  *M,j  vii 
i hr  t l>r  y .41*  used  lor  in  %mg  sheep  mi  Out  I ihry  .nr  not  «o  Hlhl,  y 

>ou  t liiiak  \nd  wr  have  also  *ren  the  Ion  m to  hr  another  hithtuhle 

with  il%  little  uattrrrd  house*  llir  concept  of  garden  may  hr  flexible  Inn  ,f| 
• hr  Miur  it  mm v ,i  definite  nerd  a dominating  ami  impelling  human  nr,,j  h 
ill  .iw  lintu  nalute  0 \r  mean*  of  existent  r as  well  as  * mini  pleiuurr  ;ukI  hr.»i(iiV 
well-being  Is  n not  tagrufi*  ant  that  Morn*  extends  thin  concept  to  the  deirnp 
Cum  n I the  < ogntry  side  it>r|f  •'  “The  held*  were  everywhere  treated,  hr  s%rn<x 
as  a garden  made  foi  i hr  pleasure  as  well  ah  fhr  livelihood  ol  *1!  iH  t or 
Morns,  IhmuCy  and  pleasure  in  life  air  inseparable  (rum  usefulness 
I >n  tin*  point,  as  on  %n  many  other*,  one  find*  his  constant  historic*! 
trlerrm  r ha*  k to  the  Middle  Age*  It  serins  to  tnr  to  he  worth  while  to  extract 
the  fat  rts  of  thin  mediaeval  inspiration  whetr  gardens  air  * oik erned  and  to  sir 
vs  fiat  he  dr  iw  s from  (hr  past  to  he  projrc  ted  into  his  vision  ol  utopia  I hr  fir*r 
ol  these  fa*  rts.  too  obvious  lor  us  to  linger  over  it,  is  the  memory  of  a rune  when 
town  and  country  interpenetrated,  when  “every  man  was  tnierestrcl  in 
ague  olturr  and  lived  with  the  green  ftrhls  commit « l««e  to  his  own  (loots  ' ' 

In  rite  prologue  to  / ht  barihly  hnadnt,  Morris  describes  “London,  small,  and 
white,  and  * Iran,  the  dear  Thames  bordered  by  its  gardens  green",  and  (hr 
whole  norm  is  a lorrent  of  foliage  and  flowers  among  the  palace*  and  dwells 

H *t*4 

ace* 

Hut  Morris  was  cm  hanted  by  the  individual  appearance  ol  those  mrdiarv.il 
gardens  r as  much  as  he  was  by  the  existence  ol  the  towns  themselves 
dotted  with  green  spaces  a simple,  older! y appearance  that  also  had  nothing 
Romantic  about  it,  despite  a certain  charm  It  was  distinguished  by  two  traits 
trellis  work  and  enclosed  plot*,  where  < ultivated  flowers  were  subject  to 
human  architecture  and  dominated  the  pci  milted  invasion  ol  wild  I lower  v 
Morris  give*  us  a very  illuminating  picture  ol  it  in  a story  written  in  his  youth 
and  published  hi  IHSo  in  the  Oxford  and  Caruhtid^f  Marine . Although  hr 

was  very  rarely  to  hr  found  with  a spade  in  his  hand,  hr  had  a knowledge  ol 
gardening.  Mat  kail  tells  us,  of  which  hr  was  justly jirmid,  and  a very  detailed 
knowledge  of  flowers,  vegetable*  and  fruit-trees  1 *"  Hr  introduc  ed  the  same 
mediaeval  order  into  the  garden  of  each  of  his  successive  homes  At  Red 
House,  it  was  “spaced  fonnally  into  four  little  square  gardens  making  a lug 
square  together,  ea<  h of  the  smaller  squares  bad  a waffled  lent  e round  it,  with 
an  opening  bv  which  one  entered,  and  all  over  the  fence  rose*  grew 
l hick h \f  Keltmcolt  House,  his  Hammersmith  borne,  Moms  also  divid- 
ed the  garden  “into  separate  spaces,  as  he  had  done  at  Upton M ’ At 
Reims*  on  Mama  . he  was  delighted  one  day  to  discover  that  bis  gardener  had 
trained  raspberries  along  a trellis,  “so  that  they  look  like  a mediaeval 
garden'*.  0 “ This  garden,  he  wrote,  “divided  by  old  < lififjed  yew  hedges,  i* 
quite  unaffected  and  very  pleasant,  and  looks  in  fa*  t a*  if  it  were  a part  of  the 
house,  yei  at  least  the  clothes  of  it,  which  I think  ought  to  he  the  aim  of  the 
layer-out  of  a garden.  We  know  that  fie  lavished  the  same  c are  around  the 
workshops  at  Merlon  Abbey. 

So  orderliness  in  lay-out  ranks  with  regard  for  nature  and  care  to  establish 
harmony  between  house  and  garden.  Morris  was  appalled  by  everything  ar- 
nfuial,  the  landscaped  garden,  everything  that  he  called  “horticulture” 
between  inverted  comma*,  cither  KomantM  or  baroque.  »hruWxrie«  and 
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i , „ |^(  i \t*%  Hr  condemned  undue  sophistic  ation  in  the  » huier  ol  flowers 
ImIiiiK  plants  win*  li  are  nifiitMlin  only  whl<  h Nature  meant  to  b»  gfol#*s, 
(pM  not  beautiful  .1%  well  ,w  Hoi  nh  < real  ions  with  uriattrac  live  « ulour>  sue  h 
. ml  get  minimi  m yellow  c ale  rolar  ta*  Hut  .til  that  did  not  nu  an  th.u  nature 
«| ii >i 1 1« I !»r  left  to  hn  own  drvic es  A garden,  hr  writer 

’•large  oi  small,  it  should  look  hoth  orderly  and  nth  It  should  l»e  well 
lent  rd  from  the  outside  world  It  should  by  no  means  imitate  either  the 
wiltulm  -<s  oi  the  wildness  ol  Nature  but  should  look  like  a thing  never  to 
t»r  seen  except  near  a house,  It  follows  from  this  that  no  private 
pleasure-garden  should  be  very  big,  and  a public  garden  should  lie  divid- 
ed and  made  to  look  like  so  many  flowrr-c  loses”. 

I lus  communion  between  garden  and  house  is  essential  ‘Many  a good 
house  hoth  old  and  new  is  marred  by  the  vulgarity  and  stupidity  ol  its  garden, 
so  that  one  is  tormented  by  having  to  ahstrac  t in  one’s  mind  the  good  building 
from  the  nightmare  ol  hor tic  ulturr’  whit h surrounds  it  ” All  that  demands 
a great  deal  of  taste,  there  is  nothing  more  distressing  than  that  diw  omfor- 
ting  sort  of  plat  e that  a new  garden  with  no  spec  ial  gilts  is  apt  to  lw' 

As  well  as  these  qualities  demanded  by  Morris,  the  gardens  in  the  c itiev  of 
the  future  will  present  one  new  charac  teristic  they  will  no  longer  be  enclosed 
I here  again,  the  referent r to  the  Middle  Ages  is  i lear  I ie  refers  with  nostalgia 
to  the  days  of  “stretches  of  common  tillage  and  common  pasture  quite 
unenclosed  He  dwells  at  length  upon  this  aspect  ol  old  England  in  his 
Ihtnm  of  John  Hall,'  and  it  will  return,  at  a highri  level,  m socialist  society, 
when  private  property  will  have  disappeared  and  trust  and  friendship  between 
citizens  will  be  the  rule;  “the  Square  gardens  will  be  both  unfenced  and 
unhurt  At  Hammersmith,  “a  continuous  garden”  will  stretch  beside  the 
houses  along  the  banks  ol  the  Thames.  ‘ ' Before  arriving  at  the  British 
Museum,  the  visitor  sees  “a  wide  space  ol  greenery,  without  any  wall  or  fence 
ol  any  kind  ",  and  .is  hr  reaches  the  Museum  itself,  he  observes  that  e xcept 
that  the  railings  were  gone  . . nothing  seemed  changed  11  Morris’s 
abomination  ol  “cast-iron  horrors  of  railings”  2,1  and  of  barbed-wire  1 is 
well-known. 


ft  is  diffic  ult,  with  Morris,  to  separate  his  aesthetic  thinking  from  his  ■><*  ial 
thinking,  and  u would  lose  all  its  significance  if  1 strove  too  hard  to  isolate  it 
I he  vision  of  England  transformed  into  one  mighty  garden  does  not  only  arise 
from  a desire  to  bring  beauty  into  daily  life  at  all  points.  It  also  represents  the 
rxpec  tation  of  a fundamental  change  in  the  way  ol  life  lor  the  enure  popula- 
tion These  two  aspects  are  hound  indissolubly  together,  to  the  point  where  it 
is  impossible  to  decide  which  is  cause  and  which  is  ellec  t.  there  I ore  1 do  not 
feel  that  we  are  digressing  if  we  examine  them  simultaneously 

Today,  observes  Morris,  “the  lactory  hand,  the  townsman,  is  a different 
animal  from  the  countryman*’. 1,1  This  reduction  to  the  level  of  animals, 
limiting  both  and  arising  from  their  separation,  must  surely  disappear.  Cannot 
one  believe  that  one  day  it  will  be  possible  “to  make  the  town  a pan  of  the 
country  and  the  country  a part  of  the  towns”  * 


Jl  r/u4Pt  4/^rrr#  7kt  A 4a*rzst 


l tfun*  I m-tv  assume  that  on  the  one  hand,  therr  is  nobody  Jrrr  >0 
«br**nE*!K  made  as  not  10  take  a pleasure  in  green  fields,  and  lire*.  a;^ 
rivers  and  mountains,  the  beings  human  and  otherwise,  that  inhalm 
those  scene*,  and  in  a word,  the  general  beaut v and  incident  of  nature 
and  V jt  »n  the  other  we  all  of  us  find  human  intercourse  nnr.s^  to 
u'  and  even  the  excitement  of  these  forms  of  it  which  ran  onl\  be  had 
where  Urge  bodies  of  men  five  together  ‘>4 


I his  idt .«  »f  the  coming  abolition  of  everything  that  separates  these  tw0 
wmy%  of  life  is  an  important  axiom  of  \ ory,  and  Moms,  who  had 

r d thr  ( w.*  •*  attentive!},  could  not  have  failed  to  notice  its 

rv^erei*e  to  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  distinction  between  town  and 
country  Me  mav  well  have  read  in  ( apt  in!  that  this  distinction  is  the  '‘foun- 
dation*’ ot  the  diuv-in  of  Labour,*  of  which  he  equally  deplored  the 
iviNSjiir  K f>  .md  he  max  have  been  acquainted  vxith  the  opinions  expressed 
bv  bezels  on  the  point  in  AKii-DUkrng  " \N  c must  take  note  ol  the  fain  that,  in 
jKVi.  alter  netting  out  tn  S*+u!isin%  its  Cr<Ktth  and  (JuUotnf  the  different  ap- 
pi * *trhe$  to  town-planning  which  I haxe  mentioned,  he  justifies  them  in  the 
vrrv  words  of  the  Marxist  analysis. 


‘Or*  rhiru:  ail  such  *i  hemes  must  take  for  granted  as  a matter  of 

pcirn  iple  to  the  doing  awax  of  ail  antagonism  between  town  and 

country  and  ail  tendency  tor  the  one  to  suck  the  life  out  ol  the  other 


Morris  lertamlv  had  r>o  difficulty  oxer  subscribing  to  this  principle.  His 
origin*  ami  his  temperament  very  naturally  inclined  him  in  this  direction  H 
\ Wiles  justly  points  out  that  “in  Morris's  boyhood  and  formative  xears. 
W aUhamstosv  was  a semi-rural  retreat  with  a character  of  its  ow  n.  quite  apart 
from  the  busy  Metropolis  which  was  eventually  to  swallow  it  up  It  is  the 
resurr  ection  of  t his  semi-rural  Essex  that  he  describes  in  >\nv$  from  .V  where 
Me  remained  deepb  attached  to  it,  as  is  shown  by  the  nostalgia  ol  the  various 
detaiN  of  his  i hiidhmxi  which  are  scattered  through  the  narrative,  and  bx 
means  of  which  the  xisitor  tries  to  comprehend  the  youthfulness  of  the  new 
x\a\  of  life  Nor  is  it  by  chance  that  M orris  becomes  “the  man  from  Essex  in 
A of  John  Bn!.  " ITiough  my  father  and  the  small  family  lixed  ostensibly 

in  l.ondon.  we  never  reallv  were  town-birds;  country-life  vxas  always  to  us  the 
natural  and  happy  thing  *’ 12  In  The  Pilgrim*  of  Hop*  and  in  The  7 abUs  Turned, 
Morris  contrasts  this  “natural  happiness"  with  the  despair  of  the  Victorian 
cuv  and  hr  demands  it  as  the  birthright  out  of  which  the  workers  haxe  been 
cheated  However,  that  did  not  in  anv  way  prexent  his  being,  in  Mackail’s 
word>  a typical  Londoner  of  the  middle  class  ’ ' and  his  utopian  taleshoxxs 
that  his  fervour  for  hi*  native  Essex  was  fulix  equalled  by  his  attachment  to 
London,  but  to  a transformed,  marv  ellously  verdant  London  So  it  is  not  lair  to 
draw  .t  contrast,  as  Compton- Rickett  does,  between  the  “town  socialism"  of 
Bellamy  and  “the  rural  socialism  ol  Morris"  * What  the  latter  wanted  was 
'unplv  to  see  “fair  human  building  mingled  with  sweet  and  unspoiled 
country  r 

s.r  I'homas  More  had  made  an  attempt  to  solve  th.s  problem  ol  the  ijrow  ing 
separation  of  towns  from  country,  but  he  found  no  better  solution  than  th  tt  ol 
sending  town-dwellers  m turn  to  work  tn  the  fields  William  Morris  w"s  much 
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orr  radical,  and  envisaged  .1  complete  fusion  of  habitat*,  populations  ami 
xx  ins  ol  htc  With  .m  impetuous  ness  which,  for  once.  looks  rather  unrealistic 
he  imagined  that  sue  h rapprochement  would  be  the  hist  demand  ol  thr  whole 
people  after  the  revolution*  and  would  take  place  at  once. 

1’he  change,"  said  Hammond,  "which  in  these  matters  took  place 
\erv  earlv  in  our  epoch*  was  most  strangely  rapid  People  Ach  krd  into  the 
countrv  villages,  and.  so  to  say.  flung  themselves  upon  the  Ireed  land  like 
a wild  beast  upon  his  prey,  and  in  a very  little  time  the  villages  of 
Kngland  were  more  populous  than  they  had  l>ccn  since  the  fourteenth 
centurv,  and  were  still  growing  fast  ( )|  course,  this  invasion  of  the  coun- 
try was  awkward  to  deal  with,  and  would  have  created  much  misery.  it 
the  folk  had  still  been  under  the  bondage  of  c lass  monopoly  Hut  as  it 
was,  things  soon  righted  themselves  People  found  out  vs  hat  they  were  lit 
for.  and  gave  up  attempting  to  push  themselves  into  occupations  in 
which  they  must  needs  fail.  The  town  invaded  the  country;  but  the  in- 
vaders, like  the  warlike  invaders  of  early  days,  yielded  to  the  influence  ol 
their  surroundings,  and  became  country  people;  and  in  their  turn,  as 
they  became  more  numerous  than  the  townsmen,  influenced  them  also; 
so  that  the  difference  between  town  and  country  grew  less  and  less,  and 
it  was  indeed  this  world  of  the  country  vivified  by  the  thought  and 
briskness  of  town-bred  folk  which  has  produced  that  happy  and  leisurely 
hut  eager  life  of  which  you  have  had  a first  taste."  2* 

We  are  quite  ready  to  believe  that  such  a situation  would  give  rise  to  em- 
barrassing problems  and  find  it  hard  to  see  how  such  a sudden  upheaval*  on 
the  morrow  of  a revolution,  would  not  lead  to  the  total  stopping  ol  already 
reduced  production  and  to  complete  disruption.  It  is  surprising  that  Morns, 
who  is  usually  so  cautious  and  so  subtle,  had  no  glimpse  of  the  chaos  which  his 
expectation  must  entail.  Doubtless  it  is  ungracious  on  my  part  to  take  him  to 
task,  for  we  have  the  advantage  of  the  experience  of  the  socialist  revolutions  ot 
the  twentieth  century  and  appreciate  that  the  needs  of  post-revolutionary  con- 
struction demand  several  generations  of  industrialisation,  and*  therefore,  ot  in- 
creased urban  growth,  even  in  countries  which  are  already  industrialised  It  is 
none  the  less  true  that,  in  the  long  run,  what  he  expected  is  desirable  and  will 
take  place  as  a gradual  and  smooth  progression.  It  hgurcs  in  the  list  of 
problems  awaiting  Marxist  solution,  and  successive  statements  by  socialist 
leaders  plainly  indicate  that  it  is  still  an  objective  and  a matter  ol  concern 
Disagreement  exists  only  over  timing  and  methods  It  is  probable  that  Marx 
would  have  envisaged  the  elimination  of  the  gulf  between  town  and  c ountry  as 
characteristic  of  the  second  stage*  just  as  he  did,  in  7 hr  C ritique  >jJ  the  (tothn 
Dagramme,  the  elimination  of  the  clash  between  mental  and  manual  labour 
This  spontaneous  urge,  this  basic  need  on  the  part  ol  the  whole  urban  popula- 
tion for  an  abrupt  general  exodus,  is  not  at  ail  convincing.  11  it  is  true,  as 
Mon  is  himself  has  w ritten,  that  ‘ the  only  safe  way  to  read  a Utopia  is  io  con- 
sider it  as  the  expression  ol  the  temperament  ol  its  author  , and  while  it  is 
no  less  true  that,  despite  the  solid  basts  which  scientific  socialism  gave-  him,  his 
own  likings  were  always  given  clear  expression,  it  is  also  true  that  at  no  other 
point  has  he  displayed  such  subjectivism*  This  illusorily  abrupt  fusion  ol  c oun- 
try-folk and  industrial  proletariat  purely  and  simply  enabled  Morris  to  brush 
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iisidr  the  serious  problems  involved  in  the  collectivisation  of  the  land  \ 
doubt  he  assures  us  that  peasant  proprietorship  is  “a  thing  which  in  itself  d|| 
Socialists  condemn  V*'  but  he  leaves  blank  the  achievement  of  the  common 
ownership  of  the  land  in  its  various  forms.  And  his  utopian  abandonment  of  all 
agricultural  mac  hinery  completes  the  confusion  of  the  situation  He  was  cer- 
tainly incapable  of  foreseeing  the  gigantic  difficulties  of  such  an  undertaking 
and  his  presumption  of  spontaneity  made  him  a precocious  victim  of  what 
Stalin,  in  his  famous  article  criticising  rural  collectivisation,  called  ‘the  gid- 
diness of  success*’. 

Hut  let  us  leave  these  strictures,  which,  after  ail,  only  arise  because  Morris  is 
usually  so  reasonable,  and  come  back  to  the  exodus  and  its  consequences 
Thanks  to  this  general  coming  together,  he  writes,  there  ensued  ‘"the  gradual 
recovery  by  the  tow  n-bred  people  on  one  side,  and  the  country-bred  people  on 
the  other,  of  those  arts  of  life  which  they  had  each  lost".  *v  and  there 
developed  a ‘‘leisurely,  but  not  stupid,  country-life"  The  whole  people 
recovered  a feeling  and  love  of  nature  and  the  visitor  was  surprised  to  discover 
the  extent  to  which  all  the  people  he  encountered  were  “eager  about  all  the 
goings  on  in  the  fields  and  woods  and  downs".  2>‘  Diversity  of  occupation  had 
transformed  everyone  into  urban  producer,  field  labourer  and  intellectual  By 
the  twenty -second  century,  these  distinctions  had  disappeared  and  even 
become  incomprehensible  The  visitor  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  beautiful 
expressions,  the  ease  of  manner  and  the  pretty  clothes  of  the  women  bringing 
vegetables  to  market,  and  Dick  replied: 

“I  don’t  understand  . . . what  kind  of  people  you  would  expect  to  sec. 

nor  quite  what  you  mean  by  ‘country’  people.  These  are  the  neighbours, 

and  that  like  they  run  in  the  Thames  valley. 


• * 


So  a harmonious  fusion  had  taken  place  between  town  and  country-  oc- 
cupations as  well  as  between  town  and  country  landscapes,  and  it  is  wrong  to 
imagine  that  Morris  accords  an  exaggerated  r6le  to  the  countryside.  As  wc 
have  seen,  this  is  just  what  some  people  do  imagine  when  they  speak  of  his 
‘rural  socialism".  Such  a mistake  is  quite  understandable.  By  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  England  was  already  considerably  urbanised,  and  in- 
dustrial expansion  before  the  coining  of  electricity,  accompanied  by  clouds  of 
smoke  and  the  filth  of  soot,  was  probably  a greater  shoc  k than  it  is  today.  Ihe 
sordid  poverty  of  the  great  towns,  the  lack  of  hygiene,  the  proliferation  of 
slums,  had  not  yet  been  somewhat  palliated  by  the  slow  success  of  industrial 
struggle  and  the  progress  of  science.  For  anyone  who  dreamed  of  abolishing 
the  dash  between  town  and  country  it  was  normal  to  want  to  diminish  the 
monstrous  importance  of  the  city,  to  give  its  familiar,  healing  beauty  back  to 
the  British  countryside,  to  re-establish  it  in  all  the  places  from  which  it  had 
been  banished. 

Alongside  his  tirele»  activity  for  the  preservation  of  ancient  monuments. 
Morris,  without  waiting  for  the  triumph  of  socialism,  proclaimed  that  the  ex- 
ternal aspect  of  the  country  belongs  to  the  whole  public,  and  that  whoever 

VVe  ought  to  look  upon  it 


wilfully  injures  that  property  is  a public  enemy”.  * — *,C’  an<^  (*laI  w^UK  Vt  r 
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as  a crime  to  mar  the  natural  beauty  which  is  the  property  of  all  men  \ *' 
This  other  crusade  became  absorbed  into  his  political  propaganda  at  an  early 

stage: 

“Also  I want  this,  and,  if  men  were  living  under  the  conditions  1 have 
just  claimed  for  them,  I should  get  it,  that  these  islands  which  make  the 
land  we  love  should  no  longer  be  treated  as  here  a cinder-heap,  and  there 
a game  preserve,  but  as  the  fair  green  garden  of  Northern  Europe,  which 
no  man  on  any  pretence  should  be  allowed  to  befoul  or  disfigure.”  ‘v 

In  socialist  society,  the  pollution  and  destruction  caused  by  the  rule  of  the 
profit  motive  will  no  longer  be  permissible: 

“Order  and  beauty  means  . . . that  the  fields  be  not  only  left  for 
cultivation  but  also  that  they  be  not  spoilt  by  it  any  more  than  a "**rden 
is  spoilt;  no  one  for  instance  to  be  allowed  to  cut  down,  for  mere  profit, 
trees  whose  loss  would  spoil  a landscape:  neither  on  any  pretext  should 
people  be  allowed  to  darken  the  daylight  with  smoke,  to  befoul  rivers,  or 
to  degrade  any  spot  of  earth  with  squalid  litter  and  brutal  wasteful 
disorder.”2'7 

At  a time  when  Morris  was  still  influenced  by  Ruskin's  idealism,  he  went  so 
far  as  to  hope  that  a day  might  come  “when  the  workmen  of  some  manufac- 
turing district  will  strike  to  compel  their  masters  to  consume  their  own 
smoke’  Militant  activity  made  him  more  realistic  and,  while  he  carried  on 
the  immediate  struggle  which  he  knew  to  be  both  necessary  and  of  little  avail, 
he  placed  his  hopes  above  all  in  the  socialism  of  times  to  come,  when  nature 
would  be  able  to  “heal  the  horrible  scars  that  men's  heedless  greed  and  stupid 
terror  have  made"  Then  alone  would  it  be  possible  “to  keep  all  we  have  left 
us  of  fair  and  unspoiled  country”,  240  and  also  “to  keep  the  air  pure  and  the 
rivers  clean,  to  take  some  pains  to  keep  the  meadows  and  tillage  as  pleasant  as 
reasonable  use  will  allow  them  to  be;  to  allow  peaceable  citizens  freedom  to 
wander  where  they  will,  so  they  do  no  hurt  to  garden  or  cornfield  ". 241 

I here  is  no  doubt  that  reading  News  from  Nowhere  is  more  productive  of  ideas 
than  are  these  somewhat  vague  generalisations.  The  first  surprise  for  the 
visitor  is  the  disappearance  of  the  ugly  iron  bridge  at  Hammersmith,  and  then 
that  of  all  the  riverside  factories: 

“The  soap-works  with  their  smoke-vomiting  chimneys  were  gone;  the 
engineer's  works  gone;  the  lead-works  gone;  and  no  sound  of  riveting 
and  hammering  came  down  the  west  wind  from  ITiorneycroft’s/' 

The  river  banks  had  become  a verdant  garden  fringed  with  elegant  houses. 
The  water  was  now  clear  and  a joy  to  bathe  in;  salmon  were  to  be  caught  there 
and  the  visitor  wondered  w hether  it  really  was  the  Thames  he  was  seeing,  with 
“the  reaches  towards  Putney  almost  as  if  they  were  a lake  with  a forest  shore, 
so  thick  were  the  big  trees”.242  On  the  other  side  of  London,  beyond  Aldgate, 
stretched  great  meadows  along  the  River  Lea,  as  in  the  days  of  Izaak  Walton, 
and  once  the  docks  were  passed,  there  were  immense  pastures  down  to  the 
sea/4'  Upstream,  the  river  banks  were  a delight,  and  Morris's  descriptions  fill 
the  most  striking  pages  of  the  book  All  the  metal  bridges  of  the  V ictorian  age 
had  been  replaced  by  bridges  of  stone  or  oak  44  There  were  no  more 
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pretentious ; "cockney”  villas,  but  houses  everywhere  harmonising  with  n 
landscape.  The  appearance  of  the  fields  had  changed: 

'‘One  change  I noticed  amid  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  fields  - to  wir,  that 
they  were  planted  with  trees  here  and  there,  often  fruit-trees,  and  that 
there  was  none  of  the  niggardly  begrudging  of  space  to  a handsome  tret 
which  I remembered  too  well;  and  though  the  willows  were  often  polled 
(or  shrowded,  as  they  call  it  in  that  countryside),  this  was  done  with 
some  regard  to  beauty:  1 mean  that  there  was  no  polling  of  rows  on  rows 
so  as  to  destroy  the  pleasantness  of  half  a mile  of  country,  but  a thought- 
ful sequence  in  the  cutting,  that  prevented  a sudden  bareness  anywhere 
To  be  short,  the  fields  were  everywhere  treated  as  a garden  made  for  the 
pleasure  as  well  as  the  livelihood  of  all.”  246 

'ITie  visitor  admired  the  "carefulness  in  dealing  with  the  river  the  nursing 
pretty  corners;  the  ingenuity  in  dealing  with  difficulties  of  water-enginccnmj. 
so  that  the  most  obviously  useful  works  looked  beautiful  and  natural  also 
Certainly,  apart  from  the  communal  pottery  and  glass  workshop  seen  in  the 
streets  of  London,  whose  kilns  gave  off  no  smoke,'4*  we  find  no  industrial 
production  anywhere  along  our  way.  1 he  only  mention  is  that  whatever  coal 
or  mineral  we  need  is  brought  to  grass  and  sent  whither  it  is  needed  with  as  lit- 
tle as  possible  of  dirt,  confusion,  and  the  distressing  of  quiet  people  s lives 
L^et  us  rest  content  with  this  assurance,  and  share  Morris  s confidence:  ccntre> 
of  manufacture,  whether  they  be  grouped  or,  preferably,  dispersed,  will  be 
designed  in  such  a way  as  not  to  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  landscape 

♦ * * 

Inhere  is  one  extremely  striking  aspect  to  the  immense  love  ol  nature  that 
permeates  all  Morris’s  work:  it  is,  as  Victor  Dupont  points  out.  that  the  *ptrit 
of  the  countryside  is  revealed  by  contact  and  by  a minute  knowledge  of  det.u>. 
it  does  not  suggest  any  metaphysical  doctrine  Other  and  earbci  <nn<' 
have  also  noted  this  trait  and  sometimes  expressed  it  in  a masterly  wav 
u There  was  nothing  transcendental  about  his  afTection,  wroir  ( ontp 
ton-Rickctt.  "It  has  little  affinity  with  the  worship  of  Y\ ords  worth.  <>i  the 
ecstasy  of  Shelley.  It  was  nearer  to  Scott’s  passion  lor  the  Highlands  It  w.t\  » 
passion  for  places,  especially  the  Thames  Valley  . It  was  almost  an  aniuu* 
instinct  ...  A yellow  primrose  to  Morris  was  but  a yellow  primrose  and  he 
loved  it  all  the  more  because  of  this."  Stopford  A.  Brooke  has  made  simd.u 
remarks  "Nature  is  described  by  him  exactly  as  he  saw  her  No  mystic  veil  i> 
thrown  over  her.  No  philosophy  of  her  appears  in  Morris  . . A cloud  wasonh 
a cloud,  a stream  only  a stream  It  was  enough  for  him  that  the  c loud  was  love- 
ly. and  the  stream.  Nor  did  he  make  out  ol  Nature  texts  for  teat  hing  lesson*  of 
any  kind.  He  did  not  use  her  as  the  prophet  or  the  moralist  has  done,  nor  did 
he  make  analogies  between  her  doings  and  the  doings  of  men  in  the  fashion 
those  poets  and  preachers  do  Indifferent  to  us,  she  passes  on  her  wav.  - the 
beautiful  and  changing  bac  k-ground  only  of  our  sorrow  and  jov  But  even 
more  than  with  Wordsworth  or  with  Shelley,  whose  poetry  did  not  much 
appeal  to  Morris,  the  most  obvious  contrast  is  with  his  mentor  Ruskm  lor 
whom  nature  was  "God’s  work,  which  He  made  for  our  delight  and  content 
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mem  in  this  world",  and  for  whom  the  whole  of  creation  was  an  unceasing 
artistic  and  moral  sermon  It  is  remarkable  that,  even  in  Morns’*  earliest 
writings,  when  Ruskin's  influence  was  still  the  only  one  to  affect  him  deeply, 
love  of  nature  was  never  impregnated  with  any  kind  of  thcoiog>  or  idealism. 
The  onlv  feeling  was  for  its  material  beauty 

However,  Stopford  A.  Brooke's  opinion  seems  to  call  for  a reservation  is  it 
lair  to  say  that,  for  Morris,  nature  is  indifferent  to  man  independent  of  him, 

I u st  a background .*  His  attitude  is  more  complex,  and  he  does  in  la<  t have  a 
philosophy  of  nature:  it  is  very  different  from  Ruskin’s,  it  is  materialistic  and  i* 
quite  dearly  expressed  It  is  a dual  attitude  On  the  one  hand.  Morris  b«  lievrs 
in  the  primacy  of  man,  a primacy  which  will  not  become  less  important  as 
man,  freed  of  his  fetters  by  the  victory  of  socialism,  becomes  the  true  master  of 
the  world  it  is  only  bv  dominating  nature  that  he  will  reveal  “a  friend  in  the 
guise  of  an  enemy".4  The  concept  of  the  garden  is  an  expression  of  this 
friendly  supremacy.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  man  is  freed  from  the  ar- 
tificial constraints  of  bourgeois  "civilization",  he  will  discover  that  he  is 
himself  part  of  this  nature  which  he  has  subjected,  and  that  he  is  inseparable 
from  it  This  feeling  is  most  intensely  expressed  by  Morris's  female  characters, 
who  are  the  incarnation  of  all  human  sensibility  and  the  privileged  harbingers 
of  utopian  aspirations  In  a very  fine  posthumous  romance,  no  longer  read 
these  days  - more  is  the  pity  — , 7 he  1 Valet  of  the  W ondrous  hl$i9  the  heroine,  Bir- 
dalone,  leaves  her  forests  at  the  beginning  of  long. wanderings,  and  suddenly 
comes  upon  an  immense  plain,  bounded  by  a high  range  of  blue  mountains 
Oh  but  thou  art  beautiful.  O earth,  thou  art  beautiful! " she  exclaims.  and, 
as  she  makes  to  enter  this  completely  new  countryside,  she  adds  4 But  if  I were 
onl\  amidst  it,  and  a part  of  it,  as  once  I was  of  the  woodland*  ' Birdalone  is 
younger  sister  to  the  vibrant  Ellen,  of  .\tucs  from  A owhere,  who  clasps  the  old 
walK  of  Kelmscott  Manor  and  exclaims  "O  me!  O me'  How  1 love  the  earth, 
and  the  seasons  and  weather,  and  all  things  that  deal  with  it,  and  all  that 
grows  out  of  it  And  yet  it  is  not  Ellen,  but  the  down-to-earth  Clara  who 
ninsi  > le.u ly  expresses  Morris's  thinking,  in  a less  often  quoted  passage 
speaking  of  the  pre-res olut ionary  people,  she  refers  to  their 

life  which  was  always  looking  upon  everything.  excq>t  mankind, 
animate  and  inanimate  - ‘nature',  as  people  used  to  call  it  - as  one  thing, 
and  mankind  as  another.  It  was  natural  to  people  thinking  in  this  wav. 
that  they  should  try'  to  make  nature'  their  slave,  since  thrv  thought 

nature'  was  something  outside  them".  *s 

And  after  this  negative  definition  of  Clara’s,  here  is  the  question  resolved  in 
positive  terms  by  Dick.  "If  you  look  upon  the  year  sav*  the  visitor  to  him,  4 as 
a beautiful  and  interesting  drama  you  should  be  as  much  pleased  and  in- 
terested with  the  winter  and  its  trouble  and  pain  as  with  this  wonderful 
summer  luxury.’*  Id  which  Dick  replies: 

And  am  I not  ? only  I can't  look  upon  it  as  if  1 were  jutting  in  a 

theatre  seeing  the  play  go  on  before  me,  myself  taking  no  part  m it  It  is 
difficult, ” said  he,  >nuling  good-humouredly,  for  a nun-literary  man 
like  me  to  explain  myself  properly,  like  that  dear  girl  Ellen  would;  but  l 
mean  that  I am  pan  of  it  ail,  and  feel  the  pain  as  well  as  the  pleasure  »n 
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nn  own  person  ft  is  not  done  for  me  by  somebody  else,  merely  that  I 
mav  eat  and  drink  and  sleep,  but  l niyscif  do  my  share  of  it  ” •"* 

ITicsc  are  particularly  meaningful  words  it  is  through  his  actions  that  nun 
expresses  at  one  and  the  same  time  his  mastery  over  nature  and  his  onenrsi 
"ah  it  Mai  kail  relates  an  anecdote  of  some  interest  In  1894.  during* 
1 >'<inti\  walk  near  Kelmscott.  Morns  and  his  friend';  stopped  (or  a rest,  ami 
"bile  thr\  sat  u|x>n  a gale.  the  poet  sat  down  by  the  roadside,  saving,  “I  shall 
sit  on  the  world  ’*  **** 

So  nature  is  not.  as  Stopford  Brooke  thought,  just  a background  (or  Morn; 
It  must  again  become  the  ver\  substance  of  all  aesthetic  creation  land  1 shall 
return  to  this  point,  b\  a road  which  appears  roundaUnit  but  must  lx 
followed ' Man  must  rediscover  “the  greatest  of  all  gifts  to  the  world,  the  verv 
sours e of  art,  the  natural  beauty  of  the  earth'  Architecture  is  "the  fairness 
of  the  earth  amidst  the  habitations  of  men”,  and  we  “are  responsible  to 
(tosteruv  for  what  may  befall  the  fairness  of  the  earth  in  our  own  davs.  (or  what 
we  have  done,  in  other  words,  towards  the  progress  of  Architecture 
s«xia|i'rn  will  Id*erute  nature  bv  liberating  mankind,  and  the  liberation  of 
nature  will  provide  man  with  unlimited  access  to  art 

the  first  step  towards  the  fresh  nrw-birth  ol  art  mmi  interfere  with 
the  priv  ilege  of  private  persons  to  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  earth  lor  their 
private  advantage,  and  thereby  to  rob  the  community  1 he  day  when 
M>mc  company  of  enemies  of  the  community  are  forbidden,  lor  example, 
to  turn  the  fields  of  Kent  into  another  collection  ol  i indrr  heaps  in  ordri 
that  thev  may  extract  wealth,  unearned  bv  them,  from  a mass  ol  halt- 
paid  labourers;  the  day  when  some  hitherto  all-powerful  ’pig-skuv  stuffed 
with  money  ’ is  told  that  lie  shall  not  pull  down  some  am  ient  building  m 
onirr  ihat  he  may  force  his  fellow  citirens  to  pay  him  additional 
rack-rent  for  land  which  is  not  his  (savr  as  the  newly  acquired  watch  ol 
the  highwayman  is)  - that  day  will  he  the  beginning  of  the  Irrsh  new- 
built  of  art  in  modern  times 


Morris's  thinking  upon  the  aesthetu  connection  between  art  and  nature 
was,  in  fait,  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  period  between  18’  and  1883 
("hr  attraction  ol  socialism  was  slowly  making  itsell  felt,  but  Ruskin  > in- 
Huetice  was  predominant,  although,  of  course,  in  a fully  secular  form.  Hut  we 
>h.vuld  i.ikr  a,>;e  of  the  fact,  liecause  nothing  in  Morris's  thinking  leads  us  to 
lveheve  that  he  ( hanged  his  opinions  on  the  subject,  although  he  approached 
ihe  profile  in  In  formulating  it  in  the  new'  terms  we  have  seen,  and  his  vision  of 
the  future  forms  of  art  w ithin  daily  realitv  are  inspired  bv  the  same  prim  iplrs 
I he  ideas  developed  in  the  rather  verbose  pages  of  his  early  let  tores  can  be 
easdv  summarised,  lake  Ruskin,  he  advocates  ’‘resolute  attention  to  the  laws 
of  nature,  which  arr  also  the  laws  of  art  ”.  ** 

l. duration  in  ah  is  no.  superfluous,  but  “no  system  and  no  teacheis  will 

t.::’.;": • ■ ’f >k„"v(v Lr,'.":;' '.v:"" r 

Study  old  examples,  but  he  i*  also  bound  to  supplement  thalhv',|  ' r 1°!''!'  !° 
of  nature,  briausc  if  he  does  not  he  will  certainly  (ill  ‘ areful  study 

dried,  lonvrntiotud  method  of  designing"  ,t  ,,  , . 1 ’*  son  °*  cut  and 

* ,,,r  un|y  wav  to  learn  "what 
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beautiful  forms  and  lines  arc".  * This  is  iust  what  Morris  did  himself.  His 
daughter  Mav  relates  how  he  ‘noted  ever\  turn  of  a leaf  or  attachment  of  a 
<irm.  and  watched  even  bird  on  the  wing  with  kern  alcit  eve  nothing  in  the 
oj>rn  air  escaped  him".  ' lliat  did  not  indicate  in  the  least  that  he  was  a 
disciple  of  photographic  naturalism  "‘It  is  necessary  to  the  purity  of  the-  art.*’ 
hr  urged,  “that  its  form  and  colour,  when  these  bear  any  relation  to  the  facts  of 
nature  . .,  should  he  suggestu*  of  such  facts  and  not  deunpiur  of  them  “ 
Hut  was  a point  hr  was  still  stressing  in  the  writings  of  his  later  years  nothing 
appeared  to  him  to  be  preferable  to  “the  simple  and  Iresh  beauty  that  comes  to 
a sympathetic  fHgqfition  of  natural  form*";  but  he  best  expressed  it  in  fit- 
very  first  lecture,  when  he  praised  “forms  and  intricacies  that  do  not  nrcessari- 
l\  imitate  nature,  but  in  whic  h the  hand  ol  the  c raftsman  is  guided  to  work  in 
tfic  wa\  that  she  does,  till  the  web,  the  cup,  or  the  knife,  look  as  natural,  nay  as 
lovely,  as  the  green  held,  the  river  bank,  or  the  mountain  Hint'  He 
required,  loo,  that  a work  of  art  should  hr  tree  from  exclusiveness  and  should 
be  readily  c ommunicable:  “the  only  way  . . for  compelling  people  to  under- 
stand you  is  to  follow  hard  on  Nature"  ' That  was  why  he  disapproved  of  the 
exotic,  which  he  described  as  a snare. 

I have  said  that  it  was  good  and  reasonable  to  ask  lor  obviously 
natural  flown x in  embroidery;  one  might  have  said  the  same  ul»mit  all 
ornamental  work,  and  further,  that  those  natural  forms  which  are  at 
onc  e most  familiar  and  most  delightful  to  us,  as  well  from  assoc  iation  as 
from  beauty,  are  the  f>rst  for  our  purpose.  The  rose,  the  lily,  the  tulip,  llir 
oak.  the  vine  and  all  the  herbs  and  trees  that  even  we  cockneys  know 
about,  they  will  serve  our  turn  belter  than  queer,  outlandish,  upside 
down-looking  growths  II  we  c annot  be  original  with  these  simple  things, 
we  shan't  help  ourselves  out  by  the  uncouth  ones". 1 II * 

• • * 

I lie  analytical  habits  of  the  French  intellect  play  unkind  tn<  ks  upon  anyone 
attempting  to  study  thinking  like  that  of  William  Morris,  for  whom  all  aspects 
ol  reality  were  bound  up  together  and  who  regarded  them  all  in  a constant 
synthesis  it  has  cost  us  a great  effort  to  pass  smoothly  from  architecture  to 
town  planning  and  from  tow  n planning  to  it*  disappear  am e into  nature  Now 
we  have  to  retrace  out  steps  and  look  at  Morris's  day-to-day  aesthetics.  b\  go- 
ing into  the  houses  in  his  utopia  Wr  shall  find  the  same  dominant  idr.»N  there, 
and  not  feel  in  any  way  strange 

For  him,  the  interior  of  .1  house  was  as  important  as  its  arc  hitec  ture  He 
wanted  people  “to  take  the  trouble  to  turn  them  into  dwellings  fit  for  people 
free  in  mind  and  body"  ’ * One  day,  the  mediocrity  and  inadequacy  of  our 
present  houses  will  only  be  n bad  memory 

f 01  t hrn  laugh  not,  but  listen,  to  this  strange-  tale  ui  mine 
All  loik  that  are  in  Fngland  shall  be  better  lodged  than  iwtne 

I hey  w ill  even,  he  said  emphatically,  be  “generously  lodged 

II  architecture  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  lives  of  the  occupants  this  is 
even  more  true  when  one  comes  to  the  interior,  whu  h “ought  surely  torxpfc  ss 
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■ he  kind  of  life  we  lead,  or  desire  to  lead"  * Such  harmony  alone  can  nwr 
our  dwellings  comely:  ‘‘all  rooms  ought  to  look  as  if  they  were  lived  in.  and  to 
have,  so  to  say,  a friendly  welcome  ready  for  the  incomer’’  Nothing  their 
should  look  strained,  and  "though  all  rooms  should  look  tidy,  and  even  vrr, 
tidy,  they  ought  not  to  look  too  tidy"  ^ "Simplicity  everywhere”  should  hr 
the  keynote,  with  the  elimination  of  "any  signs  of  waste,  pomp,  <* 
insolence’*/  It  is  true  that  the  early  luxurious  interiors  designed  by  the 
Morris  Firm  hardly  conformed  to  this  ideal,  but  a very  clear  evolution  is 
noticeable  in  the  style  employed  later,  and  the  interiors  created  durinc  d* 
eighties,  as  Paul  Thompson  has  sapiently  remarked,  offer  "the  clearest  prac- 
tical expression  of  the  demand  which  Morris  made  in  his  later  lectures  lor 
return  to  simplicity”.  In  this  connection,  he  had  trenchant  words  ».n 
occasion.  James  Leatham  told  Compton-Rickett  that  one  day.  as  thev  came 
out  of  a lecture,  a member  of  the  audience  asked  the  poet  for  advice  on  the 
dec  oration  of  a kitchen,  and  he  replied,  with  a malicious  twinkle  in  bis  cvc 
"Well,  to  begin  with,  I think  a flitch  of  bacon  suspended  from  the  ceiling  is  a 
very  good  decoration”. 2gl 

He  brought  a desire  for  sober  and  simple  elegance  to  all  domestic 
arrangements.  The  walls,  above  all,  were  his  concern 

".  . . whatever  you  have  in  your  rooms,  think  first  of  the  walls;  for  they 
are  that  which  makes  your  house  and  home;  and  if  you  don  t make  some 
sacrifice  in  their  favour,  you  will  find  your  chambers  have  a kind  of 
makeshift,  lodging-house  look  about  them,  however  rich  and  handsome 
your  movables  may  be.  ” 

His  preference  was  for  every-day  measures,  and  fie  recommended  putting 
out  the  intrusive  rubbish  and  using  the  white-washing  brush  freely  1 his 
was  advice  which  he  never  tired  of  repeating: 


".  . . if  we  really  care  about  art  we  shall  not  put  up  with  something  or 
other',  but  shall  choose  honest  whitewash  instead,  on  which  sun  and 
shadow  play  so  pleasantly”.  M 


He  admitted  to  his  daughter  May,  before  visiting  wealthy  clients,  th-it  'hr 
Firm  would  never  prosper  if  he  were  to  give  them  honestly  the  advice  whuh 
matched  his  personal  taste:  "Don’t  decorate  at  all:  whitewash  it  all 
Edward  Carpenter  relates  similar  confidences,**  and  we  know  that,  even  in 
the  magnificent  Red  House,  his  first  residence,  “the  walls  were  bare,  and  the 
floors"  K Morris  also  liked  wood-panelled  walls,  like  those  of  the  “very  prrtts 
room  panelled  and  carved”  into  which  Ellen’s  grandfather  took  hw 
visitors.2"*  There  again  we  detec  t his  yearning  for  the  Middle  Ages,  and  think 
of  the  tavern  described  in  A Dream  of  John  Ball,  where  "the  walls  were  panelled 
roughly  enough  with  oak  boards  to  about  six  feet  from  the  floor,  and  about 
three  feet  of  plaster  above  that  *\  In  this  same  room,  "on  the  hood  of  the  great 
chimney  a huge  rose  was  wrought  in  the  plaster  and  brightly  painted  in  its 
proper  colours  ". So,  no  more  gold-framed  mirrors,  “which  had  long  reigned 
over  the  cold  white  marble  mantelpiece"  Walter  Crane,  whose  account  of  thr 
decorative  methods  used  by  the  Firm  is  the  most  detailed  and  intelligent  that 
we  have,  tells  us  that  usually  "small  bevelled  glasses  were  inserted  «n  the  tun 
elhng  of  the  high  wood  mantelshelf"  Morris  attached  great  importance  to 
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the  fireplace,  which  in  our  climate  is  bound  to  be  the  chief  object  in  the 

room’* 

Whitewashed  walls,  wood-panelled  at  the  most.J  I can  well  imagine  that 
such  a domestic  d£cor  in  utopia  may  surprise  many  a reader  When  one  asks 
people  of  average  education  what  the  name  ol  William  Morris  means  to  them 
the  majority  do  not  know  that  he  was  a socialist  or  a poet,  some  have  read 
\rt  t fr»m  .\i\rhfte,  or  have  heard  of  it,  but  almost  all  of  them  will  tell  you  right 
out  that  hr  made  verv  fine  wallpapers.  * * Well!  I must  take  up  the  cudgels  on 
his  behalf:  in  William  Morris's  twenty-second-century  England  there  are  no 
wallpapers  on  the  walls  Morris,  despite  the  beauty  of  his  ow  n achievements  in 
this  field,  despite  the  undoubted  pleasure  he  must  have  felt  in  continually 
producing  new  designs,  considered  this  kind  of  decoration  to  be  only  a poor 
makeshift  * It  was  not  the  quality  of  the  material  that  inspired  this  disdain 
and  his  preference  for  chintz  or  dyed  woven  wool  was  dictated  by  purelv  ar- 
tist k reasons 

“ 1 he  aim  should  be  to  combine  clearness  of  form  and  firmness  of 
structure  with  the  mystery  which  comes  of  abundance  and  richness  of 
detail,  and  this  is  easier  of  attainment  in  woven  goods  than  in  flat 
painted  decoration  and  paper-hangings,  because  in  the  former  the  stuffs 
usually  hang  in  folds  and  the  pattern  is  broken  more  or  less,  while  in  the 
latter  it  is  spread  out  fiat  against  the  wall  " 194 

Hie  reasons  for  it  are  obscure,  but  neither  do  we  find  woven  hangings  on  the 
walls  in  \eu  Sou+fTf.  and  the  only  trace  of  them  is  in  A Dream  of  John  Hail, 

when  the  port  describes  Will  Greene's  house  “the  walls,  instead  of  being  pan- 
elled, wric  hung  with  a coarse  loosely-woven  stuff  of  green  worsted  with  birds 

and  trees  woven  into  it" 

t>n  the  other  hand,  while  simplicity  is  the  rule  in  ordinary  homes,  nothing 
• an  Ik*  too  sumptuous  for  the  walls  of  the  grandiose  communal  palaces  of  the 
future,  and  in  the  northern  countries  the  supreme  decoration  will  be 
tapestry  Did  not  Morris  himself  avow  his  ambition  ol  one  day  seeing  his 
own  productions  on  show  in  such  buildings tar  him,  tapestry  was  “the 
noblest  of  the  weaving  arts"  * It  allows  to  “to  turn  our  chamber  walls  into 
the  grren  woods  of  ‘the  happy  month  of  June’,  populous  of  bird  and  beast;  or 
a summer  garden  with  man  and  maid  playing  round  the  fountains,  or  a solemn 
procession  ol  the  mythical  warriors  and  heroes  of  old".  ** 

In  a lei  tore  given  at  the  Am  and  Crafts  Exhibition  of  1888,  of  which  only  a 
press  report  remains,  Morris  declared  that  “tapestries  were  to  the  North  of 
Europe  what  fresco  was  to  the  South"  Vr  While  it  is  understandable  that  there 
should  lx*  no  wallpaper  in  his  utopia,  u is  a strange  fact  that  we  find  no 
tapestries  in  the  new  age  either  However,  in  the  two  public  buildings  ol  which 
wc  are  given  detailed  descriptions  of  the  interior,  the  Hammersmith  Guest 
House  and  the  dining  hall  of  the  Bloomsbury  Market,  the  walls  are  dr*  orated 
with  frescoes  and  mural  paintings  Wl  The  only  tapestry  mentioned  is  m the 
“old  house"  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  and  rt  is  the  same  one  as  hung  in  the 
poet's  favourite  room  at  Kelmtcott  Manor  It  dated  from  about  16(*>.  and 
depicted  the  %tor\  of  Samson  It  was  probably  the  type  of  classical  composition 
tor  which  he  had  little  liking,  but  its  colours  were  faded  and,  ‘ in  spue  of  the 
designer,  they  gave  an  air  of  romance  to  the  room  which  nothing  else  would 
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quite  do".  It  was  "originally  of  no  artistic  value",  but  by  the  twenty-*^ 
century  it  was  faded  into  pleasant  grey  tones  which  harmonised  thorrZJf 
well  with  the  quiet  of  the  place",  and  “its  futile  design  . . . was  now  Li 
bearable*  because  it  had  grown  so  faint  and  feeble”.  303 

This  double  inconsequence  indicates  the  need  for  not  relying  exclusive 
upon  News  from  Nowhere  in  order  to  appreciate  fully  Morris's  utopian  thinking 
In  fact,  scattered  throughout  his  work  and  evidenced  by  his  own  artistic 
productions,  there  is  a theory  of  tapestry  which  makes  him  an  important 
precursor  of  the  revival  of  this  art  in  the  twentieth  century  - a theory  and  a 
revival  which  make  future  development  irreversible.  Starting  from  an  admirin? 
and  intelligent  knowledge  of  mediaeval  tapestry,  he  points  out  various  mis- 
takes which  hastened  its  decline  from  the  sixteenth  century  on.  Tlie  first  wai 
the  fatal  confusion  which  assimilated  it  into  pictorial  art  Referring  to  the 
tapestries  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  he  says:  “The  reason  that  I should  assign  for 
their  being  of  little  account  beside  the  cartoons  is  that,  whatever  the  merits  of 
the  latter  may  be  as  pictures , they  are  unsuitable  for  tapestries,  as  all 
Renaissance  designs  are.”  304  The  second  mistake  was  the  introduction  of 
perspective: 

“When  the  Gothic  feeling  died  away,  and  Boucher  and  others  began 
to  design,  they  gave  us  w ide  expanses  of  waste  sky,  elaborate  perspective, 
posing  nymphs,  and  shallow  artificial  treatment. 

So  he  denounces  “the  arrangement  of  figures  and  landscape  as  in  a picture 
proper,  with  foreground,  middle  distance  and  distance;  with  plan  ol  arrange- 
ment, in  a woven  hanging  in  which  the  peculiar  qualities  of  a picture  musr  be 
lacking,  gives  a poor  unfilled-up  look  at  a far  greater  expense  of  labour  than 
went  to  the  production  of  the  more  conventional  arrangement  Contrary  to 
what  happens  in  mediaeval  designs,  “the  planes  of  the  figures  being  very  near 
each  other",  the  long  perspectives  of  classical  art  “produce  an  emptiness  and 
lack  of  interest  which  destroy  all  ornamental  effect  This  deterioration  lias 
become  even  greater  in  the  modern  productions  of  Gobelins,  Beauvais, 
Aubusson  and  YVindsor,  **  until  they  have  become  but  an  upholsterer  s 
toy  ".  Wr>  So  if  tapestry  is  again  to  become  the  great  art  it  w as  formerly  and  one 
dav  decorate  the  public  palaces  of  future  times,  it  must  break  finally  with  the 
vagaries  of  the  classical  period  and  draw  inspiration  from  the  pure  mediaeval 
tradition  so  as  to  create  new  works:  “There  is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  us 
from  reviving  it  if  we  please,  since  the  technique  of  it  is  easy  to  the  last 
degree'’. %ut  It  is  certainly  a pity  that  this  bold  and  far-reaching  thinking  was 
not  carried  into  News  from  Nowhere , and  represented  there  by  specific  examples. 
TTie  walls  of  the  Guest  House  leave  us  unsatisfied,  when  we  think  of  the  splen- 
did new  displays  Morris  could  have  put  there. 

For  flooring,  in  an  ordinary  house  Morns  preferred  “a  sanded  Moor",  ' but 
he  naturally  makes  greater  demands  for  public  buildings  The  floor  of  the 
Hammersmith  Guest  House  is  “of  marble  mosaic”,  and  one  of  the  pretty  girls 
who  enliven  this  attractive  place  carefully  scatters  it  with  “little  twigs  of 
lavender  and  other  sweet-smelling  herbs”. ,f2  In  fact,  people  should  “no  longer 
look  upon  a carpet  as  a necessity  for  a room  at  all,  at  least  in  the  summer 
Morris  considers  it  to  be  “a  great  comfort  to  see  the  actual  floor  and  the  same 
floor  may  be  made  very  ornamental  by  either  wood  mosaic  or  tile  and 
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marblr  mosaic ; the  latter  especially  is  such  an  easy  art  as  far  as  technicality 
goes,  and  so  full  of  resources,  that  I think  it  is  a great  pity  it  is  not  used 
more” 

Since  the  action  of  News  from  Nowhere  takes  place  in  June,  it  is  understand- 
able that  there  are  no  carpets  to  be  seen  in  the  houses  and  buildings  we  enter. 
As  with  tapestry,  this  by  no  means  indicates  that  Morris  had  no  point  of  view 
In  this  field  also  he  was  a renovator,  and  the  products  of  the  Morris  Firm 
provide  a refreshing  spectacle  after  the  overladen  hideousness  and  artificial 
vegetation  of  Victorian  carpets.  Despite  his  many  assertions,  he  was  very 
toierant  towards  the  use  of  machinery  and  we  have  seen  how  he  employed  it 
himself;  but  his  preference  was  for  handicraft  manufacture  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that,  by  the  stage  described  in  his  utopia,  it  will  have  become  one  of  the 
ways  of  palliating  the  feared  work  famine  and  of  satisfying  the  creative  needs 
that  will  have  been  released.  While  on  the  one  hand  he  vainly  regrets  that 
floors  should  be  covered  by  carpets  ‘‘in  our  northern  or  western  countries, 
where  people  come  out  of  the  muddy  streets  without  taking  off  their  shoes”. 
all  the  same  he  regards  their  manufacture  as  a ‘‘useful  industry”  which  he 
would  like  to  see  saved  from  the  “poisonous  touch’*  of  ‘‘modern 
commercialism”  ' ' He  made  many  suggestions  to  this  end.  Omitting  those  of 
a purely  technical  nature,  I will  be  content  with  recording  the  one  which  ex- 
presses Morris’s  fundamental  considerations; 

• the  designs  should  always  be  very  elementary  in  form,  and  suggestive 
merely  of  forms  of  leafage,  flowers,  beasts  and  birds,  etc  . . . beauty  and 
variety  of  colour  must  be  attained  by  harmonious  juxtaposition  of  tints, 
bounded  by  judiciously  chosen  outlines;  and  the  pattern  should  lie  ab- 
solutely flat  upon  the  ground.  On  the  whole,  in  designing  carpets,  the 
method  of  contrast  is  the  best  one  to  employ,  and  blue  and  red,  quite 
frankly  used,  with  white  or  very  light  outlines  on  a dark  ground,  and 
black  or  some  very  dark  colour  on  a light  ground,  are  the  main  colours  on 
which  the  designer  should  depend”. 

Here  again  we  find  the  principle  of  inspirational,  though  not  imitative, 
recourse  to  natural  shapes,  and  we  also  find  another,  to  which  Morris  was 
greatly  attached,  that  of  bold  colour.  He  hated  ‘‘iridescent  blendings  of  colour 
which  look  like  decomposition”. 11  This  put  the  whole  art  of  dyeing  in 
question,  and  we  know’  how  Morris,  who  regarded  the  quality  of  the  industr  ial 
dyes  of  his  time,  particularly  the  aniline-based  ones,  as  detestable,  embarked 
upon  long  and  impassioned  experiments  to  discover  the  secrets  of  old  vegetable 
and  animal  dyes,  even  going  as  far  back  as  Pliny  in  his  search  for  ancient 
recipes.  Here  again,  I will  be  satisfied  with  making  a passing  reference  to  this 
quite  important  part  of  his  activities,  since  I do  not  want  to  be  diverted  into 
technical  developments  which  might  take  us  further  than  I wish  from  our 
subject. Hut  I cannot  pass  over  in  silence  this  insistence  of  Morris’s  upon  the 
quality  of  all  materials,  as  well  as  shapes  and  colours,  when  referring  to  the 
decoration  of  walls  and  floors  in  the  utopian  home 

+ « » 


Morris’s  originality  is  displayed  in  his  ideas  about  the  arrangement  of  rooms 
fie  dislikes  their  being  specialised,  as  in  the  dwellings  of  our  time.  For  him. 
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one  should  be  able  to  live  in  all  of  them,  and  be  able  to  eat,  relax,  convert 
work,  study  or  sleep  in  any  of  them.  He  installed  a weaving  loom  in  hu 
bedroom,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  drawing  or  of  correcting  proofs  in  a room 
where  his  family  and  friends  were  gathered.  His  utopian  ideal  was  of  ti 
return  to  “the  rational  ancient  way  which  was  used  from  the  time  of  Homer  to 
past  the  time  of  Chaucer,  a big  hall,  to  w'it,  with  a few  chambers  tacked  on  to  it 
for  sleeping  or  sulking  in”. 52,1  This  is  the  sort  of  arrangement  we  have  seen  m 
the  Hammersmith  Guest  House:  “There  were  no  windows  on  the  side  op- 
posite the  river,  but  arches  below  leading  into  chambers  ...”  Hut  in  the 
end  even  these  cells  began  to  irritate  him.  Yeats  tells  of  his  enthusiasm  when 
he  described  the  House  of  the  YVolfings:  he  was  delighted  by  the  return  to  bar- 
barous simplicity,  and  confessed  to  the  young  poet:  “I  decorate  modern  houses 
for  people,  but  the  house  that  would  please  me  would  be  some  great  room 
where  one  talked  to  one’s  friend  in  one  corner  and  ate  in  another  and  slept  m 
another.  For  Morris,  the  most  important  thing  w as  the  avoidanc  e of  “rab- 
bit-hutches”: a man  needs  room  to  move  around,  and  we  know  that  he  himself 
moved  around  a good  deal.  He  stresses  this  aspect  in  his  description  of  the 
Guest  House:  “thought  it  was  not  very  large  . . .,  one  felt  in  it  that  exhilarating 
sense  of  space  and  freedom  which  satisfactory  architecture  always 
gives  . Dick  expresses  the  same  need  to  the  visitor;  “Elbow-room uithni 
doors  is  to  me  so  delightful  that  if  I were  driven  to  it  I would  almost  sacrifice 
out-door  space  to  it.”  24 

To  have  elbow  -room,  it  is  necessary  for  the  place  not  to  be  cluttered  with  the 
mass  of  furniture  which  made  nightmares  of  V ictorian  houses  If  only  our 
houses  were  built  as  they  should  be,  we  should  wrant  such  a little  furniture  and 
be  so  happy  in  that  scantiness  . . excess  of  furniture  destroys  the  repose  of  a 
lazy  man,  and  is  in  the  way  of  an  industrious  one  “II  we  want  art  to  boon 
at  home,”  he  says  elsewhere,  “we  must  clear  our  houses  ot  troublesome* 
superfluities  that  are  forever  in  our  way:  conventional  comforts  that  are  no  real 
comforts,  and  do  but  make  work  for  servants  and  doctors’  He  took  tins  oppor- 
tunity of  repeating  his  golden  rule:  “Have  nothing  in  your  houses  that  you  do 
not  know  to  be  useful,  or  believe  to  be  beautiful.  He  wrote  those  word'  in 
1880,  and  attempted  to  define  what  a simplified  furnishing  of  his  time  might 
consist  of: 


“First  a book -case  with  a great  many  books  in  it  next  a table  that  will 
keep  steady  when  you  write  or  work  at  it.  then  several  chairs  that  sou 
can  move,  and  a bench  that  you  can  sit  or  lie  upon,  next  a cupboard  with 
drawers  next,  unless  either  the  book-case  or  the  cupboard  be  vrn 
beautiful  with  painting  or  carving,  you  will  want  pictures  or  engravings, 
such  as  you  can  afford,  only  not  stopgaps,  but  real  works  of  art  on  the 
wall,  or  else  the  wall  itself  must  be  ornamented  with  some  beautiful  and 
restful  pattern  we  shall  also  want  a vase  or  two  to  put  flowers  in,  which 
latter  you  must  have  sometimes,  especially  if  you  live  in  a town.” 


H..s  passage,  in  which  Moms  tries  to  lighten  Victorian  furnishing  dates 
from  the  time  when  he  had  not  completely  broken  w ith  aesthetic  ism  ' ' md  I 
make  a point  of  reprodm  ing  it  as  a measure  of  the  distance  he  ir  t ..  i„. 
utopia  took  shape  In  fact,  he  tended  more  and  more  »,«,  ( ’ 

simplicity  towards  mediaeval 
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“ a stout  table,  a few  old-fashioned  chairs,  a pot  of  flowers  will  orna- 
ment the  parlour  of  an  old  English  yeoman's  house  far  better  than  a 
waggon-load  of  Rubens  will  ornament  a gallery  in  Blenheim  Park 

In  A Dream  of  John  Ball , he  admiringly  describes  the  sober  beauty  of  a village 
tavern  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

“A  quaintly-carved  sideboard  held  an  array  of  bright  pewter  pots  and 
dishes  and  wooden  and  earthen  bowls;  a stout  oak  table  went  up  and 
down  the  room,  and  a carved  oak  chair  stood  by  the  chimney-corner 
That,  except  the  rough  stools  and  benches  on  which  the  company  sat, 
was  all  the  furniture.  ” 329 

Even  during  the  time  of  the  lush  artistic  experiments  of  the  Morris  Firm,  he 
reacted  personally  against  the  over-opulent  tastes  of  his  clients  and  announced 
that  “simplicity  is  the  one  thing  needful  in  furnishing".  He  thought  it 
ridiculous  “to  imitate  the  minor  vices  of  the  Borgias,  or  the  degraded  and 
nightmare  whims  of  the  blas£  and  bankrupt  French  aristocracy  of  Louis  XV  * 
time”  He  deplored  "monstrosities  or  extravagances"  and  even  an  excess  of 
beauty  of  which  one  might  tire  330  He  himself  worked  in  a setting  similar  to 
that  he  advocated  to  the  audiences  at  his  lectures  His  daughter  May  tells  us 
that  his  workroom  at  Kelmscott  House,  in  Hammersmith,  was  “almost  frugal- 
ly bare;  no  carpets,  and  no  curtains  his  writing  table  in  earlier  times  a plain 
deal  board  with  trestles,  the  wall  neatly  lined  with  books,  just  a fine  inlaid 
Italian  cabinet  in  a corner  of  the  study”. m Undoubtedly  the  large 
drawing-room,  where  the  mysterious  grace  of  Jane  was  paramount,  was  im- 
pressively beautiful,  but,  as  Bernard  Shaw  remarked,  “Nothing  in  it  was  there 
because  it  was  interesting  or  quaint  or  rare  or  hereditary  , like  grandmother’s 
or  uncle’s  [>ortrait.  Everything  that  was  necessary  was  clean  and  handsome 
everything  else  was  beautiful  and  beautifully  presented."  332  So  it  had  nothing 
in  common  with  the  hideous  muddle  of  the  Victorian  drawing-room,  in  rcac- 
non  against  which  Morris  had,  in  fact,  founded  his  Firm.5'3  The  history  and 
achievements  of  this  have  been  described,  studied  and  assessed  at  length  by 
numberless  art  critics,  and  there  can  be  no  question  of  covering  that  ground 
again  here  However,  since  this  noble  undertaking  found  an  obvious  continua- 
tion m Morris’s  utopia,  1 feel  it  appropriate  to  recall  its  main  tendencies, 
which,  as  Walter  Crane  so  well  expressed  it, 

‘represented  in  the  main  a revival  of  the  mediaeval  spirit  (not  the  letter) 
in  design;  a return  to  simplicity,  to  sincerity;  to  good  materials  and 
sound  workmanship;  to  rich  and  suggestive  surface  decoration,  and  sim- 
ple constructive  forms". su 

Morris’s  constant  message  was  for  beauty  in  simplicity,  “simplicity  is  the 
foundation  of  all  worthy  art”,  lie  did  not  presume  to  impose  the  forms  evolved 
by  the  Firm  on  future  generations,  and  did  not  claim  to  have  exact  ideas  of 
what  the  domestic  art  of  the  future  would  be 

“In  looking  forward  to  any  utopia  of  the  arts,  1 can,  under  our  pre- 
sent conditions,  looking  forward  from  out  of  the  farrago  of  rubbish  with 
which  we  are  now  surrounded,  chiefly  see  possible  negative  virtues  in  the 
external  of  our  household  goods;  can  see  them  never  shabby,  pretentious 
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or  ungenerous,  natural  and  reasonable  always;  beauiihil  but  n>o(r 
because  thr>  are  natural  and  reasonable  than  because  we  liavr  sr\  *iMlilt 
to  make  them  beautiful.  '*  X)v 

S©  in  his  descriptions  in  \twifmn  A on  tun  hr  is  discreetly  , auitcmi,  and  hit 
indu  at  ions  of  the  furnishing  are  both  rare  and  brief  \\  e only  know  thin,  m i „ 
'•old  house'*,  “there  was  but  little  furniture,  and  that  only  the  most  nn<^ .»> 
and  of  the  simplest  forms"  On  the  other  hand,  in  tl\r  great  (lining  hall  of 
Bloomsbury  Market,  as  befitted  a public  building  oi  the  communist  ,tgr  t|„ 
furniture  and  general  fittings  of  the  hall  were  beautiful  in  form  and  lnuhk 
ornamented". 

\s  we  have  studied  Morris’s  conception  of  thr  development  of  handicraft, 
we  have  noticed  the  same  discreet  caution  in  his  descriptions  ot  the  gUmuaic 
and  potters  which  filled  thr  Bloomsbury  tables  I hex  represent  thr  summit  «h 
the  new  decorative  art,  hut  we  air  told  only  of  their  lac k of  industrial  "finish' 
which,  far  from  being  «i  fault,  gives  the  user  thr  warm  ant!  real  sensation  ol  thr 
fraternal  human  workmanship  of  their  maker*  Morris  gnr*  no  hint  of  thru 
shapes  and  his  many  admiring  adjectives  rrfet  only  to  then  wraith  of  cln ora- 
tion l he  visitor  observes  that  these  folk  have  an  extravagant  lovr  of 
ornament"  Mthough  Am  * from  Wekcrrr  lacks  exact  description*  and  Milo 
more  readily  about  people  than  things,  these  few  hints  dearly  lr.»d  us  to  un- 
derstand th.it  coming  centuries  will  see  a flowering  of  these  "minor  am 
which  Morris  stubbornly  defended  all  his  hie,  "the  art  of  thr  people  the  art 
produced  by  the  daily  labour  ot  all  kinds  of  men  foi  the  use  of  all  kind*  of 


Bet  .uisr  they  have  developed  in  a world  of  joy  and  beauty  which  they  air  still 
helping  to  create,  the  men  and  women  »>l  twenty -sen  ond-i  rntufv  I ngl.uid  < nit 
just  a*  highly  for  thr  giai  chillies*  of  their  attire  I lie  visitor  is  continually  »ur 
prised  at  this,  and  explains  it  to  himself  in  terms  typical  of  Morns  1 might 
have  known  that  people  who  were  so  fond  of  art  hurt  tutr  generally,  would  not 
be  backward  in  ornamenting  themselves  " Hl  It  is  w*»rth  noting  th.*t  » few 
year*  later,  in  .Wm/uis.  th  (»nnt>lh  a*u!  Outturn*,  we  find  pie*  isely  the  same  l«*c 
mutation  "Jt  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  future  society  which  will 
revolutionise  arcfutec  tore,  wdl  not  fad  (o  do  as  mm  h for  t osturne,  who  fi  i»  <o 
nr<  r*H,iry  an  adornment  a*  arc  hurt  turr  f his  exprrxiion  of  tf»e  idr.i  ol  die 

unity  of  at  I the  arts  in  terms  of  thr  major  ai  t ol  arc  hurt  tore,  transcribed  in  thn 
literal  fashion  from  .Vxuo  from  Aoifhm,  oric  r more  completely  ifenioluhes  Ifnu' 
(flakier ’*  assertion  tfmt  Morris  had  no  fund  whafrvn  in  the  drafting  of  the 
hand!  >ook 

A point  l flat  might  cause  some  surprise  is  (lie  way  in  which  Mono  con 
imually  reverts  to  ttiu  revolution  in  dies*  nil  through  his  fal<  Apart  from  fill 
1H82  let  ruif , 1 hr  U or;  dr/j  Ar/f,  fher  r i*  »<  arr  rly  any  re/errm  e to  tho  topic 
elsewhere  m hi»  work  Perhaps  lie  was  given  pause  by  .i  sentence  in  Bellamy  v 
hmktnn  lUubvat'i  * It  did  not  appear  tf.ai  any  very  startling  r«  vofotHin  m 
iru  n’s  attire  had  been  among  tile  great  changes  rny  host  had  spoken  of,  for. 
barring  a few  details,  my  new  habiliments  did  not  pu//h  n,r  .,i  .itj  M " |i,r 


j \|lUtl*  * tea*  turn  on  trading  Bellamy  % atopui  wa*  such  that  one 
1 ' l-Vs'  imagine  In*  sri/mg  upon  the  titnrst  detail  I hr  l abian  gradualism 
' ' \mc  iu  an  ciioj m*i  w.c*  abhoi  rent  to  him  and  again  I hi* 

* * ,m.»  In  *rt  the  concept  ol  a radical  revolution,  involving  a complete  up 
t!,  ,'v  U ol  all  aspect*  ‘>1  human  lit*  Bellamy’*  indiflrreru « towards  .»«  stbetu 
(ll  ,uu*  jUM  IS  drtrxtablr  to  him  Mom*  totally  irjr«  ted  alt  the  ugh  nr-  * of 
'\ntocunnm  and  asst*  wted  it  indissolubly  with  all  thr  ».d  blemishes  ot 
ipitalivm,  hr  could  not  fail  to  demonstrate  that  communism,  in  all  spheres 
irpirvrtiied  thr  coming  ol  beauty,  and,  in  a book  whov  prim  ipal  iht  in*  was 
ihr  usnsfortTiat ton  c»f  man.  the  external  appeal  afire  of  the  chatm  let » must  of 
necessity  receive  attention  <>l  course  this  explanation  1*  only  a partial  on» 
seeking  partic  ularly  to  due  over  wh.it  detail  set  Morn*  of!  towards  such  mark 
nt  slit  %*  upon  tins  lac  rt  of  utopia  Morenw  i it  |*  not  me  cmsistent  with  a iiHirr 
xritet al  tvpr  of  explanation  whu  fi  I have  several  tones  thought  relevant  tuinr 
h dial  tiie  >p*~c  1 1 1 • demands  of  utopian  pt.it  tic*  posed  piobhm*  wlmh 
lliroictic  al  utopom  luicl  managed  to  disregard  VV  hlle  it  is  true  thftl  gtunp  .«  ♦ ol 
the  do  ss  of  the  future  do  not  cm  t tu  in  Moms'*  let  Hires  and  essays,  hr 
never! Iirlrst  frequently  failed  against  the  ugliness  and  discomfort  of  Victofian 
clothing,  and  in  In*  looking  ton* Aid,  be  found  it  necessity  to  give  .1  positive 
slant  10  this  negattvr  altitude 

While  die  uirsv  fie*  lay  % upon  it  ehw  > utiii  c minus  d app*  ar * to  -ogge  - 1 dial 
out  wituj  overreached  himself  lbs  It  tends  and  Ins  most  well  disposed 
biographer*  agree  ovci  Ins  total  unconcern  about  Ins  own  appearance  to  tbr 
extent  of  carelessness  veigmg  upon  grubbiness  lb  always  went  about  citrouj 
in  a lrgiiic|.i:>  old  t»lue  serge  suit,  over  a common  cot  I oil  shut  of  the  same 
c oloui  cod  was  often  taken  lor  a sailor  or  mn  Jut  me  Hr  batl  a 1 r mark  able  gift 
lot  retaining  dirt  and  lot  long  rgpeiimetits  with  dyrmg  made  this  slate  of  if. 
1.01*  irreversibly  wnisr  Hr  deirsted  minors  and  |iermittrd  none  m los  Home 
thn  utcipiAii  wciilcf  srrms  lo  leave  been  Itbrtated  from  them)  M.i«  kad  tells  us 
dial  hr  cv a v dressed  and  .0  work  within  Irn  minute*  0 1 waking  up  win*  b 
suggests  a somewhat  nominal  loilrf  44  and,  according  to  Shaw,  fits  tossing 
foam  mggrsted  that  his  objeriion  to  looking  glasses  extended  in  binsfos 
md  cotnhs  S*  nrtr  1 an  easily  imagine,  the  a*  counts  Irft  by  less  fiKndly 

witiH  i.r*  air  m«»fe  cruel  Hie  William  Murrii  So<  »rty  c rrculaH  d to  n 
mrmhrrt  nif*irs  ol  a report  of  a famcion  ilrniunstrxUim  (Mihiisltni  111  IHH‘»  m an 
A meric  gn  paper,  and  I cptoie  a few  fine* 


While  hr  was  thus  speaking  I rtai  rowdy  rxamioed  rfvt  man  lb 
c lot  hr » w»'ir  of  blcje  trig*  frayed  ai  dir  e ufU  and  greasy  at  tin  >.«  Min*.  I b 
wotc  .»  cliffy  blue  linen  shirt  without  « cellar  or  necktie  ho  oon-gev 
f»e  «rd  ragged  arid  Ufitrimmcd  barely  rnricrrihng  then  g!x*ria«e  So 

w,»uh  -chain,  shrvr  links  01  personal  «cfc»i  nmrnr  ol  any  kind  relieved  Ins 
di’thhifirss,  and  yet  thil  persern  was  Mr  Wilfiaio  Morris,  A Jhk*I  cd 
wofid«wide  reputation,  the  artist  wfm  lias  rrmoclclbd  *nti  (fcmruic  in 
teiiccfs  dec  man  «#f  line  sent  interns,  of  highly  c ullivsitd  taste  • flu*  b*vrr  ol 
the  lg*auf  ifu!  in  language  and  m loint 

Wit  It  almost  pathetic  %nuettiy,  Moms  makes  no  *ec  rri  m Sen  /e./rn  Aw  Aeee 
of  hr*  *c  ruffy  Ap|»eAfgliie.  .md  <**i»  hnnseff  at  a foil  foi  the  da//fmg  c n*i umn 
of  his  iha».uter»  I he  vitimr.  wfirn  taken  into  the  Hammer  unit  h (#uc  • 
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House,  “could  not  help  noticing  that  they  looked  askance  at  my  garmenu  \<n 
1 had  on  rny  clothes  of  last  night,  and  at  the  best  was  never  * *jrf J 
person”.  '4  A lew  hours  later,  strolling  in  Piccadilly,  he  felt  more  and  morl 
embarrassed: 

“I  looked  at  what  I could  see  of  my  rough  blur  duds,  which  I had  j»im. 
ty  of  opportunity  of  contrasting  with  the  gay  attire  of  the  c itizem  w»:  |^fj 
come  across;  and  I thought  that  if.  as  seemed  likely,  1 should  presently  I # 
show  n about  as  a curiosity  for  the  amusement  of  this  most  unbusinesslike 
people,  1 should  like  to  look  a little  less  like  a discharged  ship  <. 
purser.”'4* 

When  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  he  asked  Dick*  permission  to  acquire 
other  clothes,  but  the  young  man  dissuaded  him.  He  wanted  to  present  this 
odd  stranger  to  his  grandfather  and  did  not  want  him  to  look  like  rvrryfxKh 
else”.  So  the  visitor  agreed  “to  set  myself  up  for  a scarecrow  amidol  this 
beauty-living  people”, ' 9 and  followed  Dick  to  old  Hammond  Ihe  latter  is  the 
only  character  in  the  story  slovenly  dressed,  and  the  unexpected  description  of 
his  clothing  gives  us  food  for  thought: 

“He  w'as  dressed  in  a sort  of  Norfolk-jac  ket  of  blue  serge  worn  thread* 
bare,  with  breeches  of  the  same,  and  grey  worsted  stockings. 

This  surprising  appearance,  together  with  a few  other  < harac  lrristic  s,  lends 
colour  to  the  astute  notion  of  Victor  Dupont,  who  sees  Hammond  as  Morris  s 
grandson.  Wl  And  perhaps  this  strange  attire  can  also  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  Sage  of  Bloomsbury,  lost  in  the  erudition  of  his  mnetcrnth-centun 
researches,  always  fancies  himself  “as  living  in  any  period  of  which  we  mav  hr 
speaking”  In  any  case,  the  visitor  is  only  allowed  to  charge  his  clothe*  after 
leaving  him,  and  the  following  morning,  in  Hammersmith  he  hastens  to  dresN 
himself  “in  a suit  of  blue  laid  ready  for  me,  so  handsome  that  I quite  blushed 
when  1 had  got  into  it  ...  ” 

But  in  all  this  there  is  no  illogicality  in  Morris’s  attitude  He  consult  r»  d tfv 
contemporary  attire  to  be  as  absurd  as  it  was  ugly,  and  his  native  tininess  led 
him  to  disregard  any  conventionality  of  appearance  without  frehng  the 
slightest  unease  But  the  beauty  of  the  future  which  he  pictured  made  him 
ashamed  of  his  carelessness.  The  “well-knit  and  strong’  figure  of  Die  k ap|*-ar* 
in  the  first  few  pages,  clad  in  his  mediaeval  costume  “of  dark  blue  c loth  simple 
enough,  but  of  fine  web,  and  without  a stain  on  it”,  arid  (lie  visitor  admired 
“its  clasp  ...  of  damascened  steel”.  He  was  soon  joined  !»\  Bob  wr 
“dress  was  also  of  the  same  cut  . . though  somewhat  gaver,  the  sure  oat  b<  mu 
light  green  with  a golden  spray  embroidered  on  the  breast,  and  his  !>e)t  facing 
of  filigree  silver- work’*. 3”  But  the  great  shock  happened  when  he  mr  Bofhn 
(he  “Golden  Dustman”. 

“I  looked  over  my  shoulder,  and  savv  something  Hash  and  gleam  in  (hr 
sunlight  that  lay  across  the  hall;  so  I turned  round,  and  at  my  ease  caw  a 
splendid  figure  slowly  sauntering  over  the  pavement,  a man  whose  Mir- 
coat  was  embroidered  most  copiously  as  well  as  elegantly  so  that  the  Min 
Hashed  back  from  him  as  if  he  had  been  c lad  in  golden  armour 

He  had  “as  much  gold  on  him  as  a baron  of  f hr  Middle  Ages  .,nd  it 
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.ipjx-arrd  that  hr  frequently  changed  his  clothes  * The  intern  ion  here  it 
dcarlv  symbolic  and  not  just  aesthetic  Boffin  s luxurious  appearance  typjfie* 
the  plenty  of  the  new  at <r.  as  well  as  the  threat  dignity  of  nrn  the  hunihiesT 
worker  But  one  must  observe  that  Morris  does  not  become  entrapped  in  rigid 
%>  mbolism  1 1 is  characters  are  everyday  people,  and  Boffin  t friends  regard  his 
sartorial  extravagances  with  smiling  indulgence  as  a charming  oddity,  not  m 
the  least  ridiculous  \*or  does  it  seem  that  this  oddity  is  puneK  individual 
Vs  the  visitor  goes  by  carriage  through  the  i^nndon  streets,  he  < nines  across  a 
ii.tng  of  young  people  happily  exerc  ising  their  mus<  les  ai  roadmrnding.  and 
ho  attention  is  caught  by  the  pile  of  clothes  they  have  taken  off  to  work  I 
could  see  the  gleam  of  gold  and  silk  embroidery  on  it.  and  judged  that  some  of 
theve*  workmen  had  tastes  akin  to  those  of  the  Golden  Dustman  of 
Hammersmith  And  such  luxury  is  not  just  the  prerogative  of  the  young, 
tor  on  the  journey  back  Irorn  the  British  Museum,  the  visitor  notices  a man  of 
mature  age  whose  suit  ol  “fine  woollen  stuff  is  covered  with  silk 
embroidery” 

Morris's  descriptions  are  not  detailed  enough  to  give  us  a clear  idea  of  the 
cut  or  style  «jl  these  clothes  and  the  comparison  with  thr  Middle  Ages  it  not 
.m  adequate  substitute  But  over  all  is  the  regard  for  beauty,  even  while  he 
strew*  their  simplicity  Anyway,  are  they  comfortable  clothes,  or,  m todav’s 
deiightful  word,  “functional"’  There  remains  room  for  doubt,  but  every  point 
of  view  is  part  of  its  period,  and  we  cannot  doubt,  even  from  our  viewpoint  as 
twentieth-century  jieople,  that  the  clothes  worn  by  the  inhabitants  ol  Moms's 
utopia  wHi  compare  favourably  in  all  respects  with  the  fashion  prints  of  the 
\ ii  tonan  age 

1 h<  > ime  thoughts  come  to  our  minds  when  we  turn  to  feminine  costume, 
though  the  degree  ol  emancipation  seems  more  noticeable,  having  regard  for 
the  it. i hues  the  eighties  So  it  would  appear  Irom  the  descriptions  of  the 
first  women  we  meet  in  Morris’s  story',  the  pretty  girls  who  look  after  the  Guest 
House  at  Hammersmith. 

Vs  to  their  dress,  which  of  course  1 took  note  ol,  1 should  say  that  they 
wrie  dr<rntly  veiled  with  drapery,  and  not  bundled  up  with  millinery, 
th.u  they  were  < lothed  like  women,  not  upholstered  like  armchairs,  as 
most  women  of  our  time  are  In  short,  their  dress  was  somewhat  bciwren 
that  of  the  ancient  classical  costume  and  the  simpler  forms  of  the 
fourteenth-century  garments,  though  it  was  clearly  not  an  imitation  of 
either  the  materials  were  light  and  gay  to  suit  the  season." 

I he  same  bright  colours  impress  the  visitor  as  he  goes  through 
Hammersmith  market.  and  so,  a little  later,  does  the  quality  of  the  material 
worn  by  “the  very  handsome  woman"  with  golden  hair  who  holds  the  horses' 
reins  while  they  do  their  shopping,  and  who  is  “splendidly  dad  tn  figured 
silk". All  the  women  still  have  something  of  the  flowing,  decorative  dress  of 
thr  Pre-Raphaelite  models,  but  - a most  remarkable  detail  - there  is  noise  ol  it 
in  the  way  of  dress  of  fcllen,  who  embodies  everything  most  passionate  in 
Morris’s  yearning  for  the  future 

“Though  the  was  very  lightly  clad,  that  was  dearly  from  choke,  not 
from  poverty,  though  these  were  the  first  cottage-dwellers  I had  come 
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4mm  for  bn  gown  wax  of  silk,  and  on  hrr  wtuu  were  Kmr.t  . » 

*ermrd  to  me  of  great  value  M 

I hr  s.m  k*  itfiprmiovt  of  *imph«  it\  surrounds  Ellen  when  m ii„r  r,  i » 
she  rejoins  net  companions  on  the  river  **'• 

\i  it  cleared  thr  an  h,  a figure  a*  bright  and  gay-clad  as  the  boat  ruv* 
up  in  a,  a slim  girl  dressed  in  light  blur  silk  that  fluttered  in  the  draughty 
w ind  of  I hr  bridge. M ** 

It  wr  compare  these  pictures  of  the  voting  women  of  fhr  Hammersmith 
tuirsi  House,  wr  observe  the  absence  of  anv  historical  reference  when  speak- 
ing of  Ellen  Morris  no  longer  needs  any  He  is  filled  with  so  fervent  a love  (nr 
her  that  fie  sees  hrr  direct!)  in  thr  purr  beauty  of  hri  new  humanity,  and  the 
clothes  she  is  wearing  are  an  expression  of  thix  timeless  simplicity. 

At  tins  point,  memories  of  Pre-Raphaelite  pictures  seem  to  occupy  our  im- 
agination to  an  undue  degree  as  we  read  .\eivs  from  Nmhere,  and  possibly 
Moms  i>  a victim  o|  the  excessive,  though  intentional,  vagueness  of  his 
descriptions  He  had  long  since  jettisoned  the  stock-in-trade  of 
Pre-Raphaefitisin,  and  Rossettis  influence  was  no  more  than  a memory  His 
medlars  a lism  was  no  longer  grc»unded  upon  a more  or  less  artificial 
aestheticism,  but  upon  serious,  realistic  stud)  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  a 
remarkable  jonse  of  history  For  this  reason  I feel  it  appropriate  to  assess  thr 
exact  quality  of  the  mediaev  al  references  w hich  besprinkle  his  vision,  by  look- 
ing at  the  descriptions  of  life  in  the  fourteenth  century  in  A Dream  of  John  Bail 
Here  wr  have  a group  of  peasants  in  the  village  street: 

‘“'I'hey  were  most  dressed  in  red  or  brightish  green  or  blue  cloth 
jerkins,  with  a hood  on  the  head  generally  of  another  colour.  As  they 
c ame  nearer  I saw  that  the  cloth  of  their  garments  was  somewhat  coarse, 
but  stout  and  serviceable  ” * 

And  now  here  is  the  girl  the  visitor  sees  in  the  tavern: 

“She  was  clad  in  a close-fitting  gown  of  bright  blue  cloth,  with  a broad 
silver  girdle,  daintily  wrought,  round  her  loins;  a rose  wreath  was  on  her 
head  and  her  hair  hung  down  unbound.”  ** 

No  doubt  there  is  a decree  of  stylisation  about  this  last  portrait,  but  the  clear 
purpose  is  to  show  the  good  quality  of  the  material  and  colours  of  the  pre-in- 
dustrial age.  as  well  as  natural  simplicity  and  elegance.  In  any  case,  there  is 
nothing  reminiscent  of  the  complicated  finery  and  languid  altitudes  of 
characters  depicted  by  Rossetti  or  Burne-Jones.  So  it  is  appropriate  to  judge 
the  mediaeval  references  of  Nam  from  Nowhere  in  a more  clearly  defined 
perspective. 

It  is  true  tha:  the  splendid  costumes  of  Morris's  utopian  heroes  lend  colour 
to  th<-  idea  of  an  eternally  idle  life.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  however.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
pity  that  the  writer  did  not  make  a greater  effort  to  show  them  to  us  about  their 
productive  labours,  which  are  suggested  rather  than  described.  In  fact,  the  ac- 
tion is  set  in  June,  and  the  whole  population  is  mobilising  itself  for  the 
haymaking  This,  of  course,  is  not  a very  dirty  occupation,  and,  above  all,  is 
regarded  as  a festival  So  they  all  put  on  working  clothes  of  simpler  cut  than 
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i l?nirrd  during  their  leisure  time,  but  winch  are  still  dazzling  in 
th‘,sr  j ( 0|our  ](  ,s  ,1  great  fentival,  asserts  Dick,  "so  all  things  • onsidered, 
''l  i|f.  rjght  in  adorn  it  in  a simple  manner  So  vs  hen  Dick  and  Tiara 
1 l,1\Vl  t'Vjcmi  t!»r  haymakers,  they  have  dressed  up  in  a manner  befitting  thr 

occasion.  She  was 

lookinK  most  fresh  and  beautiful  in  a light  silk  embroidered  gown, 
,N|,i(  h to  my  unused  eyes  was  extravagantly  gay  and  bright,  while  Dick 
u is  also  handsomely  dressed  in  white  flannel  prettily  embroidered*’ 

Alonu  thr  way,  the  visitor  has  the  opportunity  ol  seeing  other  haymakers  at 

work 


I 

set 
happy 


‘ 1 he  majority  of  these  were  young  women  dad  much  like  Ellen  last 
night,  though  not  mostly  in  silk,  but  in  light  woollen  most  gaily  em- 
broidered; the  men  being  all  clad  in  white  flannel  embroidered  in  bright 
colours.  The  meadow  looked  like  a gigantic  tulip-bed  because  of 

them  ”n' 


Further  upstream,  there  are  glimpses  of  other  groups  of  workers 

“I  could  only  notice  that  the  people  in  the  fields  looked  strong  and 
handsome,  both  men  and  women,  and  that  so  far  from  there  being  any 
appearance  of  sordidness  about  their  attire,  they  seemed  to  l>e  dressed 
specially  for  the  occasion  - lightly,  of  course,  but  gaily  and  w ith  plenty  of 

adornment.”'71 


So  the  need  for  simple,  light  clothing  does  not  exclude  great  attention  to 
appearance.  One  does  not  seem  to  get  very  dirty  in  this  happy  land,  and  Dic  k, 
whom  the  visitor  encounters  at  the  beginning  of  the  tale  about  his  duties  as  a 
boatman,  is  wearing  his  magnificent  costume  "without  a stain  on  it”.  ' J 
Morris  no  doubt  felt  that  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  tempted  a little  too  far, 
and  that  the  Golden  Dustman,  for  example,  presented  a problem.  So  he  took 
the  trouble  to  describe  him  (very  fleetingly,  it  is  true)  in  working  rig: 

1 I he  former  had  now  veiled  his  splendour  in  a due  suit  of  working 
clothes,  crowned  with  a fantail  hat,  which  he  took  off,  however,  to  wave 
us  farewell  with  his  grave  old-Spanish-like  courtesy.”  ' 

Moreover,  Clara  explicitly  states  that  she  dresses  differently  for  work  and  lot- 
leisure.  When  the  visitor  is  astonished  at  the  luxurious  attire  ol  the  strollers. 

she  replies: 

“They  are  not  about  any  dirty  work;  they  are  only  amusing  themselves 
in  the  fine  evening;  there  is  nothing  to  foul  their  clothes.  ” ' 4 

Whatever  the  nature  of  these  clothes,  some  general  characteristics  are  plain 
the  use  of  the  finest  materials:  silk,  woollens,  flannel,  which  have  forever 
replaced  the  horrible  shoddy  of  the  capitalist  era;  the  quality  of  the  weaving, 
which  is  of  the  finest  workmanship;'  the  abundance  of  bright,  gay  colours 
with  blue,  green  and  gold  predominating,  but  "it  isn't  gaudy,  you  know" 

The  visitor  is  surprised,  for  his  tastes  were  "cultivated  in  the  sombre  greyness, 
or  rather  brownness,  of  the  nineteenth  century". 1 Finally,  there  is  the  variety 
of  styles,  which  is  quite  a remarkable  thing  in  itself  when  one  considers  how 
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strongly  utopists,  from  Thom  a*  More  onwards/™  have  tended  to  make 
< loihmg  uniform,  though  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  this  under  conditions 
of  plenty. 

It  is  implicit  that  one  thing  has  disappeared:  changes  of  fashion  In  1882, 
Morris  invited  the  ladies  in  his  lecture  audience  to  “resist  change  for  the  sake 
of  change"  and  advised  them  to  demand  excellent  and  beautiful  materials 
which  take  away  any  desire  for  change. ' l>  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  effect 
of  the  widespread  use  of  the  finest  cloths  in  Morris's  utopia.  I^tcr  he  wrote, 
more  generally,  “in  the  future  the  tyranny  of  convention  will  be  abolished, 
reason  and  a sense  of  pleasure  will  rule”. m 

In  these  two  passages  this  idea  is  linked  with  a hint,  taken  up  in  later 
writings,  which  can  give  us  some  idea  of  what  Morris  expected,  even  though  it 
does  not  inform  us  any  further  about  the  cut  and  style  of  the  clothing  of  the 
future  “Garments  should  veil  the  human  form,  and  neither  caricature  it,  nor 
obliterate  its  lines”,'*5  and  he  repeated,  eleven  years  later,  “bad  costume 
always  either  muffles  up  or  caricatures  the  body;  whereas  good  costume  at 
once  veils  and  indicates  it”. **2  As  they  returned  from  the  British  Museum,  and 
admired  the  passers-by  strolling  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  the  visitor  observed 
that  “the  shape  of  their  raiment  . . . was  both  beautiful  and  reasonable  - veil- 
ing the  form,  without  either  muffling  or  caricaturing  it”. >M  We  do  not  achieve 
any  more  detail  from  the  examination  of  these  phrases;  formulations  are  still 
negative,  but  there  emerges  a firm  stand  against  ugliness,  grotesque  deforma- 
tion and  puritanism.  In  this  respect,  a strange  development  in  Morris's  at- 
titude can  be  observed  In  News  from  Nowhere  the  distinction  between  male  and 
female  dress  is  very  marked,  and  the  feminity  of  his  heroines  is  clearly  con- 
veyed. During  the  three  years  separating  the  writing  of  this  tale  from  that  of 
the  theoretical  manual.  Socialism,  its  Growth  and  Outcome , his  thinking  progress- 
ed, and  we  are  surprised  to  read,  in  the  latter  book: 

“Another  fault  may  be  noted  in  all  bad  periods  (as  in  the  present), 

that  an  extreme  difference  is  made  between  the  garments  of  the  sexes 

That  is  an  idea  well  in  advance  of  the  outlook  of  his  time,  and  it  is  only  to  be 
found  from  his  pen  on  this  one  occasion.  It  seems  impossible  to  ascribe  respon- 
sibility for  it  to  Bax,  who  was  always  noted  for  narrow  anti-feminism,  and  it 
occurs  in  the  same  paragraph  as  that  mentioned  earlier  as  being  entirely  in- 
spired by  Morris  It  clearly  marks  the  beginning  of  a belated  viewpoint,  w hich 
Morris  did  not  have  time  to  develop  any  further  and  which  would  tend  to  lay 
stress  upon  practicality  in  matters  of  dress.  In  fact,  this  is  an  aspect  of  the 
question  which  he  had  not  altogether  neglected,  for  he  continually  protested 
against  the  imprisonment  of  the  human  body  in  the  “upholstered"  scaffoldings 
of  Victorian  gear:  the  costumes  he  describes  and  suggests  undeniably  repre- 
sent a liberation.  But  while  this  need  for  liberation  seems  obvious  to  him, 
aesthetic  considerations  are  even  more  binding,  and  he  expresses  this  feeling  in 
The  Earthly  Paradise: 

“In  such  wise  was  she  clad  as  folk  may  be, 

Who,  for  no  shame  of  their  humanity, 

For  no  sad  changes  of  the  imperfect  year, 

Rather  for  added  beauty,  raiment  wear.  ” 
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lifauty  in  Daily  l.tfe 

The  same  natural  need,  at  a higher  level,  finds  its  satisfaction  in  utopia  In 
one  of  the  loveliest  passages  of  the  book,  Clara,  always  alert  and  quick  with 
repartee,  sharply  rebukes  the  visitor,  whose  stubborn  puntanism  is  ollendcd 
by  the  riot  of  luxury  and  colour: 

“It  would  be  easy  enough  for  us  to  say,  we  will  only  spend  our  labour 
on  making  our  clothes  comfortable:  but  we  don’t  choose  to  stop  there. 
Why  do  you  find  fault  with  us?  Does  it  seem  to  you  as  if  we  starved 
ourselves  of  food  in  order  to  make  ourselves  fine  clothes?  or  do  you  think 
there  is  anything  wrong  in  liking  to  see  the  coverings  of  our  bodies 
beautiful  like  our  bodies  are?  - just  as  a deer’s  or  an  otter's  skin  has  been 
made  beautiful  from  the  first?  Come,  what  is  wrong  with  youp” 

T he  visitor  ‘‘bowed  before  the  storm”.  **0  But  it  would  be  a mistake  to 
regard  this  view  of  dress  as  a simple  apologia  for  personal  indulgence  and  the 
selfishness  of  pleasure.  It  is  much  more  a form  of  that  integration  into  nature 
which  is  one  of  the  motive  forces  of  utopia.  “You  see,”  says  Clara  to  him  next 
morning,  “we  are  not  jgoing  to  make  the  bright  day  and  the  flowers  feel  asham- 
ed of  themselves.”  '*  Beauty  is  a law  of  nature,  and  man  cannot  claim 
exemption  from  that  law.  Even  more,  this  effort  to  be  beautiful  is  the  expres- 
sion of  a new  human  morality.  Clara  also  speaks  of  “making  ourselves  look 
pleasant  to  each  other”.  *8*  She  replies  simply  to  the  visitor’s  surprise  at  the 
luxurious  silken  embroidery  which  decorates  the  clothing  of  a passer-by 

“He  could  wear  shabby  clothes  if  he  pleased,  - that  is,  if  he  didn  t 
think  he  would  hurt  people’s  feelings  by  doing  so.”  *** 

Morris’s  everyday  aesthetics  are  not  aestheticism,  but  an  aspect  of  his 

humanism. 
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Dialer  tics  of  Art  and  History 


.owriUlur  lo  tut*  wr>,„  * vrnomom  m 

whMli  hr  w|  surprised  contempt  for  Mom*  » mibunt  activity  »,  the 

**  Mi  fitK  f rvp ration 


'*T  to  U rr^rrly  ^ in 

♦ hr  wildrrnr**  ||r  will  hr  i orrtent  with  nothing  le*%  than  the  f/fopaga- 
ly9n  hit  ide*%  by  rnr.ift*  whj'h  mutt  result  in  a social  revolution  '|« 
»h>ii  r\>t\  lx  feat  allied  himself  with  a body  w#i h the  aims  of  which,  **• 
n i-.i  ' i,ar  »ulv  suppose  hr  i»  only  m imperfect  sympathy  Judging  him 
h\  I hr  * ofnftrffiy  tkT  keeps  h<*  would  disturb  the  foundation*  of  Sc*  irty  if, 
uf*U‘f  «#♦.»!  a h/tfhrf  artistic  value  may  lx-  givrn  to  our  carpets  our 
t hirnney  cxnarnenu.  and  our  wall-papers  M 1 

f h*  pc*-f  usually  trmdintd  quite  indifferent  to  tuch  attack*  and  if  was 
primarily  n,  of  dr  r »n  express  solidarity  with  hil  if>cialill  friends  that  hecjr/;fj- 
rd,  ;«  f'  v r j.i y*  lairr,  to  reply.  Me  protested  incidenially  that  anyone  diouM 
suppo**  that  | rare  only  for  Art  and  not  for  the  other  sides  of  the  Social 
Qur»iiof»%  f I)  »vr  been  writing  about  7 It  would  not  lx  worth  recalling  this 
brief  HHfl  tr iv;,d  jKiirnnc  but  for  tlx-  fact  that  the  carkature  of  Mot ri*  *.  utopia 
|>0  ''  tii"1  hy  this  fournalist  it  bam  ally  not  far  removed  from  the  summary  in* 
frrprrt^won  c/f  it  that  ha*  become  current.  ("here  it  c learly  no  hostility  involved 
in  the  atsertion  that  Morrii  t utopia  is  an  expression  of  aestheticism  I Ixlirvr 
that  I haw  adequately  demonstrated  that  it  is  something  very  different.  Nor  is 
there  any  doubt  that  it  n also  that,  in  equal  mtamrr  All  the  same,  it  i>  a\  well  to 
agree  upon  th»  content  of  such  description  and  not  lx  content  with  suprrtu  lal 
impression* 

II  there  is  misunderstanding  or  lack  of  understanding  on  this  point  and 
there  is  nothing  new  or  surprising  afxmt  that  - it  is  because  reference  is  most 
often  made  to  Morris  * pre-soc  lah.st  writings  rather  than  to  the  works  of  his 
maturity  I hr  former,  of  course  term  with  idealistic  formulation*  derived 
from  kuskin  and  rhr  liAnyovcr  of  Prr-Kaphaehtism  Admittedly,  his  social 
preoccupation*  are  present  And  continually  expressed,  but  the  cult  of  beauty 
rrmains  the  chief  concern,  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  the  earliest  lectures,  art 
figure  a the  cun  for  nil  soc  iety**  ills  and  even  a*  the  driving  force  of  any 
revolution  f ollowing  Kuskin,  Morns  was  convinced  that  the  fundamental 
ftagedy  of  the  working  cl;»\%  lay  in  its  being  bound  to  dreary,  dehumanising, 
me.  Panic  al  I Almur 


and  they  will  some  day  come  to  know  it.  and  cry  out  to  be*  made 
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n ^ r>  a rA  '*rvlv  art  can  An  rt  *«d  redeem  'hem  from  thu  >la'«*rv 

Hr  ft^t  out  nv  the  material  and  morn!  degrada:<on  to  »h* ; oe- 

»'rfkm  are  subjected: 

f know  by  mv  '**n  feeling*  and  device^  wha*  the**  rnen  w*n;  %*H*t 
*ould  have  *aved  th«-m  from  ibis  town*  depth  d w*v agrry  employ  mem 
why  h wooid  toner  their  vrff-renpert  and  win  rbe  pra mc  » ympaiby  <4 
their  fellow*  *tA  dwelling*  which  they  could  a>mc  u>  w>fh  pe^ur*  %.  jf. 
rounding*  which  would  loothr  and  elevate  them,  reasonable  labour 
reasonable  revt.  There  it  only  orr  thing  that  can  give  fherr  *ht\  and  thai 
it  art. M * 

Ibe  aim  of  an,  he  repeats,  it  ‘ the  making  of  life  happy  and  dignified  I'*  a# 

people”, 

'I Tut  naive  idealism  was  of  short  duration  and  dn^pj>eared  completes  alter 
\HH  1 At  Morn*  * vxialiim  took  th ape,  an  ceased  to  be  the  mean*  of  revolu- 
tion. but  it  never  ceased  being  if  not  »tt  only  end,  at  least  an  essential  end.  and 
wr  should  always  l>ear  in  mind  the  very  broad  interpretation  which  the  writer 
put  upon  the  word  art  At  first,  the  transition  from  mom  to  end  was  very  con- 
futed Nevertheless  in  hit  very  first  lecture.  Mornt  asserted  that  the  future 
triumph  of  an  it  “wrapped  up  , . with  changes  political  and  v>>  !al  that  m 
one  way  or  another  we  all  desire  4 ft  was  pre*  itely  because  this  form  or  this 
way  were  unclear  in  hit  mind  that  hit  language  remained  hesi'arn  | i<-  vwas  still 
viakrd  in  lifjeral  ideology  and  thought  that  it  would  be  enough  to  spread  the 
dec  cncies  of  life,  so  that  at  the  least  we  may  have  a field  where  it  will  be  possi- 
ble for  an  to  grow  He  saluted  the  workers  for  their  effort*  to  advance 
themselves  as  a class  and  considered  that  “by  such  effort*  is  art  more  helped  if 
we  artists  did  but  know  it  than  by  anything  el\c  that  is  done  in  our  days  ’. " 

Bv  1H83,  his  thinking  had  taken  a more  vigorous  turn  Popular  art,  he 
wrote  to  the  Manchester  Examiner,  has  no  chance  ol  a healthy  life,  or  indeed,  of 
a life  at  all.  till  we  are  on  the  way  to  fill  up  the  terrible  gull  between  ru  lies  and 
}>ovrrty  ’ He  demanded  a social  transformation  ’which  will  give  all  people  a 
share  in  art".  He  sketched  his  first  dreams  of  an  rgalitarian  society  and 
declared  hi\  conviction  that  henceforth  it  will  be  no  use  looking  for  popular 
art  except  in  such  a Utopia,  or  at  least  on  the  road  thither  Oner 
class-divided  society  had  been  abolished  the  change  brought  about  would  be 
lie  nr  fiorrit  in  many  ways,  so  especially  will  it  give  an  opportunity  lor  art’ 
The  very  existence  of  art  “depends  upon  the  supplanting  of  the  present 
capitalist  system  by  something  better,  depends  on  changing  the  basts  of 
society’.’  In  this  field,  “as  in  other  matters,  there  is  no  hope  save  in 
Revolution”.  ‘4 

So,  while  art  ceases  to  be  a means  and  becomes  an  end,  it  cannot  for  that 
reason  be  divorced  from  the  economic  and  social  process  which  leads  towards 
that  end.  There  can  be  no  question  of  pure,  disinterested,  disembodied  Uauty . 
and  the  mutual  interaction  of  means  and  end  is  ineluctiblr  and  essential  it  is 
futile  indeed  to  expect  any  one  to  speak  about  art,  except  in  the  most 
superficial  way,  without  encountering  those  social  problems  which  all  serious 
men  are  thinking  of"  When  asked  to  address  the  people  ol  Ancoats  on 
aesthetic  s,  Morris  refused  to  observe  the  traditional  limits  “I  have  only  one 
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t fM  In  hiir  on  thr  relation  ol  \n  10  I ahum  A In*  ><  u*  |,nn  hr 

* n|  »«  ,4,1  fl.iv  irfun.il  in  In  hmitrd  m pMHhuUrly  happy  and  p/iMM  *.,nj. 

n i«  In  i mi  hide  v>»  in  politic  ,d  i|ur  niioni  luffli  I Ik  * on 

iKb  i atmu  of  . « • 1 1 1 1 # 1 1 « % Man,  | iiiuM  ni  tin  outfcr  f <)n i |,imt  tin  merr 
M <*  lt<  iu  point  III  vow  S.  In<  ||  look*  upon  t Ilf  ploughman  Ml  id  hi*  biilfw  ki 
ml  In  | * I ♦ > 1 1 14 1 1 flu*  M nprf , 1 1 • m wmi  k ||U  wile,  and  hu  diint« 1 a*  »u  many 
I It  m*  nl  whn  li  .1  pretty  1 ap<  ni  1 y hanging,  hi  In  in  Inf  n 1 J»r  Unify 

•I  a <nnt«  fiiplttluf  | if  1 ton  nl  cultivation,  Iml  w >ift«  h it  n not  worth  wlulr 
tlillf  troiMUng  from  t in  I)  ot In  1 « hi  cpt  m ho  l.n  as  I liry  am  related  In  llir 
Im  .oit>  and  mint  hi  ol  1 1 »r  picture  On  1 1 it  nnilimy.  what  I wmh  fur  im 
that  the  r»  apet  And  In*  Iff  should  h.ur  thctiixelves  a due  nhair  III  all  the 
loin*  h ol  life  uul  I t a|i  w 1 1 In  111 1 iiny  14 1 rat  < 1 1 « n t , perceive  die  jiisiii  r nl 
ihrn  foi*  tun  no*  In  beat  part  of  I hr  lint  dr  11  of  ill  drill  IMii  im,  |n  1 1 1 .*  f w# 
mmn  togetlici  Im  Ion  rrl  in  altrmpt  in  irmrdy  lliem,  and  h.iv»  nn  very 
heavy  burden  Hu  niTy  Itftwvfll  os  **  if 

''ns  h t»  the  iminnlutr  disk  \«»  m l 1%  possible  In  a world  wh*  11  ih«  people, 
who  alone  nr.iii  beauty,  .or  doomed  In  dcgiadafion  Mcmiih  ohjrr  Is  in 
w ulmg  limr  and  rnrigy  in  any  ol  the*  luminous  *«  Imne*  by  whi<  h flu 
ipinM  attifttu  ol  do  uitddlr  c lasses  hope  in  make  ml  grow  when  if  li««  > no 
l*»i»t  4 1 m>  iuh'  In  .1  reaction  agamxt  llir  reputation  lor  lulrni  anulirticwn 
d<  o *s  >tdl  dogging  him.  hr  employed  thr  vigorous  language  nl  1 1>« 
riiAltnn  * to  define  hi*  position 

Sorely  .mi v ortr  who  professes  to  think  that  llir  queation  nl  .111  and 
cultivation  must  go  tiefure  that  ol  thr  kuilr  and  the  lork  (and  ihcir  are 
some  people  \vhO  tin  propose  (h.o)  dors  nut  understand  wh.U  ail  mean*. 

.i<  how  tl»  0 its  roots  must  haw  a soil  for  a thriving  and  imanximi*  life 

Perhaps  thr  violent  e ol  thrsr  assertion.*  imphrs  .1  tout  h nl  vvoi  king-*  lav* 

• iicMm  » fading  hum  whith  ihr  bourgeois  in  Morris  was  not  entirely  ex- 

empt It  t i rums  matter  to  relegate  alt  possibilities  ol  artist  it  development 
to  utopia  Kut  sue  h utterances,  despite  thru  exaggerated  tone,  testify  to  thr 
strength  nl  hi*  materialism  and  Ins  revolutionary  faith  1'iir  from  denigrating 
the  impot  1,-hi  • ol  < 1 they  give  it  on  thr  contrary,  outstanding  ultimate  im- 
portant r,  airier  if  *>  immediate  extint  lion  in  the  t a use  ol  politit  al  struggle  is  the 
tnnduhm  ol  n*  fuuiir  pre-eminent r Moms  rr.tdily  admitted  that  hr  own  a! 
ti.K  non  to  MHiahtm  was  imposed  hy  aesthetic*  const  derat  ions  Ihr  stilling  ol 
an  t>\  %o»uUt»on«  under  capitalism  led  him  to  thr  condemnation  ol  capitalism 
and  11  was  that,  he  wrote  which  “lias  hern  the  thing  which  has  drawn  mv 
attention  to  the  subject  in  general*'  He  recognised  that  his  socialism  was  "in 
tait.  cdism  seen  through  thr  eves  ol  an  artist’  However  it  still  seems  too 
much  to  think,  as  I i>  Hiompson  dvres,  that  hr  became  an  agitator  ns  a eon- 
seuurnce  of  the  frustration  fie  felt  ovn  the  success  of  his  poems  and  his 
*)ex  orating  among  thr  wealthy  classes  hr  despised  His  decision  was  the 
m Mih  ol  deep  thought,  a gradual  progress  from  his  first  idealistic  positions  to 
rl»c  Marxist  mafrriahxin  of  his  maturity.  I hat  is  exa<  tly  wfiat  is  expressed  by 
the  preface  he  wrote  in  1NK8  lor  the  collection  of  let  tines  published  under  thr 
title  oJ  Si#**  < %r*g* 
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I Ut  repulsion  »«»  p'*»mu%m  whk  h i*  I thmk  natoM)  \<> .»  rrmu  / 

*d  Ml  th'  affi  <Ot1lpe{|#d  f)V  oner  to  l|Of/*  ityii  th#  UlMy  <ji 

i » v ill  /.»<  mil  ought  to  1 a k*  »t  nd  of  by  I In*  mh»u  >on  v.  wdl  of  »,  p»  . 

* mi  ^ yet  4i  I trovr  to  »*ii  up  people  to  (kii  reform  I found  0»*«  th' 

I.m  < »rl  »Im  vulgar  |I|I  * of  t ivili/^Mofi  |,iy  d«  r per  than  I bad  though*  .•;><) 
lit • 1<*  by  Ilf • I*  I wa%  <liiv<’h  to  the  tout  fusion  that  .ill  i h*  • < ylm*  * 
hut  1 1 »i  outward  f *pmmon  of  the  miMtf  r 00/4 1 I »,<  * m *\  u >10  wh*c  I.  #»*• 

.vi  1 Ion  rd  by  oui  pi*  ' nt  form  of  %o<  irty,  and  i)hi  it  t»  futif#  to  aurmpr  «> 
i|«  .1!  with  llnm  from  the  outside  Wh.it*  * r J have  written.  of  *|».>^  o <»o 
tin  pint  form,  on  these  toe  ml  subject  11  da  re%ult  of  ih«  troth*  «>f 
So<  iah»m  meeting  my  r.uly  impulse,  and  giving  it  .1  drfitnn  and  moi# 
set  ions  rtirri  " ' i 

( hi n .11m  f»n  amr  'putr  1 Ir.u  it  ts  necessary  to  break  down  th*  old  to 
fr.iitrtM  tun*  and  replaci  it  liy  .1  new  one  upon  win*  h < an  grow  up  a truly 
human  cupMsinu  tut*  saturated  in  beauty  f.vi-n  .it  th»  n>.i * of  bring 
wear  IVIIIII-  if  I t hr-  repetition,  I c annul  stir*  » too  strongly  the  breadth  of  William 
M01  n»*H  c on*  rpt  ol  at t lor  him.  art  is  thr  woi k m hievrd.  wh.iu-  * 1 tfn  nature 
of  th«'  woik,  H 1 h joy  in  creation  and  use,  it  » tin-  degree  of  civilisation  that 
shape  . .ill  human  trlationshipi , it  »s  at  tftr  prak  of  the  whole  superstructure 
1 hr  meaning  ol  it  1*  <0  broad  that  tftr  woirf  lias  disappeared  from  tie  I nghsh 
language  by  ihr  twrnty  second  century.  Hut  "art  is  and  mu  a fa  either  in  »i*. 
.it Mirid.tiK  r 01  lU  harfnrm,  in  ih  %in<  rnty  01  tt^  hollownisi,  tin  « xpn  .Mon  of 
1 hr  io<  irty  amount  whn  U it  cxiM*"  ‘ I hr  n^w  produc lion  rrUtiorinhipH  will 
Hi vr  its*  to  tf»af  aljumlaiur  jinrf  that  niik  mty  and  w r havr  ohurrvrd  timv  t h«  \ 
flout  i l»  in  tlir  rvidriu  r of  fi.uly  life*  That  dorx  not  wholly  rr  <ifvr  the  *ju*  noli, 
in  th<  drmatuling  ryes  of  thr  utopixt  What  will  f »r  1 1 •«*  < fiara*  trriniii  % itv  m 
Sjuiahon,  1 hr  Ioiiiih  of  ihift  nrw  ait  of  thr  lommunut  a«r  ‘ Moiru  f>rhrvrd  in 
tin-  "rontinuily  of  history  Art  dom  not  viusli  fort  It  spontanrouily  It  ix  drift 
nimrd  f>V  thr  so.  til  . onditionw  of  thr  moment,  but  it  is  aUo  thr  1 ulmmation  of 
.1  thous.iml-yr.ii  -old  tradition  I hf  at  list  dors  not  1 rratr  out  of  nothing  *lr..d 
mrn  miitlr  his  hand  rven  whrrt  hr  forgrtx  that  they  rvn  existed  I his  lonn 
tradition  is  always  many-folcJ  and  complex.  1*  fi.ts  been  enriched  t»>  tfa 
successive  contributions  of  different  civilisations  based  uj>on  s<»<  lal 
1 elationshij)*  of  different  kinds  Nor  is  it  transmitted  totally  in  a haimomous 
s\  nthrsis  I ai  h .u(r  has  been  led  f>y  its  own  [iroduc  tion  relationship',  to  sc  Ire  1 
from  the  past  some  traditionally  dominant  thread  r.nhri  than  some  other, 
bet  au.tr  it  better  suits  its  own  ideology,  which  i>>  an  abstrac  lion  drawn  from  it ^ 
re onomn  basis,  and  this  dominant  thread  1ms  impircrl  .»r  i<uidrd  its  panic  ular 
artistic  < reation  I fiat  is  .1  developmental  law  which  will  j^overn  the  luiuir,  just 
as  it  lias  gover nrd  the  past  and  the  present.  So  Mon  is  found  hiuisrlf constrain- 
id  to  decide,  not  what  the  art  forms  of  the  future  will  be  (that  would  be  to  pie* 
judge  a development  whose  outlines  are  obsc  ure),  but  the  historic  al  dominant, 
thr  context,  the  inspiration  which  will  l>c  first  suited  by  the  way  of  life*,  the 
needs  and  thr  aspirations  of  the  new  xgc. 

* * * 


Therefore,  the  work  of  William  Morris  contains  a cnbc.il  exaimnation  ol  lh< 
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P***  m»*r  ^v*  ">  'rrrn*  <*  *h«i  Pair  i ban  in  those  of  the  future  Ha  attention 
fo<  uuvrd  upon  three  civilisation*  classical  antiquity,  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
modern  post-  Kenaissarw  e period  for  obvious  reason*.  I shall  leave  to  the  bit 
Morria  v rhoufhls  about  mediaeval  civilisation  for  it*  positive  content  wilit* 
vh^mn  in  a brighter  light  by  virtue  of  contrast  with  the  other  two 

I shall  oof  %pend  much  time  over  his  critique  of  ancient  art,  first  because  it« 
a subject  whi*  h be  did  not  consider  at  great  length  and,  even  more.  because 
ihrre  wa>  nothing  very  original  about  hit  ideas  I hr  judgments  he  made 
mostly  date  from  hi'  pre-xo*  taint  period  and  are  faithful  echoes  of  those  uir<*f. 
ed  bv  Kutktn  However  we  must  take  them  mto  account  because  he  never 
c hanged  his  opinions  in  the  matter  during  his  later  >cars  and  they  form  part  of 
his  total  outlook 

Morris  inveighed  against  the  contrast  between  the  high  level  of  the  way  of 
life  of  the  free  men  and  the  conditions  of  the  slavery  upon  which  it  was  based 

I f ue  they  lived  a simple  life  and  did  not  know  of  that  great  curse  and 
bane  of  art  which  we  call  luxury  - yet  was  their  society  founded  upon 
slavery  slavery,  mental  as  bodily,  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind 

An  Athenian  citizen  . led  a simple,  dignified,  almost  perfect  life; 
but  there  were*  drawbacks  to  happiness  perhaps  in  the  lives  of  his 
slaves  M? 

This  so*  ial  division  inevitably  led  to  harsh  discrimination  between  the  am 

The  aristocracy,  . . freed  from  the  necessity  of  rough  and  exhausting 

work  by  their  possession  of  c hattel  slaves,  who  did  all  that  for  them,  and 
little  oppressed  by  anxieties  for  their  livelihood  had  . . both  inclination 
arid  Insure  to  cultivate  the  higher  intellectual  arts  within  the  limits 
which  their  natural  love  of  matter  of  fact  and  hatred  of  romance  prescrib- 
ed to  them;  the  lesser  arts,  meantime,  being  kept  in  rigid,  and  indeed 
slavish  subordination  to  them  as  was  natural  ” 

There  <ouid  not  be  any  popular  art,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term:  the 
slavish  handicrafts  of  the  time  produced  things  which  were  certainly  not  ugly, 
nay,  which  may  in  a sense  be  considered  beautiful;  but  there  was  no  delight  in 
life  ir i !h<“rn  they  were  treated  as  works  of  the  lower  arts  wrought  by  the  lower 
classes".  ' As  for  the  nobler  arts,  the  highest  expression  which  was  the  Greek 
t*mpk\  Morris  s judgment  was  even  more  contemptuous 

f hr  narrow  superstition  of  the  form  of  the  Greek  temple  was  not  a 
matter  of  at  t ident,  but  was  the  due  expression  of  the  exclusiveness  and 
aristocratic  arrogance  of  the  ancient  Greek  mind,  a natural  result  ol 
which  was  a demand  for  pedantic  perfection  in  all  the  parts  and  details  of 
a building;  so  that  the  inferior  jiarts  of  the  ornament  are  so  slavishly  sub- 
ordinated to  the  superior,  that  no  invention  or  individuality  is  possible  in 
them  " v* 

Ibis  greatly  praised  perfection  carries  its  own  condemnation  within  itself  It 
was  attained  at  the  expense  on  the  one  hand  of  the  full  possibilities  of  epic  ex- 
pression, and  on  the  other  of  architectonic  ornament  ”,  and  it  soon  declined 
into  academism  ' It  sterilised  human  imagination,  because  in  such 
architecture  "no  thought  might  be  expressed  that  could  not  l>r  expressed  in 
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perfrc » form’  It  made  renunciation  of  many  delightful  thing?  a necessity’ 
and  turned  art  into  something  “hard  and  unsympathetic".  " For  Morns,  an 
Athenian  temple  vs  as  a terribly  dull  and  monotonous  object,  comparable  with 
“a  table  on  four  legs"  i4  The  limitations  of  Hellenic  an  were  set  by  the 
absence  of  any  free  work-force  that  might  have  shown  originality  and  by  the 
practice  of  handing  over  to  slaves  the  ornamentation,  which  was  perfect 
because  it  was  stereotyped:  “this  perfect  art  preferred  blankness  to  the 
richness  that  might  be  given  by  the  work  of  an  unrefined  and  imperfec  tly 
taught  hand,  whatever  suggestions  of  beauty  or  thought  might  be  in  it  ";  and  so 
were  “crushed  all  experiment,  all  invention,  and  imagination'  Morris 
called  this  “substantive  art"  that  lacked  any  “adjective  art"  v There  was  no 
evidence  of  “pleasure  of  labour",  which  was  “oppressed  by  the  sternness  of 
hieratic  art".  The  writer  was  offended  by  the  lack  of  humanity  that  such  are 
betrays:  “w  hat  a mass  of  expression  of  human  thought,  what  a world  of  beauty 
that  exclusiveness  shut  out  from  the  light  of  day".  ' He  claims  to  see  proof  of  it 
in  the  quality  of  the  paintings  with  which  ancient  pottery  is  embellished 

“ .we  may  partly  guess  what  an  astonishing  number  there  must  have 
been  of  capable  and  ready  draughtsmen  in  the  good  times  of  Greek  An 
from  that  great  mass  of  first  rate  painting  on  pottery,  garnered  from  the 
tombs  mostly,  and  still  preserved  in  our  museums  after  all  these  cen- 
turies of  violence  and  neglect."  38 

While  he  denounced  the  aristocratic  inhumanity  of  Greek  art,  Morris  avoid- 
ed presenting  a picture  frozen  in  time.  He  admitted  its  evolution,  but  did  so  in 
a rather  individual  way  that  is  of  interest.  He  speaks  of  “its  first  period  during 
which  its  thoughts  outwent  its  power  of  expression";  then  a second  period 
“when,  the  expression  having  reached  a point  approaching  perfection,  the  ex- 
uberance of  thought  in  it  had  to  be  repressed  to  satisfy  the  exclusive 
fastidiousness  of  the  Greek  mind";  and,  finally,  a third  period,  “during  which 
capacity  of  expression  having  reached  its  highest  point  could  go  no  further, 
and  when  there  was  comparatively  little  to  express  by  this  perfected  means, 
and  the  classical  art  was  become  academical  and  in  fact  all  but  dead  . 

This  academism  reappeared  among  “the  plagiarists  and  compilers  of  the 
Augustan  age  of  Rome;  the  authors  of  that  mass  of  platitudinous  rubbish" 

By  then  Roman  architecture  had  encrusted  and  encumbered  itself  with  “the 
swathings  of  ill-understood  Greek  an".  Nevertheless,  Morris  allows  enormous 
qualities  to  the  Latins,  declaring  that  they  “invented  architecture  - no  less", 
and  that  their  greatest  invention  was  that  of  the  arch,  “the  most  important  in- 
vention to  house-needing  men  that  has  been  or  can  be  made  Thanks  to  that, 
architecture  ceased  to  be  “fit  for  nothing  but  a temple",  and  it  allowed  all  sons 
of  building  in  all  sorts  of  climate,  since  it  could  “fit  itself  to  north  and  south, 
snow-storm  and  sand-storm  alike".  Architecture  of  this  kind  followed,  in  its 
constructive  part  at  least,  the  law  of  nature;  in  short,  it  was  a new  art  - the 
great  art  of  civilization".  Another  discovery  to  be  set  to  the  credit  of  the 
Romans  was  “the  noble  craft  of  mosaic",  in  which  they  excelled  But  their 
architectural  ornamentation  was  undoubtedly  as  servile  as  that  of  the  Greeks 
and  certainly  of  worse  quality. 41  And  their  art  of  building  should  also,  without 
doubt,  “be  called  engineering  rather  than  architecture".4*  Nevertheless. 
Morris  regarded  their  contribution  as  more  solid  than  that  of  the  Greeks 
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"May  I ask  you  to  consider,  in  case  any  Athenian  gentleman  had  attempted  to 
build  a Gothic  cathedral  in  the  days  of  Pericles,  what  sort  of  help  he  would 
have  had  from  the  slave  labour  of  the  day."  43  On  the  other  hand,  among  the 
remains  of  Latin  antiquity  we  can  see  "a  sign  in  them  of  the  wave  of  that  great 
change''  which  was  to  be  introduced  by  Byzantine  and  Gothic  art.  u 

Wc  must  admit  that  in  practice  Morris  did  not  show  uncompromising  par. 
tisanship.  Did  he  not  translate  the  Arne  id  and  the  Odyssey ? It  is  true  that  Homer 
pre-da  ted  c lassical  art,  and  that  it  was  "the  people  of  that  time,  who  were  the 
real  authors  of  the  Homeric  poems".  4'  In  Jason  and  The  Earthly  Paradise  Morris 
again  took  up  ancient  legends,  but  it  is  characteristic  that  he  reshaped  them 
into  mediaeval  forms  It  was  in  the  same  spirit  that  he  clad  the  pretty  girls  in 
the  Hammersmith  Guest  House  in  dresses  "somewhat  between  that  of  the  an- 
cient classical  costume  and  the  simpler  forms  of  the  fourteenth-century 
garments". 4 However,  Bax  has  recorded  his  great  surprise  when  Morns,  in- 
vited to  choose  between  re-incarnation  as  a mediaeval  baron  or  an  Athenian 
eupatrid,  chose  the  latter  "on  the  ground  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  classical 
epoch”  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  preferable  to  "the  rudeness  of  existence  in 
the  mediaeval  castle". 4 Of  course,  these  are  only  fleeting  thoughts,  quite 
natural  in  an  unbigoted  man.  and  they  do  nothing  to  lessen  his  condemnation 
of  art  based  on  slavery',  which  could  have  no  place  among  the  inspirations  of 
his  utopia.  As  for  Greek  temples,  "no  invention  or  individuality  is  possible  in 
them,  whence  comes  a kind  of  bareness  and  blankness,  a rejection  in  short  of 
all  romance,  which  does  not  indeed  destroy  their  interest  as  relics  of  past 
history  , but  which  puts  the  style  of  them  aside  as  any  possible  foundation  for 
the  style  of  the  future  architecture  of  the  world”.  To  which  should  be  added 
the  absurdity  of  imitating  in  our  climate  an  art  open  to  the  sky:  it  would  be  an 
incongruous  travesty. 44 
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It  is  strange  that  the  Marxist  critic  Lionel  M.  Munby  should  have  seen  Morris 
as  "the  last  Renaissance  man", 4*  and  he  was  clearly  thinking  of  his 
multiplicity  of  talents  But  comparison  with  Leonardo  da  Vinci  is  hardly  ap- 
propriate, despite  this  common  characteristic.  Morris  lacked  not  only  the 
laste  but  the  disposition  for  the  exact  sciences,  and  above  all  his  conception  of 
art  was  totally  different.  His  aesthetic  ideal  was  popular  and  decorative,  ex- 
cluding the  noble  techniques  and  aristocratic  heritage  of  the  Renaissance. 
That  period  was  at  least  as  obnoxious  to  him  as  was  classical  antiquity  Here 
again,  the  influence  of  Ruskin  was  decisive,  and  Morris’s  objections  are  largely 
those  that  his  old  mentor  formulated  in  The  Slones  of  Venice.  But  the  tone  is  lar 
from  being  the  same  Ruskin  uttered  his  vituperations  in  the  name  of  a 
preaching  and  moralising  Protestantism  to  which  Morris  could  not  subscribe: 
when  he  repeats  Ruskin ’s  arguments,  they  are,  as  it  were,  secularised  and  they 
spring  from  a humanism  which  is  as  far  removed  from  Ruskin's  idealism  as  it 
is  from  the  Renaissance  ideology'.  Similarly,  while  Ruskin  blames  the  harmful 
trends  on  a feudal  nobility  that  neglected  its  obligations,  Morris,  enlightened 
by  historical  materialism,  sees  them  as  the  consequence  of  the  rise  of  bourgeois 
commercialism  and  its  destruction  of  human  values  f fis  criticism  is  in  no  way 
feudal  bui  democratic  Finally,  we  must  not  forget  that  Ruskin’s  condemna- 
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tu»n,  although  violent,  was  passing  and  he  was  soon  “ de-converted  ‘ ' by  ihe 
revelation  of  the  paintings  of  Veronese.  With  Morris,  whose  reason  was  less 
easily  ruled  by  his  emotions,  condemnation  of  the  civilisation  born  of  the 
Renaissance  was  part  of  a system  of  thought,  it  was  integrated  into  his 
socialism  and  so  it  remained  for  ever. 

These  are  the  terms,  very  different  from  the  language  used  by  Ruskin,  in 
which  he  sketches  the  outline  of  the  new  era: 

“Society  was  preparing  for  a complete  recasting  of  its  elements  the 
Mediaeval  Society  of  Status  was  in  process  of  transition  into  the  modern 
Society  of  Contract.  New  classes  were  being  formed  to  fit  the  new  system 
of  production  w hich  was  at  the  bottom  of  this;  political  life  began  again 
with  the  new  birth  of  bureaucracy;  and  political,  as  distinguished  from 
natural,  nationalities  were  being  hammered  together  for  the  use  of  that 
bureaucracy,  which  was  itself  a necessity  to  the  new  system.  And  withal 
a new  religion  was  being  fashioned  to  fit  the  new  theory  of  life:  in  short, 
the  Age  of  Commercialism  was  being  born.  ” 

At  the  artistic  level,  the  transition  was  rapid  and  sealed  the  break  with 
mediaeval  values.  “ The  men  of  the  Renaissance  looked  at  the  thousand  years 
behind  them  as  a deedless  blank,  and  all  that  lay  before  them  as  a perpetual 
triumphal  march/’  Sl  This  brutal  rejection  of  ten  centuries  ol  art  aroused 
Morris’s  indignant  contempt: 

“Now  it  was  the  very  essence  of  the  academic  pedantry  to  which  the 
Renaissance  led,  as  its  natural  degradation,  that  it  was  ignorant  of  real 
history:  for  it  history  fell  asleep  some  time  about  the  death  of  Nero  to 
wake  in  Italy  in  the  days  of  Kaiser  Maximilian:  all  that  had  gone  before 
the  days  of  Pericles  was  a vague,  ill-understood,  empty  dream:  all  that 
took  place  after  the  first  palmy  days  of  the  Roman  empire  was  but  a ton- 
fused  jostling  of  barbarous  people  not  worth  looking  at  or  con- 
sidering . . . 

The  knowledge  and  hope  together  of  these  men  of  the  Renaissance 
bred  in  them  an  absurd  contempt  for  the  just-past  pure  mediaeval  times, 
and  in  the  arts  the  result  of  that  contempt  was  that  for  the  first  time  since 
art  began  men  looked  backward  for  their  ideal  of  beauty  and  fitness  “ 

ITc  “new  pedants  of  the  Renaissance”  subjected  the  world  again  to  the  os- 
sified forms  of  classical  art  s>  There  is  a blatant  contrast  between  the 
material  ambitions  of  this  individualistic  age  and  the  retrograde  nature  of  its 
aesthetics. 

“But,  strange  to  say,  to  this  living  body  of  social,  political,  religious, 
scientific  New  Birth  was  bound  the  dead  corpse  of  a past  art  On  every 
other  side  it  bade  men  look  forward  to  some  change  or  other,  were  it 
good  or  bad:  on  the  side  of  art.  with  the  sternest  pedagogic  utterance,  it 
bade  men  look  backwards  across  the  days  of  the  Fathers  and  famous 
men  that  begat  them’,  and  in  scorn  of  them,  to  an  art  that  had  been  dead 
a thousand  years  before  Henceforth  the  past  was  to  be  our  present, 
and  the  blankness  of  its  dead  wall  was  to  shut  out  the  future  from  us  ’ 

Morris  certainly  did  not  deny  the  merits  of  the  new  age.  nor  the  progress  it 
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had  initiated  Hr  was  too  conscious  of  the  laws  of  historical  development  t0 
denv  the  nerd  for  such  transformations:  the  new  system  marked  a decisive  tun,, 
ing-point  in  human  history: 

44  amidst  all  the  ugliness  and  confusion  which  it  brought  with  it,  it 
was  a necessary  instrument  for  the  development  of  freedom  of  thought 
and  the  capacities  of  man;  for  the  subjugation  of  nature  to  his  material 
needs.  Hits  Great  Change.  1 say.  was  necessary  and  inevitable,  and  on 
this  side,  the  side  of  commerce  and  commercial  science  and  politics,  was 
a genuine  new  birth  On  this  side  it  did  not  look  backward  but  forward: 
there  had  l>een  nothing  hkr  it  in  past  history;  it  was  founded  on  no 
pedantic  model,  necessity,  not  whim,  was  its  craftsmaster” 

Ihe  period  was  inspired  by  “genuine  and  powerful  enthusiasm’’, * and 
“many  things  were  newborn  then  which  have  since  brought  forth  fruit 
enough  ” Even  in  the  realm  of  art,  there  are  works  which  are  to  be  admired 
as  "the  results  of  their  own  wonderful  individuality”, and  in  which  we  can 
see  the  outburst  of  the  expression  of  splendid  and  copious  genius”.  But  in 
Morris  's  view  this  outburst  of  beauty  was  just  a survival  of  the  impetus  of  the 
Middle  Ages:  “this  glorious  an  was  the  fruit  of  the  five  centuries  of  free  pop- 
ular art  which  preceded  it,  and  not  of  the  rise  of  commercialism  which  was 
contemporaneous  with  it,  for  the  glory  of  the  Renaissance  faded  out  with 
strange  rapidity  as  commercial  competition  developed'  These  great  men 
were  really  but  the  fruit  of  the  blossoming-time,  the  Gothic  period  , “the 
fruit  of  the  old.  not  the  seed  of  the  new  order  of  things  1 A phenomenon  of 
this  kind  was  particularly  noticeable  in  England,  where  architectural  beauty 
survived  longer  than  on  the  continent.  When  one  looks  at  Elizabethan  or  Jaco- 
bean buildings,  “even  behind  the  quaint  aflectation  of  stilted  pomp  and 
would-be  learning  which  not  seldom  oppresses  it  ',  their  architecture  has  a 
homeliness  and  love  of  life  which  makes  it  pleasant  human  and  even  in  a sense 
beautiful”. 

“It  will  not  bear  criticism  but  it  forces  us  to  love  it  in  spite  of  all 
defects  But  you  must  always  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  not  its  super-im- 
posed defects  that  make  it  lovable  but  the  tradition  still  lingering  in  it 
which  has  remained  from  the  times  of  art  which  produced  work  at  once 
logical  and  beautiful:  it  is  not  the  Renaissance  form  which  we  love  in  it, 
but  the  Gothic  spirit.  ” 62 

On  the  other  hand.  Renaissance  art,  in  its  purest  continental  form,  has  set  a 
disastrous  seal  upon  the  separation  between  the  masses  and  the  elite.  It  had 
become  “the  exclusive  privilege  of  a few,  and  has  taken  from  the  people  their 
birthright”."  The  increase  of  the  power  of  money,  by  accentuating  class 
divisions,  has  exaited  the  noble  arts  and  brought  the  popular  arts  into  con- 
tempt “Since  the  last  days  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  creation  of  an  intellectual 
aristocracy  has  been,  so  to  say,  the  spiritual  purpose  of  civilization  side  by  side 
with  its  material  purpose  of  supplanting  the  aristocracy  of  status  by  the 
aristocracy  of  wealth.”  64  “Now  the  vulgar  were  beyond  the  pale,  and  the 
insults  which  the  Greek  slave-holders  and  the  Roman  tax-sweaters  of  old  cast 
upon  the  people,  upon  all  men  but  a chosen  few,  were  brought  forth  and  trick- 
ed up  again  in  fantastic  guise  to  adorn  the  day  of  boundless  hope”  ' In  this 
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upheaval,  “adjective  art’'  lost  all  opportunity  of  survival  and  “substantive  art  ” 
was  condemned  to  die  by  inches  in  noble  solitude  “amusing  the  upper 
classes”.  “Commercialism  killed  all  art  for  the  workman,  depriving  him 
necessarily  of  the  power  of  appreciating  its  higher,  and  the  possibility  of 
producing  its  subsidiary  form."  u'  The  age  of  the  mediaeval  artisan  was 
rapidly  approaching  its  end: 

“By  that  time  Europe  had  begun  to  transform  the  great  army  of  ar- 
tist-craftsmen, who  had  produced  the  beauty  of  her  cities,  her  churches, 
manor-houses  and  cottages,  into  an  enormous  stock  of  human  machines, 
who  had  little  chance  of  earning  a bare  livelihood  il  they  lingered  over 
their  toil  to  think  of  what  they  were  doing:  who  were  not  asked  to  think, 
paid  to  think,  or  allowed  to  think.”  67 

As  for  the  artists,  they  were  slowly  losing  all  contact  with  life: 

. . whereas  once  men  were  taught  to  look  through  the  art  at  that  which 
the  art  represented,  they  were  now  taught  to  deem  the  art  an  end  in 
itself,  and  that  it  mattered  nothing  whether  the  story  it  told  was  believed 
or  not  . 

For  the  Renaissance  sculptor  or  painter,  as  for  the  artist  in  the  days  of 
Pericles,  the  most  important  aim  was  the  attainment  of  perfection  of  form  and 
appreciation  for  his  talent,  his  skill  and  his  knowledge.  Like  Ruskin,  Morris 
detested  Michaelangelo,  and  his  diatribes,  as  reported  by  his  son-in-law  Sparl- 
ing, are  certainly  less  polished  than  those  of  his  mentor: 

“Now,  you  take  his  Moses,  and  you  can  see  that  Moses  himself  or 
what  Moses  stood  for  didn’t  interest  him  a little  bit;  or,  at  any  rate,  not 
enough,  compared  to  turning  Moses  into  a peg  to  hang  his  own 
cleverness  on.  He  made  of  poor  old  Moses  an  opportunity  for  showing  off 
his  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  skill  of  hand  What  he  really  liked  was  to 
pile  up  difficulties  for  the  sake  of  coping  with  them,  foreshortenings,  and 
bunched  up  muscles,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  he  took  jolly  good  care 
that  they  were  such  as  every-one  could  see.”  69 

In  this  way,  art  became  a pointless  aristocratic  game,  and  its  func  lions  were 
reduced  to  noble  uselessness.  Whereas  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  village  artisan 
decorated  the  least  useful  objects  with  the  same  loving  care  as  the  mason 
devoted  to  carving  the  cathedral  stones,  the  Renaissance  artist,  when  he  deign- 
ed to  leave  the  easel  or  the  block  of  marble,  only  ornamented  luxurious  fur- 
niture and  articles.  The  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  was  at  the  beginning  of 
“the  severance  of  art  from  the  daily  lives  of  men”.  0 

This  art,  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  great  ones  of  the  world  and  pedantical- 
ly petrified  to  classical  canons,  had  its  finished  - and  most  detestable  - expres- 
sion in  architecture.  Very  few  buildings  have  aroused  Morris's  peevishness  to 
the  same  extent  as  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome,  “the  very  type,  it  seems  to  me.  of  pride 
and  tyranny,  of  all  that  crushes  the  love  of  an  in  simple  people,  and  makes  art 
a toy  of  little  estimation  for  the  idle  hours  of  the  ric  h and  cultivated".  The 
starchy  coldness  of  St.  Peter’s,  just  like  that  of  St.  Paul  s,  which  is  a dreary  im- 
itation of  it,  suggests  to  him  the  “taste  of  a man  who  should  prefer  his  lady-love 
bald”. 
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* St  Peter's  in  Rome,  St  Paul  s in  lajndon  were  not  built  to  br 
beautiful,  or  to  br  beautiful  and  convenient  They  were  not  built  to  be 
h«»tne>  *4  the  citizens  in  their  moments  of  exaltation,  their  supreme  grief 
or  supreme  hope,  but  to  be  proper,  respec  table,  and  therefore  to  show 
i he  due  amount  of  cultivation,  and  knowledge  of  the  only  people  and 
times  that  in  the  minds  of  their  ignorant  builders  were  not  ignorant  bar- 
barians " 


< ould  it  have  been  otherwise  in  an  age  when  architecture  had  ceased  to  be 
the  c ommon  effort  of  the  whole  people? 

Literature  fares  no  letter  in  Morris’s  eyes.  He  deplores  ' the  loss  of  romance 
on  the  one  hand,  and  epical  sincerity  and  directness  on  the  other,  which  the 
Hood-tide  of  Renaissance  rhetoric  presently  inflicted  on  the  world  ’.  ‘ In  fact, 
his  position  on  this  point  is  less  fully  expressed  and  is  less  clear-cut  lbs 
know  ledge  of  continental  literature  of  the  sixteenth  century  appears  to  have 
l>een  insignificant,  apart  from  a brief  disdainful  comment,  “Certainly  Mon- 
taigne was  ‘one  of  the  seven  humbugs  of  Christendom’  quoted  by  his 
daughter  May.  1 and  apparently  his  knowledge  even  of  Elizabethan  authors 
was  somewhat  summary  Nlackail  tells  us  that  “the  Elizabethans  and  later 
authors  he  knew  very  imperfectly  and  read  but  little”.  It  is  probable  as  well 
that  sixtrrnrh-oenturv  English  literature,  which  was  still  far  removed  from 
classic  tl  punts  , was  not  able  to  provoke  his  ire  to  the  same  extent  as  the  plastic 
arts  But  Compton- Rickett  does  record  an  occasion  when  he  produced  uproar 
in  a Fleet  'street  pub  by  noisily  inveighing  against  Elizabethan  dramatists, 
< .\ril  I ourncur  in  particular,  and  he  relates  that  Morris  ended  his  diatribe  by 
dr<  hiring  that  the  use  of  blank  verse  as  a poetic  medium  ought  to  be  stopped 
by  Act  of  Parliament  * Spenser  aroused  no  enthusiasm  “I  have  read  the 
whole  of  the  Faerie  Queen,  without  being  interested  in  the  characters;  but  it  is 
IxMUtiful  verse.' 


Hiv  attitude  towards  Shakespeare  was  considerably  more  ambiguous.  Dur- 
ing his  indent  years  at  Oxford,  he  and  his  friends  often  met  together  and 
enthusiastic  ally  read  the  comedies  and  tragedies  aloud.  H A few  years  later,  in 
IK  > . when  he  and  Burne-Jones  shared  the  incredible  glory-hole  in  Red  Lion 
Square,  the  pair  of  them,  along  with  Rossetti,  spent  many  an  evening  at  the 
theatre,  faithfully  following  Kean’s  performances  at  the  Princess’s:  Hu  hard  II 
delighted  Morris  by  “the  beautiful  fluency  and  copiousness  of  the 
language"  \gain  in  188S,  w hen  asked  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazelle  to  list  his  hun- 
dred favourite  l>ooks,  he  put  Shakespeare  at  the  top  of  the  poets  mentioned 
In  I8V1  Ik*  published  Venus  arui  and  1 he  Rape  oj  Luctece  at  the  Kelmscott 

Press,  and  even  thought  of  a complete  edition  of  the  plays.  It  was  one  of  the 


many  projects  he  was  obliged  to  drop,  and  it  went  no  further  than  proofs  of 
Mo  heth  In  fart  Morris  went  into  the  theatre  very  little  in  his  maturity.  He 
was  irritated  bv  the  styles  of  acting  and  the  dramatic  prac  tices  of  his  day,  and 
1m  daughter  May  tells  us  that  hr  found  it  particularly  intolerable  to  watc  h the 
“representation  of  the  chronicle-plays  and  the  romantic  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
Where  the  stage  convention,  the  modern  ‘traditions',  the  trick*  of  die  lion  and 
.11  the  elaborations  and^aradr  of  the  modern  setting  rang  falsely  on  an  ear 
t.mr.i  ...  another  key.''  All  .In,  rv.dcnce  would  appear  surest  a quite 
Inrlv  appiwt  .anon  ol  Sh#k«pear.an  thra.rr.  *o  it  i,  the  more  *urpriSing  to  find 
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among  the  notes  left  by  Sir  Sydney  Cockerell  comments  such  as  this: 
'Shakespeare  did  not  much  attract  me,  as  I have  not  much  sympathy  with  the 
dramatic  form.”  *'  On  another  occasion,  referring  to  the  bad  influence  of  the 
great  dramatist,  “he  said  that  the  tyranny  of  Shakespeare's  example  had  Iwen 
injurious  to  modern  piaywriters,  and  that  no  modern  play  should  contain 
soliloquies”/4  These  remarks  are  confirmed  by  May  Morris:  “Shakespeare 
had  done  great  harm  to  the  drama,  he  thought,  having  imposed  a certain- 
tradition  on  the  future,  which  no  one  after  him  has  been  strong  enough  to  get 
away  from  “ *'  All  of  which  would  leave  us  rather  in  the  dark  had  not  Bernard 
Shaw,  with  one  stroke  of  his  pen,  provided  us  with  the  key  to  balanced  judg- 
ment. Describing  Morris’s  literary  tastes,  he  says  simply:  “Shakespear  |uc| 
was  not  in  the  Morris  movement,  which  was  strongly  anti-rhetorical  ’;  **  a 
phrase  reminiscent  of  that  used  by  Ed.  Bernstein  to  describe  Morris: 

Rhetoric,  properly  speaking,  was  not  natural  to  him,  his  whole  nature  was,  if 
I may  say  so,  anti-rhetorical.”  8 So  the  thing  that  put  our  poet  off  was  simply 
a certain  conventional  form  of  expression  that  he  regarded  as  typical  of  the 
Renaissance.  It  wrould,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  imagine  him  unmoved  by 
Shakespeare’s  epic  verve.  It  would  be  even  more  difficult  to  imagine  his  tailing 
to  perceive,  as  he  did  so  well  in  the  case  of  More's  btopia , the  dash  between 
mediaeval  tradition  and  the  civilisation  of  the  “new  men”,  which  resounds 
loudly  throughout  the  Shakespearian  tragedies  and  which  has  been  plainly 
revealed  by  contemporary  Marxist  criticism.  This  picture  of  the  threat  to  the 
Middle  Ages  is  the  very  thing  that  Morris  would  most  have  appreciated  in 
Shakespeare  and  he  probably  had  it  in  mind  in  News  from  Nowhere  at  the  point 
where  Dick  shows  the  visitor,  as  they  cross  Holborn,  the  site  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ely’s  house  mentioned  in  Richard  II,  arousing  admiration  in  the  visitor  for  this 
man  of  the  communist  age  “who  read  Shakespeare  and  had  not  forgotten  the 
Middle  Ages”/* 

So  we  can  see  plainly  that  Morris’s  condemnation  of  the  Renaissance  proper 
is  one  of  principle,  and  is  directed  against  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Continent 
rather  than  that  in  England,  which  was  less  quick  to  accept  the  newr  standards. 
Nevertheless,  the  condemnation  is  absolute,  because  for  him  the  Renaissance 
was  primarily  the  arrival,  the  necessary  but  baneful  arrival,  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

It  marked  the  jettisoning  of  the  popular  creative  traditions  of  mediaeval  art, 
and  the  beginning  of  a mercantile  age  characterised  by  the  slow  decay  of  an  art 
that  was  divorced  from  the  people.  For  him  it  was  forever  “death  or  cataleptic 
sleep”/’  “ They  called  it  a new  birth,  not  a death  sickness  as  they  should  have 
done  ”**  To  make  an  accurate  assessment,  one  has  to  measure  ns  extent  and 
its  effee  ts  upon  the  centuries  that  followed,  during  that  “period  of  blight  which 
was  introduced  by  the  so-called  Renaissance”.  n 

♦ • * 

The  seventeenth  century  was  the  “period  of  transition  into  corruption"/ 
“The  fine  arts  . . lost  every  atom  of  beauty  and  dignity,  and  retained  little 
even  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  earlier  Renaissance.”  They  became  “mere  ad- 
juncts of  pomp  and  state,  the  expression  of  the  insolence  of  riches  and  i om- 
placcnty  of  respectability”,  their  only  value  lor  us  is  as  evidence  of  the  in- 
curable corruption  of  society 
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I muh  literature  of  the  grand  nhii  forms  a natural  target  for  Morris's  invec- 
tive \< » orbing  to  him,  it  firoduerd  “little  except  worthlessly  clever  essavs  and 
still  more  worthless  verses  that  have  no  claim  to  be  called  fxxtn  ihe  French 
verifiers  ma\  hold  one  * attention  by  their  pomp  and  style,  but.  lor  the  rest, 
thev  are  'unreal  and  lifeless"  ()nl\  Nlohere  wins  am  approval  from  him  the 
life  and  genuineness  of  his  comedies  serves  to  show  the  corruption  oi  the  times 
as  clearly  as  the  dead  claistcalism  of  Racine**.  He  was  “the  one  man  ol  genius 
of  the  rime'  and  he  came  to  express  disillusioned  scepticism.  A “sham  love  of 
simplicity  * developed  side  by  side  with  “sham  tragedy'*,  in  the  form  ol  a 
pastoral  genre  which  wa$  an  insult  to  the  poverty  of  the  peasants  and  was 
nothing  but  “inane  imitations  of  the  later  classics *\ 

Morris  had  little  to  say  about  the  English  literature  of  the  same  period.  lTic 
onlv  j*ort  against  whom  he  took  up  the  cudgels  was  John  Milton,  for  whom  he 
felt  deep  aversion,  * though  he  sometimes  betrayed  more  knowledge  of  him 
than  he  would  have  been  willing  to  admit"  s (a  perversity  on  Morris's  part 
with  which  we  are  becoming  very  familiar!).  On  this  subject,  the  feelings  he 
expressed  to  Sir  Sydney  Cockerell  are  quite  clear:  “I  did  not  care  for  Milton; 
the  essence  of  him  was  rhetoric,  though  he  was  of  course  a wonderful 
versifier  Those  he  expressed  to  Yeats  are  of  the  same  kind:  “Milton, 
though  he  had  a great  earnest  mind,  expressed  himself  as  a rhetorician. 

But  there  were  other  reasons  lor  his  hostility.  “He  cannot  abide  cither  Milton  s 
puritanism, " reports  William  Clarke,  “or  what  he  regards  as  his  false 
classicism,  and  he  stamps  his  critical  foot  down  unmercifully  on  Parodist  Imi 
and  If  Pmsernsa.'  ' Morris  himself  made  no  mystery  of  these  reasons. 
I xplaimng  whv  Milton  did  not  appear  in  his  list  of  favourite  poets,  he  wrote  to 
the  Pail  Mali  Ga&tu  “the  union  in  his  work  of  cold  classicalism  with 
Puritanism  •the  two  things  which  I hate  most  in  the  world)  repels  me  so  that  l 
*<3**0/ read  him".** 

So  every  thing  about  seventeenth-century  culture  was  rejected,  both  the  im- 
poverishment of  life,  whether  in  its  French  aristocratic  form  or  its  English 
bourgeois-religious  form,  as  well  as  the  art  common  to  both  these  forms,  from 
which  everything  natural  was  missing. 

But  that  was  only  a transition.  While  the  seventeenth  century'  aroused 
nothing  but  deep  repugnance  in  Morris,  the  eighteenth  roused  him  to  fury.  For 
him  the  period  was.  the  slough  of  despond*  This  “vile  Pompadour 
period"  was  marked  bv  “restless  and  weary  vacuity  of  mind  and  the 
demands  of  fashion  had  “forgotten  that  there  was  such  a thing  as  art  May 
r* -late?  that,  when  he  spoke  to  his  intimates  about  the  writers  of  that  period,  he 
abused  them  “in  unclassic  and  richly  figurative  language  When  he 
addressed  the  public  through  his  lectures,  his  language  may  have  been  more 
polished,  bur  its  tone  was  no  less  vioJent.  Their  literature  “entirely  lacks  all  im- 
aginative qualities,  has  in  it  in  fact  nothing  save  . , . cleverness,  readiness  and 
confidence". 

Not  only  does  poetry  seem  dead  in  the  18th  century,  but  if  you 
attempt  to  wade  through  the  books  of  \nse*  of  the  time  which  insult  the 
name  of  poetry,  you  find  that  even  the  commonplace  English  of  the  time 
was  too  romantic  to  satisfy  the  writers  hatred  of  imagination  and 
humanity,  and  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  invent  a new  language  which 
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can  barely  Iw*  understood  without  a dictionary  by  us  of  the  19th 
century." 

He  described  the  school  of  the  “Augustan  Age"  as  “Bigwiggery".  "M  fie  felt 
a special  aversion  for  Pope  on  account  of  his  "scrawls  at  humanity"  He 
hated  this  “literature  produced  by  a few  word-spinning  essayists  and  prosaic 
versifiers,  like  Addison  and  Pope,  priding  themselves  on  a well-bred  contempt 
for  whatever  was  manly  or  passionate  or  elevating  in  the  past  of  their  own 
language,  while  their  devotion  to  the  classical  times  . . . had  sunk  to  nothing 
but  a genteel  habit  of  expression”. ,(H  His  feelings  for  Doctor  Johnson  were 
distinctly  uncharitable,  despite  the  resemblance  Markail  claimed  to  discern 
between  the  tw'o1"7  (and  the  latter's  emphasis  is  a little  suspect,  appearing  to 
arise  from  a desire  to  give  Morris  a patina  of  respectability).  It  is  a fact  that  our 
poet  "admired  Johnson  the  man;  but  Johnson  the  writer  he  abominated' 

Morris  was  at  his  most  vehement  when  speaking  of  the  fine  arts  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  them  he  saw  the  most  distressing  evidence  of  where  the 
pathways  indicated  by  the  masters  of  the  Renaissance  were  to  lead:  "these 
great  men  were  dead^  and  lesser  men  of  the  ordinary  type  were  masquerading 
in  their  garments". 1 The  taming  of  the  artist  had  become  complete.  All  those 
"were  turned,  what  few  of  them  were  aught  else  than  pretentious  daubers,  into 
courtly  flatterers  of  ill-favoured  fine  ladies  and  stupid  supercilious  lords*' 

I he  work  "done  entirely  by  ‘artists'  so-called  and  showing  sometimes  in  the 
best  pictures  painted  at  the  period  a certain  flippant  cleverness  as  to  invention 
and  an  amount  of  low’  manual  dexterity  in  the  execution  which  made  the  said 
pictures  quite  good  enough  for  their  purpose,  the  amusement  namely  of  idle 
fine  gentlemen  and  ladies”. 111  Among  all  these  painters,  the  one  most  violently 
arraigned  by  Morris  was  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  was  their  "king"  11  and 
their  most  typical  representative: 

I call  upon  you  ...  to  shake  off  the  bondage  of  sham  admiration,  and 
tell  me  what  it  is  further  than  these  qualities  of  cleverness,  readiness,  and 
confidence  that  you  really  like  in  the  acres  of  canvas  covered  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  on  which  such  floods  of  adulation  have  been  and  1 
fear  will  be  lavished:  I ask  you  to  look  at  them  with  your  own  eyes  and 
not  through  those  of  art  critics  and  tell  me  what  you  see  in  them,  in  that 
regiment  presentation  of  the  dullest  men  ever  born,  and  the  plainest 
women  the  world  has  ever  seen  whom  not  even  the  flattery  of  the  courtly 
painter  could  turn  into  anything  else  than  the  simpering,  vulgar  fine 
ladies  that  they  were:  and  all  this  smoothed  down  with  commercial  con- 
ventionality just  fit  for  the  period  which  was  bringing  to  birth  the  final 
triumph  of  commerce  and  saw  nothing  beyond  it.  no  glimmer  of  the 
change  which  I fervently  hope  is  now  on  the  way.  ” n 

So  the  Renaissance  leads  not  only  to  decadence,  but  to  a dead  end.  "VVc 
have  gone  a long  and  weary  way  certainly,*  writes  Morris  bitterly,  from  hly 
Cathedral  to  Gower  Street,  from  Giotto  to  Joshua  Reynolds,  from  Beuwdf  to 
The  Rape  of  the  Lock.  114 

However  he  remarks,  it  is  “strange  too  that  very  death  is  contemporaneous 
with  new-birth  of  something  at  all  events,  for  out  of  ail  despair  sprang  a new 
time  0f  hope  lighted  by  the  torch  of  the  French  Revolution  Morns  had  no 
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illuftiom  Afoul  iff  meaning  it  marked  thr  triumph  o!  the  hourgfmir  which 
«firr  a Innu  and  violent  struggle,  ha*  < onqurred  and  is  vunrrmr  Iron! 
henceforth  lint  it  Kmafhed  thr  established  order,  gave  d i,r*  freshnrmo 
feeling ■*  .in d brought  in  .1  spirit  of  opposition  and  revolt  which  nothing  would 
rvri  Ik  able  to  kill  Firit  was  Romanticism,  then  Pre-Raphaelititm  and  the 
message  of  Ru«kin  I hr%e  are  heralds  of  the  future,  in  so  far  as  they  exalt  the 
am  lent  human  values  that  had  for  so  long  l>rcn  despised. ,r  They  arc  capable 
of  firing  the  enthusiasm  of  the  revolutionaries  who  will  one  day  found  a nn% 
%'H  n ty  upon  the  rums  of  the  old  Meanwhile,  thr  latter  is  still  firmly  establish* 
rd  and  its  triumphant  commercial  civilisation  prolongs  the  long  agony  of  art 
whi<  h began  in  the  sixteenth  century  with  the  arrival  ol  the  bourgeoisie  and 
the  degrading  of  the  people  to  soulless  mechanical  labour  VVc  see,  says 
Morns,  the  successive  waves  of  degradation,  the  blindness  of  middle-daw 
puritamsm,  the  brutality  of  the  eighteenth-century  squicrarchy,  and  the  stark 
idea  Hess  stupidity  of  the  early  nineteenth  century’*. ,,g  All  that  had  its 
beginnings  in  Mthe  false  taste  of  the  Renaissance0. 


By  thr  first  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  degradation  had 
befallen  the  art  in  Europe,  in  fact  it  was  becoming,  or  had  become  no 
longer  an  art,  but  a trade,  as  we  very  properly  nowadays  call  work, 
w hich  is  really  but  an  accident  of  the  profit-market  ...  the  great  Hood  of 
the  vilenesf  of  the  eighteenth  century  swamped  everything,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  inanity  of  the  nineteenth. ” 


Morris  insists  upon  the  continuance  of  that  decline  and  upon  its  origin: 
“There  are  many  artists  at  present  who  do  not  sufficiently  estimate  the  enor- 
mity, the  portentousness  of  this  change,  and  how  closely  it  is  connected  with 
the  Victorian  Architecture  of  the  brick  box  and  the  slate  lid,  which  helps  to 
make  us  the  dullards  that  we  are  . The  greater  part  of  what  we  now  call 
a r<  hitreture  is  but  an  imitation  of  an  imitation,  the  result  of  a tradition  of  dull 
respectability  . . .M,2°  „ 

Therefore  the  Renaissance,  “as  an  epoch  of  art,  can  teach  us  nothing 
Academic  art,  “developed  from  that  misreading  of  history'  which  we  call  the 
Renaissance,  will  prove  a barren  stem’*.  If  we  wish  to  discover  true  art,  wc 
must  “forget  three  hundred  years  and  go  to  school  with  the  craftsmen  and  the 
painters  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries".  I hese  late  dates  may  lx 
surprising,  but  it  is  plain  that  here  Morris  is  orientating  himself  by  the  facts  of 
English  history.  When  he  refers  to  the  Middle  Ages  in  a more  general  sense  he 
usually  has  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  in  mind. 


♦ + * 

In  an  earlier  chapter  of  my  study,  I indicated  the  breadth  of  Morns  s 
know  ledge  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  debt  he  owed  to  the  historical  science  of 
his  day  Similarly  I have  noted  the  lasting  influence  upon  him  of  Cobbett, 
CarlyJe  and  Ruskin  above  all.  But  this  passion  for  the  Middle  Ages  went  back 
to  his  earliest  childhood.  Mackail  has  justly  underlined  the  archaic  traits  in  the 
life  of  the  Morris  family.  He  was  brought  up  on  Walter  Scott  and  Ins  father 
introduced  him  early  to  the  beauty  of  cathedrals.  He  devoured  books  at 
Marlborough  and  at  Oxford  and  for  a short  time  lost  himself  in  the  mystical 
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,nd  sensual  nostalgia  of  ihr  High  Church  trend  I his  romantic,  past - seeking 
mcdiaevalmm  was  followed  by  the  escapist  mediaeval  ism  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
()h.»N< . expressed  in  his  poetic  work  up  to  The  Earthly  Paradise  Altec  th.d  came 
the  more  concrete  mediaevalism  of  the  Firms  experiments  in  handicraft  and 
the  n thr  militant  mcdiaevalism  of  “Anti-Scrape " This  last  activity,  by  show- 
ing him  the  baneful  rrtlc  of  private  interests,  contributed  to  the  development  of 
his  socialism.  From  then  on,  mediaeval  ism,  absorbed  into  his  social  outlook, 
took  on  two  aspects,  the  first  critical,  with  the  Middle  Ages  serving  as  a con- 
trast to  the  bourgeois  society  he  was  attacking,  the  other  utopian,  to  the  extent 
that  Morris  looked  to  mediaeval  values  as  the  only  possible  historical  inspira- 
tion for  days  to  come  on  the  aesthetic,  ethical  and  social  levels  It  is,  of  course, 
this  latter  aspect  which  engages  our  attention  at  present 
Contrary  to  ancient  art,  and  even  more  so  to  the  art  which  came  out  of  the 
Renaissance,  mediaeval  art  was  “organic  art  . in  which  people  shared’ 

In  this  art  “the  harmonious  co-operation  of  free  intelligence  was  carried  to  the 
furthest  point  which  has  yet  been  attained". 12s  It  was  “the  work  of  the 
associated  labour  and  thought  of  the  ptople'\u<i  and  this  collective  spirit  found 
its  most  striking  expression  in  the  building  of  cathedrals 

in  which  work  each  knows  that  his  success  or  failure  will  exalt  or 
mar  the  whole;  so  that  each  man  feels  responsible  for  the  whole;  ot  which 
there  is  no  part  unimportant,  nor  any  office  degrading:  every  pair  of 
hands  is  moved  by  a mind  which  is  in  concert  with  other  minds,  but  Iree- 
Iv  and  in  such  a way  that  no  individual  intelligence  is  crushed  or  wasted, 
and  in  such  work,  while  the  work  grows  the  workers'  minds  grow  also 
they  work  not  like  ants  or  live  machines,  or  slaves  to  a machine  - but  like 

„ i** 

men  . 

1 he  obvious  indication  of  this  collective  passion  for  fine  workmanship  is  the 
extraordinary  number  of  splendid  buildings  relative  to  the  small  total  of  the 
population  of  England,  which  Morris  estimates,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  at 
lour  millions,  among  whom  we  must  naturally  reckon  “the  regular  proportion 
of  women,  c hildren  and  idlers".  As  we  go  across  England,  from  one  parish  or 
one  < ity  to  another,  we  find  in  each  a humble  church  or  a massive  structure 
“the  very  sight  of  which  fills  us  with  a kind  of  awe  at  the  patience  and  skill 
w Inch  produced  them". t2g 

One  of  the  essential  bases  for  this  achievement,  which  was  both  individual 
and  collective,  was  the  absence  of  any  division  of  labour.  The  mode  of  produc  - 
tion  “used  the  whole  of  a man  for  the  production  of  a piece  of  goods  and  not 
small  portions  of  many  men;  it  developed  the  workman's  whole  intelligence  ac- 
cording to  his  capacity,  instead  of  concentrating  his  energy  on  one-sided  deal- 
ing with  <1  trifling  piece  of  work". In  those  times,  “a  man  knew  his  work 
from  end  to  end,  and  felt  responsible  for  every  stage  of  its  progress  ' For  this 
reason,  they  were  all  “working,  every  one  of  them,  more  or  less  as  artists 
There  was  no  difference  in  kind  between  artisan  and  artist;  all  artisans  were 
artists,  and  “they  only  differed  in  degree" 

So  none  among  them  ever  expected  to  receive  “any  special  reward  lor  the 
beauty  or  invention  of  bis  work  Still  less  did  anyone  expect  the  reward  of 
glory,  “only  a few  of  those  who  had  very  special  gifts  ol  hand  and  brain  ha\r  so 
much  as  left  their  names  behind  them";  “no  one  knows,  e g.,  the  name  of  the 
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»•»  dmfwrf  Wcftnwuier  Abho  and  It  is  imerestu^  to  note,  wt** 
Mivrv  that  i ha  work  of  art  which  has  no  individual  architect  $ jumei^u 
nccrrd  * tft  a and  is  obviously  a work  of  co-operative  art,  should  be  « 
*•  unriv.u>d  tx*ai;t\  He  invars  us  to  "contrast  the  <Jurut«xvi*e 
proper  v > v P,.  . > :br  work  of  a famous  architect.  withthefrrr  imagine 
: vr  a;w  delicate  r>eau:s  of  the  peupie«-budt  Gothic  churches,  that  were  ra*sec 
* wfto  had  no  arvhnrv:  over  them,  and  who  did  their  work  for  rbr 
retire  of  a re  ..:e.  *z>d  needed  no  fame  as  an  extra  h was  the  coiJectnr  peo- 
ple «snd  rv>r  a few  miraculous  individuals  who  have  produced  ail  wonhv.  tra? 
> err,,.  me,  ir  in  the  past"  There  was  no  Plato,  or  Sha kes pearr.  of 
\:  jr  .t  v^to  these  humble  folk  ;v  Not  a single  name  o<  at!  tt>r*c 

creators  has  sun  ned,  "their  work  only  is  left,  and  all  that  came  of  it.  and  all 
that  :s  to  come  of  it*  More  recent  historical  research  has  greath 
ur.viermioed  the  eveod  of  the  anonymous  builders  of  cathedrals.  but  it  i> 
no  rn\  purpe  >c  here  to  disc  uss  ihe  vaiidir>  of  M orris  's  assertions  on  the  po»n: 
Hies  conformed  to  the  beliefs  of  his  tin>e  and  they  were  part  of  a compreben* 
sne  view  of  the  past  which  was  not,  for  him,  an  end  in  itself  what  counts  above 
all  is  "all  that  is  to  come  of  iV\ 

Ihe  individual  major  arts  had  little  place  in  this  collective  enthusiasm  which 
left  each  worker  his  responsibility,  his  freedom  and  his  initiative,  within  his 
Mcrpiance  of  the  whole  plan,  but  the  decorative  arts,  on  the  other  hand, 
flourished  extraordinarily 

‘Substantive  an  almost  disappeared  and  gave  place  to  a fresh  develop- 
ment of  adjective  art,  so  rich  and  copious  as  to  throw  into  the  shade  en- 
tirely the  adjective  art  of  the  past,  and  to  fill  up  the  void  caused  by  the 
w a nine  of  substantive  art  *\ 

This  art  of  decoration  was  not  slavish,  mechanical  and  monotonous  like  that 
of  Antiquity  and  like  that  of  the  Renaissance  was  to  be.  It  was  popular  in  its 
inspiration  as  in  its  execution,  it  was  of  enormous  human  significance  and  did 
not  allow  itself  to  be  bound  bv  any  one  range  of  expression; 

"Now  as  there  was  in  it  some  melancholy  and  abundant  sentiment,  so 
also  there  was  no  stint  of  humour:  that  liberty  or  knowledge  of  necessitv 
which  was  the  mainspring  of  it  insured  that  : rough  but  kindlv  humour  is 
an  essential  part  of  ail  the  Gothic  of  the  North  at  least,  a wish  to  scare 
nobody  away  by  contempt  or  pride,  a feeling  as  near  as  may  be  the  op- 
posite of  that  which  is  the  motive  feeling  of  the  pedantic  art  of  the 
Renaissance  Here  then  we  have  the  characteristics  of  Gothic  Art  It  was 
common  to  the  whole  people;  it  was  free,  progressive,  hopeful,  full  of 
human  sentiment  and  humour  **  140 

Morris  himself  gives  an  imaginary  example  ol  popular  vengeful  humour 
when  he  describes  the  fresco  in  the  church  where  he  talked  with  John  Ball  of 
"the  Doom  of  the  last  Day,  in  which  the  painter  had  not  spared  either  kings  or 
bishops,  and  in  which  a law  yer  w ith  his  blue  coif  was  one  of  the  chief  figures  in 
the  group  which  the  Devil  was  hauling  off  to  hell”. 141 

Precisely  because  this  art  was  “the  work  not  of  individual  but  collective 
genius;  the  expression  of  a great  body  of  men  conscious  of  their  union",  ,<J  it 
was  not  addressed  to  an  flite  The  builders  and  decorators  were  assured  of  “a 
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x X%1  HI^|IC  v>ho  could  Appreciate  them;  nor  could  that  public  have  existed  but 
)o\  the  constant  unconscious  education  which  was  going  on  in  those  class  bv 
mrans  0f  the  ordinary  work  of  the  ordinary  handicraftsmen  '*'  All  those 
ihmcs  which  today  appear  to  be  works  of  art  were  “common  wares,  bought 
oul  sold  in  anv  market  *,  and  their  beauty  '‘surrounded  all  life  ' 1,4  Art  was 
ivt  only  the  bond  to  the  co-operation  of  the  producers,  but  also  that  which  un- 
ueii  producer  and  user  in  one  brotherhood-  l hese  artists  “had  no  one  but  ar- 
tists to  work  for.  since  every  one  was  a potential  artist'  So  r\ery  object  m 
even  day  use  was  modelled  and  decorated  with  care,  “the  mind  of  the 
workman  was  allowed  full  pla\  and  freedom  in  producing  it  the  price  of  the 
Ann  le  was  not  thereby  increased,  because  “it  was  a matter  of  course  that  such 
things  should  be  ornamented,  and  the  ornament  was  given  and  not  sold" 

All  people  who  made  anything  shared  in  art.  as  well  as  all  people  who  used 
the  things  so  made”. V4  and  these  things  were  made  “for  direct  use'  and  not. 
as  todav,  “as  exchange- wares  for  the  world-market”.  '"  The  artisan  “sold 
them  himself  to  the  man  who  was  going  to  use  them”  Because  ot  “this  direct 
intercourse  between  the  maker  and  the  consumer  of  the  goods  people  in 
general  were  good  judges  of  manufactured  wares,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  art.  or  religion  rather,  of  adulteration  was  scarcely  known”  The 
modern  idea  of  an  objet  d'art  was  as  inconceivable  as  that  of  shoddy  goods 
“e\er\  man  that  made  anything  made  it  a work  of  art  besides  a useful  piece  of 
goods”  Beauts  and  usefulness  were  intimately  mingled,  and  the  direct Iv 
human  element  of  manufacture  and  exchange  gave  it  irreplaceable  natural 
value.  This  brotherly  humanity  was  made  the  warmer  by  the  inevitable  im- 
perfection of  handicraft  production,  and  by  the  lack  of  commercial  finish 
which  standardises  products.  Despite  any  crudeness,  “it  was  always  intelligent 
work;  there  was  a mans  mind  in  it  always,  and  abundant  tokens  of  human 
hopes  and  fears,  the  sum  of  w hich  makes  life  for  all  of  us'\  ,s  It  expressed 
“thought  and  emotion  in  spite  of  any  rudeness  of  drawing  or  shortcoming 
m know  ledge  ‘ It  was  the  work  of  “eager  minds  not  too  proud  to  tell  us  of 
their  imperfect  thoughts'’. ,M 

1 his  dowering  of  beauty  was  encouraged  by  the  eternal  presence  of  a 
natural  setting  that  had  not  yet  been  sullied  and  disfigured  by  the  age  of  com- 
merce T.ven  when  the  artisan  lived  in  a town,  “the  fields  and  sweet  country 
come  dose  up  to  his  house,  and  he  at  whiles  occupies  himself  in  working  in 
them'  in  those  days  everyone  was  interested  in  architecture  and  “the  green 
fields  coming  close  to  his  own  doors'*. 1 ss  The  appearance  of  the  tow  n itself  was 
a work  of  art,  which  would  encourage  the  artisan  to  artistic  creativity. 

“Consider  London  of  the  fourteenth  century;  a smallish  town, 
beautiful  from  one  end  to  the  other;  streets  of  low  white-washed  houses 
with  a big  Gothic  church  standing  in  the  middle  of  it ; a town  surrounded 
by  walls,  with  a forest  of  church  towers  and  spires,  besides  the  cathedral 
and  the  abbeys  and  priories;  every  one  of  the  houses  in  it,  nav,  every' 
shed,  bearing  in  it  a certain  amount  of  absolute,  definite,  distinct 
conscientious  art1'.1* 

The  villages  were  no  less  beautiful,  with  “their  churches,  some  big  and 
handsome,  some  small  and  curious,  but  all  crowded  with  altars  and  furniture, 
and  gay  with  pictures  and  ornaments'  There  were  to  be  lound  “many 
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religious  houses,  with  their  glorious  architecture,  the  beautiful  manor-tun  w* 
some  of  them  castles  once,  and  survivals  from  an  earlier  period.  M>me  new  and 
elegant  ’ The  houses  made  the  streets  “lovely  to  the  eve  and  elevating  u>  \U 
mind;  the  plan  of  them  was  handy  and  reasonable  according  to  wh*t  their  it,, 
dwellers  demanded  of  a house,  so  far  from  blotching  a fair  landscape  with 
ugliness,  they  themselves  made  . . the  chief  beauty  ol  the  landscape  * |, 
seems  difficult  to  maintain  that  all  these  pictures  do  not  inc  lude  a de^rrr 
idealisation,  and  Margaret  Grennan  would  seem  to  be  reasonable  in  accumng 
Morris,  when  he  described  the  village  visited  by  John  Ball,  of  drawing  .1  vn. 
over  anything  offensive  to  the  eyes  and  producing  a pic  ture  that  is  certainly  at 
tractive  but  probably  fallacious  1 '9 

However,  one  could  not  claim  that  Morris’s  vision  of  the  Middle  A «r. 
inspired  bv  a systematic  intention  of  deliberate  idealisation  Despite  hr. 
enthusiasm,  and  with  great  honesty,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  recognise  that  Mid- 
dle Ages  reality  did  not  resemble  paradise. 


“I  have  been  astonished  when  I have  looked  into  the  popular  art  ot 
past  ages  to  find  art  so  refined  and  elegant  done  in  times  so  rude  and 
rough:  work  bearing  so  many  tokens  of  quick  wit  and  invention  done  in 
times  so  ignorant  and  superstitious,  works  showing  as  many  signs  of 
freedom  of  thought  and  pleasure  in  life  and  external  nature  in  days 
which  seem  to  us  to  have  been  so  full  of  oppression,  gloom  and 
turmoil 


He  even  goes  a great  deal  further,  considering  that  this  art  which  hr  admires 
so  greatly  might  have  reached  a higher  level  if  the  sex  lal  rr  latiofivhips  had  been 
different: 


‘ I quite  admit  that  the  oppression  and  violence  of  the  Middle  Mr- 
had  as  effect  on  the  art  of  those  days,  its  shortcomings  ate  traceable  to 
them;  they  repressed  art  in  certain  directions,  I do  nut  doubt  tlut 

In  his  manual  of  socialism,  a whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  what  he  i alls  Ihe 
Hough  Side  of  the  Middle  Ages'*,  and  he  sums  up  his  charge  as  follows 

The  shortcomings  of  the  life  of  the  Middle  Ages  resolve  ihcrmclvr*  ir 
the  main,  firstly,  to  the  rudeness  of  life  and  absent  e of  material  < uniiorti 
secondly,  to  the  clement  of  oppression  and  violence  in  which  nien  In*-* 
and  thirdly,  to  the  ignorance  and  superstition  which  veiled  no  much  irt 
our  truth  from  their  minds/9  "" 


K<|Udlly  evere  judgments  ran  be  found  m all  Morris's  wrtliru  lh<  M”’"'-' 
Agr,  was  "the  most  superstitious  epoch  ol  the  world",**  a period  •' 
"confusion  and  nusrry  * 4 "barbarous,  superstitious,  unpeaielul  vs tvrn 
iiv-n  sat  under  grinding  tyrannies,  amidst  violence  and  feat  so  ureal  th* 
nowadays  wt  wonder  how  they  lived  through  twenty-four  hours  of  it' 
Morris  denies  being  "a  mere  praiscr  of  past  time*  He  knows  that  lilt  then 
was  often  rough  and  evil  enough,  beset  l>y  violence,  superstition,  ignotanvt, 
slavery",  and  that  the  only  , onsolaiion  lay  in  pleasure  tn  work  ‘Muthof 
wliai  was  due  to  the  I ile  of  Man  upon  K.uth  was  frequently  forgotten  ‘ 
Morns  g.x-s  so  fai  as  to  pia.se  I roman  fie,  .u,ve  m h.s  Urotn./a  he  Wver 
thinks  „l  softening  any  enormity  of  the  badly  tyianny  wfmh  he  srrvr.l  Hr 
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hirmrlf  in  * beautiful  «ory  written  in  IK88.  A kings  Lesion.  v«gor«nj<lv 
denounce*  the  oppression  and  exploitation  to  whwh  the  peasants  were  tuh- 
ri  tr(1  "lalxHiring  lor  the  frun  they  should  never  eat.  and  the  wine  they  thoukd 
never  drink”,  living  in  dread  of  their  lord,  eternally  condemned  to  exhausting 

toil 

Moms  recognised  all  that,  and  yet  the  ill*  which  he  observed  seemed  in- 
finitely I css  senous  than  those  which  oppressed  the  workers  of  the  nineteenth 
( entury  There  were  distressing  sights,  ‘but  they  were  caused  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  wares  not  as  now  b>  the  making  of  thrm'%  The  Middle  Age*  knew  war 
and  devastation*  but,  “ruin  bore  on  its  lace  the  tokens  ot  ns  essential 
hideous  ness;  today  it  is  prosperity  that  is  externally  ugly  1 They  knew 
tyranny  but  the  worst  tyrants  of  the  days  of  violence  were  but  leeble  tormen- 
tors compared  with  those  Captains  ol  Industry  who  have  taken  the  pleasure  of 
work  away  from  the  workmen"  1 II  art  filled  with  beauty  and  hope  was  aide 
to  flourish  despite  all  oppression,  it  was  “because  the  instruments  of  that  op- 
pression were  grossly  obvious,  and  were  external  to  the  work  ol  the 
craftsman  It  is  supremely  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  oppression 
was  < arned  on  openls , without  recourse  to  the  subtle  disguises  assumed  today 
I he  exploitation  of  the  worker  “was  carried  out  quite  crudely  without  any 
concealment  or  rx<  use  bv  arbitrary  taxation  or  open  violence”, ' 4 he  suffered 
more  from  spasmodic  arbitrary  violence  than  from  chronic  legal 
oppression*  lhe  repressive  laws  were  ferocious,  but  “after  all,  the 
Mediaeval  folk  acted  after  their  conscience  . and  they  were  ready  to  bear 
what  the\  indicted  on  others,  whereas  the  nineteenth  century  ones  were 
hvfxurnes  and  pretended  to  be  humane’  ‘ The  roughness  of  life  “made 
people  le*v  >r native  to  bodily  pam  than  they  arc  now  Their  nerves  were  not  so 
high-strung  as  ours  are.  so  lhat  the  apprehension  of  torture  or  death  did  not 
wrigh  heavily  upon  them  Death,  moreover,  to  them  seemed  but  a tem- 
P°,irx  interruption  of  the  course  of  their  life"  And  arc  they  to  be  blamed  for 
thr  rot.ghncM  of  hte > “ Men  do  not  suffer  from  the  lack  of  comforts  whic  h they 
have  ne\c?  had  before  lheir  eyes,  and  of  which  they  cannot  even  conc  eive 
I hrre  1%  no  degradation  m mere  external  roughness  of  life  \ Just  as  we  should 
had  it  a hardship  to  f>e  suddenly  transported  in^o  the  Middle  Ages,  is  it  not 
vnrtv enable  that  mediaeval  man  “would  probably  be  as  ill  at  case  amid  the 
comforts  of  nvodern  l>ondon>“  This  poverty  that  is  so  much  stressed  “must 
have  !>ern  something  totally  unlike  and  surely  far  less  degrading  than  the  mis- 
ery ♦ #!  modern  Whitechapel,  from  which  not  even  the  faintest  scintilla  ol  art 
can  l>r  struck  ’ Ignorance  and  superstition,  too,  are  relative  phenomena 
wi  .it  \u  us  has  become  superstition  was  to  them  science  , and  who  knows 
whether  our  science  will  not  be  “the  superstition  of  future  times i*7  As  we  sir. 
recognition  of  the  negative  aspects  of  the  Middle  Age*  was  accompanied  by 
that  of  many  moderating  circumstances.  At  the  end  of  his  critical  considera- 
tion of  the  centuries  gone  by,  Morris  declares  “We  do  not  and  forward  3s 
apologists  for  them  except  in  relation  to  modern  times";  but  it  is  quite 
cerr;un  that,  trt  hi*  eve'  the  positive  aspects  heavily  tip  the  balance,  and  con- 
stitute a turn  of  salnes  more  worthy  than  any  oilier  to  inspire  his  utopia 
< hie  must  take  care  not  to  regard  this  assessment  of  values  as  the  culmina- 
tion of  an  idealistic  approach  resembling  Ruskm's  Tor  Morris  then  nature 
and  their  quality  do  i*>i  derive  from  any  mystic  force.  Mediaeval  art  could  onW 
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have  arisen  in  given  social  and  material  conditions.  'People  have  somrr 
supposed/'  he  writes,  “that  the  motive  power  for  it  was  religious  enthus^ 
or  the  spine  of  chivairy,  whatever  that  may  be,  but  such  theories  are  no*** 
pfoded:  history  has  been  illuminated  since  then  by  careful  research.’’ 
might  even  say  that  his  deep-seated  materialism  carries  him  a long  way  iincf 
all  he  wishes  to  retain  of  mediaeval  religion  is  its  rejection  of  any  divi^o 
between  the  material  universe  and  the  heavenly  universe:  “earth  and  heaver, 
are  not  two  but  one'*,  declares  John  Bali,  m and  in  Sews  from  Mowhtrt  old 
Hammond  sees  this  feeling  of  unity  as  the  reason  why  the  men  ol  the  Middle 
Ages  loved  and  adorned  ” life  upon  earth.  He  clearly  tends  to  minimise  the 
importance  of  religion,  which  was  a living  superstructure,  simultaneously  in- 
fluenced by  and  influencing  the  development  of  mediaeval  art,  to  concentrate 
all  his  attention  upon  material  conditions  and  social  relationships,  but  this  was 
undoubtedly  because  his  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  future  as  much  as 
towards  the  past,  because  his  study  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  aimless,  and 
he  was  seeking  what  he  needed  to  find.  It  must  be  admitted  that  on  this  point 
however  great  his  mastery'  of  Marxism,  he  lays  himself  w ide  open  to  the  charge 
of  mechanicalism. 

Nevertheless,  he  must  be  given  the  credit  of  having  put  the  consideration  of 
social  realities  in  place  of  the  romantic  vision:  his  Middle  Ages  is  not  that  of 
the  Pre-Raphaelites  He  was  above  all  interested  in  the  lot  of  the  workers,  and 
sought  to  discover  what  it  was  in  the  conditions  of  their  existence  which  cn- 
c ouraged  such  a blossoming  of  art.  Within  this  society,  apparently  fixed  within 
a rigid  framework,  “there  was  going  on  a keen  struggle  of  classes  which  carried 
with  it  the  hope  of  progress  of  those  days”:  a struggle  of  serfs,  of  journeymen, 
of  corporat ions. 1 However,  as  Marx  and  Engels  had  already  indicated  in  The 
farman  Ideology , the  class  struggle  can  only  reach  its  full  intensity  with  the  ad- 
vent of  large-scale  industry.  Until  then,  the  outlines  of  the  various  social 
divisions  remain  vague  and  overlap,  and  one  is  still  a long  way  from  the  harsh 
bipolansation  of  the  industrial  era.  That  is  a fact  which  Morris  frequenth 
stresses  and  that  he  puts  to  the  credit  of  mediaeval  society.  Of  all  past  social 
arrangements,  that  is  the  one  least  marked  by  inequality  and  therefore  the 
most  suitable  for  the  development  of  a great  communal  art  foreshadowing  that 
of  the  communist  age. 

Even  though  violence  and  despotism  were  commonplace,  and  the  privileged 
felt  no  need  of  hypocritical  manoeuvrings  to  impose  their  domination,  “the 
workers  were  no  worse  off  than  now  but  better”. 142  Despite  the  general 
harshness  of  the  conditions  of  life,  “the  struggle  for  livelihood  . was  lar  less 
hard  than  it  is  at  present,  considering  the  prices  of  necessaries  at  the  time  the 
earnings  of  both  labourers  and  skilled  artisans  were  far  higher  than  they  are 
now  r Here  Morris  relies  directly  upon  the  works  of  Thoroid  Rogers, ,M  of 
whom  Marx  said  that  he  had  written  “the  first  authentic  ‘History  of  Prices'  of 
the  time  that  we  possess'  In  the  nineteenth  century,  the  working  class 
found  itself  in  a far  worse  position  as  to  food , housing  and  clothing  than  any 
but  the  extreme  fringe  of  the  corresponding  class  in  the  Middle  Ages”.  To 
these  more  favourable  material  conditions  must  be  added  the  greater  extent  of 
leisure-time  The  mediaeval  artisans  “worked  shorter  hours  than  we  do 
and  had  more  hoi, day..  They  worked  deliberately  and  thoughtfully  as  all  ar- 
tists do  Every  year  in  those  days,  there  were  “downright  play-days  and 
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there  were  ninety-six  obligatory  ones".  '**  So  life,  even  simple,  '’has  not  always 
meant  overwork  and  anxiety”. l8%  The  mediaeval  artisan  was  an  independent 
worker  He  “sets  to  work  at  his  own  time,  in  his  own  house"  and  “what  or- 
namentation there  shall  be  on  his  finished  work  he  himself  determines”.  In  this 
fourteenth  century,  when  there  were  no  electoral  rights  and  no  unions,  he 
himself,  in  friendly  collaboration  with  his  fellows,  assured  his  own  defence, 
and,  more  than  once  in  his  life,  “he  has  had  to  take  the  bow  or  brown-bill  from 
the  wall  . . nor  wholly  unsuccessfully  then”.  Morris  does  not  seem  to  have 
painted  an  unduly  rosy  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  mediaeval  worker,  either 
urban  or  rural.  The  great  plague  had  caused  a shortage  of  labour  that  favoured 
a successful  protection  of  wages  and  standard  of  living,  thus  taking  the  sting 
out  of  the  restrictive  measures  of  the  Statute  of  Labourers.  T he  situation  was 
particularly  good  in  Kent,  and  it  was  with  good  reason  that  Morris,  who  was 
accurate  and  serious  in  his  historical  documentation,  made  that  the  setting  of 
A Dream  of  John  Ball.  “Men  of  Kent,”  says  the  rebel  priest  to  the  assembled 
villagers,  “I  wot  well  that  ye  are  not  so  hard  bested  as  those  of  other  shires".  'Vl 
This  is  a typical  indication  allowing  us  to  define  the  writer’s  attitude  precisely: 
he  wants  a reference,  an  inspiration;  he  will  not  overstep  the  bounds  of  history-, 
but  he  is  going  to  seek  out  the  best  he  can. 

In  addition  to  observing  that  the  lot  of  the  mediaeval  artisans  was  more  en- 
viable than  that  of  the  workers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Morris  observes  that 
their  way  of  life  did  not  ofTer  so  scandalous  a contrast  with  that  of  the  ruling 
class  as  was  the  case  in  his  own  day:  “there  was  more  approach  to  real  equali- 
ty of  conditions  in  spite  of  the  arbitrary  distinctions  of  noble  and  gentle:  churl 
and  villein  . This  was  a consequence  of  the  low  level  of  development  of  the 
productive  forces: 


men  s desires  keep  pace  with  their  power  over  nature,  and  in  those 
days  their  desires  were  comparatively  few;  the  upper  class  did  not  live  so 
much  more  comfortably  than  the  lower;  so  there  were  not  the  same 
grounds  or  room  for  discontent  as  there  are  nowadays.  A workman  then 
might  have  liked  to  possess  a canopy  of  cloth  of  gold  or  a big  cupboard  of 
plate,  whereas  now  the  contrast  is  no  longer  between  splendour  and 
simplicity,  but  between  ease  and  anxiety,  refinement  and  sordidness ”.  m 

I he  productive  capacity  of  the  labourer  has,  in  fact,  “multiplied  a thousand- 
fold" without  any  great  rise  in  his  standard  of  living,  but  he  produces  for  his 
employer  “a  state  of  luxury  of  which  the  old  lord  of  the  manor  never 
dreamed”. 194  “For  the  well-to-do  man  the  world  has  progressed;  for  the 
labourer  it  has  not”. 195  Formerly,  the  roughness  of  life  was  much  the  same  for 
all;  in  this  respect  “there  was  very  little  difference  between  the  gentleman  and 
the  non-gentleman,  and  you  had  to  dress  them  differently  from  one  another  in 
order  to  distinguish  them”. 196  Nor  was  there  any  feeling  of  humiliation  caused 
by  “violent  contrasts  of  cultivation  and  ignorance".  ” There  agaiu.  differences 
were  more  arbitrary  than  real:  “there  was  no  such  gulf  in  language,  manners 
and  ideas  as  divides  a cultivated  middle-class  person  of  to-day,  a 'gentleman', 
from  even  a respectable  lower-class  man”.1"  l>.spite  the  impossibility  of 
crossing  the  class  barriers,  other  than  by  way  of  the  Church,  “there  was  no 
class  which  was  by  virtue  of  its  position  refined,  and  none  which  was  mentally 
degraded  by  the  same  virtue”  Nor  were  there  any  striking  contrasts  among 
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I wei  word*  about  the  world  we  see 
And  nought  but  A/inr  and  ‘/hint  they  be 
Ah’  might  wr  drive  them  forth  and  widr 
With  u*  should  rest  and  pracr  abide; 

AH  free,  nought  owned  of  good*  and  gear 
Ky  men  and  women  though  it  were 
( Common  to  all  all  wheat  and  wine 
( >vn  ihr  |r,n  and  up  thr  Rhine 
No  man  slayer  then  thr  widr  world  o'er 
When  Mine  and  Thine  air  known  no  more 

Yra,  ( inti,  well  counselled  lor  our  health, 
(iavr  ail  this  Heeling  earthly  wealth 
A common  heritage  to  all. 

Ilial  men  might  feed  then*  wherewithal 
And  clothe  their  limbs  and  shoe  their  fret 
And  hvr  a simple  life  and  sweet, 
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But  now  so  rageth  greediness 
'Hiat  each  desireth  nothing  less 
Ilian  all  the  world,  and  all  his  own, 

And  all  for  him  and  him  alone. 

These  lines,  he  wrote  to  his  readers  in  Commonweal , ‘‘show  how  the  men  ol 
that  day  longed  for  the  simplest  Communism,  probably  with  nearly  as  much 
reason  amidst  the  high-handed  open  violence  of  ‘kings  and  scoundrels*  as  wc 
have  for  our  longing  amidst  the  fraudulent  veiled  violence  of  capitalists  and 
scoundrels’*. 214 

Far  from  despising  the  religious  feelings  that  inspire  these  hopes,  he  valued 
the  fraternal  unity  at  the  basis  of  mediaeval  religion:  “men  did  then  feci 
themselves  to  be  members  each  one  of  them  of  the  great  corporate  body,  the 
Church  in  earth  and  heaven". 2]"  llie  Catholicism  of  the  Middle  Ages  had 
“retained  . . a certain  portion  of  the  this-worldliness  and  the  solidarity  of  the 
barbarian  society,  and  so  shows  on  one  side  a communistic  interest  in  the  cor- 
poration, whether  church,  guild,  parish,  or  even  monastery".  At  that  time  in- 
dividualism was  still  sporadic  and  it  only  appeared  in  all  its  virulence  with 
Protestantism  and  the  Reformation.*  But  until  this  end  of  the  Middle  Ages 
“there  was  indeed  a rumour  of  communism  in  the  air,  which  even  now  and 
again  took  form  in  action,  and  produced  such  demonstrations  as  the  communi- 
ty of  the  Munster  Anabaptists":217  the  peasant  wars  were  an  outburst  of 
Mediaeval  Communism".  18  However,  Morris  makes  only  passing  references 
to  Thomas  M (Inzer's  uprising  and  prefers  to  base  himself  upon  the  great 
English  revolt  of  1381.  It  is  strange  to  observe  how  he  firmly  excludes  Wat 
Tyler  and  YVycIifiPs  adherents  from  his  story  and  isolates  the  personality  of 
John  Ball  in  a kind  of  apotheosis.  This  deliberate  choice  comes  from  the  same 
desire  to  select  only  w hat  he  feels  to  be  the  positive  elements  from  mediaeval 
reality,  without  overstepping  the  bounds  of  historical  truth.  Despite  their 
boldness,  the  demands  presented  by  the  insurgents  at  Mile  End  contained 
nothing  suggestive  of  social  subversion:  they  simply  demanded  the  right  for 
anyone  to  buy  plots  of  ground  at  fourpence  an  acre.  But  Morris  had  found  in 
Froissart  a short  sentence  of  John  Ball’s  sermon  referring  to  property  held  in 
common."9  This  was  all  our  poet  needed  to  provide  the  theme  for  his 
marvellous  picture.  It  is  noticeable,  too,  how  cautiously  he  moves  down  this 
road  The  tone  of  the  rebel  priest  remains  prophetic  and  vague,  and  the 
socialism  he  preaches  is  agrarian,  primitive  and  imprecise: 

“He  that  soweth  shall  reap,  and  the  reaper  shall  eat  in  fellowship  the 
harvest  that  in  fellowship  he  hath  won  . . . and  the  tithe  barn  shall  garner 
the  wheat  for  all  men  to  eat  of  when  the  seasons  are  untoward,  and  the 
ramdrift  hideth  the  sheaves  in  August;  and  all  shall  be  without  money 
and  without  price. " 220 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  “mediaeval  communism”  to  which  Morris 
often  referred  remains  a very  imprecise  notion,  and  while  he  was  right  to 
recognise  a tendency  towards  it,  he  was  not  justified  in  describing  it  as  com- 
munism, a term  which  he  normally  used  with  full  understanding.  Some  people 
might  be  sly  enough  to  establish  a case  for  suggesting  that  he  would  have  done 
better  with  the  utopism  of  the  Renaissance,  with  Mores  Vtofna  in  particular. 
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Dialectics  of  Art  and  History 

No  doubt  he  would  reply,  with  some  justification,  ‘‘  that  More’s  communism 
was  both  a flowering  of  and  a nostalgia  for  “mediaeval  communism  *,  as  well 
as  being  a challenge  to  the  headlong  individualism  of  the  “new  men"  who  had, 
by  the  enclosures,  killed  the  old  communal  traditions.  Morris  demands  these 
traditions  as  an  integral  part  of  his  utopian  birthright,  and  the  fierceness  of  his 
detestation  of  the  Renaissance  arises  from  his  charge  that  the  Renaissance  had 
brutally  disrupted  them. 

“If  the  leading  clement  of  association  in  the  life  of  the  mediaeval 
workman  could  have  cleared  itself  of  certain  drawbacks,  and  have 
developed  logically  along  the  road  that  seemed  to  be  leading  it  onward,  it 
seems  to  me  it  could  scarcely  have  stopped  short  of  forming  a true  society 
founded  on  the  equality  of  labour:  the  Middle  Ages,  so  to  say,  saw  the 
promised  land  of  Socialism  from  afar,  like  the  Israelites,  and  like  them 
had  to  turn  back  again  into  the  desert.” 

T hese  obstacles  “checked  the  development  of  the  Middle  Ages  towards 
Communism",  a progress  whose  beginnings  go  back  to  “the  survival  of  the 
primitive  Communism”. 

“As  the  need  for  the  social  and  political  organization  of  Europe  blotted 
out  the  religious  feeling  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  ...»  so  the  need  for 
knowledge  and  the  power  over  material  nature  swept  away  the  com- 
munistic aspirations  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
people  had  forgotten  that  they  had  ever  existed.”  122 

But  it  is  pointless  to  wonder  what  would  have  become  of  this  “tendency  to 
equality*  if,  for  example,  “Philip  van  Arteveldc  and  his  bold  Ghentmen  had 
defeated  the  French  chivalry  at  Rosebeque  . . .,  if  the  stout  yeomen  of  Kent 
and  Essex  . . had  had  wits  not  quite  so  simple  as  to  trust  the  young  scoundrel 
of  a king  . All  this  is  pleasant  fooling,  but  it  is  little  else”,  because  nothing 
could  put  a brake  on  the  development  of  the  productive  forces,  which  was  the 
necessary  condition  for  the  birth  of  capitalism,  the  very  negation  of  these 
egalitarian  hopes.225 


Does  this  imply  that  Morris  hoped  to  build  his  utopia  upon  social  structures 
borrowed  from  the  Middle  Ages,  or  that  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  feudal 
socialism  of  nineteenth-century  ideologists?  Some  people  have  indeed  made 
this  claim.  Holbrook  Jackson  places  him,  along  with  Carlyle  and  Ruskin, 
among  the  “authoritarians  in  revolt  against  forces  which  arc  destroying  the 
remnants  of  a benevolent  feudal  system  which  had  received  its  death-blow  in 
the  French  Revolution,  but  which  they  think  could  be  revived  in  an  improved 
version”.224  Victor  Dupont  sees  in  News  from  Nowhere  “a  feudal  structure 
without  a castle  ...  a pure  and  simple  return  into  a past  which  Marxists 
regard  as  gone  forever”. Z2S  There  are  even  some  Marxists  who  have  made 
similar  assertions.  Morris’s  socialism,  writes  one  of  them,  was  “even  more 
regressive  then  ‘sentimental  socialism*  - it  was,  in  fact % feudal  socialism , exposed 
in the  Manifesto^. Ub 

All  these  categorical  assertions  seem  to  betray  a certain  ignorance  of  the 
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feudal  society 

71ie  /omu  of  mediaeval  art  could  not  be  restored  or  simpiy  imitated  in  the 
condicioftk  of  modern  life,  any  more  than  feudal  structure*  were  possible  or 
des*rable  in  the  capitalist  nineteenth  century  - and  even  less  so  in  a sociah^i 
v f a iet > Contrary  to  the  legend  Morm  did  nc^  re  stria  himself  tv  deploring  (he 
absurd  and  sacrilegious  restoration  of  am  rent  monuments,  but  took  a firm 
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ari;  ^r,\» y.  ’d»ofk  c^ir  t#r  (bq  axe,  rirefi  *ben  molt  rr^xit 

of  ^ ^/K^'arrf  coirflKt  ^;?h  aH  r^<e  txa^itu>n%  ol  the  tune  Ai  a rule  fhe<xrily 
\*+r vsni'tru  f'  wfth  a vhork  erf  arrhi*r^  >xe  who  any  tdea  of  what  if 
war^e^j  » !h>e  aniiitect  h^rmelf;  and  at  every  turn  he  hai  to  correct  and 
uf>{xv%*- f r tte  rriavxfi.  the  joiner,  the  cabmct-makrr  the  carver, 
etr  at>d  to  try  to  «et  them  to  imitate  painfully  the  habtft  of  the 
(ourt^nth-eemunr  workmen,  arid  to  lay  ande  their  own  habits  fexrr-ed 
rd>t  only  fr^n  their  own  personal  daily  practice,  but  from  the  inherited 
■urn  of  mind  and  practKe  of  body  of  more  than  two  centuries  at  least  ’ 

l*  »t  really  sirans^e  that  ** while  we  are  ready  to  iaui;h  at  the  idea  of  the 
. ' :»u  (A  the  t/reek  workman  turning  out  a Gothic  building,  or  a Gothic 
workm^r.  turnmit  out  a Greek  one,  we  see  nothing  preposterous  in  the  Vic- 
tunar.  workman  producing  a Gothic  one  '/*  But.  no  it  is  not  possible  “no 
man  arid  no  body  of  men,  howeveT  learned  they  may  be  in  ancient  art, 
whatever  ski!)  in  design  or  love  of  beauty  they  may  have,  can  persuade,  or 
•" -tf.  or  force  our  workmen  of  to-day  to  do  their  work  in  the  same  wav  as  the 
workmen  of  hdward  1 did  theirs”  One  must  have  a very  false  idea  of  the 
uni, nutty  of  history'  to  refuse  to  admit  that  cannot  be,  it  is  all  over’  People 
who  lark  this  understanding  believe  that  we  can  do  the  same  sort  of  work  in 
fhe  same  spirit  as  our  forefathers,  wherea*  for  good  and  for  evil  we  are  tom* 
pketely  changed*'. 242  I>iat,  then,  is  the  essential  fact  the  spirit  has  changed 
ITie  revivalists  can  only  produce  cold  and  artificial  plagiarism  devoid  of  ail  life. 
Art  can  only  >tcm  from  the  life  of  the  workers,  free  to  express  collectively  thnr 
love  of  life,  of  the  world,  and  of  men,  in  their  work  The  Gothic  revival . like 
fc-jdal  socialism,  is  only  a reformist  patch-up.  In  order  to  recover  the  spirit  of 
Gothic  art,  hke  the  spirit  of  mediaeval  brotherhood,  the  very  foundations  of 
bourgeois  societv  must  be  desiroyed  in  order  to  build  a world  of  fraternal 
beauty. 
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I'.ujr  \*  not  rrmark,  lli.it  utopia  mutt  hrul  « point  o|  rrfnrmr  mthr 
m»H*  iirwuinmion  whoh  markrd  thr  I terrh  Revolution  nninL*'' 
"rr|tulili<  .hi  virtue. ",  in.nlr  it.  dream,  mii«iMr  by  way  of  •yritbol.,' \,u(U\  ' ' 
< n ot  republic  of  Home  and  Sparta  were  mailed  by  the  |<.K„  ,„M|  thVh,, 
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Mom%.  4*  wr  have  srr n.  did  not  regard  thr  Middle  Agrv  **  * golden  ,,yr  \* 
recognised  thru  shortcoming*  and  Units,  hut,  when  hr  looked  At  burner 
history,  they  termed  to  him  to  hr  the  only  period  * homing  punitive  a%\k[u 
worthy  of  inspiring  hi*  utopia  Hit  choirr  was  dictated,  not  hy  rt>manin  *rn 
lunriitality  Of  a love  of  thr  picturew<iur,  but  hy  aesthetic,  moral  and  *txni 
amtlytit,  hasrd  upon  undeniable  historical  knowledge.  whose  single  fnult  w«« 
certainly  selectivity  and  consequently  partiality  After  all,  Moitim 
medievalism  was  not  a personal  or  original  charac  teriatic  The  same  temfrnry 
w.i>  to  hr  seen  throughout  English  htrr.iturr  in  thr  ninetmith  century,  from 
thr  ( iotlm  novel  to  N eats  In  differing  degree*  and  in  conUado  tory  way*  it  n 
pressed  thr  non-conforming  inspiration!!  of  that  literature  Mfdiaevalitm  gave 
a shape  to  the  revulsion  aroused  by  industrial  ugliness,  by  the  utilitari.imunof 
Cdadgrmd  and  the  Manchester  School,  the  insolent  mediocrity  of  Podsnati 
and  the  hypocrisy  of  Pr<  ksnifT.  It  was  to  he  expected  that  the  inhuman  rulrol 
money  should  inspire  a nostalgic  regret  for  the  human  relationship*  destroyed 
by  the  coming  of  large-scale  capitalism  in  the  petty  bourgeoisie  that  was  crush- 
ed, the  landed  aristocracy  that  was  threatened,  the  dispossessed  country  folk, 
the  ruined  artisans  and  the  working  class  reduird  to  poverty.  Mrdiarvalism 
had  sustained  the  aesthetic  escapism  of  Keats  and  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  a*  well 
as  social  criticism  which  was  radical  with  Cobbett,  and  aristocratic  and 
pro-feudal  with  Kingsley,  Carlyle  and  Ruskin.  But  even  in  its  most  rcactiunan 
lomi  mediaeval  ism  was  anti-bourgeois.  Poets  and  novelists,  mostly  from  the 
middle  social  layers,  rose  up  against  thr  lark  of  culture  and  humanity  of  thru 
own  class,  or  were  rejec  ted  by  it.  They  bec  ame  the  natural  spokesmen  for  the 
general  unrest,  and  preached  the  lost  paradise  which  was  the  natural  ann* 
thesis  of  industrial  civilisation.  Marx  and  Engels  themselves,  even  whilr  they 
stressed  the  progressive,  revolutionary  rdle  of  the  bourgeoisie,  echoed  the 
preoccupations  of  their  time,  even  using  phraseology  dear  to  Carlyle  in  d»» 
Manifesto: 


“Thr  bourgeoisie,  wherever  it  has  got  the  upper  hand,  has  put  an  end 
to  all  feudal,  patriarchal,  idyllic  relations.  It  has  pitilessly  torn  asunder 
the  motley  feudal  ties  that  bound  man  to  his  ‘natural  superiors',  and  has 
left  no  other  nexus  between  man  and  man  than  naked  self-interest,  than 
callous  ‘cash  payment'.  It  has  drowned  the  most  heavenly  ecstasies  of 
religious  fervour,  of  chivalrous  enthusiasm,  of  philistine  sentimentalism, 
m the  icy  water  of  egotistical  calculation  It  has  resolved  personal  worth 
in  exchange  value  and  in  place  of  the  numberless  indefeasible  < bartered 
freedoms  has  set  up  that  single,  unconscionable  freedom  - Free  T rade 
In  one  word,  for  exploitation  veiled  by  religious  and  political  illusions  it 
has  submitted  naked,  shameless,  direct,  brutal  exploitation 

The  bourgeoisie  has  stripped  of  its  halo  eve/7  occupation  hitherto 
honoured  and  looked  up  to  with  reverent  awe.  It  has  converted  the  physj- 
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dun.  ih**  lawyer,  the  puN,  the  port , ihe  man  i4  science  mm  iu  pan) 

wage*  I show  reft 

| hr  Immji gmi*te  ha»  Kirn  away  from  (hr  family  iu  sentimental  vr»l 
.iml  hiii  irilm  rd  l hr  family  relation  lo  a mrrr  money  relation  ’ ,u 

Moms'*  language  1%  identical,  and  lie  dearly  had  (hr  Mart  ft ./„  m mind 
Honour  |«««| i<  c.  beauty,  pleasure,  hone,  all  must  l»r  m»i  into  that  irit.ihable 
m.ivs  ' I low  is  one  to  blame  the  Hr r UaphAelitr*.  hr  says,  lot  having  fumed 
,,wu\  ItoiTi  thr  sight  nl  (hr  modern  world  * Since  the  artist  has  to  givr  lot  m to 
In*  imagination,  why  should  he  ni>(  prefer  “(hr  raiment  of  some  prriod  in 
wIik  h thr  surrounding*  of  life  writ*  not  ugly  but  beautiful  V ( >n|y  in  this  way 
will  hr  fcrl  “at  hi*  bark  in  the  form  of  history  anything  like  that  traditional 
(omhinrd  idea  of  Art  which  once  wan  common  to  the  whole  people” 
Mori  01  iginnlity  lied  in  his  not  having  been  satisfied  with  mediarvalism  ba%- 
rd  upon  escapism  or  purely  negative  »ocial  criticism,  and  hit  own  tor  mI 
criticism  was  free  from  all  reac  tionary  Romanticism  It  was  not  an  arbitrary 
and  nostalgic  mrdiarvalism,  1 but  the  raw  material  for  the  production  ol 
utopian  values  “VVr  should,"  lie  confided  to  his  son-imlaw  Sparling,  ' learn 
Irorn  the  Middle  Ages  what  it  alone  is  able  to  teach  us,  not  revive  ot  imitate  it 
through  undisc  rimmating  admiration,  and  less  yet  condone  its  defec  ts  of  any 
kind  loi  the  >akr  of  its  pu  turesquenes*.  VVr  should  study  it  in  order  to  find  out 
Im  our  own  guidance  what  conditioned  the  lofty  standard  of  work  to  whw  h it 
attained,  and  learn  how  to  re-knit  the  broken  threads  of  tradition,  then  intact, 
applying  our  discoveries  to  the  daily  work  of  our  own  day,  adapting  them 
where  net  ess.try  to  our  increased  mechanical  powers  and  wider  desires' 

I he  architecture  of  the  future,  in  particular,  will  find  its  inspiration  in 
( *ot hie  art  “ I he  form,  as  well  as  thr  spirit,  must  be  Gothic , an  organic  style 
cannot  spring  out  of  an  eclectic  one,  but  only  from  an  organic  one."  The 
( fOthic  style  is  the  only  one  “on  which  it  is  possible  to  found  a true  living  art, 
wlm  h is  free  to  adapt  itself  to  the  varying  conditions  of  social  life,  climate,  and 
so  forth’  t’nlike  classical  art,  which  can  only  be  pedantic  and  unvarying  im- 
itation, it  is  the  only  one  with  “capac  itics  for  fresh  developments". : It  ts  this 
adaptability,  born  of  its  constantly  renewed  and  tirelessly  creative  inner  life, 
wlm  h makes  it  the  art  of  the  future  as  well  as  the'  art  ol  thr  past  “it  was  flexi- 
ble to  a degree  yet  undreamed  of  in  any  previous  style  of  Architecture,  nnd  had 
no  diflu  ulties  in  dealing  with  any  useful  purpose,  any  material  or  c limate"  21 
Its  development  in  a society  no  longer  fettered  in  any  way  will  enable  it  to 
express  the  new  realities  with  greater  case  and  beauty  Mediaeval  art  was  un- 
able to  achieve  its  full  stature  because  of  the  brutality  and  tyranny  whic  h then 
existed,  but,  “when  we  shake  off  the  present  oppression  as  we  shook  off  the  old, 
we  may  expect  the  art  of  the  days  of  real  freedom  to  rise  above  that  of  those  old 
violent  days".2'2  It  is  not  a \ain  dream,  because  new  man,  in  his  rrgained 
freedom,  w ill  be  transformed,  and  in  his  art  he  will  express  a nobility  of  trelmg 
as  yet  unknown: 

. . such  an  art  once  was  in  times  that  were  worse  than  these,  when 
there  was  less  courage,  kindness,  and  truth  in  the  world  than  there  is 
now;  such  an  art  there  will  be  hereafter,  when  there  will  be  more 
courage,  kindness  and  truth  than  there  is  now  in  the  world". 
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So  Morris**  mediar*  ah$m  t*  an  act  of  militant  utopism  fctJ?  4^  ^ 
view  of  the  pan  not  tend  to  datort*  The  rnk  it  unavoidable  and 
reujgnines  it: 

“It  is  pOMihleto  succeed  in  a manner  in  portraying loourtcfcei^;^ 
of  past  timet  that  is,  our  imagination!  will  show  us  a picture  <d  t**-" 
which  may  include  such  accurate  information  at  we  may  haveofthcr* 
But  though  t his  may  be  a vivid  delineation,  and  though  the  informal 
may  l>c  just,  yer  it  will  not  \k  a picture  of  what  really  took  pUr  e ii  ^ 
made  up  of  the  present  which  we  experience,  and  the  pa*t  which  our  ,7, 
agination  drawing  from  our  experience,  conceives  of  - in  short,  it  > 
//wr  picture  of  the  past.” 

Conversely,  the  vision  of  the  future  after  which  the  utopist  is  timing  is 
a * hie  .-able  m terms  of  the  present  and  of  the  past  seen  as  if  through  a pour, 

44  his  palace  of  days  to  come  can  only  be  constructed  from  the 
aspirations  forced  upon  him  by  his  present  surroundings,  and  frorr,  h;« 
dreams  of  the  life  of  the  past,  which  themselves  cannot  fail  to  I*  more  or 
less  unsubstantial  imaginings.” 

Sur  h an  admission  is  not  accompanied  by  any  sense  of  guilt  ft  is  a lucid o- 
prevsion  of  a fac  1 and  a description  of  a thought  process  However  much  r or* 
hclencr  Morris  lelt  in  the  competence  of  the  historians  of  the  nineteenth  or., 
tury,  and  however  great  his  gratitude  for  the  progress  they  had  made  rn  thr  un- 
derstanding of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  picture  which  we  havr  is  only  ap- 
proximately true  and  cannot  be  either  neutral  or  disinterested  Hts  scale  ot 
mediaeval  values  reflects  a definite  motive  and  the  important  thing  is  that  hi 
search  has  borne  fruit:  this  is  how  he  sees  it  arid  why  he  believes  that  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  14 will  leave  its  mark  on  future  ages’ . ' 1 

• • * 

How  is  this  passionate  adoption  of  mediaeval  values  to  be  reconciled  with  a 
refusal  to  turn  the  clock  back?  Morris  overcomes  this  contradiction  in  a 
thoroughly  Marxist  fashion . His  mediaevaiism,  which  was  sucrrs>nr> 
historical,  aesthetic,  critical  and  utopian,  rises  to  a higher  level  and  become 
dialectical. 

More  than  once  I have  referred  to  the  constant  recurrence  of  Morris  s seme 
of  the  continuity  of  history.  This  concept  is  not  a vague  or  sentimental  abstr* 
tion.  It  is  defined  in  his  mind  as  unchanging  laws,  the  existence  of  which  1* 
continually  hidden  from  our  notice  by  the  contradictory  events  which 
suture  the  very  movement  of  history:  “the  process  of  evolution  is  building  up 
with  one  hand  while  it  pulls  down  with  the  other,  so  that  revolution  doc> 
always  mean  reconstruction".  11  l his  constant  contradiction  means  thai 
nothing  can  stand  still  and  it  inevitably  sets  u$  off  on  the  search  for  nr* 
solutions: 

“The  hopes  for  the  social  life  of  the  future  are  involved  in  its  struggle* 
in  the  past;  which  indeed,  since  they  have  built  up  the  present  system, 
and  created  us  out  of  its  conflic  t towards  fresh  c hange,  have  really  forced 
us,  whether  wr  will  or  not,  into  our  present  position  0/  seeking  still 
further  c hange  tf2  ) 
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Jhn  idea.  which  is  at  the  heart  of  SSoctm  s historical  thinking  ;s  periapt 
not  expressed  here  in  a very  felicitous  way.  despite  iu  fundamental  impor- 
tance while  the  joint  drafting  by  Morris  and  Bax  rrf  the  har*dboc4  0/  socialist 
theory  was  fruitful  in  many  ways,  there  are  times  when  it  illustrates  the 
difficulties  of  working  with  a collaborator  whose  thinking  was  often  muddled 
The  thinking  of  Morns  by  himself  allows  us  to  see  more  clearly  what  he  is  driv- 
ing ar,  and  this  is  how  he  describes  the  movement  of  history  in  a lecture  which 
is  one  of  his  nchest  in  content 

inc hoare  order  in  the  remotest  times,  varying  indeed  among 
different  races  and  countries,  but  swayed  always  by  the  same  laws,  mov- 
ing ever  forward  towards  something  that  seems  the  very  opposite  of  that 
which  it  started  from,  and  yet  the  earlier  order  never  dead  but  living  in 
the  new  and  slowly  moulding  it  to  a recreation  of  its  former  seif  * * 

fins  continuity , embracing  the  successive  forms  of  the  'negation  of  the 
negation'’,  provides  the  essential  theme  of  A Dream  of  jr Jin  Ball,  which  could 
well  carry  as  sub-title  one  of  its  chapter  headings  Ilf  would  change  be  at 
whiles  were  it  not  for  the  change  beyond  the  change. ” 1 He  who  fights  for  the 
fellowship  of  mankind,  declares  the  rebel  priest,  “shall  not  fail  though  he  seem 
to  fail  today,  bur  in  days  hereafter  shall  he  and  his  work  yet  be  alive,  and  men 
shall  be  holpen  by  them  to  strive  again”; 2 * and  the  poet  himself,  both  witness 
of  and  participant  in  the  mediaeval  battle,  equipped  with  a knowledge  of  later 
history  and  utopian  thinking  about  a much  greater  theoretical  experience  than 
John  Ball’s,  allows  his  mind  to  range  over  a long  perspective 

“I  pondered  all  these  things,  and  how  men  hght  and  lose  the 
battle,  and  the  thing  that  they  fought  for  comes  about  in  spite  of  their 
defeat,  and  when  11  comes  turns  out  to  be  not  what  they  meant,  and  other 
men  have  to  fight  for  what  they  meant  under  another  name.”  * 

It  in  an  astonishing  quotation  if  one  reflects  that,  at  the  moment  when  A 
Dream  »f  John  Ball  was  appearing  by  instalments  in  Commonweal,  Engel  was 
publishing  Ijudwxg  Feuerbaih  in  two  issues  of  A cue  £ fit , and  in  it  one  finds: 

I hat  which  is  willed  happens  but  rarely;  in  the  majority  of  instances 
the  numerous  desired  ends  cross  and  conflict  with  one  another,  or  these 
rndv  themselves  are  from  the  outset  incapable  of  realisation  or  the  means 
of  attaining  them  are  insufficient  . . . The  ends  of  the  actions  are  intend- 
ed, but  the  results  which  actually  flow  from  these  ac  tions  are  not  intend- 
ed. or  when  they  do  seem  to  correspond  to  the  end  intended,  they  ul- 
timately have  consequences  quite  other  than  those  intended 

Does  such  a coincidence  of  thought  and  expression  arise  from  chance  f I ven- 
ture to  doubt  it  It  seems  to  me  that  the  internal  evidence  is  too  emphatic  for  it 
to  lx*  possible  to  deny  the  truly  Marxist  origins  of  Morris’s  dialectics  Bur  this 
is  not  t hr  last  of  our  surprises 

ft  was  not  enough  for  Morris  to  rediscover  the  dialectical  law  winch  governs 
the  evolution  of  society,  however  hidden  it  may  be  beneath  the  cloak  of  random 
chance  Hr  had  to  follow  the  reasoning  to  its  end  and  reach  a conclusion 
capable  of  forming  a theoretical  basis  for  his  utopia  Well  before  ht>  first 
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reading  of  Capital  he  sensed  the  problem,  though  he  only  found  a negative  «> fo. 
tion  to  tt  In  a lecture  given  in  1880,  he  said  to  his  listeners: 

No  man  has  any  right  to  say  that  ail  this  has  been  done  for  nothin* 
that  all  the  faithful  unweary  ing  strife  of  those  that  have  gone  before  us 
shall  lead  as  novvhither.  that  mankind  will  but  go  round  and  round  in  a 
circle  for  ever  M * 9 


But  at  that  time  he  could  go  no  further  than  this  denial  of  going  roundand 
round  forever.  Them  suddenly,  in  the  Notes  accompanying  the  Manifesto  of 
the  Sv*  ahst  League,  signed  jointly  by  Morris  and  Bax,  we  find  these  extraor- 
dinary lines  in  paragraph  C: 


\li  progress  even  distinctive  stage  of  progress,  involves  a backward 
as  well  as  a forward  movement;  the  new  development  returns  to  a point 
whu  h represents  the  older  principles  elevated  to  a higher  plane,  the  old 
principle  reappears  transformed,  purified,  made  stronger,  and  rcadv  to 
advance  on  the  fuller  life  it  has  gained  through  its  seeming  death.  As  an 
illustration  -imperfect  as  all  illustrations  must  be)  take  the  case  ot  ad- 
vance on  a straight  line  and  on  a spiral,  * the  progress  of  all  tile  must  lie 
not  on  the  straight  line  but  on  the  spiral." 


\\  loir  the  xt\ie  o!  this  passage  seems  to  be  that  ol  Morris,  the  idea  expressed 
k prob.ihb  that  td  Bax,  who  directly  echoes  Engels.  However,  we  must  nut 
overlook  the  i act  that  when  the  Manifesto  of  the  League  was  being  written 
then  wa>  not  yet  am  cloud  over  the  relationship  between  Morris  and  Engels, 
>o  I have  no  reason  to  assert  that  he  may  not  have  received  the  idea  direct 
What  is  remarkable  m anv  case,  is  that  this  formulation  ol  spiral  development 
did  not  hgutr  in  am  Marxist  text  that  Morris  could  have  read  in  I88S  Ihcrc 
is  a reference  to  it  in  .v>,  ,.;/ion*  / topum  anti  S<  irntifu'.  and  a French  translation  by 
Paul  Laforgue  (the  first  to  l>c  published  of  this  fragment  of  Anu-Diihnn$)  did 
appear  in  18*0.  but  it  was  only  a brief  reference,  and  not  very  explicit  to  a non- 
r\|vn  reader }*  Vhis  pamphlet  c ertainly  contained  a useful  critique  of 
Hegelian  dialectic  s,  expressed  in  quite  simple  terms  and  not  explw  itlv  defining 
any  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  dialectical  materialism.  I he  theory  »* 
only  to  hr  found,  formulated  briefly  and  c learly,  in  Ihahxti \ t e/.Wior.  at  which 
I U v\ ,i s working.  without  ever  irfrmng  to  tt,  whu  h hr  did  not  have  nine  to 
htmh  And  which  did  not  appear  in  print  until  0?V  v It  needed  the  genius  of 
Leum  lor  the  formulation  to  br  rediscovered  and  developed  hv  him  in  his 
theory  ofknowlrgr.  \s  fm  Morns,  hr  couid  on  I \ have  acquired  it  by  hearing 
it  spoken  b\  Bax  or  by  Engels  himself 

I do  not  think  anyone  will  contradict  rnr  when  I s.u  that  the  spread  of  any 
real  appreciation  of  dialectical  materialism  is  relatively  recent,  and  if  is  im 
mrnvrtv  to  flu  port's  credit  that  hr  .whircrd  it  m the  eighties  None  of  his 
tonuades  m the  snuggle  appeals  to  have  ieac  href  flux  theoretical  level  other 
|h.m  Has  and  tn  hi*  rase  a reading  ,*t  what  hr  wrote  tempts  one  to  think  thot 
•!  U*;h  ,um  vrh“ lr  *,M|  nuide  »m  personal  use  of  this  mol  ot  thought 

M-  dominating  tendency  is  uninspired  mechanism  One  striking  thing  o the 
my  romihrr  of  i nut  * wl»o  have  appm  tatrd  the  dfole*  «|<  a|  qualm  of  Morris's 
!h,nkm*  ruts  , the  .mqurm  of  them  have  IktH  rnhei  ani.  S|,,(Mtjo|  ,lmph 
muoiam  about  Marxism  1 hr  tone  seems  t,»  have  been  xrt  by  Hem  ml  M,  m 
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the  dialectic,  though  it  may  have  been  a convenient  instrument  nf 
thought  a hundred  years  ago  for  a German  university  student  soaked  in 
Hegelianism,  can  now  only  make  Communist  thinking  difficult  and  un- 
congenial Morris  put  all  that  aside  instinctively  as  the  intellectual  trifl- 
ing it  actually  is."  ~*4 

The  same  knell  tolls  in  most  studies  devoted  to  Morris.  To  content  myself 
with  one  typical  example,  Victor  Dupont  alleges  that  “his  attempt  at  intellec- 
tual discipline  and  total  acceptance  of  the  Marxist  texts  was  burdensome 
for  him  He  seems  ill  at  ease,  he  struggles,  contradicts  himself,  and  on  oc- 
casion frees  himself  by  a sort  of  outburst  of  his  own,  precisely  d pmpos  of  dialec- 
tical materialism".  It  is  true  that,  according  to  Victor  Dupont,  dialectics  is 
defined  by  “the  triad  thesis-antithesis-synthesis"'  So  it  is  scarcely 
surprising  that  he  had  difficulty  in  detecting  the  Marxist  in  Morris,  llicrc  is 
more  interest  in  the  criticisms  coming  from  the  other  direction,  notablv  that 
made  by  K V Thompson,  the  poet’s  most  eminent  interpreter,  of  not  having 
“emphasized  sufficiently  the  ideological  r61e  of  art,  its  active  agency  in  changing 
human  beings  and  society  as  a whole".  W hile,  he  adds,  “this  dialectical  un- 
derstanding of  change,  growth  and  decay  was  ever-present  in  his  writing,  hr 
saw  man’s  economic  and  social  development  always  as  the  master-process, 
and  tended  to  suggest  that  the  arts  were  passively  dependent  uj>on  social 
change ^ litis  reproach  seems  to  me  to  call  for  two  observations,  one 
theoretical,  the  other  factual.  In  his  well-know  n letter  to  Joseph  Bloc  h,  Lngcls 
clearly  indicates  t hat  superstructures  “also  exercise  their  influence  upon  the 
course  of  the  historical  struggles  and  in  many  cases  preponderate  in  deter- 
mining their  form".  But  he  also  recalled  that,  “according  to  the  materialist 
conception  of  history,  the  ultimately  determining  element  in  history  is  the 
production  and  reproduction  of  real  life".  **  This  is  exactly  Morris's  position 
While  it  is  true  that  he  has  a tendency  to  be  mechanistic  about  religion  and  not 
recognise  its  active  rcMe,  that  is  not  true  where  art  is  concerned  We  have 
observed  how  he  regarded  it,  particularly  in  its  utopian  form,  as  a mobilising 
factor  m the  c lass  struggle. 

l et  us  call  .t  halt  to  this  apparent  digression,  and  come  back  to  the  point 
where  we  left  Morris’s  approach.  Note  C of  the  Manifesto  of  the  League  does 
not  express  a neophyte’s  complacent  acceptance  of  ideas  conveyed  by  Bax  On 
the  contrary,  it  seems  that  the  theory  of  the  spiral  was  .1  real  revelation  lor  him 
that  slowly  determined  the  whole  direction  of  his  thinking  We  find  proo!  of  it 
m tin*  outstanding  passagr  from  a lecture  delivered  lour  years  latri 

“Past  times  are  we  reactionists,  then,  anchored  in  the  dead  past 
Indeed  1 should  hope  not,  nor  can  l altogether  tell  you  how  much  of  the 
past  is  reallv  dead.  I see  about  me  now  evidences  c«t  idea*  rr<  urring 
whic  h have  tong  been  superseded  I hr  world  runs  aftn  some  object  ot 
desire,  strives  strenuously  lor  it.  gains  it,  and  apparently  casts  it  aside, 
like'  a kitten  playing  with  a ball,  you  xav  No,  not  quite  I he  gam  gam- 
ed, and  something  else  has  to  be  pursued,  often  something  win*  h ome 
seemed  to  Ik*  gained  and  was  let  alone  for  a while  Yet  the  woild  has  not 
gone  hat  k , for  that  old  object  of  cJrsite  was  only  gamed  in  the  past  as  tai 
is  1 |»r  eti curmtaiues  of  the  day  would  allow  it  to  b<  gained  then  V 1 
i onsecjuefH e the  gain  was  imperfect,  «hr  times  are  on*  changed,  and 
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alio*  us  10  carry  on  that  old  gam  a step  forward  to  perfection:  the  word 
has  not  really  gone  back  on  its  footsteps,  though  to  some  it  has  seemed  ,0 
do  so.  Did  the  world  go  back,  for  instance,  when  the  remnants  of  the  a*, 
cient  civilisations  were  overwhelmed  by  the  barbarism  which  was  the 
foundation  of  modern  Europe :j  We  can  all  see  that  it  did  not  Did  it  *■ 
back  when  the  logical  and  orderly  system  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  toeivt 
ptace  to  the  confusion  of  incipient  commercialism  in  the  sixteenth  ccn- 
tury  ? Again,  ugly  and  disastrous  as  the  change  seems  on  the  surface.  1 
yet  think  it  was  not  a retrogression  into  prehistoric  anarchy,  but  a step- 
upward  along  the  spiral,  w hich,  and  not  the  straight  line,  is,  as  my  friend 
Bax  puts  it.  the  true  line  of  progress. 

So  that  if  in  the  future  that  shall  immediately  follow  on  this  present  wr 
mav  have  to  recur  to  ideas  that  to-day  seem  to  belong  to  the  past  onlv 
that  will  not  be  really  a retracing  of  our  steps,  but  rather  a carry  ing  on  of 
progress  from  a point  where  we  abandoned  it  a while  ago.  On  that  side  of 
things,  the  side  of  art,  we  have  not  progressed;  we  have  disappointed  the 
hopes  of  the  period  just  before  the  time  of  abandonment;  have  those 
hopes  really  perished,  or  have  they  merely  lain  dormant,  abiding  the 
time  when  we,  or  our  sons,  or  our  sons  sons,  should  quicken  them  once 

■%>  »Z*K 

more? 

Any  comment  would  be  superfluous.  Morris  excels  at  stating  clearly  what 
others  oddly  attempt  to  confuse.  Bearing  in  mind  the  poet  s modesty,  wrean 
take  it  as  certain  that,  despite  Bax’s  invaluable  service  in  the  transmission  of 
ideas,  it  was  better  for  them  to  be  expressed  by  someone  possessing  a lc^  wool- 
ly mind  than  his.  From  Morris's  pen,  after  all,  they  take  on  a personal,  con- 
crete form,  they  provide  the  final  solution  to  his  own  problems  as  utopisi  and 
artist,  the  theoretical  expression  of  long-matured  aesthetic  thinking 

From  the  time  of  his  first  public  lecture  in  18 77,  the  question  of  artistic  crea- 
tion occupied  his  attention,  and  it  is  striking  to  see  how  utopian  considerations 
already  filled  his  thinking  “1  do  not  think  that  any  man/’  he  said,  “hut  one  of 
the  highest  genius  could  do  anything  in  these  days  without  much  study  ol  an- 
cient art,  and  even  he  would  be  much  hindered  if  he  la<  ked  it  But  it  was  b> 
no  means  a question  of  imitating  or  reproducing  that  art  the  alternatives  wrrr 
“to  have  either  no  art  at  all,  or  an  art  which  we  have  made  our  own”.  And  that 
should  not  be  the  end  of  our  concern,  l hc  present  era  was  not  propitious  lot 
the  development  of  art;  it  was  also  necessary  “to  keep  alive  some  tradition, 
some  memory  of  the  past,  so  that  the  new  life  when  it  conics  may  not  waytr 
irsrlf  more  than  enough  in  fashioning  wholly  new  forms  lor  its  new  spirit’ 

And  three  years  later  he  repeated  that  we  have  “to  guard  traditions  o!  time 
past  that  we  may  not  one  day  have  to  begin  anew  from  the  beginning  with 
none  to  teach  us”.  ** 

During  this  first  period  he  clung  to  tradition  and,  at  the  same  time,  feared  it, 
it  should  not  affect  the  artist  of  today  more  than  “is  natural  for  one  who  prat- 
rises  an  art  which  is  alive,  growing,  and  looking  toward  the  future  ' He  still 
feared  that  his  meaning  would  be  misinterpreted  as  an  invitation  to  dull  muta- 
tion. Burne-Jones  tells  us  that  all  his  life  “he  hared  the  copying  of  aru  lent  work 
as  unfair  to  the  old  and  stupid  for  the  present , only  good  for  inspuation  nid 
hope”  Morris  recognised  the  difficulty  which  thi*  involved  for  ih<  ;irflM  -j, 
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lakes  a man  of  considerable  originality,”  he  wrote,  “to  deal  with  the  old  ex- 
amples and  get  what  is  good  out  of  them,  without  making  a design  which  lay* 
itself  open  distinctly  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism  *'  In  his  opinion,  that  is 
what  the  Pre-Raphaelites  did  achieve,  “steeped  through  and  through  with  the 
manner  and  ideas  of  the  great  Italian  painters  and  their  forerunners";  for  that 
very  reason  they  were  “able  to  produce  their  beautiful  and,  paradox  as  it  may 
seem,  original  works”. 294  That  demands  a constant  and  ever-new  elaboration 
of  tradition:  “They  must  help  us  to  produce  something  which  has  not  been 
produced  before”,  and  only  in  this  way  will  we  have  “not  mannerists,  hut 
original  artists”.  In  fact,  “every  real  work  of  art,  even  the  humblest,  is 
inimitable”  ’ And  Morris  indefatigably  recommended  young  students  to 
“study  antiquity,  make  your  own  art,  and  do  not  steal  it”. J' 

The  definitive  key  to  the  problem  of  aesthetic  creation  is  a sense  ot  history, 
and  as  early  as  1879  he  was  expressing  hopes  of  “an  architectural  style,  the 
growth  of  its  own  times,  but  connected  with  all  history”.  **  When  he  reached 
maturity  he  had  clarified  his  theoretical  understanding  by  long  pondering  over 
the  mediaeval  inspiration  of  the  art  of  the  future,  and  he  was  able  to  give  final 
form  to  the  problem  that  he  had  been  turning  over  for  years: 

the  style  of  architec  ture  will  have  to  be  historic  in  the  true  sense,  it 
will  not  l>e  able  to  dispense  with  tradition;  it  cannot  begin  at  least 
without  doing  something  quite  different  from  anything  that  has  been 
done  before,  yet  whatever  the  form  of  it  may  be,  the  spirit  of  it  will  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  its  own  time,  not  simulation 
of  needs  and  aspirations  passed  away.  Thus  it  will  remember  the  history 
of  the  jjast,  make  history  in  the  present,  and  teach  history’  in  the 
future”.1" 

Taking  into  account  the  laws  of  history  and  the  conscious  acceptance  oi  the 
most  precious  values  of  the  past,  what  will  be  the  spirit  and  forms  ol  the 
original,  creative  art  of  centuries  yet  to  come?  Morris  avoids  any  dogmatic  or 
detailed  anticipation,  confining  himself  to  laying  clown  a tew  principles  which 
he  mostly  defines  negatively. 

Between  form  and  spirit,  the  determining  lactor  is  spirit.  “I  warn  you 
against  supposing,”  he  says,  “.  . that  you  will  do  any  good  by  attempting  to 
revivify  art  by  dealing  with  its  dead  exterior  I say  it  is  the  arms  oj  art  that  you 
must  serk  rather  than  the  art  itself.""*'  Art,  then,  has  an  important  function 
and  cannot  be  an  idle  pastime.  Once  his  social  conscience  was  aroused.  Morris 
no  longer  allowed  himself  to  regard  it  as  such  “to  write  verse  lor  the  sake  of 
writing  is  a crime  in  a man  of  my  years  and  experience”  His  attitude  was 
the  same  in  the  visual  sphere.  He  rejected  “colour  lor  colour’s  sake*  , mastery 
over  one’s  materials  must  nut  become  a mere  demonstration  of  skill  You 
must  not  make  it  your  slave,  or  presently  you  will  l>e  a slave  also.  You  must 
master  it  so  far  as  to  make  it  express  a meaning  Otherwise,  * you  will  not 
make  a work  of  art,  but  a mere  toy;  you  are  no  longer  an  artist,  but  a juggler 
To  have  a meaning  and  to  make  others  feel  and  understands,  must  ever  lx 
the  aim  and  end  of  our  Western  art  ” Morris  sharply  disso<  iatrd  himself  from 
i hr  aestheticism  which  seemed  to  1 >r  engulfing  his  time  and  denounced  that 
“piece  of  slang  that  does  not  mean  the  harmless  thing  it  seems  to  mean  art 
lor  art’s  sake  M He  had  followed  the  reverberations  of  the  lawsuit  between 
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Kuskin  and  Whistler  in  I*  X «dirr  which  the  Ijtrn  s attitude  had 
In  188S  Ik*  made  an  aggressive  defenc r of  unc  ommiftrd  an  m \m  Uf„UUi  y 

Is.tur  Fhis  krturc,  full  i>f  more  or  lr>s  vcikdjferinmdcrnHnio,^ 

tiucncc  of  Morris,  defined  the  artist,  from  [irehistor i<  times.  .it  ,f  , 
drranxr*  already  irretrievably  cut  off  from  the  mass  of  hi*  Mlo*\, 
owing  them  any  responsibility  Morris  held  aloof  from  personal  fomr.>,r 
bur  the  next  \ear,  in  a Jccturc  that  remained  in  manuscript,  hr  \ct  <*,, 
phraseology  similar  to  Whister**,  the  origins  of  popular  art  and  in  colk.: 
nature  from  the  most  remote  ages.'1’  In  his  typewritten  thou  *r». 
constitutes  an  excellent  critical  introduction  to  a number  of  hitherto  ur, 
published  lectures.  Eugene  Dennis  Le  Mire  very  accurately  pinpoints  the  p<r: 
of  the  lecture  where  Morris  rc/)l ics  directly  to  Whistler.  It  would  U 
consider,  superfluous  to  recapitulate  this  lucid  analysis,  so,  without  duiK,-t  t 
any  further,  I refer  to  the  incident  simply  to  indicate  that  Morris’s  attitude  w.^ 
bound  to  harden,  and  his  later  writings  show  how  it  did.  He  pokes  fun  ai  if. 
fists  who  strive  for  most  of  their  lives  “to  get  hold  of  some  style'  and  who. 
when  they  think  that  they  have  achieved  this,  are  so  intoxicated  with  thr 
means  that  the y forger  the  end  and  discover  that  they  have  nothing  more  torn 
press  than  their  satisfaction  over  the  possession  of  an  imperfect  instrument 
such  people  will  maintain  “that  art  has  no  other  function  but  the  display  a 
clever  executive  qualities,  and  that  one  subject  is  as  good  as  another'  ’ Thu 
“production  of  beauty  for  beauty's  sake  ' can  only  lead  to  “affectation  ar.d 
effeminacy”.  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  future  times,  art  will  again  be,  a>  h 
was  in  thr  great  runes  of  the  past , a vehicle  for  expressing  great  collector 
feelings. 

What  must  at  all  costs  be  jettisoned  is  the  individualist  mentality  born  of  the 
fait \rr-frure  of  the  mcrr  antile  age  “It  was  the  collective  people,  arid  not  a fru 
mirat  ulous  individuals  who  have  produced  all  worthy,  that  in  all  genuine  ar» 
in  the  past  ” In  a sonny  where  the  niajority  of  the  population,  enslaved  by  the 
profit  motive,  leads  a deprived  and  brutalising  existence,  art  can  only  cm? 
sporadically,  in  restricted  circles,  and  “it  i»  only  when  lieduty  produced  In 
man  be#  omrv  rare  that  we  lake  to  dnlymg  its  producers  Su<  h a sirt/aiM* 
as  well  at  being  harmful  to  the  community  that  is  deprived  of  any  part  in  art  u 
not  lo>  so  for  the  artists,  who  a/e  themselves  “ injured  and  thwarted,  ar-d 
deprived  of  due  sympathy  by  the  lark  of  co-operative  ait'  fhr>  #nu»t  le.' 
apart,  as  i hough  they  were  the  “possessor*  of  some  sacred  mystny  ’ and  ihr 
isolation  makes  them  “thy,  over-sensitive  and  narrow,  01  else  iyrinaJ  <o.d 
mo'king  and  m thai  can#  wclbnitth  useless'  ' All  this  main  > In*  worn 
fcvnish  and  dreamy,  nr  (tabbed  and  privet  %e  Art  must  stop  bm ig  a fcnei 
of  superstition  of  OvilirMion  a son  of  magn  growth  of  tntam  morbid 

uttelle*  1 1 It  i*  nut  absolutely  net  essut  y , ‘ ' det  laird  Mot  ns  tot  he  *tudmn 

of  the  \fa<  ( les/ie/d  S<  hoof  of  All  and  S<  ien<  r “you  should  become  great  rum 
then  »*!  u o necessity  for  that  What  you  haw  to  try  to  f>r  u not  g/*.u  hat 
genuine  men.  which  is  both  absolutely  nr<r*%M/y  to  being  g teat  and  absolutely 
i.c<<  at  y m any  <jn<  I he  purl  had  no  illusions  about  ihr  possibility  i,\ 

Untofot mlng  alt  before  (hanging  the  bast*  of  sturdy , however  gc*od  fjJ,,  * in_ 
IrrUinu  and  fM/wever  r fear  o/a  • wind  a irlijiitl  m ait  whu’U  is  founded  on  m 
dividoafism  must  perish  will/  <h'  Individual*  who  have  *ri  ti  g(/tng 
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Nofhmac  aroused  lu>  indignation  jo  n*ud|  *•  «h>  k^iid  winch  fa ’Id*  *•*  »ai 
deprivation  to  be  necessary  lor  the  blossoming  of  genius 

■ ( )i  do  you  think  a*  some  do,  that  it  is  not  dJ  that  .1  hu iuitr  d » i .<  >< « .1 » »• ; 
harmless  people  should  hr  boikd  down  on  1 hr  lor  of  misery  to  in.tk#  our 
Mmdr  glorious  Hrc.it  man.1  I honestly  Irelicvr  that  their  nr  people  who 
tir r fool*  enough  to  think  that  I answer  plainly.  grrat  men  air  nourished 
on  no  sue h soup,  though  pig*  may  l*-,  it  i»  the  happme**  of  thr  people 
that  produce*  the  blossom  of  genius  Hut  even  if  it  werr  *0  | hhould  %.*v 
that  I would  rather  have  a hundred  thousand  happy  person*  than  one 
grniu*  made  up  of  murder  ” 4 

I las  rejection  of  the  cult  of  the  individual  carried  Morris  a long  wav  and  led 
him  10  regard  decorative  art,  which  is  popular  and  co-operative  in  its  concep- 
tion. as  more  important  than  individual  art,  sculpture  or  painting  at  the  easel 
At  present,  we  are  witnessing  the  wasting  of  talent  Many  painters  achieve 
mediocre  results  because  they  “are,  in  fart,  good  decorative  workmen  spoiled 
by  a system  which  compels  them  to  ambitious  individualist  effort,  by  cutting 
off  from  them  any  opportunity  for  co-operation  with  others  of  greater  or  lesser 
capacity  for  the  production  of  popular  art”.  Morris  does  not  reject  what  he 
calls  intellectual  art  ”,  but  he  observes  that  there  has  been  a close  link 
between  the  two  kinds  of  art  during  all  the  periods  when  art  was  healthy 
There  was  not  the  barrier  between  them  whic  h today  makes  the  painter  a 
member  of  a liberal  profession,  a gentleman,  while  the  decorative  artist  is  a 
wage-earner  I he  belittlement  of  the  worker  extends  to  decorative  art.  and 
‘what  is  kit  of  art  is  rallied  to  its  citadel  of  the  highest  intellectual  ait,  and 
stands  at  bav  there  . 10  there  11  wilts  and  “that  higher  art  produced  only  by 
grr.u  brains  and  miraculously  gifted  hands”  will  only  be  able  to  grow  strong 
again  m far  as  there  exists  a popular  art  which  will  infuse  it  with  its  own 
vigo. 11  In  fa<  t Morris  * attitude,  while  not  stric  tly  speaking  contradictory, 
n not  altogether  clear  sometimes  he  tends  to  associate  thr  two  forms  and 
v*. 1 net  in  irs  he  set*  one  against  the  other  His  own  calling  and  his  anti-in- 
dividualist MM  lalitrn  join  forces,  they  appear  to  strengthen  eac  h other  and  lead 
fain  to  take  less  and  less  interest  in  die  noble  arts  There  were  very  tew  pictures 

• >n  1 he  walls  at  Kehi »v  oil  1 louse.  " ( )nce  he  was  no  longer  under  the  inHuerx  e 
of  K<>  <mii.  he  stopper!  going  to  picture  galleries  and  frequently  showed  a 
pfetrr r i u r tor  murals  and  ia|>esiry  According  to  a remark  passed  on  to 
M.e  k.ul  bv  Hume- jours.  Moms  fell  uncomfortable  at  seeing  the  feeling  a 
pi*  lure  (oud  titrated  irt  the  fa»est  and  would  rather  have  it  diffused  »nrr  all 
pari*  of  the  artist  u composition,  it  is  certainly  a characteristic  react  a hi 
Mar  kail  at  utHy  remark*  that  it  is  for  this  same  reason  that  their  are  u>  few 
troly  r?if  idoiablr  fines  in  ail  his  [lOitK  output  " Sm'  Sydney  t ah  kn rH  has 
recorded  in  his  dial u*s  oilier  remarks  of  Morris  > wiifi  the  same  *eme  the 

fdaint aintiig  that  the  only  jHifeM  wc/ik  of  art  was  « fine  budding  finely 
<!»•  o< aie<l  .oaf  « xp#c%sing  los  disregard  for  pirture**  this  wa^  ^twass  a 
matier  for  friendly  dn»ag  mnutoi  briwren  him  and  Hun  a 'Jones,  wlio  during  a 
jiHjtn  *,  in  Italy  « hided  him  for  Urns  mo  inter#  sled  in  and 

f than  in  painting  tu  whu  h Morns,  with  the  »*lf~<kpn  < Aiu/tt  ih*«  was 

• Uai.u  u*ii»iu  tA  him,  irphed  that  I understand  moo  of  pun  than  «/f 

it  »t  Wr  havr  .tt  r«  l>ow  sc  •dptiuf'  m\A  perilling  bod  a p!  At  t o«  the 
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gr^at  public  buildtws  of  the  future  in  his  utopia,  but.  on  The  sub^u  y , 
tonal  art,  he  felt  that  he  must  add 

. the  circumstance*  of  a society  free  from  chrome  war  pubis.  tu. 

poratc  and  private,  cannot  fail  to  affect  this  art  largely  at  ,u 

subjects  and  probably  will  reduce  its  independent  importance  ^ 

The  elimination  of  indiv  idualism  from  an  goes  hand  in  hano  with  the 
people  having  access  to  culture  44 1 do  not  want  art  (or  a few.  anv  rooft  < 
education  for  a few.  or  freedom  for  a few  ” There  is  to  be  an  end  to  sclf-$t\*-; 
elites,  ^rt  will  cease  to  “live  this  poor  thin  life  among  a few  exceptional  rer. 
despising  those  beneath  them  for  an  ignorance  for  which  the^  themselves  vt 
responsible,  for  a brutality  that  they  will  not  struggle  with*’  “ It  will  ceav 
be  a pastime  ‘'practised  by  a few  for  a few.  adding  a little  interest,  a lr.:« 
refinement  to  the  lives  of  those  who  have  come  to  look' upon  intefeciuai  uv 
terest  and  spiritual  refinement  as  their  birthright  4 No  one  will  conru;  the 
fatal  mistake  of  confusing  art  with  luxury*  any  more  What  can  there  be  to 
an  whu  h survives  only  “by  the  action  ...  of  a few  groups  of  speciaiiv  r.ftec 
men  and  thetr  small  circle  of  admirers  amidst  a general  public  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding or  enjoving  their  work’?  125  It  cannot  be  anything  other  than 
“contemptible  and  dishonourable,  a rag  of  luxury  and  folly*'.  “ The  worship 
of  Elites  is  a class  ideology,  quite  foreign  to  any  artistic  ideal:  “those  who  look 
upon  art  as  merely  a handmaid  to  the  luxury  of  rich  and  idle  people,  do  ncx 
understand  what  it  means”  ir 

In  a classless  society,  art  will  recover  its  human  quality  “It  is  this  man! v 
reverence  for  the  life  of  man  past  and  present  and  to  come  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  art.”  * That  is  exactly  why  it  “must  be  shared  by  all’.  The 
example  of  the  Middle  Ages  proves  to  us  that  “the  collective  genius  of  a people 
working  in  free  but  harmonious  co-operation  is  far  more  powerful  for  the 
production  of  architectural  art  than  the  spasmodic  efforts  of  the  greatest  in- 
dividual itenius*  44 What  we  want,”  writes  Morris,  “is  to  extinguish  not  the 
artist,  but  the  artisan,  by  destroying  the  flattery-craving  flunkey  in  the  one 
and  the  brutal  toil-worn  slave  in  the  other,  so  that  they  may  both  be  men  m 
which  case  they  must  be  artists  in  one  way  or  other,  that  is.  they  must  take  an 
interest  in  life.”  ” Access  to  culture  and  art  for  the  whole  people  i*  not  a 
figment  of  the  mind:  all  men  “have  imagination  in  some  measure,  and  also 
have  some  of  the  order  which  guides  it”  and  they  will  find  that  “their  due 
audience  is  the  whole  race  of  man  properly  and  healthily  developed  Not 
only  is  art  for  ail  a possibility,  but  it  will  be  “a  good  thing  which  all  ian  share, 
which  will  elevate  alF’;m  in  times  to  come,  art  will  be  “of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  and  by  the  people'’. 134 

Since  it  will  be  created  by  the  people  and  addressed  to  the  whole  people,  art 
will  use  language  within  the  reach  of  all  Today,  shut  up  in  a sort  of  ghetto, 
“the  artists  are  obliged  to  express  themselves  . . in  a language  not  un- 
dersta nded  of  the  people”.  *'  Some  painters  produce  pictures  “whose  meaning 
we  can  only  guess  at,  and  suppose  that  they  are  intended  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion on  a very  short-sighted  jperson  of  divers  ugly  incidents  seen  through  the 
medium  of  a London  fog”  3 The  art  of  which  Morris  dreams  will  ' be  as  a 
language  that  ail  can  understand”.  M “It  will  not  be  an  esoteric  mystery 
shared  by  a little  band  of  superior  beings;  . . . it  will  be  a pan  of  every  life,  and 
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a hindrance  to  none  * One  ma\  be  tempted  to  wonder  whether  Morris  ha» 
not  simplified  his  conception  to  the  extent  of  visualising  an  ait  which  excludes 
all  boldness,  all  questioning,  all  experimentation;  is  it  not  potentials  a kind  of 
Zhdanov  ism  ? \nd  is  there  not  also  a slight  trace  of  that  working-class 
*no6bcr\  to  which  his  bourgeois  origin  made  him  an  easy  prey*  Such 
questions  naturally  come  to  mind,  but  they  may  well  be  incautious  in  so  far  as 
we  them  in  terms  of  our  own  days  To  answer  them  we  must  recall  the 
state  of  culture  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  remember  that  the  cultural 
separation  between  the  ruling  class  (or  the  enlightened  part  of  it)  and  the  bulk 
of  the  working  population  was  then  practically  complete.  To  bridge  this  gulf, 
even  as  a long-term  objective,  must  have  seemed  to  a utopist  a much  more 
enormous  task  than  it  does  to  us  today,  requiring  a suitable  climate  and 
facilities  for  access  Let  us  do  Morris  the  justice  of  recognising  that,  despite  the 
impetuous  optimism  that  went  with  his  appreciation  of  the  difficulties,  he 
never  leaned  towards  “pro^tar*an  culture’  Finally,  we  must  consider  the  part 
played  bv  temperament  in  visual  creativity,  as  in  poetry  and  political  writing, 
Morris  always  displayed  natural  clarity,  and  a taste  for  simplicity  which  by  no 
means  excluded  artistic  richness  No  doubt  (and  he  made  no  secret  of  it)  his 
utopia  is  cast  in  his  own  image,  w hich  is  the  limitation  of  all  utopias,  but  a per- 
sonality of  his  stature  pushes  back  the  usual  limits  His  faith  in  the  future  is 
even  greater  than  it  appears  at  first  glance;  did  he  not,  perhaps,  reply  to  our 
questions,  which  may  be  unjustified  questions,  when  he  wrote  that,  in  the 
society  of  the  future,  “the  man  of  the  most  refined  occupation,  student,  artist, 
physician,  what  not,  shall  be  able  to  speak  to  him  who  does  the  roughest 
labour  in  a tongue  that  they  both  know,  and  to  find  no  intricacy  of  his  mind 
misunderstood 

Such  is  the  spirit  in  which  Morris  foresaw  the  art  of  the  future.  1 have  sketch- 
ed its  general  characteristics  without  laying  undue  stress  upon  those  which 
have  figured  prominently  in  my  earlier  analysis  and  which  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal themes  of  all  Morris's  work  He  has  defined  them  himself  by  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  deformed  monstrosities  which  he  saw  in  the  art  produced  by  the 
Renaissance  and  by  capitalism.  He  prudently  refuses  to  venture  further  than 
generalisations,  though  he  is  sometimes  more  definite,  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  he  does  give  some  positive  guide-lines.  These  apply  primarily  to  the 
visual  arts  whose  qualities  and  functions  seem  to  him  to  be  as  follows: 

“1st  The  embodiment  in  art  of  some  vision  w hich  has  forced  itself  on 
the  artist's  brain.  2nd  The  creation  of  some  lovely  combination  of  colour 
and  form  3rd  The  setting  forth  of  a faithful  portraiture  of  some 
beautiful,  characteristic,  or  historical  place,  or  of  some  living  person 
worthy  to  be  so  portrayed;  in  either  case  so  as  to  be  easily  recognisable 
by  a careless  observer,  and  yet  to  have  a reserve  of  more  intimate  fac  ts  for 
a careful  one  4th.  Mastery  over  material;  the  production  of  a finished 
and  workmanlike  piece,  as  perfect  in  all  ways  as  the  kind  of  work  admits 
of.  - Or  more  briefly:  1st.  Expression  of  imagination  2nd  Decorative 
beaut\  3rd  Realization  of  Nature.  4th.  Skill  of  execution 

To  some  people  today  such  a definition  of  art  may  seem  limiting  or  even 
retrograde  The  pictorial  realism  demanded  by  Morris  seems  excessive  to  us, 
and  we  cannot  help  feeling  somewhat  embarrassed  when  we  think  of  the 
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Mtdrrtv  altitudes  to  which  H has  led  in  some  socialist  countries  Bv 
rmi*t  rmair.h  not  judge  Morris's  intentions  in  the  light  of  these  do* nr,*  («*., 
lakes  whuh  ibe  poet  would  ctrutnh  have  condemned  On  hit  part  thrre 
a p«r(rci)\  healths  reaction  against  the  theories  at  an  (or  art  s sake,  tor  hr 
<outd  see  its  decadent  bourgeon,  formalistic  and  sterile  nature  On  (hr  0<Vv 
trarv.  he  wanted  art  to  be  mnvtgorated  by  a popular  breath  of  libern 
ssmplKitv  ami  natural  development  What  he  rejected  was  artificiality 

though  a designer  mas  put  all  strangeness  and  surprise  into  hu 
patterns  he  must  not  do  so  at  the  expense  of  beauty  . The  fertile  man. 
he  of  resource,  has  not  to  worn  himself  about  invention  He  need  but 
think  of  beauts  and  simplicity  of  expression,  his  work  will  grow  on  and 
on.  ooc  thing  leading  to  another,  as  it  fares  with  a beautiful  tree 
Whereas  the  laborious  paste-and-scissors  man  goes  hunting  up  and 
down  lor  oddities  sticks  one  on  here  and  another  there,  and  tries  to  con* 
r.cvt  them  with  commonplace,  and  when  it  is  all  done,  the  oddities  arc 
not  more  inventive  than  the  commonplace,  nor  the  commonplace  more 
graceful  than  the  oddities  ” ** 

Neither  commonplaces  nor  contrnances.  hut  a return  to  that  great  collect  ire 
impiniion  whwh  produced  the  masterpieces  of  human  culture 

“All  organic  art.  all  art  that  is  genuinely  growing,  opposed  to 
: iu-torkal.  retrospective,  or  academical  art,  art  which  has  no  real  growth 
»r  it.  has  two  ijuaiitics  in  common,  the  epical  and  the  ornamental. 

Ir  \ • • ' A w utopian  practicality  induced  Morris  to  applv  his 

jwvhfin  theories  w.th  less  stnc  t austerity,  just  as  he  did  in  the  personal  prac- 
tice <*t  his  art  ITie  ornamentation  of  the  pipe  and  tobacco  pouch,  which  so 
much  auomshed  the  visitor,  expressed  a familiar  joy  in  living.  But  this  same 
joy  in  living  inspired  the  great  epic  and  decorative  architectural  achievements 
of  the  communist  age 

\\  ‘..-e  Moms  is  content  with  bold  strokes  to  indicate  the  general  direction  of 
ih.s  art  of  times  to  come,  his  reserve  is  even  greater  when  it  comes  to  its  forms 
One  thing  ak»oe  seems  certain  to  him.  and  that  is  that  this  world  that  is  to  he 
built  will  tx-  splendid  to  find  beauty,  we  have  to  look  backward  and  ahead 
Mmh  more  the  an  of  davs  to  come  “will  outgo  the  art  of  the  past  in  the  degree 
that  life  will  be  more  pleasurable  from  the  absence  of  bygone  violence  and 
tvranriv  ’*  In  what  forms  will  this  beauty  be  displayed?  Is  it  important  to 
know  that  at  present  ’ 

“For  mv  pan  1 believe,  that  if  we  try  to  realize  the  aims  of  art  without 
much  troubling  ourselves  what  the  aspects  of  the  art  itself  shall  hr.  wr 
shall  find  that  we  shall  have  what  we  want  at  last:  whether  it  be  called 
an  or  not,  it  will  at  least  be  life,  and.  after  all.  that  is  what  we  want  ’’  M' 

V>  wr  must  not  hope  to  find  plentiful  pointers  from  Morris’s  pen- 
Nevertheless,  there  is  one  such  which  call*  for  our  attention  as  casting  light 
upon  hi*  tempci  anient.  An,  he  thinks,  will  not  deal  m abstraction  or  pure  in- 
tellectuality. r 

healthy  bodily  conditions,  a sound  and  all  round  development  of  the 
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srn>r$.  joined  to  the  due  social  ethics  which  the  dest ruction  o<  slavery 
vvili  nive  us.  vs  1 11,  1 am  convinced,  as  a matter  of  course  give  us  the  due  art 
and  literature,  whatever  that  due  may  turn  out  to  be.  Only,  it  1 mav 
nrophesv  ever  so  little,  I should  say  that  both  art  and  literature,  and  cs- 
pcnally  art.  will  appeal  to  the  senses  directly,  just  as  the  art  of  the  past 
has  done." 

ITiev  will  be,  he  adds,  “at  on<e  sensuous  and  human"  This  healthy 
sensualism  is  all  the  more  logical  in  his  predictions  because  "the  new  art  will 
come  to  birth  among  the  handicrafts",  '4  that  is  to  say,  in  the  joy  in  work  in  its 
most  everyday  form. 

For  the  rest,  Morris  avoids  any  more  definite  description.  In  Wj  jr  m 
\ when  he  could  not,  of  course,  resist  the  temptation  to  give  visual  reality  to 
his  dream.  One  might  even  say  that  this  has  scrvrd  him  ill,  since  the  average 
reader  is  sure  that  the  costumes  of  the  characters  and  the  architecture  describ- 
ed are  strictly  mediaeval  in  form.  In  fact,  one  is  left  with  this  impression  if  one 
loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  poet  was  not  following  a modrl,  but  the  only 
standard  of  reference  at  his  disposal.  However,  he  did  take  certain  precautions 
and  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  notice  them  sufficient  1>  Admittedly,  the  dresses 
of  the  pretty  girls  who  welcome  the  visitor  to  the  finest  House  are  “somewhat 
between  that  of  the  ancient  classical  costume  and  the  simpler  forms  of  the 
fourteenth-century  garments",  but  Morris  hastens  to  add  that  they  were 
“clearly  not  an  imitation  of  either". 148  In  the  same  way,  the  great  public 
buildings  in  Hammersmith  “embrace  the  best  qualities  of  the  Gothic  of 
northern  Europe  with  those  of  the  Saracenic  and  Byzantine"  styles,  but  he  also 
adds  that  “there  was  no  copying  of  any  one  of  these  styles  ’.  Wl>  Old  Hammond 
is  categorical:  “You  must  not  suppose,"  he  says,  “that  the  new  form  of  art  was 
founded  chiefly  on  the  memory  of  the  art  of  the  past".  Vm  That  is  why  Morns 
watches  himself  whenever  he  can.  The  most  splendid  buildings  in  twen- 
ty-second-century England  are  to  be  found  in  the  City,  but  wc  do  not  visit 
them  and  their  styles  remain  shrouded  in  mystery.  ' 1 In  the  same  way,  the 
beauty  of  the  crockery  and  glassware  in  the  Bloomsbury  dining  hall  is  only 
suggested  by  cautious  adjectives. 

He  shows  the  same  prudence  in  his  lectures,  even  when  hr  cannot  resist 
dreaming  and  supposing: 


"It  may  lead  us  into  new  splendours  and  beauties  of  visible  art 
to  architecture  with  manifold  magnificent  e free  from  the  curious  in- 
completeness and  failings  of  that  which  the  older  times  have  produced 
to  painting,  uniting  to  the  beauty  which  mediaeval  art  attained  the 
realism  which  modern  art  aims  at;  to  sculpture,  uniting  the  beauty  of  the 
( ireek  and  the  expression  of  the  Renaissance  with  some  third  quality  vet 
undiscovered,  so  as  to  give  us  the  images  ol  men  and  women  splendidly 


Such  effusions  are  rare.  Whenever  the  question  arises  in  his  mind,  Morris 
replies  humbly  and  modestly,  with  an  avowal  of  ignorance  ‘Of  the  ,rt  that  h, 
to  tome  who  may  prophesy?”  he  exclaims,  and  negative  replies  lollow  one 
another  throughout  his  works:  “the  new  art  of  whose  form  we  know 
nothing”"4  “some  kind  of  culture  of  which  we  know  nothing  at  present  ; 
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“f>o  on^  can  tell  now  what  form  that  art  will  take'  Its  upsurge  will  r#  y 
too,  lx  furthered  in  a way  which  we  slave*  of  Competition  ( annot  cjouceo 
hy  that  new  life  of  the  Commonwealth”  Morris's  utopia  it charactemc!  r 
an  avoidance  of  any  description  of  future  an  it  seemed  to  him  to  l# 
pointless  and  fraught  with  the  same  danger  of  ridicule  as  a lutunttic (Hr, ! 
tion  of  science  and  technology  It  is  a curious  fact  that  the  impossibility 
prophecy  on  this  very  point  made  him  momentarily  doubt  the  value  o(  ut^ 
itself,  and  contrast  it  with  the  overriding  need  for  immediate  action 


‘ As  to  that  form,  let  us  not  trouble  ourselves  about  it  For  mfact 
considering  the  relation  of  the  modern  world  to  art,  our  business  is  no* 
and  for  long  will  be,  not  so  much  attempting  to  produce  definite  art,  it 
rather  clearing  the  ground  to  give  art  its  opportunity.” 

In  fact,  for  Morris  utopism  w as  only  of  value  within  thp  limits  of  its  militant 
usefulness. 


CHAPTER  ELEVEN 


Man 


During  one  lecture,  while  he  was  reviewing  the  stupendous  changes  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  world  over  the  previous  lour  centuries,  Morris  felt  himself 
possessed  of  a sturdy  optimism: 

‘‘And  when  I think  of  this  it  quickens  my  hope  of  what  may  be:  even  so 
it  will  be  with  us  in  time  to  come;  all  will  have  changed,  and  another  peo- 
ple w ill  be  dwelling  here  in  England,  who,  although  they  may  be  of  our 
blood  and  bear  our  name,  will  wonder  how'  we  lived  in  the  nineteenth 

century.’*1 

Socialism,  in  fact,  will  not  consist  of  a simple  material  modification,  but  a 
profound  mutation:  “Socialism  will  transform  our  lives  and  habits.*'  Morris 
frequently  berated  those  militants  who  were  bogged  down  in  practicalities, 
who.  either  from  fear  of  alienating  an  unsympathetic  public  or  from  a sort  of 
innate  myopia,  refrained  from  indicating  the  sweep  of  that  transformation  It 
must  be  understood,  he  said,  “that  such  a stupendous  change  in  the 
machinery  of  life  as  the  abolition  of  capital  and  wages  must  bring  about  a co- 
responding change  in  ethics  and  habits  of  life;  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
desire  many  things  which  are  now'  the  main  objects  of  desire;  needless  to  guard 
against  many  eventualities  which  we  now  spend  our  lives  in  guarding  against; 
that,  in  short,  we  shall  burn  what  we  once  adored,  and  adore  what  we  once 
burnt 

I*he  radical  upheaval  in  the  relations  of  production  and  the  institutions 
which  will  result  from  this  will  have  human  consequences  that  can  scarcely  be 
imagined  today.  The  new  society  will  be 

a Community  striving  for  the  happiness  of  the  human  race:  each  man 
striving  for  the  happiness  of  the  whole  and  therefore  for  his  own  through 
the  whole  Surely  such  a community  would  develop  the  best  qualities  of 
man,  and  make  such  a world  of  it  as  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  now.  a 
world  in  which  sordid  fear  would  be  unknown  and  in  which  permanent 
injustice  defended  by  authority  would  not  exist  ” 4 

This  fear  and  this  injustice  were  brakes  upon  man's  lree  development  and 
reduced  him  to  a sadly  animal  level.  Marx  wrote  that  “this  social  formation 
constitutes  the  closing  chapter  of  the  prehistoric  stage  of  human  society”,  * 
thus  illuminating  the  internal  contradictions  of  capital  which  will  bnng  about 
its  downfall.  In  Morris’s  last  article,  published  on  1 May  !H%.  when  he  was 
already  seriously  ill,  he  expressed  his  joy  at  the  thought  that  one  day  the 
workers  whom  industrialists  contemptuously  call  “the  hands'*  will  become 
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“MEN’/  and  his  use  of  capitals  expresses  the  basic  orientation  of  his  i.  (r 
fitter  than  any  long  phrases  could  do.  This  is  the  unchanging  preoccup^C* 
which  conditions  the  whole  conception  of  work  as  Morris  sees  it  in  Comniun 
society  mechanical  and  insane  overwork  will  be  replaced  bv  “Intelligent  I , 
rising  gradually  into  Imaginative  work;  which  will  turn  all  ‘operatives  in** 
workmen,  into  artists,  into  men”.  Thanks  to  this  work,  which  will  crraJ 
beauty,  “the  humanizing  influence  which  the  daily  sight  of  beautiful  h<r>. 
diwork  brings  to  bear  upon  people  ' w ill  be  restored/ 

How  many  times  was  the  objection  put  to  Morris  that  communist  sober, 
woidd  never  be  achieved  because  it  demanded  exceptional  virtues  in  the  prop  ? 
composing  it!  Such  doubts  were  even  expressed  by  readers  of 
Morris  did  not  denv  all  validity  to  the  argument,  but  objected  to  its  ideal?- v 
character  and  turned  the  argument  upside  down: 

it  is  quite  true  that  men  must  be  ‘regenerate'  before  they  can  be 
depended  upon  to  carry  out  a communal  state  of  things  successfully  but 
this  ‘regeneration’ cannot  be  accomplished  by  magic,  either  Parliamen- 
tary or  theological,  but  by  the  general  conditions  of  life  nor  can  the 
‘individual  moral  character’  of  men  be  ‘improved'  so  long  as  society  is 
divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  thinks  it  right  to  impose  slavery  on 
their  fellows,  and  the  others  tamely  to  accept  it.  ” 

The  most  striking  thing  about  this  short  paragraph,  published  in  1885.  the 
year  during  which  I believe  contact  between  Morris  and  Engels  to  have  been  at 
its  most  close,  is  not  only  its  thoroughly  Marxist  nature  but  also  its  exact 
resemblance  to  a passage  in  The  German  Ideology  which  did  not  appear  inpnnt 
until  1 93 2f  * Once  again  I do  no  more  than  add  this  coincidence  of  thought  to 
the  others  Morris’s  humanism  and  his  total  rejection  of  any  abstract  concep* 
tion  of  man  is,  in  its  essence,  just  as  thoroughly  Marxist.  No  doubt  he  had  read 
in  The  Cornmuntst  Manifesto  the  refutation  of  “true  communism  whose 
adherents  had  congratulated  themselves  upon  “representing,  not  true  re- 
quirements, but  the  requirements  of  Truth;  not  the  interests  of  the  proletarian 
but  the  interests  of  Human  Nature,  of  Man  in  general,  who  belongs  to  no  ciasv 
has  no  reality,  who  exists  only  in  the  misty  realm  of  philosophic.** 
phantasy. ,HI  This  is  the  only  formulation  existing  in  any  text  published  at 
that  time  which  we  can  be  sure  of  Morris’s  having  read,  and  we  cannot  ktv>v. 
to  what  extent  this  already  somewhat  ancient  polemic  may  really  have  im- 
pressed him.  There  is  no  doubt,  either,  that  Bax  could  have  conveyed  the 
ideas,  for  in  the  theoretical  manual  of  socialism  which  the  two  men  wrote 
together,  there  are  references  to  “platitudes  about  ‘human  nature',  which  jrt 
really  deduced  from  orthodox  theology  and  an  obsolete  view  of  history  ";  and 
the  authors  added  “ Human  nature  is  itself  a growth  of  the  ages , and  is  ever 
and  indefinitely  moulded  by  the  conditions  under  which  it  finds  itself.  ’ * But 
the  book  was  not  published  until  1893,  and  its  phraseology  here  is  more  vague 
than  earlier  writings  by  Morris  Meanwhile  Engels  had  published  Ludaig 
Feuerbach  (in  1886  in  A rue  %eit  and  in  1888  as  a book;  and  in  it  he  tore  to  shreds 
“the  cult  of  abstract  man  which  formed  the  kernel  of  Feuerbach's  new 
religion”  and  which  “had  to  be  replaced  by  the  scienc  e of  real  men  and  of  their 
historical  development.”  In  the  book  form  Engels  added  the  famous  Vw 
on  Feuerbach,  hitherto  unpublished,  the  sixth  of  whic  h gives  a dear  definition  of 
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Marxist  humanism.  M Did  Morris  have  any  direct  or  indirect  knowledge  of 
these  writings  and  the  ideas  they  express?  We  simply  do  not  know,  but  there  is 
evidence  enough  that  this  Marxist  conception  of  man  saturates  his  whole 
thinking  It  is  quite  impossible  to  be  mistaken  about  the  inspiration  behind  old 
Hammond’s  violent  outburst  during  his  conversation  with  the  visitor 

'‘Human  nature!  . . . what  human  nature?  The  human  nature  of 
paupers,  or  the  human  nature  of  wealthy  freemen?  Which?  Come,  tell 
me  that!  ” 15 


As  we  have  studied,  in  earlier  chapters,  the  institutional,  economic  and 
aesthetic  framework  within  which  communist  man  develops,  the  essential 
relationships  between  men  in  the  new  society  have  largely  been  revealed.  I shall 
endeavour  to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition,  but  it  does  seem  necessary  to 
deepen  and  complete  my  analysis  of  the  general  characteristics  of  Morris’s  ex- 
pectations in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  private  life  and  relationships  between  in- 
dividuals. 

The  most  striking  thing  about  personal  relationships  is  the  complete  dis- 
appearance of  antagonism  The  abolition  of  private  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production  and  exchange,  the  final  elimination  of  class  divisions,  general  plen- 
ty progressively  undermining  the  possessive  attachment  even  to  items  of  per- 
sonal consumption,  the  withenng-away  of  the  State,  and  real  equality  making 
all  ambition  and  all  craving  to  dominate  unthinkable,  the  opportunity  for 
everybodv  to  carry  on  all  the  activities  that  satisfy  his  inclinations,  the  absence 
of  any  frustration,  all  these  things  are  factors  reducing  reasons  for 
aggressiveness  to  the  point  of  disappearance.  After  a century  and  a half  of 
history  (or  lack  of  history)  during  the  second  stage  of  socialism,  the  evil  past  of 
bourgeois  society  will  have  been  erased  from  human  consciousness:  “in  those 
days  the  community  will  be  composed  of  men  who  so  thoroughly  realize  Com- 
munism that  there  w ill  be  no  chance  of  any  of  them  attacking  his  neighbour  in 
an>  way.’  l*here  will  no  longer  be  any  struggle  for  life  or  treacherous  and 
hate-filled  competition  at  all  levels  of  society  : “no  man  shall  then  be  glad  of  his 
fellow’s  fall  and  mishap  to  snatch  at  the  work  he  had.  ” There  will  have  been 
an  end  to  the  cult  of  implacable  personal  success:  “our  standards  of  honour 
and  public  estimation,”  says  old  Hammond,  “are  very  different  from  the  old 
ones,  success  in  besting  our  neighbours  is  a road  to  renown  now  closed,  let  us 
hope  for  ever.”  11  A hundred  and  fifty  years  of  a new  way  of  life  have 
completely  changed  consciousness  and  customs,  and  this  way  of  life,  says  the 
old  man,  “has  become  a habit  of  acting  on  the  whole  for  the  best  It  is  easy  for 
us  to  live  without  robbing  each  other  It  would  be  possible  for  us  to  contend 
with  and  rob  each  other,  but  it  would  be  harder  for  us  than  refraining  from 
strife  and  robbery  That  is  in  short  the  foundation  of  our  life  and  our  happi- 
ness ”n  W hat  stands  out  in  such  a dn  laration,  as  in  many  other  passages  in 
Azm  t /ram  \ouhnf,  is  the  complete  substitution  of  the  concept  of  habit  for  the 
concept  ol  morality  The  stage  is  definitely  past  of  elaborating  a “communist 
morality’*,  the  demanding  morality  of  the  militant,  or  of  elaborating  a code  of 
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responsibilities  for  the  first  difficult  slaves  of  socialist  society  K|fh 
contradictory  human  problems  which  harass  modern  thought  |,'  \\  ' 

utopia  in  the  twenty-second  century  there  is  no  longer  any  mor.il 
there  need  for  any.  “Communist  man”  makes  mock  of  the  ahst run**** 
“eternal  man'1.  Old  Hammond,  in  the  speech  from  which  I have  cpjoted'7* 
lines,  speaks  not  only  of  the  wav  of  life,  and  of  habit,  but  even  of 
Morris,  as  a consistent  materialist,  explains  this  transformation  in  hurr- 
relationships  by  that  of  the  very  essence  of  labour,  which  is  henceforth  bZ< 
upon  joy  and  upon  a reciprocity  of  services  in  a society  of  equals 


“Thus  the  market  of  neighbours,  the  interchange  of  mutual  good  y-r. 
v ices,  will  be  established,  and  will  take  the  place  of  the  present  gamble 
market,  and  its  bond-slave  the  modern  factor)'  system  But  the  working 
in  this  fashion,  with  the  unforced  and  instinctive  reciprocity  of  service 
clearly  implies  the  existence  of  something  more  than  a mere  gregarious 
collection  of  workmen.  It  implies  a consciousness  of  the  existence  of  d 
society  of  neighbours,  that  is  of  equals;  of  men  who  do  indeed  expea  to 
be  made  use  of  by  others,  but  only  so  far  as  the  services  they  give  arc 
pleasing  to  themselves;  so  far  as  they  are  services  the  performance  of 
w hich  is  necessary'  to  their  own  well-being  and  happiness 


In  other  words,  joy  in  pleasing  others  is  born  from  the  joy  each  derives  from 
his  own  work.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  fraternal  links  which  give  the  totality  of 
social  relations  its  affective  quality  is  materially  established  For  Morris  it  i> 
not  at  all  a matter  of  self-abnegation,  of  heroism  or  even  perhaps  of  dis- 
interestedness. The  way  of  life  in  the  new  society  is  based  on  a sort  of  altruist  a 
hedonism  and  not  at  all  upon  some  idealistic  imperative  of  any  sort  whatever 
Everyone  feels  an  understanding  respect  for  the  joy  of  his  fellows,  even  when  it 
assumes  extreme  forms  like  the  obsessive  toiling  of  the  “Obstinate  Refuser' 
Once  the  goal  of  communist  society  has  been  reached,  there  is  that  at- 
mosphere of  “unanxious  happiness  and  good  temper’  which  so  mudi 
surprises  the  visitor  during  his  journey  through  London,  but  which  was  notex 
pressed  by  a strained  and  fixed  Hollywood  grin: 

“Some  faces  I saw  that  were  thoughtful,  and  in  these  I noticed  ijirai 
nobility  of  expression,  but  none  that  had  a glimmer  of  unhappiness,  and 
the  greater  part  ^we  came  upon  a good  many  people)  were  frankly  ami 
openly  joyous.”  2 


The  universally  sought,  experienced  and  avowed  enjoyment  of  labour.  th< 
desire  to  realise  and  to  express  oneself  fully  in  this  labour  and,  consequently,  to 
put  everything  into  it,  the  mutual  appreciation  of  the  service  thus  perlornic: 
by  everyone’s  enjoyment,  these  things  have  become  such  basic  and  obviou' 
realities  that  all  sham,  all  false  shame,  all  mock  modesty  have  disappeared 
Dick  has  no  hesitation  over  declaring  that  he  is  “a  pretty  good  mower 
Mistress  Philippa  is  convinced  that  without  her  they  will  never  be  able  to 
complete  successfully  the  stone  garland  which  decorates  the  house  built  by  the 
“Obstinate  Refusers”,  and  they,  through  the  mouth  of  their  foreman,  boast  of 
the  prowess  they'  will  display  at  the  forthcoming  harvest  4 It  is  not  onh 
physical  or  intellect  ualqualitics  that  are  simply  and  openly  referred  to  without 
any  vanity  or  shame,  fhe  visitor  observes  that  it  is  “w  ith  no  blush  or  simper  of 
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U\sr  shame”  that  Ellen  imagines  the  vile  traffic  to  which  ‘my  beauty  and 
cleverness  and  brightness”  might  have  hern  subjected  in  the  nineteenth 

century  ’ 

This  lark  of  all  constraint  gives  an  easy  affability  to  human  relationships, 
and  the  fraternal  bond  which  cannot  be  broken  by  any  dash  of  interests 
creates  a habit  of  friendliness,  spontaneous  courtesy  and  unfailing  considera- 
tion between  individuals  This  is  the  world  John  Ball  cit earned  of,  “set  free 
from  evil-doers  for  friends  to  dwell  in”  24  Dick  is  the  first  representative  of  the 
new  world  whom  the  visitor  meets,  and  he  is  immediately  struck  by  his 
peculiarly  pleasant  and  friendly  look”,  by  his  readiness  to  put  himself  at  his 
disposal  for  information  and  guidance,7"  and  by  his  delicacy  in  shielding  him 
from  any  indiscretion.  His  companions  show  the  same  attitude.  Bob,  for 
example,  whose  ' face  was  not  wanting  in  that  happy  and  friendly  expression 
which  I had  noticed  in  his  friend”. v Without  wanting  to  go  into  rhe  details  of 
all  the  little  incidents  throughout  the  story  which  emphasise  the  simple  and 
kindly  courtesy  of  these  happy  and  relaxed  people,  l simply  remark  that  not 
even  the  grumpy  old  man  (Ellens  father  or  grandfather)  failed  to  receive  his 
guests  with  generous  hospitality  and  feared  upsetting  them  by  his  odd 
remarks  It  has  become  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  and  when  the 
visitor  remarks  upon  Dick's  friendly  welcome,  old  Hammond  replies:  “if  he 
were  not  ‘kind1,  as  you  call  it,  to  a perfect  stranger  he  would  be  thought  a 
strange  person,  and  people  would  be  apt  to  shun  him’*. 12 

• * * 

In  one  of  the  earliest  chapters  of  this  study,  " l tried  to  show  that  in  our  times 
ulopia  iv  a way  of  thinking  that  inevitably  has  bourgeois  roots,  even  if  its  con- 
tent ts  inspired  by  the  class  situation  of  the  proletariat.  I also  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  William  Morris,  however  strong  and  sincere  his  revolutionary 
convictions,  never  repudiated  his  bourgeois  origin  nor  renounced  his  bourgeois 
wav  of  life  it  was  as  a member  of  the  middle  classes  that  he  joined  in  the 
druggies  of  the  working  class,  without  concealing  the  sometimes  painful 
ctrrsses  of  conscience  involved  l also  said  that  lor  him  utopia  represented  an 
attempt  to  resolve  these  stresses.  This  explains  the  solicitude,  shown  in  all  his 
writings  which  he  feels  for  the  fate  of  the  former  middle  classes  in  the  new 
society  Sometimes  aggressively,  sometimes  pleadingly,  he  never  stops  exhor- 
ting them  about  the  coming  adaptation,  preparing  them  for  the  all-embracing 
* regeneration”. 

In  1884,  with  a beginner’s  enthusiasm,  he  immediately  put  the  question 
which  was  near  his  heart  *.  “Can  the  bourgeoisie  be  regenerated.'”  and  his  im- 
petuous reply  was  that  it  was  immediately  possible.  How  ' "By  renouncing  our 
class  and  on  all  occasions  when  antagonism  rises  up  between  the  classes 
casting  in  our  lot  with  the  victims”;  “there  is  no  other  way,”  he  concluded  * 
This  ingenuous  expectation  soon  came  into  collision  with  hard  facts,  and  see- 
ing all  hope  lost,  he  quickly  transferred  it  to  utopia.  Already,  during  the 
preceding  year,  when  exhorted  to  give  up  his  status  of  employer  lor  the  sake  ol 
his  socialist  convictions,  he  declared  that  “we  are  but  minute  links  in  the  im- 
mense chain  of  the  terrible  organization  of  competitive  commerce  . only  the 
complete  unnvetting  of  that  chain  will  really  free  us”  This  revolution  was  to 
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be  "the  freeing  both  of  the  slaves  and  of  their  masters".  * It  was  \ i 
prelude  to  an  era  "when  the  brutality  of  the  poor  and  the  insolence of°thr  % 
shall  hair  been  slain  by  hope  and  pleasure  shared  by  air*.  17  It  ,s  just 
w rote,  that  the  working  class  should  demand  a higher  standard  of  In, r,d^- 
must  not  think  only  of  its  own  advantage,  because  its  aim  is  "the goodoi'ij 
whole  world  and  the  regeneration  of  the  conscience  of  man"  * 

The  abolition  of  social  classes  will  have  the  supreme  end  of  restoring  the  uni- 
ty of  the  human  race,  which  has  been  shattered  ever  since  the  breakdown 
gentile  society,  since  the  time  when  a Thiodoif  could  cry,  in  the  face  of  the  ir- 
vading  Romans  who  brought  military  and  bureaucratic  oppression  “lam of 
the  w hole  earth,  and  all  the  kindreds  of  it,  even  of  the  foeman,  whom  this  day 
the  edges  in  my  hand  shall  smite”. 3*  This  is  the  aim  towards  which  the 
revolution  must  strive,  and  it  is  by  such  a spirit  that  it  must  be  inspired,  for  if 
is  not  revenge  we  want  for  poor  people,  but  happiness;  indeed,  what  revenge 
can  be  taken  for  all  the  thousands  of  years  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poorv’  “’ll 
would  only  satisfy  useless  and  irrational  passions  having  no  connection  with 
the  end  to  be  achieved:  "Men  are  but  creatures  of  circumstances.  If  it  is  no 


crime  to  be  born  poor,  it  is  no  crime  to  be  born  rich  We  aim  at  a State  where 
none  will  be  born  either  rich  or  poor  but  with  the  full  freedom  to  use  such 
capacities  as  they  are  born  with  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  and  each.  After 
the  revolution  nobody  will  dream  of  punishing  the  grotesque  Judge  Nupkins 
for  his  lniauitous  class  sentences;  it  will  be  enough  for  him  to  learn  to  live 
decently*  VVhat  I want,  said  Morris,  is  "there  to  be  no  more  master  and 
slaves,  no  more  gentlemen  and  cads  (as  we  used  to  say  at  the  university).! 
want  us  all  to  be  friends,  and  all  to  be  gentlemen,  working  for  the  common 
good,  sharing  duly  the  common  stock  of  pleasure  and  refinement  He  even 
appeared  to  expect  this  mutual  understanding  at  an  early  stage  because,  in  hts 
revolutionary  predictions  in  News  from  Nowhere , it  is  in  the  horrors  of  civil  war 
that  the  middle  classes  "at  last  learned  something  about  the  reality  of  life,  and 
its  sorrows"  and  that  finally  "the  two  combatants,  the  workman  and  the 
gentleman,  between  them  . . . destroyed  commercialism  4 Ihis  belief  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  short-lived  because  we  find  it  a few  years  later,  ad- 
mittedly in  a more  elaborate  form,  in  the  socialist  handbook:  “In  the  course  of 
that  revolt  this  great  middle  class  will  in  its  turn  be  absorbed  into  the 
proletariat,  w hich  will  form  a new  society  in  which  classes  shall  have  ceased  to 
exist."4'  Clearly,  Morris  showed  singular  optimism  and  had  very  little  idea  of 
ihc  bitter  resistance  of  the  possessing  classes,  of  their  ideological  ascendano 
or  of  the  c apitalist  environment.  His  symbolical  Nupkins,  although  “he  will  be 
trying  some  of  his  old  lawyers  ' tricks  again",  is  regarded  by  the  revolutionaries 
as  no  longer  representing  a threar. 46 

Despite  Morris's  material  and  sentimental  links  with  his  class,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  reason  to  doubt  the  generosity  of  his  feelings  or  to 
reproach  him  with  anythin*  more  than  utopian  impatience  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  young  Engels,  when  he  wrote  The  Condition 
of  the  Working  Class  in  England  in  1845,  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  awav  bv  J 
very  similar  idealism,  which  he  himself  severely  criticised  in  rhe  1892  r! relace 
This  work  he  wrote,  “bears  the  stamp  of  the  youth  of  the  author  " and  he 
clarified  it  further:  » rt,,u  ,,c 
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“Thus  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  dictum  that  Communism  is  not  a 
mere  party  doctrine  of  the  working-class,  but  a theory  compassing  the 
emancipation  of  society  at  large,  including  the  capitalist  class,  from  its 
present  narrow  condition  This  is  true  enough  in  the  abstract,  but  ab- 
solutely useless,  and  sometimes  worse,  in  practice.” 

In  fact,  he  feared  that  badly  understood  assertions  might  lead  some  to 
preach  “socialism  of  all  shades:  Socialism  conscious  and  unconscious, 
Socialism  prosaic  and  poetic,  Socialism  of  the  working-class  and  of  the 
middle-class”.4  Morris  could  certainly  not  be  suspected  of  heterodoxy  of  this 
kind,  although  he  cannot  be  exempted  from  a degree  of  naivety.  And  above  all 
it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  Engels  was  concerned  about  immediate 
practical  effectiveness,  while  accepting  the  truth  of  the  proposition  “in  the 
abstract”.  But  what  was  “abstract”  for  the  socialist  leader  Engels,  could  not 
but  become  concrete  for  Morris  the  utopist,  and  for  him  the  vision  of  the  future 
took  on  immediacy. 

How  was  this  “regeneration”  of  the  bourgeoisie  to  be  brought  about ? By 
work,  made  compulsory  for  all  though  transformed  in  its  essence.  The  former- 
ly privileged,  he  wrote  with  a touch  of  humour,  will  have  to  “yield  with  a good 
grace  to  the  terrible  necessity  of  forming  part  of  a world  in  which  all,  including 
themselves,  will  work  honestly  and  live  easily”. 48  Perhaps  it  will  be  less  hard 
on  those  w'ho  gained  the  right  to  riches  and  idleness  by  their  own  efforts, 
suspect  as  these  may  be:  “then,  Mr.  Self-made  Man,  you  must  turn  to  and 
work  once  more,  an  equal  among  equals.”  4<)  There  is  no  doubt  that  coercion 
w ill  be  needed,  and  in  News  from  Nowhere  Dick  tells  us  that  the  former  idlers 
were  obliged  to  work  because  their  laziness  had  made  both  them  and  their 
children  so  physically  ugly  that  “the  neighbours  couldn't  stand  it.”  The 
only  way  to  be  found  for  Nupkins  to  learn  to  “live  decently”  will  be  to  put  a 
spade  into  his  hands. sl 

Morris  could  not  help  feeling  a certain  compassion  when  he  thought  how 
defenceless  and  impotent  those  people  will  feel,  not  being  used  to  making  any 
real  effort;  so  he  urged  understanding  and  patience:  “nor  as  individuals  have 
thev  any  means  of  earning  their  livelihood,  if  you  take  away  their  pensions 
before  you  have  begun  to  reconstruct  a new  world  in  which  they  would  find  a 
place  like  other  people”.  “ It  will  be  necessary  to  trust  in  man,  and  nothing 
will  be  impossible  in  a world  which  recognises  the  usefulness,  not  only  of  “the 
useful  classes”,  but  also  “the  usefulness  of  all  others  '. % Even  former 
landowners  will  be  “compensated”,  not  by  any  continued  ownership  of  the 
country’s  natural  resources,  but  by  “a  position  in  which  they  will  be  able  to 
exercise  their  capacities  and  earn  themselves  a non-precarious  livelihood 

Their  material  well-being  will  be  assured,  and  after  the  revolution  described 
in  News  from  Nowhere , “even  the  once  rich”  discovered  that  their  conditions  of 
life  were  not  too  bad.ss  When  they  have  understood  the  transformation  that 
socialism  means  for  humanity  and  when  they  have  reflected  upon  the  degrada- 
tion of  their  earlier  life,  will  it  be  possible  for  them  to  feel  the  slightest  regret? 

“I  must  ask  the  rich  and  well-to-do  what  sort  of  a position  it  is  which 
they  are  so  anxious  to  preserve  at  any  cost?  And  if,  after  all,  it  will  be 
such  a terrible  loss  to  them  to  give  .t  up ? 
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h is  doubtful  whether  their  wealth  has  brought  them  true  happiness 
they  will  learn  “that  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  a system  which  wit 
destroy  poverty  as  well  as  riches There  will  be  great  compensations  fo! 
them  “I  hold  that  the  abolition  of  classes,"  Morris  declared  to  a journals 
“would  tend  to  the  general  elevation  of  all  society;  would  be  for  the  good  of  thf 
upper  as  well  as  the  lower."  * What  has  fortune  given  them,  in  fact,  apart 
from  the  power  to  oppress?  Will  there  not  be  great  joy  in  realising  that  so  evil  a 
power  has  been  removed? 

I he  rich  man  will  have  lost  riches,  i.e.,  dominion  over  others,  and 
find  that  he  is  happy.”  ^ 

This  joy  will  be  in  addition  to  all  the  others  that  man  will  find  in  the  world 
transformed.  “We  don't  want,"  declared  Morris,  “to  ruin  and  render  unhappy 
a group  amongst  this  class  . . . : what  we  want  is  that  the  rich,  who  as  things  go 
now  are  not  necessarily  happy,  should  melt  into  the  great  community  of  labour 
and  take  their  fair  chance  of  happiness  which  Socialism  would  ensure  to 
everyone:  could  they  possibly  complain  of  this  as  an  injustice?’  They  would 
have  nothing  worse  to  fear  than  “the  inevitable  and  by  no  means  hard  late  of 
their  forming  a part,  on  terms  of  absolute  equality,  of  a happy  and  mutually 
helpful  community.”  M) 

Morris's  prolonged  thinking  about  the  problems  of  his  own  class  in  utopia 
no  doubt  helped  him  to  define  better  the  human  climate  in  the  new  society  he 
advocated  All  the  same,  one  cannot  help  noticing  that  his  usual  enthusiastic, 
joyful,  relaxed  approach  is  much  less  so  when  he  encounters  these  problems 
One  feels  that  he  is  grappling  with  obstinate  realities,  and  the  tone  is 
apologetic. 
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On  the  other  hand,  is  it  necessary  to  go  back  to  Morris’s  bourgeois  origins 
when  he  declares  that  the  aim  of  communism  will  be  the  full  development  and 
the  liberty  of  the  individual?  I feel  that  this  temptation  should  be  resisted 
Before  studying  the  ideas  he  expressed  on  this  subject,  and  in  order  to  under- 
stand their  exact  significance,  let  us  recall  a few  facts.  May  Morris  tells  us, 
among  the  memories  which  are  scattered  through  her  invaluable  edition  of 
many  of  her  father’s  unpublished  works,  that  he  often  declared  that  “he  would 
no  more  accept  the  tyranny  of  a Collectivism  that  would  crush  individuality 
than  he  would  accept  the  tyranny  of  Capitalism.'  61  We  cannot  help  feeling 
some  degree  of  mistrust  over  this  formulation.  May  s two  volumes  were 
published  in  1936,  at  a time  when  she  was  steeped  in  Fabian  and  Labour 
ideology,  and  quite  susceptible  to  anti-soviet  propaganda.  The  style  of  this 
phrase  seems  to  me  to  express  her  personal  inclinations  much  more  than  her 
father's  thoughts  Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  it  is  not  only  possible  bui 
even  very  probable  that  Morns  made  remarks  very  similar  to  those  his 
daughter  relates,  but  his  thinking,  as  revealed  by  careful  study,  is 
demonstrably  not  consistent  with  May  s tendentious  simplification  Even 
without  lingering  over  her  own  standpoint,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  her 
theoretical  education  was  in  no  way  comparable  to  Morris's.  Her  ignorance  of 
Marxism  appears  to  have  been  complete  and.  in  particular.  ,t  is  obvious  that 
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,he  Marxist  and  Morrisian  conception  of  two  statues  remained  completely 
foreign  to  her:  in  her  commentaries,  Morris’s  socialism  is  usually  translated 
into  language  that  is  sentimental,  idealistic  or  .even  mystical.  Once  again,  it  is 
essential  to  have  in  mind  the  theory  of  two  stages,  which  explicitly  underlies  the 
whole  of  the  writer’s  utopian  thinking,  in  order  to  understand  and  restore  the 
exact  meaning  to  remarks  he  may  have  made.  The  first  stage,  following  the 
seizure  of  power  and  lasting  some  time  (according  to  his  estimate,  half  a cen- 
tury) is  an  inevitable  transitional  stage,  implying  the  existence  of  a State 
organisation  to  which  he  does  not  refuse  the  necessary  coercive  instruments 
But  while  he  regards  it  as  inevitable  within  the  perspective  of  achieving  a socie- 
ty that  is  ultimately  communist,  he  feels  no  pleasure  over  it.  State  socialism  is 
an  unavoidable  transition,  but  he  accepts  it  with  resignation  and  apprehen- 
sion. So,  in  some  verbal  outbursts,  he  may  well  have  feared,  and  condemned  in 
advance,  some  excesses,  a certain  trampling  upon  the  individual,  a certain 
possibility  of  diverting  the  State  apparatus  from  its  true  function.  In  fact,  in  all 
his  work  he  avoided  excessive  pessimism  on  this  point,  expressing  a fear  rather 
of  some  decline  in  material  comfort  during  this  first  period,  which  he 
deliberately  chose  to  put  it  into  parentheses  so  as  to  be  able  to  describe  with 
fervour  and  passion  the  communist  society  of  the  second  stage.  We  can  rest 
assured  that  there  was  no  confusion  on  the  subject  in  Morris’s  mind. 

Another  point  that  must  be  recalled,  and  one  which  1 feel  1 have  fully  es- 
tablished, is  that  Morris’s  conception  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  had 
nothing  in  common  with  anarchism.  Nor  had  it  anything  in  common  with 
bourgeois  liberalism,  as  is  proved  by  Morris's  criticism  of  the  illusion  of 
freedom  under  capitalism.  Nor  had  it  anything  in  common,  obviously  w ith  its 
counterpart  laisser-fatre  individualism,  against  which  he  waged  ceaseless  and 
open  war  The  monstrous,  inhuman,  anarchistic  free  competition  of  the 
present  order  cannot  promote  the  harmonious  development  of  the  personality: 

individualism  suppresses  individuality”  in  the  same  way  as  nationalism 
crushes  all  that  is  genuinely  national.6  Morris,  faithful  to  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  The  Communist  Manifesto,  believes  that  full  personal  development  will 
only  be  possible  when,  in  the  words  of  Marx  and  Engels,  there  arises  “an 
association,  in  which  the  free  development  of  each  is  the  condition  for  the  free 
development  of  all.”  64  Engels  said,  similarly,  that  “society  cannot  itself  be  free 
unless  every  individual  is  free”,65  and  Morris,  in  his  turn,  believed  that 
communism  “brings  about  the  habit  of  making  no  distinction  between  the 
common  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  the  individual.”  66 

That  is  the  red  thread  which  runs  through  Morris’s  vision  of  the  future  “my 
ideal  of  the  Society  of  the  future  is  first  of  all  the  freedom  and  cultivation  of  the 
individual  will,  which  civilization  ignores,  or  even  denies  the  existence  of.” 
The  determining  factor  in  this  liberation  will  be  the  transformation  in  the 
nature  of  work:  “the  crushing  weight  of  this  pleasureless  labour  laid  with  such 
cruel  indifference  on  our  lives  by  the  present  anarchy  is  what  individuality  is 

languishing  under;  from  Socialism  it  has  nothing  to  fear,  but  all  to  gain  

Individuals  will  cease  to  be  just  machines  for  manufacture  and  the  earning  of 
money. 

“Individuality  of  character  is  the  real  child  of  communal  production, 
it  is  the  reckless  scramble  for  individual  gain  which  reduces  all  character 
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to  a level  by  giving  it  one  object  in  life,  an  object  sordid  in  it*if  m 
which  all  other  objects  and  aspirations,  however  noble  must  h<  r7' 
be  subsidiary.”  69 

‘ Nor  indeed,  can  that  order  be  called  Society  which  is  not  upheld  for 
benefit  of  every  one  of  its  members.  ” 70  In  the  new  society,  on  the  other  ^ 
*4each  man  is  free  to  exercise  his  special  faculty  to  the  utmost",7'  and  7 
member  of  it  should  have  a chance  of  a happy  life".  2 That  is  why  *hfa' 
and  undomineering  individuality  will  be  fostered  and  not  crushed  • 
Socialism".  ' The  true  value  of  every  individual  will  be  fully  recogni^d 
appreciated,  because  this  appreciation  will  not  be  distorted  b\  aroh; 
criteria: 

"It  will  no  longer  be  the  hierarchical  position,  the  office  of  the  mar, 
that  will  I>e  considered,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  nor  his  property  ns  no* 
but  his  person  ” u 

After  thr  withermg-away  of  the  State  and  all  the  former  kinds  of  corn » 
the  free  operation  of  popular  democracy  cannot  /ail  to  promote,  not  only  it* 
development  of  all  the  qualities  of  the  individual,  but  also  “the  liberty  of  the  in- 
dividual,  which  would  be,  in  fact,  only  limited  by  the  natural  and  ineviubi? 
restrictions  of  individual  will  ini  ident  to  all  societies  whatever 

Only  questions  of  general  concern  will  be  subject  to  majority  decision,  in  a*  • 
cordancr  with  the  usages  and  customs  we  have  already  studied,  but  in 
matters  which  are  merely  personal  which  do  not  affect  the  welfare  of  thr  w, 
munity  - how  a man  shall  dress,  what  he  shall  eat  and  drink,  what  Ik 
write  and  read,  and  so  forth  - there  can  be  no  different  e of  opinion,  and 
everyone  does  as  he  pleases.  ” 

* ♦ ♦ 

J hr  most  striking  example  of  the  exercise  of  this  almost  unlimited  trcrtjf.n  ‘ 
the  individual  appear*  in  the  use  of  housing  So  far  we  have  looked  *'  dr 
general  arrangement  of  urban  and  rural  centres  of  housing,  and  it  rv*> 
remains  for  us  to  take  a look  at  the  way  men  arrange  their  living  within  fhe 
framework 

Morris’s  first  reaction  was  a strong  one,  against  the  unbridled  individsMi 
of  the  Victorian  family,  in  contrast  to  which  he  set  the  virtue*  of  communal  . 
mg,  while  recognising  that  “we  may  differ  pretty  much  according  to 
tendencies  towards  social  life  ” But,  for  his  pa/t,  “ ! can't  fee  why  wr  vlwiha 
think  it  a hardship  to  eat  with  thr  people  we  work  with  .Similarly  «*>  to 
many  things,  such  as  valuable  books,  pictures  and  splendour  of  sufToundnu 
we  dull  find  M better  ro  dub  our  means  together’*  I f e deelair*  tum*elf  to 
"have  beef i sickened  by  the  %topulny  of  the  mean  idiotic  rabbit  warrens  >ha: 
rich  men  build  for  themselves  in  bny$water  and  eltrwherc  nor  do  f dork  I 
am  better  off,"  hr  exclaims,  ,4io  live  in  a vulgar  stuccoed  hoove  jornph 
because  1 < all  it  my  own,  o»  rny  house”  And  that,  he  observes,  “is  my  opinion 
as  a middle-das*  man**.  Hr  doe*  not  know  whether  ihr  working  man  umv 
prefer  “the  possession  of  hit  wren  hrd  Utile  room"  to  thr  amenities  of  Ur*<  ard 
magnificent  < oimnunal  dwellings,  “say  on  washing  day  “ 

ihr  rnlhusiascn  of  his  early  you*  of  militaney  led  Morns  to  Mdvocate  rum 
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• jife  at  every  opportunity.  He  visualised  people  living  "in  airy  rooms 
T fly  dec orated7',  with  their  dwellings  provided  "not  only  with  good  public 
poking  and  cashing  rooms,  but  also  with  beautiful  halls  for  the  common  meal 
Lid  other  purposes,  as  in  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  it 
would  be  a pleasure  merely  to  sit  in".  M In  another  article,  he  imagined  ‘ tall 
blocks,  in  what  might  be  called  vertical  streets,  but  that  need  not  prevent  am- 
ple room  in  each  lodging,  so  as  to  include  such  comforts  of  space,  air.  and 
privacy  as  every  moderately-living  middle-class  family  considers  itself  entitled 
to’  The  persistence  of  this  outlook  is  striking  in  his  first  socialist  writings,  it  is 
only  later  that  the  way  of  life  in  the  new  society  definitely  breaks  away  from 
reference  to  bourgeois  comfort.  Morris  insists  again  upon  the  advantages  of 
communal  laundries  and  kitchens,  and  of  large  communal  rooms  on  the 
highest  floor,  the  main  one  being  reserved  for  meals  and  meetings.  Naturally, 
the  existence  of  these  great  public  rooms  "would  not  interfere  with  the  or- 
dinary private  life  of  each  family  or  individual:  they  would  be  there  for  use,  if 
any  one  wished  to  use  them,  as  they  quite  certainly  would,  for  the  avoidance  of 
waste  and  the  fostering  of  reasonable  pleasure.  ” 7* 

However,  this  apologia  for  communal  life  was  not  long  in  losing  its  per- 
suasive repetition  As  his  conception  of  dispersed  living  took  shape,  and  he  en- 
visaged the  progressive  elimination  of  large  urban  concentrations,  Morris  lost 
his  taste  for  these  "vertical  streets”  among  lofty  communal  buildings  He  had 
too  muc  h respect  for  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  ban  them  totally  from  his 
utopia  but  he  had  no  wish  to  see  them  increase  in  number:  “It  is  understood, 
of  course,  that  anv  association  in  dwelling  in  such  places  would  be  quite  volun- 
,,1fV  although  no  individual  or  group  could  be  allowed  to  engross  an  un- 
dur  .ir riot  A verv  felicitous  expression,  tiring  neither  clear  nor  logical 
'perhaps  **  responsible  for  it),  but  it  expresses  obvious  repugnance. 
Mur  rover,  this  growing  repugnance  has  another  very  characteristic  origin  in 
bis  horror  of  anything  resembling  regimentation  or  recalling  the  forms  of 
bourgeon  philanthropy  Morris  clearly  yearned  for  a return  to  the  simple  life, 
her  of  all  the  superfluous  lumber  of  modern  life. 

b • again,  what  is  simplicity?  Do  you  think  by  chance  that  l mean  a 
row  of  yellow -brick,  blue-slated  houses,  or  a phalangslcre  like  an  im- 
piovr«l  Peabody  lodging-house,  and  the  dinner-bell  ringing  one  into  a 
low  of  white  basins  of  broth  with  a piece  of  bread  cut  nice  and  square  by 
r * h,  with  boiler-made  tea  and  ili-l>oi!ed  rice-pudding  to  follow?  No, 
that  sthe  philanthropist  s ideal,  not  mine.”  #l 

Dus  »%  the  root  of  his  dislike  for  utopias  of  the  Fouricnst  kind,  a dislike 
whi<  h could  only  have  been  intensified  by  reading  Bellamy's  looking  Ba<kuard 
I should  have  thought  you  would  have  lived  more  in  public.”  says  the  visitor 
to  old  Hammond,  and  the  old  man  retorts  hotly 

Phal  angst  cries,  eh*  Well,  we  live  ax  we  like,  and  we  like  to  hvr  as  a 
rule  with  certain  house-mates  that  we  have  got  used  to  Remember, 
again,  that  poverty  it  extinct  and  that  the  Fourier nt  phaUng  Meries  and 
ait  their  kind  as  was  but  natural  at  the  time,  implied  nothing  but  a 
refuge  from  mere  destitution  Such  a way  of  life  a*  that  could  only  have 
been  com  rived  of  by  people  surrounded  by  the  worst  form  of  poverty 
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In  a »ocieiv  of  plenty,  no  cut-and-dried  arrangement  will  be  impo*ed  and 
Morris,  speaking  over  the  heads  of  his  listeners  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
of  the  future,  urges  them  to  exercise  their  imagination  within  then  entire 
freedom  of  choice: 

“ • find  out  what  you  yourselves  find  pleasant,  and  do  it.  You  won  t be 

alone  in  your  desires,  you  will  get  plenty  to  help  you  in  carrying  them 
out,  and  you  will  develop  social  life  in  developing  your  own  special 
tendencies.  ”a1 

Everyone  will  live  as  he  chooses  "There  are  some  people  who  are  lond  of 
crowds,  ” observes  Dick,  adding  that  he  does  not  share  their  liking. 1,4  Scattered 
about  the  countryside  arc  great  houses  where,  "for  the  sake  of  society”, 
foregather  "the  most  studious  men  of  our  time”  to  exchange  knowledge  whik 
they  engage  in  agriculture. H>  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Thames,  there  is  a preference  for  small  isolated  houses  16  But  no  way  of  life  tv 
compulsory,  or  final  "We  live  in  a little  house  now,"  explains  Ellen,  "not 
because  we  have  nothing  grander  to  do  than  working  in  the  fields,  but  because 
we  please,  for  if  we  liked,  we  could  go  and  live  in  a big  house  amongst  pleasant 
companions.  "*  The  usual  way  of  living  is  in  the  family  group  but  even  there 
the  greatest  flexibility  and  freedom  is  the  rule.  Nothing  is  less  like  the  jealously 
shut-in  world  of  the  Victorian  home,  and  old  Hammond’s  remarks  on  this 
point  are  full  of  interest  : 

"But  you  must  understand  therewith,  that  though  separate 
households  arc  the  rule  amongst  us,  and  though  they  differ  in  their 
habits  more  or  less,  yet  no  door  is  shut  to  any  good-tempered  person  who 
is  content  to  live  as  the  other  house-mates  do:  only  of  course  it  would  be 
unreasonable  for  one  man  to  drop  into  a household  and  bid  the  folk  of  it 
to  alter  their  habits  to  please  him,  since  he  can  go  elsewhere  and  live  as 
he  pleases. " K" 

In  this  way  everyone’s  rights  and  preferences  are  protected,  within  * 
framework  of  customs  in  which  human  relationships,  no  longer  disturbed  hv 
any  antagonisms,  have  become  as  relaxed  as  they  are  fraternal  One  might  \>e 
tempted  to  think  that  such  enormous  personal  freedom  would  lead  to  a frvei isi* 
mobility  of  population  But  just  the  opposite  happens.  When  we  examined  ihr 
means  of  transport  as  Morris  imagined  them  in  his  England  in  the  twenty- 
second  century,  we  observed  how  primitive  they  had  remained.  I here  was  no 
craving  for  speed  or  technical  perfection.  What  for > The  mania  lor  speed  and 
escape  which  gnaws  at  our  times  no  longer  has  any  reason  to  exist  Ellen  tells 
the  visitor  that  although  "of  course  people  are  free  to  move  about  ",  in  fact  the\ 
do  not  do  so  a great  deal,  and  she  explains  that,  as  far  as  she  is  concerned 

"I  must  say  that  I don’t  like  moving  about  from  one  home  to  another; 
one  gets  so  pleasantly  used  to  all  the  detail  of  life  about  one;  it  fits  so  har- 
moniously and  happily  into  ones  own  life,  that  beginning  again,  even  in 
a small  way,  is  a kind  of  pain. " 90 

In  the  same  way.  the  visitor  is  surprised  that  old  Hammond  persists  m living 
in  the  dreary  classical  architecture  of  the  British  Museum.  Dick  explains  that 
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-of  course  he  could  live  in  a prettier  house  if  he  liked  he  is  not  obliged  to  live  in 

one  place  any  more  than  anyone  else.  . , 

Should  we  see  this  detail  as  a projection  of  Morris  s own  temperament  ‘ May 
tell*  us  that  he  “was  not  a seasoned  traveller”,  that  he  was  “deeply  rooted  m 
the  home-life*’*2  and  “somewhat  stay-at-home  by  nature”  ' He  wrote 
himself  that  “people  ought  to  live  in  one  place”  ‘M  and  that  he  felt  little 
sympathy  “with  the  moderners  whose  chief  desire  always  seemed  to  be  to  be 
somewhere  where  they  are  not”.  '"  But  when  one  is  dealing  with  a personality 
like  that  of  William  Morris,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  tempera- 
ment and  reason.  A purely  biographical  explanation,  while  it  may  shed  useful 
light,  has  its  limits  and  cannot  entirely  account  for  the  details  of  thought 
processes  that  are  quite  capable  of  setting  natural  idiosyncracies  aside.  One 
would  surely  risk  becoming  involved  in  quite  artificial  subtleties  if  one  tried, 
for  example,  to  resolve  the  obvious  contradiction  between  Morris’s 
carelessness  over  his  toilet  and  appearance  and  the  sartorial  refinement  of  the 
English  in  his  utopia,  or  that  between  the  friendly  courtesy  of  their  wavs  and 
his  own  temper,  which  was  explosive,  choleric  and  frequently  disagreeable.  As 
I read  the  innumerable  studies  which  have  been  made  of  Morris  I constantly 
have  the  feeling  that  the  very  understandable  fascination  of  his  extraordinary 
per>onality  has,  in  fact,  deflected  a number  of  critics  from  assessing  the  quality 
of  his  thought. 

II  the  English  of  the  twenty-second  century  have  little  interest  in  tourism  it  is 
not  onh  because  Morris  had  stay-at-home  tastes;  the  mam  reason  is  that  this 
la<  ct  of  humanity  is  pan  of  the  logic  of  his  utopia.  First,  let  us  follow  his 

criticism  of  their  ancestors: 

I here  is  another  kind  of  makeshift  amusement,  however,  which 
consists  in  going  a railway  journey  to  some  place  and  then  coming  back 
again  1 here  arr  two  things  that  force  persons  into  this  business;  one 
a<ts  upon  rich  people,  the  other  on  poor.  With  the  rich  people  it  is  the 
uneasy  longing  to  be  somewhere  where  you  are  not,  which  drives  people 
m Switzerland  and  the  Rhine  and  Italy  and  Jerusalem  and  the  North 
Eolc,  and  where  not:  and  for  the  most  part  people  go  to  these  places  with 
their  eyes  in  their  pockets,  and  except  that  they  have  satisfied  their  above 
mentioned  craving  for  perpetual  motion  had  much  better  have  stayed  at 
home  With  the  poor  people  of  our  great  cities  and  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts it  is  1 admit  different.  Their  homes  are  so  devoid  of  all  pleasure  of 
the  senses,  that  they  may  well  long  to  have  a look  now  and  again  at  the 
green  fields  and  the  sun  shining  upon  them  or  the  wind  and  the  rain 
sweeping  over  them.  Vet  to  my  mind  to  go  from  a weary  ugly  place  to  a 
beautiful  one,  and  to  have  a look  at  it  and  then  go  back  to  the  weariness 
and  ugliness  is  but  a poor  makeshift  after  all.  1 want  to  see  the  beautd.il 
face  of  the  earth  not  once  a month,  or  once  a week,  but  every  day.  but 
generally.1* 

It  should  lx*  reaped  just  how  fresh  and  penetrating  such  a judgment  was  in 
a century  when  literature  was  saturated  with  the  theme  of  escape  in  utopian 
times  when  men  have  changed  the  face  of  the  world  and  made  it  a place  of 
pleasure  and  beauty,  there  will  be  nothing  to  justify  these  desperate  flights  *> 
Strong  natural  bonds  will  be  formed  between  a man  and  the  place  where  he 
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livm  *u< I work*  That  Ho m not  m the  taut  imply  that  wft  ^ , 
rr*trict  hi*  horizon  and  remain  imfiriioned  within  it,  hut  journey*  I?***' 
tom^thirig  quite  different 

“And  then  now  and  again  you  may  go  from  that  friendly  homr  Wr 
fresh  beautiri  and  wonders  in  other  places  and  to  store  your  rmc 
memories  for  quirt  days,  always  with  the  confidence  that  the  weflknowr 
untiring  beauties  of  your  home  will  welcome  you  hack  to  thr  old  ,in’ 
broken  pleasure.11  97 

How  could  a man  riot  feel  unbreakable  tie?*  with  the  surroundings  hr 
created  with  no  artificial  or  commercial  pressure,  where  the  beauty  of  thif*. 
reflects  the  new  joy  of  his  own  life? 

“This  outward  order  and  beauty  will  be  but  a token  of  fair  and  order  jy 
Iifc,  of  days  made  up  of  unwrarisomr  work,  and  of  leisure  restful  but  not 
vacant  of  a life  in  which  year  by  year  the  land  of  his  fathers  shall  grow 
dearer  and  fairer  to  a man  as  he  gets  to  know  it  better  and  better  though 
his  times  be  cast  in  a place  where  nature  wears  her  everyday  clothes,  no 
queen  but  a thrifty  housewife:  so  that  when  he  goes  into  other  lands 
richer  of  startling  beauty  and  wild  romance,  he  will  fare  not  as  a man 
driven  by  dullness  that  nothing  can  brighten,  by  weariness  that  no 
idleness  can  soothe,  but  as  a pilgrim  who  has  left  his  home  a while  that 
he  may  come  back  stored  with  new  pictures  and  tales  of  the  life  of  other 
men.  A steadfast  home  that  he  shall  never  weary  of 

So,  in  this  new  life  when  man  will  “learn  to  love  the  narrow  spot  that  sur- 
rounds our  daily  life”,  * there  will  be  every  chance  to  live  where  one  plrasrs 
and  go  where  one  will,  but  this  unbounded  liberty  will  create  its  own  limit* by 
virtue  of  itself  being  part  of  an  unbounded  enjoyment  of  the  world 


* » 
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Two  questions  which  could  not  fail  to  have  an  important  plate  in  Morris  s, 
in  any  other,  utopia  are  the.  place  of  women  in  society  and  the  relationship*- 
between  the  sexes.  They  were  matters  to  which  he  frequently  devoted  ><  ;«>!>' 
thought,  but  one  observation  is  important : while  hr  regarded  such  problem* 
deserving  special  attention,  they  were  not  the  essential  problems,  and  this,  no 
doubt,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Morris  seems  to  have  disconcerted  and e'er 
put  off  an  important  sector  of  modern  criticism  that  is  inclined  to  regard  *ex- 
uality  as  the  motive  force  of  all  human  activity.  Another  preliminary  remark  u 
that  writers  about  Morris  have,  in  the  main,  treated  this  aspect  of  his  thinking 
rapidly,  superficially  and  indecisively.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek  one  feel' 
that  they  are  caught  in  traditional  patterns,  and  w hen  they  have  faded  to  find  a 
ready  answer  to  the  question  of  whether  this  writer  is  feminist  or  anti-fcnumM. 
they  have  preferred  to  gloss  it  over.  In  fact,  such  an  approach  is  over-simple, 
and  I think  it  wise  to  avoid  classifications  which  are  not  very  likelv  to  get  us 
anywhere. 


Morns  never  made  any  secret  of  his  hostility  towards  the  movement  for 
femmme  emancipation  which  began  in  the  eighties  to  assert  itself  somewhat 
noisily,  though  wuhout  yet  developing  the  militant  methods  of  the  sullr^et.es 
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J:  \fit  * from  W here  on e finds  a few  sidekic  ks  aimed  at  the^  advanced'  women 
,i  \hr  nineteenth  century,  and  their  male  backers.”  r But  such  hints, 
ir(  rssarily  scanty  in  a narrative  that  is  utopian  and  not  polemical,  need 
amplifying  and  explaining  Hr  was  quite  well  acquainted  with  the  movement 
rV  attar  king  since  he  has  been  claimed  as  a regular  visitor  to  the 
Pankhursts,  though  this  would  seem  rather  surprising  In  general,  his 
opposition  was  provoked  by  the  essentially  bourgeois  and  sometimes  flatly 
reactionary  nature  of  these  feminist  organisations  Marian  Ramelson,  in  the 
valuable  study  published  just  before  her  untimely  death,  underlines  the  fact 
that  thev  never  received  the  affiliation  of  any  working-class  organisation  and 
displayed  a complete  ignorance  and  lack  of  understanding  of  working  women 
This  separation  only  became  worse  during  the  twentieth  century  as  a result  of 
Sylvia  Pankhursfs  splitting  tactics  in  the  East  End  i‘*  In  1885,  the  Primrose 
League,  an  offshoot  of  the  Tory  Party,  had  set  up  its  female  section  (Ladies 
(/rand  Council),  and  Morris,  attacking  the  “Primrose  Ladies’*  wrote  that 
“that  valuable  institution  is  furthering  the  emancipation  of  ladies,  not  of 
women  ” Moreover,  he  found  the  anti-masculinism  which  basically  provid- 
ed the  propaganda  theme  of  such  movements  to  be  ridiculous  and 
laughable  ‘ For  William  Morris,  as  a Marxist,  social  divisions  ran  between 
classes,  not  sexes,  and  while  he  cared  about  the  lot  of  women,  it  was  not 
woman  in  the  abstract  Hie  factory-  worker  was  of  more  interest  to  him  than 
the  great  lady  of  the  Primrose  League,  and  the  more  because  of  the  r61e  to 
which  she  was  condemned  hy  the  mechanism  of  capitalist  exploitation  than  as 
a working- woman  as  such. 

“A  word  ma\  here  be  said  to  the  ‘women’s  rights’  group.  They  are  far 
too  apt  to  put  women  forward  as  competitors  with  men,  and  thereby  injure 
the  cause  of  the  emancipation  of  women  which  every  Socialist  is  bound  to 
further  I hey  are  therefore  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  capitalist  employ- 
ment of  women  for  the  general  cheapening  of  labour  is  founded  on  that 
ven  drj>endencc  of  women  which  they  (and  we)  want  to  get  rid  of. 

I rider  reasonable  conditions  of  society  every  woman  will  be  free  to  earn 
her  own  livelihood,  as  every  man  will  be,  but  for  that  very  reason  there 
will  be  no  competition  between  the  sexes,  and  women  will  neither  get  nor 
Nrrk  employment  in  work  which  men  can  do  better  than  they  can. 

( apttalism  fone\  them  to  accept  such  work  now  - at  starvation  wages; 
just  as  it  forces  males  to  accept  work  which  is  not  fit  for  human  beings 
\s  long  as  men  are  slaves,  women  can  be  no  better.  Let  the  women** 
rights  societies  adopt  that  last  sentence  as  a motto  - and  act  on  it  ” 

Ii  is  quite  likely  that  Morris  had  read  Bebel’s  famous  book  on  H men  and 
S'Miahsm.  Eleanor  Marx  had  reviewed  in  Commonueal  the  English  translation 
made  in  1885  bv  Harriet  B Adams  Walther,  who  reproduced  its  ideas  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  The  Woman  Queitwn  which  she  wrote  with  Edward  Aveling 
Morris's  thinking  followed  the  same  lines.  In  1889  he  attended  the  Pans  Inter- 
national Socialist  Congress,  which  was  to  lead  to  the  establishment  of  the  Se- 
cond International,  and  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  speech  made  there  by 
Clara  Zetkin.  "When  printed/'  he  wrote  in  Commonweal  on  his  return,  “it  will 
be  valuable  as  dearly  establishing  the  difference  in  view  between  the  Socialist 
and  the  Women’*  Right*’  women  ” So  I feel  it  appropriate  to  publish  a 
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rdatmu  to  that  speech  from  the  article  which  F Kitz,  who  had  at. 
ponied  Moms  to  Pans,  wrote  the  following  week  as  a report  of  the  ConileT 

‘•Comrade  Clara  Zetkin,  of  the  Berlin  Women  Workers,  roused  ihr 
Congress  to  enthusiasm  when  she  said  that  the  capitalist  had  destroys 
women's  place  at  home  and  forced  her  into  the  market  as  a producer 
only  to  w iden  her  ideas  and  create  another  enemy  who  would  strive  with 
energy  for  the  overthrow  of  capitalist  domination.  She  said  that  little 
thanks  were  due  to  the  men  for  women's  awakening,  lor  they  have  held 
that  women's  place  was  at  home  as  a domestic  slave.  The  women  would 
never  return  to  that  condition,  but  in  opposition  to  the  middle-das* 
agitation  lor  so-called  Womens  Rights,  which  simply  means  to  put 
women  in  antagonism  to  men  and  use  them  as  competitors  in  the  wage- 
market  against  them,  the  women  Socialists,  disregarding  the  question 
of  hcx  in  economics  would  work  with  men  on  a basis  of  equality  lor  the 
social  revolution.’*  lu 

For  Moms.  then,  the  problem  of  woman  is  a social  as  well  as  a political 
problem  which  cannot  be  divorced  from  other  problems  set  by  the 
revolutionary  >truggle.  That  is  the  sense  of  his  opposition  to  the  feminist  move- 
mrnt  of  his  time,  and  it  is  poinrJess  to  seek  any  other 

Furthermore,  there  is  nothing  to  support  any  supposition  that  he  adopted  d 
superior  attitude  to  women  in  his  personal  life,  and  one  might  even  say  that  all 
indications  are  to  the  contrary.  Wilfred  Scawen  Blunt  makes  an  odd  remark  in 
the  manuscript  memoirs  hr  has  left. 

"He  was  the  only  man  I ever  came  in  contact  with  who  seemed  ab- 
loiuteh  independent  of  sex  considerations.  He  would  talk  in  precisely 
the  same  tone  to  a pretty  woman  as  to  a journeyman  carpenter  - that  is 
to  say,  he  would  be  interested  if  she  had  anything  interesting  to  tell  him, 
but  not  for  a minute  longer.  *’  !l* 

His  correspondence  with  the  women  who  were  dear  to  him  is  still  more 
revealing,  whether  it  be  Georgiana  Burne-Jones,  Aglaia  Coronio  or,  most  of 
ail>  his  ow  n wife  His  letters  to  Jane  are  full  of  consideration.  He  knew  her  dis- 
like of  his  socialist  activities,  but  even  with  her  he  tried  to  be  dear  and  convin- 
cing and  keep  her  informed  about  all  he  was  undertaking  How  often  did  he 
invite  her  to  make  the  decisions  on  important  issues,  and  what  unlimited 
freedom  he  gave  her.  despite  all  the  suffering  involved!  In  the  most  intimate 
matters  of  his  life  there  was  never  any  gap  between  his  behaviour  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  equality  in  which  he  believed,  he  acted  quite  straightforwardly; 
without  any  attempt  to  flout  public  opinion,  and  with  admirable  dignity. 

In  1885  he  declared  to  Bernard  Shaw  "nor  do  I consider  a man  a Socialist 
at  all  who  is  not  prepared  to  admit  the  equality  of  women  '.  MW  but  for  Morris 
that  equality  was  not  the  abstraction  that  it  was  for  bourgeois  liberalism.  It 
could  only  be  achieved  on  the  solid  basis  of  woman  ’s  admission  to  productive 
work  In  a letter  he  wrote  tn  1886  to  his  old  friend  Charles  Faulkner,  which  is 
now  in  the  manuscript  collection  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  he  wrote 

"When  a wife  can  earn  her  living  as  a citizen,  and  the  chiidren  are 
Citizens  with  inalienable  nghts  there  will  be  nothing  to  force  people  into 


|ri»,il  prostitution  or  tempt  them  into  irregular  venal  d°,  which  for  the 
rest  thev  couldn't  have,  as  it  is  simply  a form  of  ordinary  market 

■ ■»  ,*  »»IIO 

ex|»loitanon. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Morris  can  onlv  have  arrived  at  this  conclu- 
sion through  active  theoretical  consideration,  and  to  get  there  he  had  to  over- 
come his  own  class  prejudices.  Three  years  earlier,  in  fact,  when  he  only  just 
discovering  Marxism,  he  was  still  declaring  publicly  that  the  employment  of 
mothers  of  families  in  factories  was  “to  my  mind  a most  abominable 
custom”. m It  is  true  that,  the  following  year,  he  foresaw  “merry  parties  of 
men  and  maids”  at  work  in  the  ideal  factory  of  years  to  come, 1,2  which  marked 
a step  forward  But  in  1885  the  Manifesto  of  the  Socialist  League  is  not  very 
explicit,  and  even  somewhat  ambiguous,  since  it  goes  no  further  than  the 
declaration  that  “women  also  would  share  in  the  certainty  of  livelihwd  which 
would  be  the  lot  of  all”. 1,3  But  a few  months  later,  the  revelation  in  Ihe  Pall 
Mall  (iazftte  of  the  scandal  of  child  prostitution  in  London  gave  an  impulse  to 
his  thinking  and  led  him  to  adopt  an  unequivocal  position.  He  observed  that 
“women’s  wages  are  not  even  subsistence  wages”,  and  have  no  other  purpose 
than  to  “cheapen  labour  for  the  manufacturers”.  And  he  added: 

“There  is  the  closest  of  relations  between  the  prostitution  of  the  body 
in  the  streets  and  of  the  body  in  the  workshops  . . . We  desire  that  all 
should  be  free  to  earn  their  livelihood  - with  that  freedom  will  come  an 
end  of  these  monstrosities  and  true  love  between  man  and  woman 
throughout  society.”  11 

He  was  also  encouraged  in  this  development  by  his  constant  regard  for  the 
barbarian  precedent.  He  loved  to  regale  his  audiences  with  the  customs 
described  in  the  Icelandic  sagas:  “The  position  of  women  was  good  in  this 
society,  the  married  couple  being  pretty  much  on  an  equality."  ns  In  The 
House  of  the  Wolfings  he  praises  the  part  played  by  the  women  in  the  wars  waged 
against  the  invaders  by  the  Germanic  tribes  Hall-sun  organises  the  non-com- 
batants, she  helps  in  the  direction  of  operations,  she  sends  a group  of  the 
bravest  women  out  on  a reconnaissance,  she  leads  the  retreat  and  makes 
Thing-Stead  into  a citadel.  In  The  Roots  of  the  Mountains , the  Bride  “was  a 
woman  fair  and  strong:  not  easily  daunted  amid  perils:  she  was  hardy  and 
handy  and  light-foot:  she  could  swim  as  well  as  any,  and  could  shoot  well  in 
the  bow,  and  wield  sword  and  spear”.’6  We  find  these  same  marks  of 
independence  about  most  of  the  heroines  of  the  romantic  tales  written  by 
Morris  in  his  later  years. 

But  here  one  distinction  is  quite  essential.  For  him,  utopia  was  not  romantic 
fiction.  On  the  contrary,  it  represented  an  attempt  to  lay  down  the  outlines  of 
what  will  one  day  be  reality.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  subject  to  the  laws  of 
historical  development  and  was  located  at  a definite  stage  of  that  development, 
not  that  of  “Socialism  Militant”  but  that  of  “Socialism  Triumphant”.  ,l  The 
condition  of  the  productive  forces  and  production  relationships  will  have  been 
radically  changed.  Humanity,  itself  completely  transformed,  will  no  longer  be 
tied  down  by  the  needs  of  the  struggle  but  will  be  in  full  enjoyment  of  victory, 
and  will  organise  its  own  ways  of  life  as  it  pleases.  What,  before  the  revolution 
and  even  during  its  first  stage,  was  a condition  of  women's  liberation,  will 
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'?**  eo  havr  an  obligatory  nature  in  conditions  of  general  plenty  Hr.  ^ 
therr  wui  be  no  restrictions  on  the  choice  of  occupation,  there  will  no  1^ 1 
cri*e*  to  shake  the  world,  no  artificial  tensions  will  distort  the 
human  inclinations  and  there  will  be  an  equilibrium  conforming  better*  '* 
tendencies  of  nature,  to  which  humanity  will  be  ever  more  dose  ‘ ° * 

Women  will  have  the  same  political  and  social  rights  as  men,  but  that  by 
means  implies  that  they  will  be  forced  into  the  same  way  of  life  and  the 
kind  of  oc  cupation,  which  would  be  an  infringement  of  their  liberty  Thtr-  ^ 
physical  factors  which  must  be  taken  into  account.  “You  must  not  forge 
wrote  Moms  in  a letter  to  Bruce  Glasier,  “that  child-bearing  makes  wonva 
inferior  to  men  since  a certain  time  of  their  lives  they  must  be  dependent  0r 
mm  " And  he  Added  : '‘Of  course  we  must  claim  absolute  equality  of  condor 
between  women  and  men.  as  between  other  groups,  but  it  would  be  poor 
ec  onomy  setting  women  to  do  men  s work  (as  unluckily  they  often  do  now)  or 

M III 

rtiY  ntrsa  . 

In  A rjs  from  \owkrre  he  is  very  explicit  on  the  point.  In  passing,  we  noiuc 
that  the  young  men.  delighting  in  “easy-hard  work”,  who  are  repairing  the 
mad  to  Bloomsbury,  are  surrounded  by  admiring  women,  not  one  of  whorr, 
would  dream  of  joining  them  ’ ' And  talking  of  the  movement  for  feminine 
emancipation  in  the  nineteenth  century',  old  Hammond  declares  ‘that  all  that 
is  a dead  controversy  now.  The  men  have  no  longer  any  opportunity  of  tyran- 
nising over  the  women,  or  the  women  over  the  men;  both  of  which  things  took 
place  in  those  old  times.  The  women  do  what  they  can  do  best,  and  what  thev 
like  best,  and  the  men  are  neither  jealous  of  it  or  injured  by  it  The  visitor  :s 
struck  by  the  pleasure  they  find  in  carrying  out  domestic  tasks  At  the 
Hammersmith  Guest  House,  he  is  surprised  to  see  the  women  serving  the  men 
and  he  asks  the  old  man  whether  “that  seems  a little  like  reaction”  One  can- 
not insist  too  strongly  upon  the  importance  of  such  a question,  which  clear. v 
shows  that  Moms  has  no  wish  to  avoid  the  difficulty  and  wants  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  problem  “Does  it?”  replies  old  Hammond  to  his  guest 
‘"Perhaps  you  think  housekeeping  an  unimportant  occupation,  not  deserving 
of  respect  . . Come,  now,  my  friend,  don  t you  know  that  it  is  a great  pleasure 

to  a clever  woman  to  manage  a house  skilfully,  and  to  do  it  so  that  all  the 
house-mates  about  her  look  pleased,  and  are  grateful  to  her?  And  then,  you 
know,  everyone  likes  to  be  ordered  about  by  a pretty  woman:  why,  it  is  one  of 
the  pleasantest  forms  of  flirtation.”  uo  To  be  ordered  about?  Flirtation J It 
must  be  said  that  these  terms  suggest  a sham  reversal  of  the  real  r6les  and  that 
Moms,  despite  all  his  good  intentions,  and  possibly  unconsciously  and  in- 
voluntarily, did  not  succeed  in  casting  off  old  bourgeois  habits  that  were 
stronger  than  any  acquired  theory. 

All  the  same,  it  would  be  excessive  and  unjust  to  consider,  with  Raymond 
Ruyrt\  that  the  women  in  News  from  Nowhere  “decorate  the  countryside, 
anange  Howcrj  on  thf  tables,  and  introduce  a touch  of  healthy  eroticism  into 

, I**  f°rgm  ,ha‘  ,hc  P"">  «ir,s  Guest  House  are 

not  the  only  female  characters  in  the  story;  and  be  it  noted,  besides  that  their 
attitude  towards  their  guests  is  not  that  of  servants  ai  *11  K . ? ‘ „ 

posite,  that  of  respected  friends  to  whom  one  listens  The  w’  b q ^ P’ 
tied  lo  these  household  tasks.  They  oerform  k Worncn  arc  in  no  wav 

hut  we  observe,  on  our  way  up  the  ».  they  prrler  them. 

P Thames,  that  numbers  of  them  join  in  the 
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*ork  in  the  fields,  and  that  Mistress  Philippa  and  her  daughter,  who  are  both 
sculptors,  seem  to  make  that  their  only  occupation. 

Let  us  notice  something  else  also.  Morris  never  considers  these  household 
tasks  to  be  either  the  prerogative  of  women  or  the  sphere  to  which  they  are 
relegated.  Old  Hammond,  after  declaring  that  they  prefer  to  do  them  because 
they  are  best  at  them,  asserts  that  he  is  himself  an  excellent  cook  ‘ Nor  is  this 
a Hash  in  the  pan.  In  the  rediscovered  text  of  the  lecture  of  1889,  How  Shall  U> 
Live  Then?  there  is  a very  interesting  passage  on  what  Morris  calls  the 
“domestic  arts”,  which  is  to  say  “the  arrangement  of  a house  in  all  its  details, 
marketing,  cleaning,  cooking,  baking  and  so  on;  sewing  with  its  necessary  con- 
comitant of  embroidery  and  so  forth.  Once  more  whoever  was  incapable  of 
taking  interest  and  a share  in  some  parts  of  such  work  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered diseased,  and  the  existence  of  many  such  diseased  persons  would  tend 
to  the  enslavement  of  the  weaker  sex.”  ,2J 

So  Morris’s  view  seems  to  be  just  tendentious,  but  it  is  presented  with  great 
strength  of  conviction.  Despite  the  poet’s  obvious  sincerity,  and  his  cautious 
approach,  there  is  in  News  from  Nowhere  a somewhat  disconcerting  appearance 
of  ambiguity  But  it  is  the  result  of  honest  thought  and  deserves  consideration 
as  such.  In  any  case,  it  could  not  be  taken  out  of  the  context  of  his  utopia.  It  is 
clear  that  the  spread  of  manual  work,  by  restoring  esteem  to  physical  strength, 
will  tend  to  eliminate  women  from  some  productive  processes.  The  extraor- 
dinary development  of  sources  of  power  (mysterious  and  hidden,  but  effective) 
which  underlies  the  uprise  of  handicraft,  contributes,  as  does  the  recovered  joy 
in  creative  effort,  to  producing  the  fear  which  we  have  seen  to  exist  of  there  one 
day  being  a shortage  of  work.  All  these  factors  would  favour  pushing  women 
back  into  family  life.  In  so  far  as  it  might  be  true  that  this  is  their  natural  voca- 
tion, one  cannot  a prion  deny  this  approach  all  validity  It  clearly  involves  all 
the  other  approaches  seen  in  their  historical  development,  and  all  we  can  do  is 
to  take  note  of  it  and  refrain  from  presumptuous  conclusions 

* * * 

This  semi-domestic  aspect  of  the  status  of  women,  thought  Morris,  could  be 
shocking  only  to  those  socialists  who  looked  at  it  from  the  viewpoint  or  in  the 
terms  of  nineteenth-century  bourgeois  society.  In  the  world  he  describes,  it 
would  be  a matter  of  free  choice  and  not  of  obligation.  Abundance  ensures  the 
satisfaction  of  the  needs  of  everybody  , no  material  consideration  any  longer 
forces  any  human  being  into  any  given  occupation.  But  above  all,  the  very 
nature  of  the  social  relationship  has  transformed  individual  consciousness  and 
the  relationships  between  the  sexes  Along  with  private  property,  the  idea  of 
woman  as  a possession  has  disappeared,  ‘‘the  idea  (a  law-made  idea)  of  the 
woman  being  the  property  of  the  man,  whether  he  were  husband,  father, 
brother,  or  what  not”,  4 She  is  no  longer  held  on  a leash,  jealously  watched 
and  repressed,  ‘‘brought  up  in  afTected  ignorance  of  natural  facts,  reared  in  an 
atmosphere  of  mingled  prudery  and  prurience”.  ^ Such  an  education  for  the 
bourgeois  heiress  had  as  its  counterpart  the  presence  of  “poor  girls  in  the 
street,  who  are  doing  what  our  present  society  insists  that  some  women  shall 
do,  that  is,  to  serve  as  a safeguard  for  the  chastity,  or  a veil  for  the  respectabili- 
ty of  their  richer  sisters”  '2'’  Besides,  for  how  many  women  was  not  marriage 
the  outcome  of  cautious  calculation  which  made  it  scarcely  distinguishable 
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from  prostitution?  How  many  among  them  said  to  thermetvcs  Co, 
housekeeper's  life,  so  I shall  sell  my  body  that  I may  be  matron  and  w^  fc 
Ellen  reflects  that,  had  she  lived  m the  nineteenth  century  she  would  hale  W 
•‘wrecked  and  wasted  in  one  way  or  another,  either  by  prrmn 
luxury  ” In  fact,  “as  long  as  women  arc  compelled  to  marry  for  a fodLW* 
real  marriage  is  a rare  exception,  and  prostitution  or  a kind  of  legated  ra- 

thc  role*'  * Only  the  abolition  of  capitalist  tyranny  will  seethe  disap^pear^ 

of  “the  prrsent  system  of  venal  prostitution  which  is  the  meaning  of 
marriage  svstem  on  its  legal  side'  ^ As  the  Manifesto  of  the  Socialist  * 
had  already  proclaimed 

‘Our  rrKxiern  bourgeois  property -marriage,  maintained  as  it  ;$  bi 
il ^ prrsent  necessary  complement,  universal  venal  prostitution.  houM 
give  place  to  kindly  and  human  relations  between  the  sexes 

The  present  institution  of  marriage  is  all  the  less  defensible  in  so  far* a 
attempts  to  be  indissoluble.  It  postulates  the  enduring  feelings  of  the  couple  in 
the  face  of  all  human  experience.  Through  the  painful  years  of  his  married  iu? 
Morris  had  felt  in  his  flesh  and  his  heart  the  full  hypocrisy  of  this  myth  Tu 
poems  of  The  Earthly  ParaJif*  do  not  only  have  an  appearance  of  seremiv  a 
long  thread  of  suppressed  suffering  is  mingled  into  the  fabric  of  the  shining 
tapestry. 

“Love  while  you  may;  if  twain  grow  into  one 
Tis  for  a little  while;  the  time  goes  by, 

No  hatred  'twixt  the  pair  of  friends  doth  lie, 

No  troubles  break  their  hearts  - and  yet,  and  yet  - 
How  could  it  be?  we  strove  not  to  forget; 

Rather  in  vain  to  that  old  time  we  clung, 

Its  hopes  and  wishes  round  our  hearts  we  hung , 

We  played  old  parts . we  used  old  names  - in  vain, 

We  go  our  w^ays,  and  twain  once  more  are  twain. 

Hut  such  estrangement  can  assume  even  sharper  forms,  and  Morris  s social 
and  utopian  thinking  quickly  led  him  to  take  a determined  stand  against  in- 
dissolubility of  marriage  and  against  theological  prejudice  He  did  noi  con- 
sider it  just  that, 

once  2 people  have  committed  themselves  to  one  act  of  copulation 
rhey  are  ro  be  tied  together  through  life  no  matter  how  miserable  it 
makes  them,  their  children , or  their  children's  children.  That  is  a 
superstition  . . under  our  present  circumstances  it  does  not  burden 
men  of  the  world  at  all  since  there  are  plenty  of  who  res  in  the  market  ow- 
ing to  our  system  of  industrial  exploitage  1 think  though  that  it  weighs 
heavily  on  sensitive  people  endowed  with  real  sentiment 

In  a world  freed  from  the  blemishes  of  private  property  and  the  prejudices 
arising  from  it,  “the  couple  would  be  fret"  and  “being  free,  if  unfort urtafely  dis- 
taste arose  between  them  they  should  make  no  pretence  of  its  not  having 
arisen”.4*'  Divorce,  which  was  in  no  way  shocking  in  barbarian  society.’* 
would  not  l>e  so  either  in  the  more  human  society  of  the  luturc 

Thus  a new  development  of  the  family  would  take  place,  on  (he  basis. 
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not  of  i predetermined  lifelong  business  arrangement  to  be  formally  4nd 
nomtnaliv  held  to,  irrespective  of  circumstances,  but  on  mutual  inclina- 
tion and  affection,  an  association  terminable  at  the  will  of  either  party 
. . . Ihere  would  be  no  vestige  of  reprobation  weighing  on  the  dissolution 
of  one  tie  and  the  formation  of  another.  ” ,5? 

Old  Hammond  speaks  a similar  language  in  from  Aowhere 

“If  there  must  be  sundering  betwixt  those  who  meant  never  to  sunder, 
so  it  must  be:  but  there  need  be  no  pretext  of  unity  when  the  reality  of  it 
is  gone  nor  do  we  drive  those  who  well  know  that  they  are  incapable  of  it 
to  profess  an  undying  sentiment  which  they  cannot  really  feel.  ” 

Divorce,  however,  would  be  something  very  different  from  what  it  is  today 
The  ties  between  a couple  can  be  no  more  than  ties  of  pure  affection  Private 
property  having  disappeared,  no  thought  of  interest  can  poison  the  breaking  of 
these  ties.  So  there  are  no  longer  any  civil  courts,  no  more  divorce  suits  with 
their  stinking  mud-slinging,  and  old  Hammond  speaks  of  the  unhappy  past 
with  immense  contempt: 

“1  know  that  there  used  to  be  such  lunatic  affairs  as  divorce  courts. 

But  just  consider;  all  the  cases  that  came  into  them  were  matters  of 
property  quarrels,  and  1 think,  dear  guest.”  said  he.  smiling,  '‘that 
though  you  do  come  from  another  planet,  you  can  see  from  the  mere  out- 
side look  of  our  world  that  quarrels  about  private  property  could  not  go 
on  amongst  us  in  our  days.  ” ,J' 

Various  phrases  in  the  passages  I have  just  quoted  might  lead  to  the  sup- 
position that  Morris  would  have  looked  favourably  upon  the  abolition  of 
marriage  pure  and  simple,  and  the  practice  of  free  unions.  The  question  is 
worth  looking  at,  because  Morris’s  attitude  was,  in  fact,  very  mixed  We  know 
with  what  respect  and  openness  of  mind  he  unreservedly  accepted  the 
irregular  union  between  Eleanor  Marx  and  Edward  Avehng,  and  defended 
them  against  the  hostility  of  Hyndman.  He  possibly  had  them  in  mind  at  the 
founding  of  the  Socialist  League  with  their  support,  when  he  wrote  its 
Manifesto,  from  which  I have  earlier  quoted  a few  lines.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
worth  repeating.  ‘*Our  modern  bourgeois  property-marriage,”  he  wrote, 
‘would  give  place  to  kindly  and  human  relations  between  the  sexes  ’*  One  can- 
not help  being  struck  by  the  brevity  and  lack  of  explicitness  of  this  formulation. 
This  did  not  pass  unremarked.  I was  lucky  enough  to  find,  among  papers  of 
Bernard  Shaw's  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  an  unpublished  letter  to 
him  from  Morris,  and  it  does  not  lack  interest  The  subtle  Irishman  had  sent 
our  poet  an  article  intended  for  Commonweal. 

In  the  article,  Shaw  quoted  the  ambiguous  and  inadequate  remark  in  the 
Manifesto,  and  made  much  bolder  proposals.  Morris,  very  embarrassed, 
replied; 

I don't  quite  know  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  very  clever  paper 
which  you  have  kindly  sent  us:  you  see  there  are  some  things  m it  which 
as  a body  we  could  not  quite  endorse.  We  can  hardly  attack  our  own 
manifesto  for  instance,  also  we  could  not  agree  that  Socialists  ought  to 
leave  the  marriage  question  alone  ...  Of  course  I agree  that  abolishing 
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wrdlm  k while  the  present  economical  slavery  lasts  would  be  futiV 
should  like  thirties  altered  in  ymii  article  which  I am  afraid  would  tak 
the  spirit  out  of  it.  and  it  is  too  Rood  to  spoil.  I think  we  of  the  $ L mint 
before  Ion*  state  our  views  on  wedlock  quite  plainly  and  take  the  eon™, 
quence*.  vs  hich  I admit  are  likely  to  be  serious.  But  I think  we  had  better 
leave  the  subject  alone  till  we  can  pluck  up  heart  to  explain  the  am- 
higuitim  of  our  sentence  in  the  manifesto.  ”,VI 

I (eel  that  the  lesson  to  !>e  learned  from  this  letter  lies  in  its  hesitation  and 
i out  ion  Morris  was  conscious  of  his  political  responsibility  in  the  leaderships 
a socialist  movement  The  problem  of  relationships  between  the  sexes  is  not 
the  basic  problem  from  which  all  the  others  derive.  Now  that  he  had  become  a 
Marxist,  he  was  convinced  that  the  opposite  was  true  He  knew  that  in  his 
days  to  adopt  too  bold  a position  would  indeed  have  led  to  “serious  conse- 
quence^ md  would  prov  ide  welcome  food  for  hostile  propaganda  This  was 
no  idle  supposition,  and  the  opprobrium  heaped  upon  the  Avelings  wasaliv- 
mg  example  of  the  dreadful  power  of  an  aggressively  pharisaic  public  opinion 
He  bv  no  means  denied  the  importance  of  the  problem  and  thought  that 
socialism  had  no  right  to  disregard  it.  But  he  refrained  from  any  hasty  and 
dangerous  declaration  and  wanted  mature  consideration  given  to  the  problem 
tirst  in  inv  case,  it  did  not  arise  urgently,  since  the  abolition  of  marriage  un- 
der the  capitalist  system  would  be  a futile  demand  and  it  w'ould  doubtless  be 
just  as  vain  to  try  to  eliminate  it  in  an  authoritarian  way  even  after  the  revolu- 
tion This  would  explain  (and  Morris’s  letter  to  Shaw  enlightens  us  ad- 
mirably ■ one  of  the  Notes  which  accompany  the  second  edition  of  the 
Manifesto,  published  a few  months  later: 

•‘Under  a Socialistic  system  contracts  between  individuals  would  be 
voluntary'  and  unenforced  by  the  community,  fhis  would  apply  to  the 
marriage  contract  as  well  as  others,  and  it  would  become  a matter  of  sim- 
ple inclination.” 

So  the  ambiguity  pointed  out  by  Shaw  was  removed,  with  Morris  avoiding 
any  foolhardy  wording  at  the  level  of  political  action.  When,  in  1887,  Lane  and 
his  anarchist  splinter  group  published  a manifesto  containing  an  apologia  on 
behalf  of  free  love,  he  w'as  careful  not  to  follow  them  on  that  issue,  although  he 
needed  their  support  ai  the  time  in  the  struggle  against  the  parliamentarian 
section  of  the  1-eague.  41  He  was  in  no  hurry  to  declare  himself,  although  he 
accepted  that  one  cannot  hedge  indefinitely.  “As  regards  the  policy  of  putting 
the  matter  forward,”  he  wrote  to  Faulkner  in  the  important  letter  from  which  I 
have  already  quoted,  “it  is  a ticklish  subject,  but  one  day  or  another  we  must 
fa<  e it".  What  he  wanted  to  avoid  above  all  was  tackling  it  in  a doctrinaire 
or  idealistic  way,  without  making  clear  the  dependence  of  the  superstructure 
upon  the  economic  basis.  He  repeated  in  another  letter,  sent  the  same  year  to 
Bruce  Glasier.  that  this  is  a difficult  question,  but  “when  Socialism  is  complete 
the  nc-w  economics  will  have  transformed  the  family,  and  this  will  clear  up  the 
difficulty  How  will  it  be  resolved?  Even  at  the  level  of  utopian  anticipa- 
tion, Morns  refused  to  be  dogmatic  It  would  be  possible  that  there  would  still 
lie  people  believing  in  the  sanc  tity  of  marriage 

But  if  property  were  abolished  such  a view  would  not  be  very  harm- 


ful;  simply  because  it  could  not  possibly  be  the  general  view;  only  those 

would  hold  it  whom  it  suited,  and  public  opinion  would  leave  people 
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free. 

Ii  is  interesting  to  note  that  Engels  showed  the  same  caution  in  looking 
ahead  in  The  Origin  of  the  Family,  tw'o  years  earlier  He  confined  himself  to 
observing  that  it  will  “suffice  to  bring  about  the  gradual  growth  of  un- 
constrained sexual  intercourse”  and  observing  that  the  people  of  the  socialist 
age  “will  make  this  their  own  practice  and  their  corresponding  public  opinion 
about  the  practice  of  each  individual  - and  that  will  be  the  end  of  it’*. ,4' 

In  writing  Mews  from  Nowhere , Morris  certainly  felt  that  he  had  more  elbow- 
room  to  express  his  opinion  more  openly.  No  doubt  he  was  fully  conscious 
that  he  was  engaged  in  a militant  activity,  but  in  a personal  composition  he  felt 
more  free  from  restraint  and  immediate  responsibility.  Since  he  was  dealing 
with  the  twenty-second  century,  distance  in  time  provided  him  with  some 
latitude.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  venture  too  far.  Clearly  relationships 
between  the  sexes  have  become  very  free.  Ellen  makes  a passing  reference  to 
“two  or  three  young  men  who  have  taken  a special  liking  to  me,  and  all  of 
whom  I cannot  please  at  once”:146  but  the  nature  of  their  relationships  is  still 
left  unclear.  The  attitude  towards  men  of  the  pretty  girls  at  the  Guest  House  is 
“without  the  least  affectation  of  shyness”,14  and  they  exchange  kisses  and 
friendly  caresses  with  them.  Dick  and  Clara  do  not  feel  any  need  to  hide  their 
desires  and  their  love. 148  A more  significant  fact  is  that,  before  the  couple  came 
together  again,  Clara  had  left  Dick  for  another  man  she  thought  she  loved,  and 
when  Hammond  mentioned  the  fact  it  was  without  any  expression  of  blame  4 ' 
Perhaps  one  should  take  special  note  of  the  old  man’s  remarks  when  he  men- 
tions, among  the  horrors  of  the  nineteenth  century  , “certain  lollies  about  the 
‘ruin’  of  women  for  following  their  natural  desires  in  an  illegal  way,  which  of 
course  was  a convention  caused  by  the  laws  of  private  property”. ,Nt 

Morris  would  not  go  any  further.  More,  marriage  itself  appears  not  to  have 
disappeared,  since  Dick  and  Clara  were  married  before  their  separation  and 
old  Hammond  says  they  will  doubtless  get  married  again  ‘ Probable 
marriage  and  divorce  have  become  very  simple  formalities.  But  we  are  not 
altogether  certain  about  this.  Since  Morris  was  opposed  to  all  hypocrisy  and 
convention,  he  would  have  considered  hide-bound,  unpleasing  and  even  in- 
human the  “advanced”  idea  of  what- we  have  come  to  call  “marriage  between 
two  courses”.  “Artificial  bolstering  up  of  natural  human  relationships  is  what 
l object  to,”  he  wrote  in  his  letter  to  Faulkner,  “though  l admit  that  to  make 
some  ceremony  or  adornment  of  them  is  natural  and  human  also  ” A few  lines 
further  on,  speaking  of  the  society  of  the  future,  he  thinks  that  public  opinion 
“would  without  violence  and  in  some  way  that  l cannot  loresee,  take  care  of 
the  decencies;  that  it  would  adorn  the  subject  in  such  a way  as  its  knowledge  ol 
the  great  art  of  living  w'ould  bid  it”.1  * In  the  same  vein,  after  returning  from 
the  impressive  funeral  of  Alfred  Linnell,  a victim  of  the  repression  of  Bloody 
Sunday,  Morris,  though  deeply  moved,  simply  said  Well,  1 like 
ceremony”. ,v*  Obviously  one  must  be  careful  not  to  think  that  the  word 
“ceremony”  implied  the  slightest  formality  to  him  He  simply  lelt  that  deep 
feelings  and  important  acts  in  human  life  deserved  fraternal  consecration. 

If  one  considers  it,  such  a way  of  thinking  is  not  in  the  least  iiu  onseaucniial 
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Morns  was  nnthrr  a bourgeois  individualist  nor  an  asocial  an™v  , 
lives  among  men  He  lives  with  them,  by  them,  and  for  them  andhT  M#' 
for  their  friendship  and  esteem  quite  as  much  as  for  thnr  services  TU,  ^ 
aaly  why.  whether  one  likes  it  or  not,  there  will  always  be  that  publu  0,1?' 
which  Morris  took  into  account  in  his  letter  to  Faulkner.  It  will  certain)  ^ 
longer  lie  expressed  by  “this  universal  hypocrisy  of  modern  soc  iety  which*  I! 
special  c haracteristic”.  4 It  will  be  “a  truly  enlightened  public  opinion  !r«d 
from  mere  theological  views  as  to  chastity”, ,JS  and  there  will  be  an  end.  fo, 
example,  of  the  “shamcM  of  the  unmarried  mother. lH*  But  it  will  iivrvuabK 
continue  to  exist  and  to  make  itself  felt,  although  in  a form  and  spirit  free  of  all 
intolerant,  hypocritic  al  puritanism  Listen  again  to  old  Hammond  talking  to 
the  visitor 


'Don’t  misunderstand  me.  You  did  not  seem  shocked  when  1 told  \ou 
that  there  were  no  law  courts  to  enforce  contracts  of  sentiment  or  pas- 
sion but  so  curiously  are  men  made,  that  perhaps  you  will  be  shocked 
when  l tell  vou  that  there  is  no  code  of  public  opinion  which  takes  the 
place  of  such  courts,  and  w hich  might  be  as  tyrannical  and  unreasonable 
as  thev  were  I do  not  say  that  people  don’t  judge  their  neighbours  con- 
duct, sometimes,  doubtless,  unfairly.  But  I do  say  that  there  is  no  un- 
varving  conventional  set  of  rules  by  which  people  are  judged,  no  bed  of 
Procrustes  to  stretch  or  cramp  their  minds  and  lives;  no  hypocritical  ex- 
communication  which  people  are  forced  to  pronounce,  either  by  uncon- 
sidered habit,  or  by  the  unexpressed  threat  of  lesser  interdict  if  they  are 
lax  in  their  hypocrisy  ' 

What  becomes  of  the  mutual  feelings  of  the  couple,  within  this  social  setting 
w ith  outlines  that  are  both  defined  and  flexible,  and  whose  basic  characteristic 
is  brotherly  respect  for  the  individual?  Whether  sanctioned  by  public 
ceremonial  or  otherwise,  they  are  based  on  an  animal  reality  of  which  nobody 
is  in  the  least  degree  ashamed.  But  man  is  a superior  animal  and  he  would  hr 
degrading  himself  to  the  low  est  level  of  animalism  by  a purely  physical  act  not 
involving  all  his  human  sensibility. 

Copulation  is  worse  than  beastly  unless  it  takes  place  as  the  outcome 
of  natural  desires  and  kindliness  on  both  sides:  so  taking  place  there  is 
even  something  sacred  about  it  in  spite  of  the  grotesquery  of  the  act,  as 
was  well  felt  by  the  early  peoples  in  their  phallic  worship.  But  further 
man  has  not  been  contented  with  leaving  the  matter  there,  mere  animal 
on  one  side,  inexplicably  mysterious  on  the  other;  but  has  adorned  the 
act  variously  as  he  has  done  the  other  grotesque  act  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  in  my  opinion  he  will  always  do  so.  StiJJ  if  he  were  to  leave  off 
doing  so,  1 don't  think  one  ought  to  be  shocked,  there  would  still  remain 
the  detent  animalism  plus  the  human  kindliness.  ” 


No  doubt  the  couple  of  the  future  will  be  released  from  the  hypocritical 
restraints  and  the  false  or  artificial  sentiments  which  it  is  customary  to  parade 
loday,  but  Morris  con.iders  thac  “there  would  still  remain  abundant*  of  mil 
scnf.mrnl  which  man  has  evolved  from  the  mere  animal  arrangement  " '* 
I hat  does  not  imply  that  love  would  become  an  iosip, dly  idyllic  and  peaceful 
business.  w,.h  no  complication  or  .offering.  The  intensity  of  our  cr£?,Jni 
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reactions  will  always  generate  misunderstanding  and  illusions  which  are 
.sometimes  painful  communist  humanity,  Irred  from  so  many  other  artificial 
and  avoidable  cares,  will  accept  inevitable  torment  along  with  the  joy 

“Calf  love,  mistaken  for  a heroism  that  shall  be  life-long,  yet  early 
waning  into  disappointment;  the  inexplicable  desire  that  comes  on  a 
man  of  riper  years  to  be  the  all-in-one  to  some  one  woman,  whose  or- 
dinary human  kindness  and  human  beauty  he  has  idealised  into 
superhuman  perfection,  and  made  the  one  object  of  his  desire,  or  lastly 
the  reasonable  longing  of  a strong  and  thoughtful  man  to  become  the 
most  intimate  friend  of  some  beautiful  and  wise  woman,  the  very'  type  of 
the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  world  which  we  love  so  well,  - as  we  exult  in 
all  the  pleasure  and  exaltation  of  spirit  which  goes  with  these  things,  so 
we  set  ourselves  to  bear  the  sorrow  which  not  unseldom  goes  with  them 
also;  remembering  those  lines  ol  the  ancient  poet  (I  quote  roughly  from 
memory  one  of  the  many  translations  of  the  nineteenth  century  ). 

‘For  this  the  Cods  have  fashioned  mans  grief  and  evil  day 
That  still  for  man  hereafter  might  be  the  tale  and  the  lay.’ 

Well,  well,  ’tis  little  likely  anyhow  that  all  tales  shall  be  lacking,  or  all 

sorrow  cured.” 

And  old  Hammond,  after  making  this  speech  full  of  wisdom  to  the  visitor, 
adds,  “The  folly  which  comes  by  nature,  the  unwisdom  of  the  immature  man, 
or  the  older  man  caught  in  a trap,  we  must  put  up  with  that,  nor  are  we  much 
ashamed  of  it."  Earlier  he  had  said:  “We  do  not  deceive  ourselves,  indeed,  or 
believe  that  we  can  get  rid  of  all  the  trouble  that  besets  the  dealings  between 
the  sexes  We  know  that  we  must  face  the  unhappiness  that  comes  of  man  and 
woman  confusing  the  relations  between  natural  passion,  and  sentiment,  and 
the  friendship  which,  when  things  go  well,  softens  the  awakening  from  passing 
illusions."  The  difference  between  then  and  earlier  times,  which  enables  peo- 
ple to  get  over  such  crises  less  painfully,  when  they  do  happen,  is  in  the 
frankness  of  discussion  and  total  lack  of  hypocrisy:  “At  least  if  we  sufler  from 
the  tyranny  and  fickleness  of  nature  or  our  owti  want  of  experience,  we  neither 
grimace  about  it,  nor  lie",  and  that  is  why,  even  if  love  can  never  be  sheltered 
from  all  torments,  “there  is  not  by  a great  way  as  much  suffering  involved  in 
these  matters  either  to  men  or  to  women  as  there  used  to  be. " ,w 

Morris  certainly  does  not  promise  our  descendents  perfect,  everlasting,  in- 
sipid happiness.  What  he  proposes  is  that  we  shall  be  delivered,  by  our  own 
revolutionary  action,  from  all  ills  that  can  be  cured.  The  resi  will  not  be  so 
bad  'though  we  shall  have  our  troubles  then,  they  will  seem  as  the  troubles  in 
a tale  compared  to  the  grovelling  anxieties  that  now  beset  us  " In  days  to 
come,  a free  and  responsible  mankind  will  be  bold  and  vigilant,  better 
equipped  than  we  are  to  face  them. 

“The  world  would  be  the  world  still,  I do  not  deny  it  but  such  men  as 
I have  been  thinking  of  will  surely  be  fitter  to  meet  its  troubles  than  the 
dwellers  in  our  present  muddle  of  authority  and  unconscious  revolt  ' 

They  will  fashion  a new  ethic  “which  . will  not  indeed  enable  us  to  get  rid 
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of  the  trai 
shame 


ra«cdv  Of  life  ...  but  will  enable  us  to  meet  i,  without  fear  and  wife* 


In  .Wi, from  Nowhere,  Morris  was  careful  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  nr 
We  see  Clara,  for  all  her  rational  and  critical  outlook,  tormented  by  .rato 
when  she  fears  that  Dick  may  succumb  to  Ellen  s dazzling  beauty  Wher.  T 
hears  him  liken  Ellen  to  a fairy,  she  enquires  whether  she  is  a good  fairy  and 
she  is  careful  over  her  own  appearance,  so  as  not  to  seem  too  much  of  a 
town-girl  ‘ She  feels  constrained  and  intimidated  in  the  presence  of  the  other 
girl,  and  is  not  sorry  to  leave  Runnymede.  ,w  When  Ellen  rejoins  the  roweri 
near  Oxford,  Clara  is  unhappy  again  and  wonders  anxiously  ho*  the  two 
couples  are  going  to  be  divided  between  the  boats  166  She  is  only  consoled 
when  she  sees  bonds  of  affection  being  formed  between  the  visitor  and  Ellen 
and  the  latter  admits,  too,  that  she  had  hesitated  to  come  because  she  had 
“often  troubled  men's  minds  disastrously”  and  was  afraid  of  upsetting  the 
happiness  of  Dick  and  Clara. 14 

All  of  this  is  of  no  great  consequence,  it  is  true,  but  these  concrete  details,  as 
well  as  giving  life  to  the  tale  and  dimension  to  the  characters,  give  us  clearly  to 
understand  that  communist  humanity  will  not  consist  of  bloodless,  artificial 
supermen  and  superwomen.  Communism  w ill  not  exert  any  charismatic  effect 
Human  sensibility,  while  it  raises  man  above  the  animals,  still  leaves  him  at 
the  mercy  of  his  passions.  The  elimination  of  conflicting  interests,  together 
with  the  gentle  friendliness  of  manners,  have  made  violence  rare.  but.  as  Dick 
says,  “love  is  not  a very  reasonable  thing,  and  perversity  and  self-will  are  com- 
moner than  some  of  our  moralists  think.’  I6H  Certainly  there  will  not  be  the 
flood  of  c rimes  of  passion  previously  caused  by  “the  artificial  perversion  of  the 
sexual  passions”  and  the  reduction  of  women  to  the  state  of  chattels 
Nevertheless,  although  such  incidents  become  extremely  uncommon.  the\ 
“will  happen.  Hot  blood  will  err  sometimes.  A man  may  strike  another,  and 
the  stricken  strike  back  again,  and  the  result  be  a homicide,  to  put  it  at  the 
worst.”  ! Dick  tells  of  a tragedy  of  this  kind  which  “cost  the  lives  of  two  men 
and  a woman”, l?  and  we  are  given  a detailed  account  of  a similar  incident 
during  the  story:  a rejected  lover  attacks  his  fortunate  rival  and  gets  himself 
killed  through  sheer  mischance  in  the  affray.  1 ! How  is  society  to  react  in  such 
circumstances?  There  will  be  no  sanctions  or  punishment.  If  the  guilty  person 
is  mad  or  sick,  he  will  be  restrained  until  he  is  cured.  If  he  is  of  sound  mind, 
nothing  will  be  done  that  might  “make  it  worse  still”,  since  it  can  only  be  a 
question  of  “an  occasional  rough  blow”.  His  own  remorse  will  be  his  punish- 
ment Society  will  “expect  the  transgressor  to  make  any  atonement  possible  to 
him,  and  he  himself  expects  it  ” People  habitually  guilty  of  violence  do  not  ex- 
ist “In  a society  where  there  is  no  punishment  to  evade,  no  law  to  triumph 
over,  remorse  will  certainly  follow  Transgression.  ” 12  After  the  incident  in 
question  during  the  journey  up  the  Thames,  w hich  appalled  a whole  village, 
the  murderer  s friends  and  neighbours  take  him  to  an  isolated  house  where  he 
meditates  until  he  has  exhausted  his  remorse  and  his  regrets  and  is  again  in  a 
fit  state  io  resume  his  normal  place  in  the  community  with  the  woman  he 


loves.  Are  we  to  say  that  Morris  is  allow  ing  himself  to  be  swept  along  by  op- 
timistic illusions?  It  is  too  soon  to  prejudge  what  men  will  be  like-  * ren. 
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‘acts  of  wrong  would  b c but  the  result  of  sudden  outbursts  of  passion  repented 
by  the  actors  ’ 1 ' No  other  motivation,  in  fact,  is  possible,  because  ' we  shall 
live  among  friends  and  neighbours,  with  whom  indeed  our  passions  or  folly 
may  sometimes  make  us  quarrel,  but  whose  interests  cannot  really  be  dis- 
sociated from  our  own.”  1 4 Also,  “crime  will  be  rarer  because  there  will  not  be 
the  same  temptation  to  it.*’  In  the  absence  of  the  antagonisms  caused  by  pnde 
of  possession,  the  dramas  that  may  arise  will  be  simple  human  al>errations 
these  are  cases  that  a hidebound  juridical  system  is  incapable  ol  dealing  with, 
each  one  of  which  needs  brotherly  understanding:  “every  case  of  clashing 
rights  and  desires  will  be  dealt  with  on  its  own  merits  - that  is,  really,  and  not 
legally.’’1 

This  admission  of  human  frailty  and  of  the  tragedy  latent  in  love  adds  an  ex- 
tra dimension  to  utopia,  removing  all  mawkishness  from  the  all-embracing, 
healthy,  peaceable  and  happy  eroticism  which  suffuses  the  narrative  Many 
commentators  have  seen  this  calm  happiness  and  the  glorification  of  Ellen  as 
an  unconscious  compensation  for  Morris's  painful  repressions  1 Long 
biographical  researches  have  been  undertaken  with  the  aim  of  uncovering  the 
mysteries  of  his  private  life,  w hich  he  himself  never  put  upon  show.  I here  have 
been  interminable  controversies  about  Jane's  real  nature,  her  relationship 
with  her  husband  and  the  nature  of  her  connection  with  Rossetti.  I'he  latter's 
letters  to  Mrs  Morris,  which  have  been  available  since  1964,  proved  disap- 
pointing and  lacking  in  any  great  interest.  r At  the  end  of  it  all,  we  know  no 
more  than  we  learn  from  Morris’s  correspondence  (such  of  it  as  was  not 
destroyed)  and  his  poems,  and  I do  not  feel  that  the  understanding  of  his 
poetry  has  profited  greatly  from  these  investigations  and  the  psychoanalytical 
interpretations  arising  from  them.  Morris  suffered,  like  many  other  men.  and 
experience  of  grief  helped  him  to  avoid  a systematised  idyll  in  his  utopian  view 
of  sexual  relationships.  The  stirring  portrayal  of  Ellen  may  very  possibly  ex- 
press a personal  yearning  for  the  love  of  a woman  who  was  more  exciting  and 
closer  than  the  frigid  and  perhaps  commonplace  Jane,  whom  Morris  never 
ceased  loving,  all  the  same.  But  is  such  an  explanation  adequate?  Does  an  ex- 
clusive reliance  upon  susceptibility  and  the  unconscious  take  into  account  a 
whole  thought  pattern  that  was  in  no  way  egocentric  and  was  sustained  by 
years  of  militant  activity?  For  years  past  Morris’s  ideal  ol  womanhood  had 
ceased  to  be  the  sensual,  mystical  statue  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  years,  which 
had  been  embodied  and  crystallised  for  him  by  Jane’s  unusual  beauty 
VYould  she  have  found  a place  in  News  from  Nowhere?  Is  it  by  chance  that  she 
was  openly  anti-socialist?  Ellen  is  much  more  than  the  sublimation  of  a repres- 
sion. She  is  the  woman  whose  unfolding  will  be  the  flowering  of  communist 
society,  intensely  alive,  richly  endowed  physically  and  mentally,  free  from  alt 
inhibitions  and  poses,  close  to  the  very  springs  of  life,  beautiful  without 
aestheticism  or  attitudinising,  both  energetic  and  feminine  at  the  same  time. 
Born  as  she  was  of  Morris’s  sensibility,  she  is  much  more  a daughter  of  his 
reason.  Even  if  one  insists  upon  appealing  at  any  price  to  biography  to  support 
ones  theories,  it  seems  strange  to  me  to  speak  of  the  unconscious  Morris 
seems  to  have  been  fully  conscious  of  all  his  inner  life,  it  was  lor  him  an  ex- 
perience upon  which  he  pondered  at  length,  drawing  from  it  precise  lessons  for 
himself  and  for  the  happiness  of  mankind  in  the  future 

If  one  really  wants  to  have  a dear  idea  oi  Morris's  thinking,  one  must  first  of 
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all  talk  of  reason , and  not  be  content  with  absurd  traditional  categories 
from  beint?  the  last  of  the  Romantics,  as  one  finds  him  described  in  most  h J 
books  and  even  in  monographs,  he  continually  proclaimed  his  abhorrent' 
Romantic  passion  Could  anything  in  this  connection  be  plainer  than  J] 
Hammond’s  language:  K 


‘But  you  must  know  that  we  of  these  generations  are  strong  and 
healthy  of  body,  and  live  easily;  we  pass  our  lives  in  reasonable  strife 
with  nature,  exercising  not  one  side  of  ourselves  only,  but  all  sides,  taking 
the  keenest  pleasure  in  all  the  life  of  the  world.  So  it  is  a point  of  honour 
with  us  hot  to  be  self-centred;  not  to  suppose  that  the  world  must  tease 
because  one  man  is  sorry;  therefore  we  should  think  it  foolish,  or  if  you 
will,  criminal,  to  exaggerate  these  matters  of  sentiment  and  sensibility 
we  are  no  more  inclined  to  eke  out  our  sentimental  sorrows  than  to 
cherish  our  bodily  pains,  and  we  recognise  that  there  are  other  pleasures 
besides  love-making.  You  must  remember,  also,  that  we  are  long-lived, 
and  that  therefore  beauty  both  in  man  and  woman  is  not  so  fleeting  as  it 
was  in  the  days  when  we  were  burdened  so  heavily  by  self-inflicted  dis- 
eases. So  we  shake  off  these  griefs  in  a way  which  perhaps  the  sentimen- 
talists of  other  times  would  think  contemptible  and  unheroic,  but  which 
we  think  necessary  and  manlike.  As  on  the  other  hand,  therefore,  we 
have  ceased  to  be  commercial  in  our  love-matters,  so  also  wr  have  ceased 
to  be  rlificially  foolish  . . but  to  be  conventionally  sensitive  or  sentimen- 
tal - my  friend,  1 am  old  and  perhaps  disappointed,  but  at  least  1 think 
we  have  cast  off  some  of  the  follies  of  the  older  world. 


It  rs  worth  while  to  add  that  Morris,  even  at  the  height  of  his  emotional 
crisis  already  felt  this  aversion  to  any  wallowing  in  misery.  The  letters  he 
wrote  at  that  time  to  Aglaia  Coronio  bear  witness  to  this  constant  stru^le 
within  himself 


41  When  I said  there  was  no  cause  for  my  feeling  low,  1 meant  that  my 
friends  had  not  changed  at  all  towards  me  in  any  way  and  that  there  had 
been  no  quarrelling:  and  indeed  I am  afraid  it  comes  from  some  cowar- 
dice or  unmanliness  in  me.  One  thing  wanting  ought  not  to  go  for  so 
much  nor  indeed  does  it  spoil  my  enjoyment  of  life  always,  as  I have 
often  told  you : to  have  real  friends  and  some  sort  of  aim  in  life  is  so  much, 
that  I ought  still  to  think  myself  lucky.’" 


And  three  years  later  he  w rote  to  her  again  that  4kJ  am  ashamed  of  myself  for 
these  strange  waves  of  unreasonable  passion  : it  seems  so  unmanly.  ” * 

In  his  life  and  his  work  alike,  he  was  able  to  set  reason  and  respect  for  the 
human  individual  against  the  obstinacy  of  despair.  For  a while  he  stood  down 
to  Rossetti  before  regaining  Jane’s  affections,  just  as  Dick  awaited  Clara’s 
return  to  him.  He  even  goes  much  further  in  some  of  the  romantic  tales  of  his 
later  years,  particularly  in  The  Roots  of  the  Mountain t.  The  Bride,  abandoned  by 
Facc-of-God  for  the  Friend,  resigns  herself  to  the  situation  without  great 
difficulty,  despite  her  grief,  and  marries  Folknight.  She  sincerely  reciprocates 
h.s  love  and  sees  definite  pol.tical  advantage  ,n  doing  so.  May  Morris  tells  us 
that  he  first  intended  the  Br.de  to  die,  but  changed  h.s  mind,  explaining  the 
reason  for  the  new  twist  in  a letter  to  his  other  daughter  Jenny  “Jt  would  be  a 
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very  good  alliance  for  the  Burgdalers  and  the  Silverdalers  both,  and  I don’t 
think  sentiment  ought  to  stand  in  the  way.”  ,M  There  could  be  nothing  less 
romantic  indeed! 

I cannot  for  one  moment  believe  Lloyd  Eric  Grey  m his  assertion,  upon  the 
authority  of  Frank  Harris,  that  Morris  once  declared  that  he  found  the  idea  of 
romantic  love  absurd  because  "all  women  taste  the  same"  and  are  all  equally 
unsatisfactory. In:  I have  already  had  reason  to  cast  doubt  upon  the  honesty  of 
this  strange  interpreter,  and  the  remark  he  alleges  here  is  outside  the  bounds  of 
all  probability.  Such  cynicism  was  totally  foreign  to  Morris,  whose  whole  work 
glorifies  the  tender  purity  of  love  and  feminine  charm,  to  which  he  remained 
susceptible  to  the  very  end  of  his  days.  m The  reasons  for  his  anti-romanticism 
are  of  quite  a different  nature,  and  old  Hammond  sums  them  up  very  simply  a 
rejection  of  any  cult  of  sorrow  and  recognition  of  the  fact  that  love,  despite  its 
importance,  could  not  be  man’s  only  interest.  Nothing  was  more  distasteful  to 
Morris  than  the  obsessive  singlemindedness  of  a Rossetti.  But  is  not 
utopism  itself  anti-romantic  in  essence,  since  it  is  optimistic  by  definition  and 
proclaims  the  rational,  constructive  use  of  all  human  energies  even  more  than 
fine  sentiments?  Love  is,  and  will  always  be,  our  joy  and  sometimes  our 
sorrow,  but  it  is  unhealthy  to  make  it  the  sole  object  of  our  thoughts  and  the 
only  motive  for  our  actions.  When  Birdalone,  in  The  Water  of  the  Wondrous  Isles, 
comes  to  tell  the  story  of  her  loves  to  the  good  fairy  Habundia,  the  latter  replies 
slyly:  "Love  is  not  so  tyrannous  a master  but  that  his  servants  may  whiles 
think^of  other  matters,  and  so  solace  their  souls,  that  they  may  live  in  spite  of 
all  Old  Hammond  advises  the  visitor,  who  is  about  to  go  up  the  Thames 
with  Clara  and  Dick,  not  to  worry  about  being  one  too  many:  "It  is  just  what 
these  birds  in  a nest  like,  to  have  a good  convenient  friend  to  turn  to.  so  that 
they  may  relieve  the  ecstasies  of  love  with  the  solid  commonplace  of 
friendship.  ” 86 

Love,  to  be  sure,  and  work  even  more  so!  Morris  was  able  to  overcome  the 
disruption  of  his  private  life  thanks  to  his  prodigious  activity.  "In  his  private 
life,  remarked  Scawen  Blunt,  "Morris  was  too  busy  to  be  unhappy,  and  of  too 
sanguine  a temperament  to  worry  himself  much  over  past  disappointments, 
yet  disappointment  cannot  but  have  been  his.”  187  In  1872  he  published  a long 
poem,  perhaps  justly  forgotten  today,  entitled  Ijove  is  Enough , but,  we  are  told 
by  his  son-in-law  Sparling,  "it  was  obviously  not  among  those  of  his  works  he 
liked  most”.  Sparling  goes  on: 


"On  one  occasion  ...  he  electrified  those  present  by  snatching  down 
the  volume  from  his  bookshelves,  rapping  upon  it  with  a paper-knife, 
pointing  to  its  title  and  exclaiming:  ‘There’s  a lie  for  you.  though  it  was  I 
that  told  it!  Love  isn’t  enough  in  itself;  love  and  work,  yes!  Work  and  love, 
that’s  the  life  of  a man!  Why,  a fellow  can  t even  love  decently  unless  he  s 
got  work  to  do,  and  pulls  his  weight  in  the  boat!  ’ 


They  are  typical  words  expressing  the  need  for  a rounded  lilc  that  is  at  the 
basis  of  Morris's  humanism,  words,  moreover,  which  retail  the  aspirations  ot 
his  youth,  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  and  still  trying  to  find  his  way.  he 
wished  for  nothing  more  than  “love  and  work,  these  two  things  only 
Further  reflection  as  a grown  man  puts  work  in  the  hist  place,  hut  lose  far 
from  being  cast  out,  finds  health  and  nourishment  ...  the  inner  riches  which 
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are  alone  created  by  daily  toil.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  spoken  by  th 
visitor,  after  hearing  old  Hammond  tell  him  what  work  has  become  m rS 

mums!  society: 

to  speak  plainly,  this  change  from  thr  conditions  of  thr  older  world 
seems  to  me  far  greater  and  more  important  than  all  the  other  change 
you  have  told  me  about  as  to  crime,  politics,  property,  marriage."  * 

As  a Marxist  Morris  knew  where,  in  the  last  analysis,  to  find  the  deter, 
mining  factor  of  the  manifestation  of  human  consciousness  and  the  criterion 
for  their  evaluation. 


* 


* 


In  this  new  world,  where  woman  is  man’s  equal  and  love  unfolds  freely 
“without  grimaces  or  lies’’,  where  there  can  be  no  worry  for  the  present  or  for 
the  future,  motherhood  is  freed  from  all  the  anxieties  which  formerly  went  with 
it  It  is  not  the  object  of  marriage,  but  simply  a natural  function  which  deepens 
affection  and  is  accompanied  by  joy,  as  old  Hammond  explains  with  lyrical 
enthusiasm: 


“How  could  it  possibly  be  but  that  maternity  should  be  highly 
honoured  amongst  us?  Surely  it  is  a matter  of  course  that  the  natural  and 
necessary  pains  w hich  the  mother  must  go  through  form  a bond  of  union 
between  man  and  woman,  an  extra  stimulus  to  love  and  affection 
between  them,  and  that  this  is  universally  recognised  for  the  rest, 
remember  that  all  the  artificial  burdens  of  motherhood  are  now  done 
away  with  A mother  has  no  longer  any  mere  sordid  anxieties  for  thr 
future  of  her  children.  They  may  indeed  turn  out  better  or  worse,  they 
may  disappoint  her  highest  hopes;  such  anxieties  as  these  are  a pari  of 
the  mingled  pleasure  and  pain  which  goes  to  make  up  the  life  of 
mankind  Hut  at  least  she  is  spared  the  fear  (it  was  most  commonly  the 
certainty)  that  artificial  disabilities  would  make  her  children  something 
less  than  men  and  women:  she  knows  that  they  will  live  and  act  accor- 
ding to  the  measure  of  their  own  faculties.  In  times  past,  it  is  clear  that 
the  ‘Society  ’ of  the  day  helped  its  Judaic  god  and  the  'Man  of  Science  o! 
the  time,  in  visiting  the  sins  of  thr  father  upon  the  children.  How  to 
reverse  this  process,  how  to  take  the  sting  out  of  heredity,  has  for  long 
been  one  of  the  most  constant  cares  of  the  thoughtful  men  amongst  us  So 
that,  you  see,  the  ordinarily  healthy  woman  (and  almost  all  our  women 
are  l>oth  healthy  and  at  least  comely),  respected  as  a child-bearer  and 
rearer  of  children,  desired  as  a woman,  loved  as  a companion,  unanxious 
for  the  future  of  her  children,  has  far  more  instinct  for  maternity  than  the 
poor  drudge  and  mother  of  drudges  of  past  days  could  ever  have  had  ” 


An  admirable  exposition,  though  it  makes  the  remark  which  occ  urs  inciden- 
tally a few  pages  later  that  “the  population  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  it  was 
at  the  end  at  thr  nineteenth  century*’,  somewhat  surprising  ,v*  Morris  seems 
to  have  developed  somewhat  uncertainly  ot.  this  point.  I pass  rapidly  over  h.s 
prc-soctaliM  period,  during  which  he  (eared  that  “the  terrible  swift  multiplica- 
t.on  of  thr  race  was  contributing  to  the  di«fiKurat.on  ol  the  beautiful  fa*  ol 
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nature  Right  at  the  beginning  of  his  revolutionary-  activities  he  reproached 
capitalism  with  “urging  people  to  the  reckless  multiplication  of  their  kind" 
and  with  gathering  population  into  unmanageable  aggregations  to  satisfy  her 
ruthless  greed,  without  the  least  thought  of  their  welfare.”  1 All  of  that  is 
rather  confused  and  still  betrays  a complete  ignorance  of  the  Marxist  critique 
ol  the  theories  of  Nlalthus.  Incidentally,  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
these  theories  were  widespread  even  among  the  working-class  and  that,  at  the 
same  period,  they  were  strongly  influencing  even  such  a militant  as  Tom 
Mann  , Despite  quite  a close  reading  of  Capital,  Morris  does  not  seem  to  have 
made  a serious  study  of  Marx’s  pages  on  “relative  overpopulation  \ All  the 
same,  he  did  understand  that  Malthusian  theories  were  weapons  in  the  hands 
of  the  bourgeoisie,  as  can  be  seen  from  a few  short  indications  which  arc  to  be 
found  in  his  later  writings. 196  But  he  shows  little  sign  of  having  bothered  to 
study  their  economic  roots.  In  News  from  Nowhere  he  appears  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  primarily  against  the  feminist  movement  of  Annie  Besant  and  Charles 
Bradlaugh.  who,  in  the  ’eighties,  were  boldly  carrying  on  the  first  propaganda 
for  birth-control  His  condemnation  is  brief  enough  “You  have  studied  the 
‘emancipation  of  women’  business  of  the  nineteenth  century,”  says  the  visitor 
to  old  Hammond,  “don’t  you  remember  that  some  of  the  ‘superior  women 
wanted  to  emancipate  the  more  intelligent  part  of  their  sex  from  the  bearing  of 
children?”  And  the  old  man  replies:  “I  do  remember  about  that  strange  piece 
of  baseless  folly,  the  result,  like  all  the  follies  of  the  period,  of  the  hideous  class 
tyranny  which  then  obtained.”  1 ’ These  vague  formulations  are  not  at  all 
satisfactory  and  their  only  purpose  is  to  introduce  the  glorification  of 
motherhood,  freed  from  capitalist  trammels,  in  the  communist  society  of  the 
twentv-sccond  century.  But  why,  in  that  case,  has  the  population  not  in- 
creased? It  is  true  that  old  Hammond  explains  at  once  that  "wc  have  helped  to 
populate  the  other  countries  - where  we  were  wanted  and  were  called  for,”  1 w 
but  that  does  nothing  to  remove  the  difficulty,  since  one  can  ask  what  the  other 
nations  have  been  doing.  One  feels  that  Morris  is  trying  to  avoid  the  issue  by 
means  of  a convenient,  but  not  very  acceptable,  memory  of  Thomas  More, 
who  set  a limit  to  the  population  figure  and  regarded  the  surplus  as  available 
lor  colonial  emigration  So  the  question  remains  unanswered  and  is  not  an 
idle  one,  since  it  is  linked  with  other  problems  that  Morris  possibly  resolved  by 
this  device  without  quite  realising  it.  First,  there  is  the  care  lor  the  preservation 
of  the  countryside  and  of  nature,  the  source  o!  all  art  There  is  the  need  to 
make  possible  the  abolition  of  large  urban  concentrations.  But  it  is  also  posa- 
ble that  Morris  may  have  felt,  more  or  less  consciously,  that  direct  democracy 
on  a local  scale,  which  he  regards  as  the  goal  of  political  evolution,  might  only 
be  attainable  with  a population  that  is  sufficiently  limited  and  dispersed 
These  problems  are  left  in  mid-air  ami  Morris’s  uncertainties  show  clearly 
through  these  contradictory  aspirations  How  could  demography  develop- 
ment remain  static  in  a world  where  the  marvellous  and  symbolic  Ellen,  the 
spokeswoman,  it  would  seem,  of  the  women  ol  her  time,  looks  forward  with  un- 
derstandable joy  to  one  day  having  many  children 

And  would  not  women  be  encouraged  to  this  attitude  by  the  striking 
physic  al  beauty  of  the  new  generations?  By  freeing  love  u(  all  (he  restraint* 
which  had  distorted  it,  humanity  has  been  able  to  “take  the  »tmg  out  of 
heredity”,  as  old  Hammond  puts  it. 
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WeU-  as  to  looks.  '**  English  and  Jutish  blood,  which  or  * 
whole  It  predominant  here,  used  not  to  produce  murh  beauty  ft,  ' 
think  we  have  improved  it.  I know  a man  who  has  a large  colleciior*' ' 
portraits  printed  from  photographs  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  J; 
over  those  and  comparing  them  with  the  everyday  faces  in  t hew 
puts  the  improvements  in  our  good  looks  beyond  a doubt.  Now.  thereat 
some  people  who  think  it  not  too  fantastic  to  connect  this  increase  ,j 
beauty  directly  w ith  our  freedom  and  good  sense  in  the  matters  we  have 
been  speaking  of  they  Irelieve  that  a child  born  from  the  natural  and 
healthy  love  between  a man  and  a woman,  even  if  that  be  transient, » 
Itkelv  to  turn  out  better  in  all  ways,  and  especially  in  bodily  beauty,  than 
the  birth  of  the  respectable  commercial  marriage  bed,  or  of  the  dull 
despair  of  the  drudge  of  that  system.  They  say,  Pleasure  begetj 
pleasure 


Raymond  Rover  has  sapiently  observed  that  “eugenics  is  bound  up  in  depth 
with  utopia’V  ‘ but  few  utopists  have  tackled  the  subject  with  as  much 
freedom,  human  warmth  and  conviction,  “men  will  develop  swiftly  both  bodi- 
ly and  mentally  in  the  new  society."  m The  ugliness  of  former  times,  caused 
by  the  grinding  toil  of  the  poor  or  by  the  idleness  of  the  wealthy,  has  been 
replaced  by  the  sturdy  and  healthy  grace  and  natural  elegance  that  we  find  in 
the  characters  of  News  from  Nowhere.  In  passing,  it  is  worth  while  observing  that 
none  of  them  wa9  used  by  Morris  as  a pretext  for  descriptions  of  highfalutin 
aestheticism.  He  is  content  with  a few  simple  adjectives,  and  does  not  even 
seek  to  vary  them.  Ihe  men  are  handsome,  strong  and  well-set-up.  the  women 
are  healthy  and  open,  and  they  arc  all  beautiful  so  that,^as  Dick  says,  every 
Jack  mav  have  his  Jill”,  without  having  to  fight  over  her. Even  in  thecaseol 
Ellen  we  are  simply  told  of  “her  beauty,  so  delicate,  yet  so  interfused  with 
energy  ” v‘  We  are  a long  way  from  the  interminable  Pre-Raphaelite  languors 
which  bedecked  the  sensual  and  mystical  portrait  of  Htata  rnra  Domino  in  the 
poems  of  his  youth. 

There  is  no  lingering  trace  either  of  the  mental  morbidity  or  of  the  material 
lack  of  hygiene  of  previous  society.  “First  of  all,  exclaims  Morris  in  one  of  his 
lectures,  “I  claim  good  health;  and  1 say  that  a vast  proportion  ol  people  in 
civilization  scarcely  even  know  what  that  means.  “ There  is  not  the  slightest 
need  to  look  for  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  innumerable  diseases  of  our  dav: 

* the  poor  suffer  always  from  one  disease  — hunger  ',  and  the  burdensome 
so-called  comfort  of  which  the  wealthy  are  so  proud  has  no  other  outcome  than 
to  “make  work  for  servants  and  doctors.  ” 20  The  growing  urbanisation  of  the 
population  makes  this  situation  worse.  "The  proportion  of  the  town  and 
manufacturing  districts  to  the  country  is  so  great  that  the  inhabitants.  ro> 
longer  recruited  from  the  peasantry  but  become  townsmen  bred  of  townsmen, 
are  yearly  deteriorating  in  physique.”  ** 

The  socialist  revolution  will  put  an  end  to  these  evils  I he  raising  of  the  level 
of  life,  ‘‘the  increased  ease  of  life  and  education  combined  will  tend  to  free  us 

•TrCwaT  u ! °rarly  *'  WI"  ■<"  happen  overnight 

Indeed.  I suspect  that  these  good  conditions  must  have  been  in  force  for 
several  generations  before  a population  in  general  will  he  ~!n  c , . ' u 
« atso  doubt  no,  that  in  the  course  of  time  they  would  . . grlduaPy  ^eed 
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a population,  living  in  enjoyment  of  animal  life  at  least,  happy  therefore,  and 
beautiful  according  to  the  beautv  of  their  race.” 

And  so.  in  News  from  Nowhere,  old  Hammond  tells  us  that  cholera  has  com- 
pletely disappeared:211  we  should  not  forget  that  the  last  epidemic  was  no 
further  back  than  1854.  It  even  seems  that  the  most  trifling  case  of  illness  has 
become  an  event  of  sorts,  since  Dick  declares  that,  to  his  knowledge,  there  is 
nobody  sick  at  the  moment,  at  least  in  Hammersmith.21*7  The  practice  of 
medicine  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  disappeared  completely,  since  he 
also  declares  that  “in  a society  of  equals,  you  will  not  find  any  one  to  play  the 
part  of  torturer  or  jailer,  though  many  to  act  as  nurse  or  doctor."  And  it 
goes  without  saying  that  if  anyone  “be  sick  or  otherwise  incapacitated  from 
work,  it  will  be  a sacred  duty  for  his  fellow-men  to  sustain  him  in  all 
comfort.”214  Morris  does  not  claim,  therefore,  that  communism  has 
miraculously  put  an  end  to  all  possibility  of  illness:  Mistress  Philippa  attacks 
her  work  so  furiously  because  she  has  been  out  of  action  for  two  months  for 
health  reasons.21  But  she  is,  surely,  somewhat  exceptional?  She  is  rightly 
teased  for  not  knowing  how'  to  enjoy  life  properly. 

This  flourishing  of  the  healthy  life  breathes  through  every  page  of  Morris’s 
utopia,  and  is  a response  to  a deep  natural  tendency  in  him.*'"  There  is  one 
detail  which  the  reader  of  today  may  well  overlook  but  which  will  certainly 
have  struck  the  public  of  1 800:  that  is  the  taste  for  open-air  life,  for  exposing 
the  body  to  the  sunshine  and  for  suntan.  The  female  characters  of  News  from 
Nowhere  have  rejected  forever  the  pale  translucent  complexion,  the  chlorotic 
pallor,  which  represented  charm  and  distinction  for  the  Victorian  young  lady. 
No  more  tight-laced  corsets  or  dresses  buttoned  up  to  the  chin  and  covering 
the  ankles,  no  more  enormous  hats  with  trimmings  recalling  the  aviary,  the 
flower-garden  or  the  vegetable-garden,  no  more  veils,  parasols  or  sunshades, 
and,  consequently,  no  more  dying  poses,  romantic  anaemia  nor  sudden 
swoonings  In  Morris’s  tale,  the  bronze  of  the  young  men‘,M  matches  the 
passionate  tan  of  the  young  women.  No  more  tight  high  boots:  Ellen's  bare  feet 
tire  as  sun-browned  as  her  face  and  hands.  " When  she  was  roused,  "the 
colour  mantled  in  her  delicate  sunburnt  cheeks,”  220  “the  beautiful  brown  of 
hrr  face  was  deepened  by  a flush,”  221  “her  cheeks  reddened  under  their 
tan  And  the  town-dwelling  Clara  was  in  haste  to  join  the  haymakers  to 
get  a tan,  and  the  only  one  to  take  exception  to  these  habits  is  Ellen's  grumbl- 
ing father  (or  grandfather),22  which  is  not  lacking  in  significance  and  stresses 
Morris’s  intent.  His  utopia  is  bathed  in  the  brightness  of  sunshine  Nocturnal 
life  plays  no  part,  except  for  the  very  short  evening  in  the  moonlight  at  the 
Hammersmith  Guest  House,  at  the  end  of  which  the  visitor,  as  on  other 
evenings,  falls  deeply  asleep.2  4 That  was  Morris’s  own  way  (and  it  caused  one 
of  the  difficulties  of  house-sharing  with  Rossetti  at  Kelmscott  Manor)  and 
such  is  the  way  of  life  of  all  the  characters  in  his  romantic  novels;  during  their 
wanderings  they  wake  with  the  dawn  and  make  for  the  nearest  river,  in  order  - 
the  phrase  is  often  repeated  - “to  wash  the  night  off  from  them'  In  the 
glorious  June  of  News  from  Nowhere , there  is  repeated  reference  to  the  beauty  ol 
the  morning  and  it  was  not  yet  five  o’clock  when  the  astounded  visitor 
emerges  from  what,  the  previous  evening,  had  been  h.s  house  to  go  and  plunge 
into  the  unwonted  purity  of  the  Thames  ~ Morns  s utopia  is  a hymn  ol 
diurnal  rejoicing 
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In  thu  world  of  rfaton,  beauty  and  hf*lthlulne**(  (rwJ  , 
throloKK  »1  and  wx  isl  re.iM.nti,  devote  iheimelm  •imply  *n<\  wuh S'l'  " 
to  thf  natural  pleasure*  of  life  What  Mom*  mott  hated.  wr„u-  Bax  . / 
of  hie,  was  Puritanism  in  all  its  aspn  ttV*  and  in  his  eyes  ,t 
typkal  product  of  bourgeon  civilisation 


it  is  grievous  to  think  how  much  prowei*  this  Purdanjim  still  h** 
Although  it  has  sunk  from  a destructive  fanaticism  into  a slimy  supmn. 
turn,  it  is  still  ,i  dangerous  ally  of  the  gigantic  robbery  of  capitalism 
which  gave  it  birth  M 


He  hated  this  civilisation  for  “its  contempt  for  simple  pkaoirev  *jm), 
everyone  could  etijoy  but  for  its  folly.’1  ^ He  pilloried  Victorian  hypocrisy  far 
its  concealment  and  ignoring,  rather  than  restraint  of,  natural  lontpnttv 
which  dors  not  forbid  the  greedy  indulgence  in  them  if  it  can  but  be  decently 
hidden  ”i7‘  He  was  equally  forthright,  moreover,  about  all  moral  nsfrticitnv 
even  when  sincere 

“I  demand  a free  and  unfettered  animal  life  for  man  first  of  all  I de- 
mand the  utter  extinction  of  all  ascetic  ism.  If  we  feel  the  least  degrada- 
tion in  bring  amorous  or  merry,  or  hungry,  or  sleepy,  we  ate  so  lar  bad 
animals,  and  therefore  miserable  men  ’ 

Hut  this  rejection  of  asceticism  is  complemented  by  a rrjee  tion  of  luxury 

“l)ocs  that  seem  a paradox  to  you?  It  ought  not  to  do  so  What  bring* 
about  luxury  but  a sickly  discontent  with  the  simple  joys  of  the  lovelv 
earth?  What  is  it  but  a warping  of  the  natural  beauty  of  ihings  into  a 
perverse  ugliness  to  satisfy  the  jaded  appetite  of  a man  who  is  ceasing  to 
be  a man  — a man  who  will  not  work  and  cannot  rest' 

Luxury,  adds  Morris,  “is  really  the  sworn  foe  of  pleasure  He  asks  iuv  con- 
temporaries to  consider  that  “the  good  life  of  the  future  will  he  as  little  likr  the 
life  of  the  present  rich  as  may  be,  “ for  “that  life  of  the  rich  is  only  the  wro«K 
side  of  their  own  misery.”  Free  men,  he  asserts  “must  lead  simple  live*  and 
have  simple  pleasures.”  And  he  concludes  by  demanding  "the  due  results  of 
revolution  on  the  basis  of  non-ascetic  simplicity  of  life. 

Because  this  was  Morris’s  way  of  thinking,  Bruce  Glasirr  (apparently 
forgetting  the  parable  of  the  mote  and  the  beam)  felt  obliged  to  a^en  that 
"there  was  a sense  in  whi<  h it  might  be  said  of  him  that  not  only  was  he  a puri- 
tan, but  a puritan  of  the  puritans.”'  1 Whar  Morris  said  is  quite  clear,  and 
this  is  an  odd  interpretation  to  put  upon  it.  Just  as  he  condemned  any  rejec- 
tion, hypocritical  or  sincere,  of  man’s  simple  pleasures,  he  also  repudiated  the 
artifices  which  distort  and,  in  the  end,  destroy  them.  One  other  clarification  is 
necessary  Morris's  rejection  of  destructive  luxury  and  his  demand  for  a simple 
life  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  eccentricities  of  the  “simple-lifers"  who 
later  laid  claim  to  him.  He  himself  was  repelled  by  any  affectation  and  au\ 
spirit  of  conformism,  and  he  would  certainly  have  seen  in  this  movement 
which  had  its  day  early  in  the  twentieth  century,  the  same  bourgeois  trend  to 


t»M  hr  drift  ird  in  thr  handicraft  snobbery  of  hi*  own  iin  * If  the 
Mu  rin' of  ? hr  simple  life”  had  admm  to  4 father-figure,  n wn  f rpr^ntrd 
!(Z/I>rnrrr  rather  than  by  Morris/*4  and  wr  *h alt  *<*>n  .r#  that  lb*  or npk 
' , to  whi<  h thr  latter  refer*  had  prr<  ioui  little  in  r ornmon  with  the  (all  m all 
father  atretic ) practice*  which  were  later  indulged  »n  hi*  name 

| utwrr  humanity  altogether,  with  no  arbitrary  choice,  will  be  passionately 
devoted  to  rhi*  way  of  life  l*hry  will  feel  ’intense  and  overweening  lovr  of  thr 
vrfy  %|<,n  and  turfare  of  the  earth  on  which  man  dwell*.  such  a*  a lover  ha*  in 
the  fair  flesh  of  the  woman  he  love*  ’ But  ihi*  pa** ion  will  not  remain  vague 
and  abstract  in  the  wav  of  pantheistic  transports  “the  real  way  to  enjoy  life  tt 
to  Adept  all  its  necessary  ordinary  detail*  and  turn  them  into  pleasures  by 
taking  interest  in  them”/1*  and  Mon  is  frequently  repeats  su<  h invitation*  tb' 
iru r srr  ref  of  happiness  /ce.  in  thr  taking  n grnumr  wtrrr\l  in  oil  thr  detail « "/  daily 
lift"  flie  visitor  in  \nv%  jrmn  \uwhrrt  is  surprised  to  observe  that  wiih 
everybody  else  wr  met  ihey  were  eager  to  discuss  all  the  little  details  of 
life”/** 

Ihrre  will  no  longer  be  any  obstac  le  to  the  free  development  of  normal  sen- 
suality “'Hie  pleasum  of  *uch  a society  would  be  founded  on  the  free  rxcrciv 
of  the  senses  and  passions  of  a healthy  human  animal,  so  far  as  this  did  not  in- 
jure thr  other  individuals  of  the  community  and  so  offend  against  soc  ial  unity 
no  man  would  be  ashamed  of  humanity  or  ask  for  anything  l»rtter  than  it*  due 
development.” People  of  day*  to  come  will  be  able  ”to  rejoice  in  satisfying 
the  due  bodily  appetites  of  a human  animal  without  fear  of  degradation  or 
^ensr  of  wrong-doing”  * ’ No  taboo  or  interdict  will  henceforth  impede  man’s 
fundamental  needs: 

Shall  we  be  ashamed  of  our  love  and  our  hunger  and  our  mirth,  and 
believe  that  it  is  wicked  of  us  not  to  try  to  dispense  with  the  joys  that  ac- 
company the  procreation  of  our  species,  and  the  keeping  ol  ourselves 
above  those  joys  of  desire  which  make  us  understand  that  the  beasts  too 

may  be  happy  ?”  241 

It  is  only  then,  says  Morris,  that  “we  shall  find  life  worth  living,  we  shall  not 
be-  afraid  to  die,  or,  worse  still,  ashamed  to  live”  242  But  there  is  to  be  no 
question  of  choosing  or  of  establishing  an  order  of  merit  among  these  basic 
pleasures.  Just  as  he  objects  to  amorous  or  sentimental  obsession.  Morns  con- 
siders that  the  physical  delights  of  love  must  not  be  the  only  ones  to  provide 
man  with  the  natural  joys  that  are  his  right  Why,  for  example,  should  eating 
and  drinking  be  regarded  as  unworthy  functions,  particularly  when  one 
reflec  ts  how  close  are  their  ties  with  manifestations  of  friendship ? 

”By  the  way,  need  I apologize  for  introducing  so  gross  a subject  as 
eating  and  drinking?  Some  of  you  perhaps  will  think  I ought  to,  and  are 
looking  foward  to  the  day  when  this  function  also  will  be  civilized  into 
the  taking  of  some  intensely  concentrated  pill  once  a year,  or  indeed  once 
in  a life-time,  leaving  us  free  for  the  rest  of  our  time  to  the  exer<  isc  of  our 
intellect  - if  we  chance  to  have  any  in  those  days.  From  this  height  of 
cultivated  aspiration  I respectfully  beg  to  differ  and  in  all  seriousness, 
and  not  in  the  least  in  the  world  as  a joke,  1 say  that  the  daily  meeting  ol 
the  house-mates  in  rest  and  kindness  for  this  function  of  eating,  this 
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rrMomimn  ot  the  waste  of  life,  ought  to  hr  looked  on  as  a kind  of  tan.*. 

merH,  and  should  tw  adorned  by  art  to  the  ben  ol  our  powers 

In  the  ‘eighties,  vegetarianism  had  tnanv  adherents,  particularly  urmt 
militant  acxia lifts,  and,  what  was  more  serious,  for  some  of  n,fn, 
vegetarianism  bec  ame  an  article  of  the  socialist  faith  As  one  can  easily  im- 
agine. Moms,  despite  all  his  tolerance,  felt  little  sympathy  for  such  an  outlook 
During  lhKt»k  front  \ugust  to  (X  tober.  the  columns  of  (ommottural  carried  an 
i tnpa* Slotted  debate  on  the  pros  and  cons  of  vegetarianism,  with  argument* 
that  were  sometimes  quite  astonishing  In  the  end  Morris,  probably  a bit  tired 
of  it  all,  intervened 


It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  need  either  to  attack  a vegetarian  orto 
i onfer  a vote  of  thanks  on  him,  to  long  as  he  is  one  because  he  chooses  to 
he  mi  on  am  grounds  that  please  himself,  w hether  he  makes  it  a matter  of 
health,  or  economy,  01  sentiment  But  a man  can  hardly  be  a sound 
Soc  ialist  who  puts  forward  vegetarianism  as  a solution  of  the  difficulties 
between  labour  and  t apttal  . . ,:44  there  are  people  who  are  vegetarians 
on  ascetic  grounds,  and  who  would  be  as  tyrannical  as  other  ascetics  if 
thev  had  the  chance  of  being  so  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  Socialist 
vegetarian*  are  likely  to  fail  into  these  traps;  they  only  make  themselves 
liable  to  thr  sneer  of  an  anti-Soeialist  ac  quaintance  of  mine,  who  said  to 
me  one  day  ' AH  of  vou  Soc  ialists  have  each  of  you  another  fad  besides 
Socialism*.*1  * 

Morris  seems  to  have  t>een  harassed  by  proselytising  vegetarians  ’ Two 
years  later  in  1888,  he  was  obliged  to  come  back  to  the  question 

1 have  not  a word  to  say  against  vegetarianism  voluntarily  practised 
on  the  grounds  of  its  suiting  the  health  of  the  practises  or  of  a natural 
sentiment  against  ‘corpse-eating  as  a friend  of  ours  has  called  it 
Simplicity  of  life  - good,  most  good,  so  long  as  it  is  voluntary;  but  surely 
there  is  enough  involuntary  simplicity  of  life  and  to  live  poorly  is  no 
remedy  against  poverty,  but  a necessity  of  it.” 

However,  he  added,  with  as  much  generosity  as  utopian  wisdom:  “When  wc 
are  a society  of  equals  we  shall  be  able  to  consider  all  these  niceties  of  life,  and 
do  what  we  think  best.  **  J4i 

Hr  had  a healthy  appetite  himself;  hr  enjoyed  talking  of  the  pleasures  of  thr 
tabk  * and  was  intolerant  of  hunger  iStl  He  was  an  excellent  cook,  declared 
that  women  knew  nothing  atx>ut  cooking,  derived  immense  joy  from  doing  it 
himself  and  was  very  proud  of  his  talents. lst  The  storytellers  overflow  with 
pic  turesqtie  anecdotes  about  this  aspect  of  Morris’s  personality;  his  letters  and 
all  his  works  are  sprinkled  with  culinary  references;  this  could  form  the  object 
of  a study  that  would  not  be  in  the  least  boring,  but  it  would  divert  us  from  our 
purpose  for  too  long.  We  must  be  content  with  noting  the  care  taken  over  the 
meals  and  the  quality  of  the  food  described  in  Anus  from  Aouheu  First,  here  is 
breakfast  at  the  Hammersmith  Guest  House 


*Our  breakfast  was  simple  enough,  but  most  delicately  cooked 

and  set  on  the  table  with  much  daintiness.  The  bread  was  particularly 
good,  and  was  of  several  different  kinds,  from  the  big,  rather  close  dark 


coloured,  sweet-tasting  farmhouse  loaf,  which  was  most  to  my  liking,  to 
thr  thin  pipe-stems  of  wheaten  crust,  such  as  1 have  eaten  in  Turin."  '' 

BlIt  thin  anticipatory  gourmandise,  far  from  receiving  steady  and  unvarying 
satisfaction,  is  subject  to  prudent  restraint  Morris  is  too  attached  to  the 
pleasures  of  this  world  to  allow  them  to  be  dimmed  or  eroded  by  monotonous 
excess  “Feasts  are  spoiled,**  he  declared  in  conversation,  “if  you  have  them 
every  day,  and  I promise  you  I should  keep  up  good  strict  discipline.  1 should 
sav  to  you,  ‘Now  this  is  tripe  and  onion  day*,  and  on  another  day,  ‘Now  this  is 
porridge  day’,  and  you  should  not  have  any  choice.**  2M  Remember  how  Dick 
remarked  to  the  visitor  that  “we  don’t  want  salmon  evtry  day  of  the  season  ’* 

We  find  the  same  thought  in  the  description  of  lunch  at  Bloomsbury 

. everything  was  cooked  and  served  with  a daintiness  which  showed 
that  those  who  had  prepared  it  were  interested  in  it;  but  there  was  no  ex- 
cess either  of  quantity  or  of  gourmandise;  everything  was  simple,  though 
so  excellent  of  its  kind;  and  it  was  made  clear  to  us  that  this  was  no  feast, 
only  an  ordinary  meal.”  255 

While  Morris  was  relatively  tolerant  of  vegetarians,  he  showed  somewhat 
less  patience  towards  teetotalers  He  liked  good  wine  and  had  a remarkable 
knowledge  of  it.2S0  He  could  never  meet  a friend  without  suggesting  a drink, 
and  was  disconsolate  when,  after  a socialist  meeting,  the  comrades  he  was 
treating  refused  everything  but  lemonade.  In  a broadcast  talk  w'hich  he  gave 
on  the  B B.C.  on  24  June  1952,  Fred  Henderson  told  how,  on  the  occasion  he 
first  met  Morris  on  a propaganda  tour,  the  latter  was  highly  indignant  at  the 
idea  of  having  had  a room  booked  for  him  in  a Temperance  Hotel.  ” ‘ 

Contrary  to  what  has  been  noted  about  vegetarianism,  teetotalism  was  more 
common  among  the  rank-and-file  militants  than  among  the  leadership. 2(10 
Morris,  a well-to-do  bourgeois  and  bon  viveur,  never  drank  to  excess  and 
appears  not  to  have  taken  any  alcoholic  drinks  other  than  wine  or  beer,  but 
this  he  regarded  as  a harmless  natural  pleasure  and  saw  no  reason  to  exclude 
it  Wine  especially  seemed  to  him  to  possess  noble  qualities:  “I  saw  him  once 
at  Hammersmith,  holding  up  a glass  of  claret  towards  the  light,  and  saying, 
Why  do  people  say  it  is  prosaic  to  get  inspiration  out  of  wine?  Is  it  not  the 
sunlight  and  the  sap  in  the  leaves?  Are  not  grapes  made  by  the  sunlight  and 
the  sap:*  He  certainly  did  not  expect  the  men  of  the  future  to  ban  drink, 
because  “we  shall  it  is  hoped  be  able  to  enjoy  ourselves  without  bestiality,  on 
one  side,  so  shall  not  need  abstinence  ritual  on  the  other’  262  In  a letter 
written  on  13  March  1889  to  an  unidentified  correspondent  he  defined  his 
position  with  the  greatest  clarity,  and  the  extract  1 reproduce  shows,  once 
again,  Morris’s  constant  respect  for  the  freedom  of  every  individual 

“I  think  the  question  of  the  advantage  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  a matter 
which  each  man  must  find  out  for  himself  having  admitted  that  one  may 
easily  drink  too  much  even  without  getting  drunk.  My  own  experience  is 
that  l find  my  victuals  dull  without  something  to  drink  A great  point 
would  be  to  try  to  get  the  liquors  free  from  adulteration  But  that  I fear  is 
impossible  under  a capitalistic  regime. 

In  the  happy  republic  of  A tws  from  Nouokiu  wines  have,  naturally,  retained 
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ihor  savour  and  their  attraction,  and  t hr  visitor  appreciates  thr  bouquet  of thr 
*****  of  briber*  which  it  offered  to  him  along  with  his  pipe  and  tobacco  He 
wonders,  incidentally,  “how  they  managed  to  make  fine  wine  when  there  wfre 
no  fongrr  labourers  compelled  to  drink  rot-gut  instead  of  the  hne  wine  which 
tliry  themselves  made  He  intends  to  put  the  question  to  Dick,  but  thinks  no 
more  .tl>oijt  it,  and  this  perhaps  embarrassing  question  remains  unanswered  as 
(ar  as  wr  are  c oncerned  We  may  note  in  passing  that  the  children  in  the  shop, 
when  invited  to  have  a drink,  sav  that  they  do  not  drink  wine  and  are  happy 
w tth  lemonade  and  gmgrr-becr  4 Again,  the  young  roadmenders,  enamoured 
of  “easy-hard  work  *,  who  are  repairing  the  Bloomsbury  road,  have  by  the 
roadside  ‘a  good  big  basket  that  had  hints  of  cold  pie  and  wine  ” Old 
Hammond  and  his  guests,  lunching  in  the  Guest  House,  are  not  to  be  left  out 
and  continue  their  lively  conversation  ovrr  a bottle  of  excellent  Bordeaux.'7' 
soon  iVilbvvfd  by  a second  The  wine  is  just  as  good  at  Hammersmith**’  and 
all  the  wav  up  the  Thames  when  they  visit  the  Obstinate  Refusers  a lad 
hasten*  to  bring  out  “the  inevitable  big  wickered  flask  and  tali  glasses.*'  ^ 

I of>acro,  also,  is  another  of  life’s  pleasures  which  Morris  refrains  from  con- 
demning He  smoked,  and  also  took  snuff,  if  H.  A.  Barker  is  to  be  believed 
He  smoked  the  same  excellent  iatakia  that  the  visitor  was  happy  to  find  in 
Pu  < adili\  It  tv  an  odd  fact,  since  Morris  was  a habitual  and  well-informed 
smoker  that  no  other  c harac  ter  in  Sews  from  \ouhert  seems  to  use  tobacco, 
with  rhe  possible  exception  of  Bob  the  weaver.  However,  the  smoking  habit 
appears  to  be  quite  natural  and  Dick,  who  says  he  is  a non-smoker,  declares 
himself  selfish  for  forgetting  that  the  visitor  is  without  pipe  and  tobacco.  But 
we  mav  wonder  whether  Morris,  despite  his  own  tastes,  did  not  look  forward 
to  the  disappearance  of  what  he  considered  a harmful  habit.  And  in  fact,  in 
thai  same  letter  to  an  unknow  n correspondent  from  which  I have  just  quoted, 
he  sav* 

“If  I were  to  say  what  1 really  think  1 should  say  that  tobacco  seems  to 
mr  a more  dangerous  intoxicant  than  liquors  because  people  can  and  do 
smoke  to  excess  without  becoming  beastly  and  a nuisance. 

A wise  caution,  but  still  tempered  by  his  desire  to  leave  everyone  free  to  en- 
joy the  simple  pleasures  of  daily  life  just  however  he  may  wish1 


“I  love  life  belter  than  death!”  exclaims  Ellen,  ~ and  this  love  of  life  is  the 
mam  theme  of  the  tale  Apart  from  the  two  crimes  of  passion  to  which  Moms 
refers,  the  idea  of  death  is  missing,  and  even  in  these  two  cases,  the  dominant 
feeling  is  less  fear  or  sadness  than  the  repudiation  of  acts  of  unreason.  Once 
onl\,  and  in  a very  fleeting  manner,  is  a different  note  struck,  when  Dick, 
responding  to  the  sequence  of  the  seasons,  talks  of  “autumn,  when  one  almost 
be  lieves  in  death  But.  as  E L.  Cary  aptly  puts  it,  “no  one  entertains  such 

a lorufrr  musl  1 * Once  again  the  rejection  of  romanticism  and 

morbidity  shines  forth 

Hut  thts  ejection  u not  entirely  spontaneous  It  comes  from  the  argued 

St/riTh  - °a nd  h<T wa f ,d)S  us  ,ha‘  Mom.  had  a haum.ng 

ear  t ( deat  . , and  he  *a*  equally  haunted  by  the  fear  of  old  age  “A*  a 
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aner  of  fact  he  avoided  all  talk  of  death,  and  even  when  those  about  him 
ktew  ro  n the  doctors  that  he  was  beyond  hope  of  recovery,  «.nw.o  per- 
2 him  that  he  was  better  - and  he  was  anxious  to  believe  ,t  Th„  fear 
ZVmo*  than  once  expressed  in  the  poem*  of  the  sevent.es  and  .s  presen 
throughout  The  Earthly  Earad.tr:  . then  I held  my  breath  and  shuddered  at 
(hf  sight  of  Eld  and  Death”;  that  day  of  thr.r  vanished  youth,  when  first 
they  saw  Death  dear,  and  deemed  all  life  accurst  by  that  cold  overshadowing 
threat,  - the  End”,  “13eath  have  we  hated,  knowing  not  what  it  meant.  ” ' 
Hut  already  the  horror  is  accompanied  by  another  feeling,  indignation  at  the 
shortness  of  life  which  prevents  man’s  giving  all  that  he  has  within  him.  As 
man  advances  in  age.  “the  ghosts  of  dead  hopes”  beset  him  and  ask,  “where  is 
thv  work J How  little  thou  hast  done?”  This  too-closc  end  “all  perfection 
mocks” 281  and  encourages  man  to  baseness  not  known  to  the  immortal 
ttods.  K‘  This  resentment  was  probably  one  of  the  motive  forces  of  Morris  s un- 
bounded activity:  “Art  is  long  and  life  is  short;  let  us  at  least  do  something 
before  we  die”1'1  but  he  deplores  “the  helplessness  of  people,  who  don’t  live 
long  enough  to  do  a thing  themselves,  and  have  not  manliness  and  foresight 
enough  to  begin  the  wrork,  and  pass  it  on  to  those  that  shall  come  after  them.” 

It  is  true  that  “a  man  in  his  short  life  can  see  but  a little  way  ahead”,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  he  should  feel  himsell  powerless,  in  so  short  a time,  to  put 
right  the  evils  that  surround  him. 


Surely  if  people  lived  five  hundred  years  instead  ol  threescore  and  ten 
they  would  find  some  better  way  of  living  than  in  such  a sordid 

loathsome  place.” 


This  yearning  for  longevity,  thus  expressed  in  1874,  is  still  to  be  found  in 
works  written  just  before  his  death.  In  The  Well  at  the  World's  End,  Ralph  and 
f rsula  are  received,  during  their  wanderings  in  search  of  the  fountain  of  eter- 
nai  south,  by  the  Innocent  People,  and  their  aged  chief  tells  them  that  he  un- 
derstands only  too  well  the  reason  for  their  search 


\ e wear  away  your  lives  desiring  that  which  ye  may  scarce  get . and 
ve  set  your  hearts  on  high  things,  desiring  to  be  masters  of  the  very  Gods. 
Therefore  ye  know  sickness  and  sorrow,  and  oft  ye  die  before  your  time, 
so  that  ye  must  depart  and  leave  undone  things  which  ye  deem  ye  were 
born  to  do;  which  to  all  men  is  grievous  . . Therefore  ye  do  but  right  to 
seek  to  the  Well  at  the  World’s  End,  that  ye  may  the  better  accomplish 
that  which  behoveth  you,  and  that  ye  may  serve  your  fellows  and  deliver 
them  from  the  thralldom  of  those  that  be  strong  and  unwise  and  unkind, 
of  w hom  we  have  heard  strange  tales.  ” 216 


So,  gradually,  the  physical  horror  of  death  gives  way  in  Morris  to  the  fear  of 
not  being  able  to  carry  the  task  undertaken  through  to  completion  His  son- 
in-law  Sparling  tells  how  “the  death  of  Dickens,  for  whom  his  love  and  ad- 
miration were  unbounded,  in  the  midst  of  an  unfinished  and  unfinishablc 
work,  haunted  his  memory  for  the  rest  of  his  days  as  a heart-shakmg 
trairedv”  2*7  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  a feeling  of  this  k.nd  became 
‘ * y . • in  year.  He  was  fifty  years  old  w hen  he  came  to  socialism, 

stronger  in  t Jifh  u a feeling  that  his  whole  being  was  transformed, 

and  the  ev  jaff  reached  maturity.  He  could  no  longer  feel  fully  satisfied 
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with  his  earlier  work  and  could  not  help  wondering  whether  he  would  hav 
time  to  express  all  the  ideas  bubbling  up  within  him  or  to  make  an  adequate 
contribution  to  the  cause  he  had  embraced. 

This  very  commitment  provided  new  fuel  for  his  resentment  at  theshortne^ 
of  life.  He  was  undoubtedly  impressed  by  the  documentation  he  found  m 
Capital  (notably  the  tenth  chapter  of  Book  I,  on  the  working  day)  and  also, 
perhaps,  in  Engelss  Condition  of  the  Working  Class  in  England.  He  discovered 
with  horror  the  workers'  expectation  of  life:  “the  labourers  (they  live  on  the 
average  } as  long  as  rich).”  So  the  capitalist  system  is  put  into  the  dock 
T he  rich  are  “longer  lived,  more  beautiful,  more  honoured,  more  refined  than 
those  of  the  other  class. ” And  Morris  completes  the  discovery  with  a typical 
thought:  “I  do  not  say  that  it  [i.e.  the  capitalist  class j troubles  itself  about  its 
members  being  positively  long  lived,  beautiful  or  refined,  but  merely  insists  that 
they  shall  be  so  relatively  to  the  inferior  class.”  289  So  the  essential  cause  ol  the 
brevity  of  life  lies  in  men's  misery  and  their  social  system.  Pretty  Annie  of  the 
Hammersmith  Guest  House  recalls  having  heard  it  said  that  “one  ages  very 
quickly  if  one  lives  amongst  unhappy  people;”  2 90  and  Ellen,  “tears  in  her  eyes 
at  the  thought  of  the  past  miseries  of  people  like  herself”,  says  gravely,  “as  for 
me,  1 am  twenty  years  old.  In  those  days  my  middle  age  would  be  beginning 
now,  and  in  a few  years  I should  be  pinched,  thin,  and  haggard,  beset  with 
troubles  and  miseries,  so  that  no  one  could  have  guessed  that  I was  once  a 
beautiful  girl”.  “Yes,”  replies  the  visitor.  . . Often  - in  my  country  I have 
seen  that  wretched  change  you  have  spoken  of,  from  the  fresh  handsome 
country  lass  to  the  poor  draggle-tailed  country  woman. 

These  then  are  the  roots  of  that  utopian  yearning  for  long  life  that  is  to  be 
found  throughout  Morris's  work.  Long  before  it  found  its  triumphant 
materialist  fulfilment  in  News  from  Nowhere  it  found  brilliant  expression  in  a 
romantic  form  in  The  Earthly  Paradise , in  which  the  W anderers  set  off  in  search 
of  “ . . gardens  ever  blossoming,  across  the  western  sea  where  none  grew  old”, 
and  of  . that  desired  gate  to  immortality  and  blessed  rest  within  the 
landless  waters  of  the  west.”  m Their  long  odyssey  was  fruitless,  and  it  is  the 
vanitv  of  their  search  which  gives  the  poem  its  note  of  infinite  melancholy 
Much  later,  when  Morris  wrote  his  romanc  es,  Hallblithe,  the  hero  o!  The  Story 
of  the  Glittenng  Rain,  was  more  fortunate  than  his  predecessors  and  reached  the 
land  of  everlasting  life,  but  he  became  tired  of  eternal  repose  and  returned,  dis- 
appointed, to  the  struggles  of  mortal  life.  The  impossible  ideal  contains  no 
solution. 

As  a Marxist,  Morris  could  find  a solution  only  in  putting  new'  roots  into  life 
on  earth,  in  human  society  and  its  history  In  1889,  when  he  w rote  The  Roots  oj 
the  Mountains,  his  nostalgic  dreaming  took  a sudden  and  unexpected  turn  as  he 
spoke  of  the  happiness  of  barbarian  times.  Describing  the  festival  at  Burgdale, 
he  abruptly  wrote: 


“Nay,  so  kind  were  they  and  so  friendly,  that  you  might  rather  have 
deemed  that  this  was  the  land  whereof  tales  tell,  wherein  people  die  not, 
but  live  for  ever,  without  growing  any  older  than  when  they  first  came 
thither,  unless  they  be  born  into  the  land  itself,  and  then  they  grow  into 
fair  manhood,  and  so  abide. 11  393 

A year  later,  when  he  finally  brought  his  vision  to  completion  in  Man  ftm 
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\ /where  there  was  no  longer  any  question  of  romantic  and  unnecessary  fan- 
tasies.  nor  even  of  memories  of  a golden  age  His  utopia  must  be  real.  He  felt  a 
thirst  for  rational  explanation,  and  looking  forward  only  made  sense  for  him  as 
a logical  development  of  the  laws  of  history.  Capitalist  exploitation  has  dis- 
appeared. with  its  train  of  poverty,  undernourishment,  worklessness,  illness, 
war,  overwork,  nervous  tension,  stresses  of  all  kinds.  Everywhere  there  is  plen- 
ty. life  is  simple  and  healthy,  all  pleasures  and  joys  are  within  reach,  including 
the  greatest  joy  of  all,  that  of  developing  ones  personality  and  skills  in  all 
directions.  Love,  freed  from  all  fetters,  has  “taken  the  sting  out  of  heredity'’. 
Now  that  there  are  no  antagonisms  to  set  men  against  each  other,  they  live  in 
an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  brotherhood.  Nature,  cleansed  of  all  pollution,  is 
everywhere,  pleasant  for  the  body  and  refreshing  for  the  mind.  Art  and  beauty, 
freed  of  artificiality,  represent  the  eternal  flowering  of  daily  life  Is  it  not  to  be 
expected,  in  such  conditions  and  after  a century  and  a half  of  communism, 
that  human  life  should  be  extraordinarily  prolonged?  “We  of  these 
generations,”  says  old  Hammond,  “are  strong  and  healthy  of  body,  and  live 
easily  You  must  remember  also  that  we  are  long-lived,  and  that  therefore 
beauty  both  in  man  and  woman  is  not  so  fleeting  as  it  was  in  the  days  when  we 
were  burdened  so  heavily  with  self-inflicted  diseases.  ” ***  Hammond  himself  is 
more  than  a hundred  and  five  years  old,2<)s  and  the  visitor  is  astonished  by  his 
sparkling  and  loquacious  vitality: 

And  I sat  watching  how  his  eyes  glittered,  and  how  the  fresh  life 
seemed  to  glow-  in  his  face,  and  I wondered  how  at  his  age  he  should 
think  of  the  happiness  of  the  world,  or  indeed  anything  but  his  coming 

dinner.”* 

Before  reaching  the  British  Museum,  Dick  and  the  visitor  had  already  talk- 
ed with  a ninety-year-old,  full  of  sparkle  and  spnghtliness,  and  as  the  “man 
from  another  planet”  watches  dumb-founded  as  he  “strode  away  vigorously, 
like  a young  man”,  Dick  tells  him  that  “certainly  we  have  beaten  the 
threescore-and-ten  of  the  old  Jewish  proverb-book”. 29  Earlier  still,  at  the 
Hammersmith  Guest  House,  the  visitor  had  taken  the  beautiful  Annie  to  be 
twenty,  instead  of  forty-two,  and  she  had  taken  him  for  an  octogenarian. 
Morris  felt  dreadfully  old  in  this  world  of  renewed  youth,  and  one  can  see  his 
own  pain  peeping  through  when  Clara  promises  him  that  he  will  look  younger 
again  after  spending  a few  months  with  his  new  friends  Old  Hammond,  who 
had  guessed  the  visitor’s  secret,  just  shook  his  head  sadly. 

At  any  event,  socialism  cured  Morris  of  romantic  dreams  ot  immortality,  by 
bringing  the  more  reasonable  hope  of  longer  life  - not  by  any  means  the  hope 
of  a long  life  at  any  price,  but  that  of  a long  and  productive  youth  I he  old  men 
in  Morris’s  tales  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  horrible  Struldbrugs  of 
Swift.  The  important  thing,  says  Dick,  is  that  “a  man  is  healthy  and  happy 
while  he  is  alive.”  300  The  monotonous  and  aimless  immortality  of  the 
Glittering  Plain  is  a prison  from  which  Hallblithe  escapes  Even  in  The  Earthly 
Paradise,  Morris  comes  to  resign  himself  to  mortality  and  admit  the  necessity 
for  it: 

“For  on  them  God  is  pleased  to  send 

The  gift  of  Death  down  from  above. 
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That  envy,  hatred  and  hot  love, 

Knowledge  with  hunger  by  his  side, 

And  avarice  and  deadly  pride, 

There  may  have  end  like  everything, 

Both  to  the  shepherd  and  the  king; 

Lest  this  green  earth  become  but  hell 
If  folk  for  ever  there  should  dwell. %>  301 

No  doubt  the  evils  enumerated  by  Morris  would  have  disappeared  from  h» 
soc  ialist  utopia,  and  the  earth,  greener  than  ever,  would  be  in  less  danger  of 
becoming  a hell.  But  it  would  not  do  for  human  life  to  be  prolonged  beyond  its 
natural  limits,  even  though  these  might  be  normally  extended  ITe  Elder  of 
the  Innocent  People  in  The  Well  at  the  World's  End  tells  his  young  guests  the 
reasons  why  his  people  have  no  wish  to  drink  the  magic  water  ol  the  Well 

“Now  our  own  folk  live  well  and  hale,  and  without  sickness  and 
pestilence  . . Of  strife  and  of  war  we  know  naught:  nor  do  we  desire 

aught  which  we  may  not  easily  attain  to.  Therefore  wc  live  long . . 

This  romantic  tale,  set  out  of  time,  deals  with  a population  living  in 
primitive  simplicity,  but  Morris  wrote  it  five  years  after  Jvewsfromfiowhtn,  and 
one  cannot  help  reading  these  lines  as  a sort  of  continuation,  or  echo  The  old 
man  goes  on  : “so  have  the  Gods  given  us  the  gift  of  death  lest  we  weary  of  life 
and  he  gives  the  young  couple  a strange  thought  to  ponder.  If  some  ol  them,  he 
says,  were  to  drink  the  water  of  the  Well,  they  “should  be  stronger  and  wiser 
than  the  others,  and  should  make  themselves  earthly  gods,  and,  maybe,  should 
torment  the  others  and  make  their  lives  a very  burden  to  be  borne  So.  by  im- 
plication, it  is  the  risk  of  a sort  of  gerontocracy  which  makes  the  idea  of  death 
acceptable  Note,  moreover,  that  the  magic  water  of  the  Well,  in  this  last  tale 
of  Morris's,  does  not  confer  immortality  — “it  may  not  keep  any  man  alive  lor 
ever"  — but  gives  to  those  who  drink  it  a life  extending  over  many 
generations. 

So,  even  in  romantic  fantasy,  Morris  overcomes  his  personal  revulsion  and 
reconciles  himself  to  the  inescapable  necessity  of  death.  Die  sorrow ^of  mourn- 
ing must  be  overcome,  explains  Dick  “such  things  must  be 
Morris’s  utopia  there  is  no  trace  of  any  corpse-cult  His  sturdy  materialisms 
deeply  rrpellrd  by  any  such  idea  Tins'  is  made  plain  in  A Dream  oj  Mr?  Kali, 
and  only  a cult  of  living  humanity,  in  its  passing  lifetime  (though  prolonged 
thanks  to  the  benefits  of  socialism)  and  its  continuing  lifetime  across  the 
generations,  serins  to  him  to  be  worthy  of  the  men  ol  future  ages  I reed  from 
metaphysical  torments  concerning  the  hereafter,  they  will  be  ,«bl<  to  livr 
without  shame  and  die  without  fear" 


• ♦ 


I he  major  achievement  ol  socialism  will  not  be  longevity  in  itself,  but  rather 
the  physical  and  moral  rejuvenation  of  the  species  One  of  the  most  pregnant 
moments  in  Wj  /n>m  \oivhtu  i»  the  consideration  of  the  mural  paintings  m 
ihc  luagniluint  duttng  hall  m Bloomsbury  “ Mint  subjects  were  taken  front 
M,.r«  old  world  myth*  and  p«,,Kol.,.l>  ,ho*  Jacob 
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got  together  from  the  childhood  of  the  world,  barely  lingering  even 
his  tjme’’,  myths  and  imaginations  which  in  yesterday  s world  only  about 
half  a dozen  people  in  the  country  knew  anything  about  V The  visitor  express- 
ed his  surprise,  only  to  learn  that  nothing  was  better  known  to  this  new  race  of 
people  than  these  lovely,  fragrant  stories.  "Such  childishness”,  as  he  was  un- 
wise enough  to  call  it,  far  from  being  forgotten,  was  presented  to  the  imagina- 
tion all  the  time  and  provided  inspiration  for  the  poetry  of  the  new  age.  "It  is 
the  child-like  part  of  us,”  says  old  Hammond,  "that  produces  works  of  im- 
agination". 

"He  sighed,  then  smiled  and  said:  ‘At  least  let  us  rejoice  that  we  have 
got  back  our  childhood  again.  I drink  to  the  days  that  are!’ 

‘Second  childhood,’  said  1 in  a low  voice,  and  then  blushed  at  my  dou- 
ble rudeness,  and  hoped  that  he  hadn’t  heard.  But  he  had,  and  turned  to 
me  smiling,  and  said:  ‘Yes,  why  not?  And  for  my  part,  ! hope  it  may  last 
long;  and  that  the  world’s  next  period  of  wise  and  unhappy  manhood,  if 
that  should  happen,  will  speedily  lead  us  to  a third  childhood:  if  indeed 
this  age  be  not  our  third,’  ’’  ** 

These  remarks  of  old  Hammond’s  claim  our  notice  on  more  than  one  ac- 
count I’hcy  have  a ring  which  is  familiar  today,  and  one  cannot  help  com- 
paring them  with  a famous  passage  of  Marx  on  Greek  art: 

A man  can  not  become  a child  again  unless  he  becomes  childish  But 
does  he  not  enjoy  the  artless  ways  of  a child  and  must  he  not  strive  to 
reproduce  its  truth  on  a higher  plane ? Is  not  the  character  of  every  epot  h 
revived  perfectly  true  to  nature  in  child  development1 *  3 Why  should  the 
mhiuI  childhood  of  mankind,  where  it  had  attained  its  most  beautiful 
development,  not  exert  an  eternal  charm  as  an  age  that  will  never 
return? 

1 hi*  passage  was  only  published  by  Kautsky  in  1904,  but  it  was  with  Engels 
in  manuscript  Was  reference  made  to  it  during  conversations  he  had  with 
Morn*?  Hie  supposition  is  a shot  in  the  dark,  but  the  similarity  of  thought 
i*  certainly  striking  1 his  idea  of  renewed  youth  for  the  world  had  been  work- 
ing in  the  poet  ’s  utopian  thinking  for  some  time,  for  he  wrote  as  early  as  1886; 

Now  it  has  been  said,  and  surely  with  truth,  that  those  men  are  the 
best  and  useful  lest  who  never  altogether  threw  off  their  childlike  qualities 
evrn  when  they  are  grown  old  and  that  same  maxim  1 would  apply  to 
the  ra<  e of  man  as  well  as  to  the  individuals  composing  it,  and  it  it  were 
good  that  it  should  be  so  in  other  matters,  and  that  the  mirth  and 
simplic  tty  of  earlier  ages  of  the  world  should  yet  leave  some  refln  tton  on 
our  leisure,  still  more  1 think  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  preserved  in 
our  working  time.”  ** 

Moms  himself  had  no  difficulty  over  putting  this  precept  into  pra«  lice  in  hi* 
own  hfe  Biographers  and  »mr<  dutim  are  unanimous  about  the  i hildhke  trait* 
in  his  char  at ter  Mack.nl  s«v>  that  he  retained  the  must  childlike  .*  implicit)' 
m the  expression  of  his  actual  thoughts  or  feeling*  on  any  subyei  t *'  A M 
W Stirling  declares  that  hr  wa*  "simple  as  a boy,  delighting  m romancr,  and 
.ihlf  at  47  to  lead  an  imaginary  life  and  to  enjoy  the  simplest  pleasure  with 
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thilduh  ;|u#U»M  'i!  Wat*  remarks  that  “people  loved  lorn  ax  ( hiJfJrrn  4ff 
that  hr  depicts  '*41  happiness  that  is  often  what  a child  rmj,l 
nti.n((ne  I heodorr  Waits  ! >unc  an  refers  to“ihr  radiant  boy  of  ge nltntfj, 
hr  remained  till  thr  years  had  silvered  his  hair  and  carved  wrinkle , m h; 
brow,  but  left  his  blue  gtry  even  as  bright  as  when  they  fusi  opened  cm  th* 
v'°l  Id  ’ Some  even  went  so  far  as  U>  talk  of  childishness  for  ( .lutton  -Hum  k 
Moms  was  a sort  of  "grown  up  child*1,’1'  and  William  Clarke  wonders  how 
l.u  tins  child  hkr  element  which  so  fascinated  Morris  can  he  retained  u, 
modern  lilr’  Alfred  Noyes  detec  ts  a “pleasant  childish  |a<  k of 
philosophical  calm",  1 and  IJoyd  Eric  firry  question*  “if,  indeed,  he  cvrr 
reached  Ins  full  potential  maturity".  '**  R.  Ruyrr  has  no  hesitation  ovrr 
including  Ar.n  frmrt  A tihttt  among  the  utopias  that  are  “purr  drc,irn» 
realisations  of  childish  desires".  H These  arc  very  disparaging  opinions  which 
appear  to  betray  a somewhat  feeble  appreciation  of  all  the  ric  hnrss  of  thought 
that  was  Morris's1  ( )nc  doubtless  prefers  to  concur  with  A Ckimpion-Kirknt, 

1 hat  “at  the  bac  k of  all  this  ebullienc  e of  youth  were  the  stern,  steady  purpose 
and  c le.tr  outlook  of  the  man  who  ha*  passed  through  much  and  felt  many 
things  “ ' As  Bruce  (ilasicr  noted:  “in  Morris  the  trait  of  < hildhkenrss  was 
the  more  singular  because  of  the  otherwise  dominantly  manly,  self-reliant,  awl 
exc  eedingly  manifest  prac  tical  capacity  of  the  man.’'  1 It  was  surely  a close 
combination  of  deep  thought  and  extraordinary  freshness  of  feeling  that  led 
him  to  sec  tn  communism  new  youthfulness  for  the  world 

It  should  l>e  noticed  that  Morris  did  not  rely  exclusively  upon  old  Ham- 
mond's assertions  of  principle,  striking  as  they  may  be,  to  convey  this  idea  to 
the  reader.  I he  story  is  dotted  with  spec  if  ic  allusions,  all  the  more  affecting  for 
being  deeply  personal.  From  the  moment  of  hi*  arrival  at  the  (>ucst  House,  the 
visitor  finds  familiar  perfumes  of  his  youth.  Beautiful  Annie  is  standing  behind 
him,  placing  a hand  with  a sprig  of  balm  on  his  shoulder 

"Its  strong  sweet  smell  brought  back  to  my  mind  my  very  early  days  in 
the  kitchen  garden  at  Woodford,  and  the  large  blue  plums  which  grew  on 
the  wall  beyond  the  sweet-herb  pate  h,  — a conncc  tion  of  memories  whu  ft 
ail  boys  will  see  at  once.  “ 1 2 2 

When  he  is  taking  his  leave  of  old  Hammond,  the  latter  asks  him  whether  he 
has  ever  experienced  feelings  like  those  he  had  felt  on  that  day  when  lie  w.i . tn 
the  country  from  whic  h he  came.  "Yes, “ replies  the  visitor,  "when  I was  a hap- 
py child  on  a sunny  holiday,  and  had  everything  1 could  think  oi  And  thr 
Ircling  is  recalled  constantly.  Of  the*  morning  they  set  out  on  the  journr>  up  the 
Thames,  he  speaks  of  feeling  "that  excited  pleasure  of  anticipation  of  a holi- 
day, which,  well  remembered  as  it  was,  I haci  not  felt  since  1 was  a boy,  now 
come  home  for  the  summer  holidays.  ” A little  later,  "as  wr  slipped  between 
the  lovely  summer  greenery,  I almost  felt  my  youth  come  back  to  me,  and  a*  it 
1 were  on  one  of  those  water  excursions  which  1 used  to  enjoy  so  much  in  clavs 
whrn  l was  too  happy  to  think  that  there  could  be  mu<  h amiss  anywhere/  ‘ 

In  the  early  morning,  at  Runnymede.  looking  at  the  delightful  countryside  ot 
river-banks,  "I  felt  almost  back  again  in  rnv  boyhood  ' 'iY  The  meeting 
with  EUen  was  deeply  disturbing:  "I  felt  young  again,  and  strange  hopes  of  my 
youth  were  mingling  with  the  pleasure  of  thepresent;  almost  destroying  it  and 
quickening  it  into  something  like  pain  .”  This  counterpoint  of  childhood 
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,ini  the  youthfuJnes*  of  the  new  woild  culminates  in  wandering 
n‘r,,,'Tfhi  old  house’  a.  Ur  as  “the  stiangr  and  quaint  g*rrn*  amongst  the 
of  ,hc  roof”,  now  occupied  by  children  \ beds  with  all  kind*  of 
K"  'rtrtl  and  touching  objects  lying  about  amongst  them  butv  hes  of  dying 
jj7vlriN  feat hem  of  birds,  shells  of  starlings  eggs,  caddis  worms  in  mugs  * 


Childhood,  however,  is  never  directly  shown  in  Sfw\  Jum  Sowheu.  There  are 
,m>  adolescent*  among  the  characters  The  only  immediate  presence  (and  that 
.i  passive  one)  is  that  of  the  young  campers  in  the  woods  at  Kensington,  and 
that  ih  just  a pretext  for  general  comments  on  education.  Apart  from  the  pass- 
ing mention  of  the  children  occupying  the  attics  at  Kelmscott  Manor,  the  only 
other  reference  is  a curious  one:  we  learn  almost  incidentally  that  Dick  and 
Clara  have  two  children  whom  they  have  left  with  a daughter  of  old  Ham- 
murids  while  they,  their  parents,  are  away  at  the  ha> making,  ,k'  they  never 
once  mention  them  and  appear  not  to  be  in  the  least  concerned  about  them 
What  is  the  explanation  of  this  strange  gap?  First,  let  us  appreciate  that  it 
exists  in  most  utopias,  despite  the  importance  given  to  education  in  all  of 
them;  but  I must  add  that  all  the  classic  utopias  describe  institutions  and  the 
few  people  they  do  put  on  the  stage  are  usually  stereotyped  abstractions  with 
no  life  of  their  own  It  is  a sign  of  Morris's  genius  that  he  is  perhaps  the  only 
utopist  to  offer  us  living  beings  with  feelings,  whom  we  remember  as  we  do  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  other  novels  This  is  exactly  why  the  lack  of  children 
makes  an  impression  on  us.  So  we  must  seek  another  explanation  Is  it  not 
Morris’s  c hief  idea  to  show  us  communism  as  the  youth  of  the  world ? The 
youth  of  children  is  to  be  taken  for  granted;  is  the  interesting  thing  not  the 
south  that  has  been  rediscovered  by  adults  of  all  ages?  Possibly,  but  should  we 
not  also  take  into  account  Morris's  own  temperament?  Glasier  speaks  a good 
deal  of  his  amused  tolerance  of  childish  cheekiness, 5,1  but  that  is  episodic  and 
superficial  We  know  of  the  deep  love  that  the  poet  had  for  his  own  two 
daughters,  espec  ially  for  Jenny,  the  elder,  whose  chronic  illness  was  an  unen- 
ding and  overwhelming  worry  to  him  But  Mackail  tells  us  flatly  that  he  was 
not  without  “prejudices  . against  children  other  than  his  own.  for  outside  of 
fus  own  family  he  was  not  a lover  of  children,  and  seldom  took  any  notice  of 
them  With  him,  the  passion  for  youth  was  nostalgia  for  his  own  youth, 
and  we  have  just  been  seeing  that  this  exclusively  provided  the  concrete 
references  he  needed  to  point  the  wonder  of  the  new  life  However,  what  utopia 
could  fie  complete  without  touching  upon  the  subject  of  the  family  and 
education?  Morris  did  not  shirk  the  task,  he  even  made  a good  job  of  it,  but 
perhaps  the  attitude  of  indifference  to  which  Mackail  refers  is  the  reason  for 
his  choosing  utopian  theory  in  preference  to  utopian  practice 

The  point  of  departure  of  his  thinking  was  a critique  of  the  bourgeois  family, 
an  exclusive  unit,  enclosed  within  itself,  aggressively  defending  its  interests 
against  the  outside  world,  with  no  other  ration  d'etre  than  “the  petty  individual 
and  family  selfishness  which  in  modern  times  habit  has  made  a second  nature 
to  most  of  us"  It  i*  “an  affectionate  and  moral  tiger  to  whom  all  is  prey  a 
few  yards  from  the  sanctity  of  the  domestic  hearth"  ' 
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4 4 911  * - • 4 \ '*  *+  **  'M%iMTt  disp^n***  id  ptKifti  durefted  *fc*n  i*  ^ 
t*rv^t  tfer  «r  •* -•'*  *•  %f*»r  tftHrttftdf  In  than,  t hr  iam»h  jir  <wrun  t0 , v 
«*«  4*  *»  a KiiTA  til  i^m  amt  ftfflfol  *Nn \u#>  ti of  the  human* 

***  mfh^iti  <*  m\o  a*i  help  and  «**s«drr#tiofY  tun  h ignores  n 
*r*  er* me  he  Mtnrmt  Ms  rr*l  Aim.  namely  protect  ma  fa 
ff*r*i*M»irpt*  pi^eviv  t*  means  .4  tohrtuanr*  and  i nurkv*  hr 
9*+*mmmnt  tothr  i*uutV  world  M ** 


fh*  mf  td  rvn>  family  it  to  raise  »u  children  uj>  the  *«„ 
*4  |kj%K  the  ft*  moo  ihe  < Urn  of  ftotvprvducen,  that  is  to  ui  4 
^t-  kx  V*xr  m tfaud  take  ***%  from  thru  unwitting  HWi  the  mrtm  d 
hw  AmtxI  m j4*a*wrr  '\  to  m tpitr  of  all  oof  religion  and  all  oar  Bvastoy  « 
d 41  Muiend  4v*y  to  put  thosr  whom  wr  love  best,  aufwhn  erf  w 
- .>fce* i <n*»  the  p**e;.  ft  of  thiest*"  **  On  the  other  fund  in  tfo  fc*** 
wfcm  the  l*m>U  id  Mood  relationship  mifht  afford  tomf  rrAptyn, 
t*m  hr  I*t  m iff  Or^mhera  n u < Droplet  fly  Iir<i4fn  up  In  tlir  t^wahir 
ii*\**^  nttfdk,  vt+irt  »huh  fmhrr,  rotxliff  tmnhfi  mtrr.  haiund  *n4 
w iii  ijinprtf  Af  * in<«  MMtfc  mhet  m tire  Uboar  market,  tlK  end  id  what  d tt 
parole  # {truifr  hw  ifx  tApHAb»t  employer1'  “ 

Ia  m e % rt»  i him i the  domirutron  of  profit  children  >»h)  twi«r4ifi  -r 

?<»  i Wi  « Mifimt  Af^fMu|>berf  for,  wnto  Murm  +t  hold  Uui 
. irheti  an  /r# mm  ^r^prrfy  and  m hate  a fight  to  t Uim  ail  ihr  athantifri 
whth  the  itjmmunaty  ftforKirt  lor  rm>  umrn  T 111  Ihit  right  ttawendia 
?f»«f  Vlaj>«4r>«o  id  rtre  ,Sf*i*hni  ' children  nwld  be  treated  tan  star 

t-iff  ’ the  (ommuiut)  entitled  to  ahare  in  all  »u  advam^n 

I hr*  %*di  he  rtnietu  %^  uh  inalietuble  righti  ol  hvrhhoud  ’ and  the 

*ifc»r»«tt*<al  u+r%k »fi  id  the  ^<Hiid  cirar  av%av  the  Uhe  sentmieni  wuh 

^ -h  nrt  fair  ^ ^ir. | fix  ihjrMi  ^ |n  the  h-tui  %t  handbook  of  IW1,  Motm 
ref?#*  4Metj  thu  «ifeM  '"pfiijxny  tit  ch*idrrn  Mould  tease  to  e*i*t.  and  even  i« 
fasti  Naif  ■*  if^ga  the:  Mrrid  w .^id  6e  (wnt  into  lull  tituernhip.  and  vu>uki 
*.;2  <f  MKan:  > whatever  the  cot«dtKi  of  its  pamMi  ought  ie  Vie 
ahr^^uf  mcffa^e  chat  fhr  /airf  #p|)hed  til  these  jiTMkiple*  m his  own  hm*i> 
e'.wf.  Mas  ea.rptoM a!  ^ \ u tt#<  ian  imirs  and  his  diughlefl  sreff  n««r 

aufMr*?e<j  i«?  ai  < ah<ise  id  aoihorr'v  "Out  futruu  Mines  May,  aUav* 
u • MV  h the  nrt^/ei  r o-/e  »d  r hihfcvKHj.  **  In  the  Society  «l  the  lutwr 
oeisr  rMxr;t*ai  far  ux  s»df  *4*r  the  Un uty  *in+*>jihrtr  the  afuc tueul  any  worry 
MtwHii  rfi€  chii  br«V  ht'orv  No  nvirhre  will  h*ve  to  feat  'hat  artitoi*l  th«* 
»ei  voukj  maltr  her  children  MimrihiUf  lets  than  roen  and  women  >he 
kr«M*s  tKac  ihe>  mJI  hvr  ar>d  are  aemrcti  gi  to  the  measutr  ol  tlieir  own 
fsct/lhr* 

tytriwi  ifirft.  Mali  h**e  h>nt  ' the  fn>Mrr  of  lyrmaaiiy  mcr  thihhtn 

looh  *et>  Ai\rfi/  am  tb&mih  Moms  rmisjitnf  denning  ilxrn  oi  powff  of 


if  w 
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VI  t w relates  rrmorks  he  made  on  *hr  subject  on  one  nc* 

hind 

who  *fe  the  beat  j*mp|e  to  take  c Mr^r  of  the  children 
1 v ,4|Uh*u»»  fine  but  tt  »t  quit*  <*nam  that  the  parents  are  the  very 

U * W*^J J j 

n rnily  wr  have  only  had  this  small  pits r <4  evidence  ntw  Shaw 

l t**"  'rrv#  ^ Mmnt  » idea*  on  this  problem  Since  theft,  lJ  Hiompson 
" "A'"'  rt'r,!  a letter  written  in  1M6  or  IBi7  to  the  Rev  William  Sherman, 

hJ*  !* 1 ir«  h«s  uosifion  d»rec  fly  and  unambigcuHitly  Here  are  the  essential 

mHk  n 1 

pari*  ltf  11 

|lo^  ii  it  possible  to  protect  the  immature  nti/rn  from  the  whims  of 
hi%  parents > must  he  he  under  ihe  tyranny  of  two  a«  oriental  persons  * 

\t  pi  event  the  law  ta>s  yes,  which  means  that  the  young  < ifi/en  is  the 
property  of  the  two  act  tdental  persons  Putting  nryseM  in  the  positron  of 
ihr  immature  < niien,  I protest  against  this  unfairness  A*  for  myself,  be- 
,ni(  the  child  of  rich  persons,  it  did  not  weigh  heavily  on  me.  because  my 
parents  did  what  all  right  people  do,  shook  off  the  responsibility  of  my 
rdu<  alum  a*  scion  as  they  could;  handing  me  over  hnt  to  nurses,  then  to 
gi«>oms  and  gardeners,  and  then  to  a school  a boy  farm,  I should  auv 
In  one  way  or  another,  I learned  chiefly  one  thing  from  all  these 
rrttrllion,  to  wit  lhat  was  good,  but,  look  you  if  my  parents  had  been 
poorer,  and  had  had  more  character,  they  would  have  probably  com* 
mined  rhe  fatal  mistake  of  trying  to  edu<  are  me  f have  teen  the  sad 
rffe<  is  of  tins  with  the  children  of  some  of  my  friends  *** 

( )n  the  whole,  experience  has  shown  me  that  rhe  parents  are  the 
fittest  persons  to  educate  a child,  and  J entirely  deny  their  right  to  do  so. 

!**<  au%r  that  would  interfere  with  five  right  of  the  child,  as  a member  of 
the  < (immunity  from  its  birth,  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  which  the  com- 
munity i an  give  it  But  for  children.  I feel  that  they  have  as  much  need 
lor  the  revolution  as  the  proletarians  have  M 


Most  one  tnnrlude  lhat  the  famdv  \%  doomed  to  disappear  n Morns  * 
utopia  * On  that  |x»int.  our  poet  has  hern  vrrv  sparing  iif  public  dec  lav  a (ions, 
•md  I < an  fmd  only  one  slum  sememre  uttered  in  otw  of  hi*  lectures  that  could 
support  such  a supposition  “tii**  t.itmly  of  bkw»d-iti»  turns  hip  would  melt  mro 
that  «»t  the  community  and  of  humanity  *’ '**  However,  it  \s  not  vo  radit  *1  a 
transfoi  (nation  that  \sr  see  in  \ru  'nan  Kmt'fou  We  have  breads  seen  that  the 
mo't  widespread  way  of  living  is  m the  family  tv  him-,  though  thii  is  to  a great  ex- 
tent open  to  anv  guest  who  wishes  u>  become  pan  of  t«  And  old  1 Ummond  telb 
•is  that  families  are  held  together  bv  ru  bond  of  coercion,  legal  or  social,  bat  by 
mutual  liking  and  affection,’  and  every  body  **  h«*  to  come  and  go  a*  hr  or  she 
pirates  " **  So  while  the  wav  of  life  Iwt*  conuderablv  broadened,  there  is  no 
question  whatever  of  abamWiiug  bkvud  nes  whenever  true  feeling  gives  them 
forte  and  reality 

Starts  v general  altitude  is  without  dogmatism  “ lVre  is  to  much  to  be  snid 
lk|)  the  sub»ec  t of  the  family , “t*  wrote  to  Faulkner  in  the  letter  from  whit  h 1 have 
>«  . et.il  times  quoted  thai  l < as  not  attempt  n>  *l«e  the  whole  of  rm  opinion, 


Sift 


William  M „rrit  /hr  Marxtti  Dtrmnrr 


;mh  of  which  of  romir  is  only  mmr  and  not  nrressarily  dortfi.  ' 
restrained  the  ardourofhi*  socialist  comrade*  who  were  alwav»»r«k*  M' 

into  theorising  “there  would  I »r  no  hard  and  fast  line  .is  to  what  , hinih* 

>«•  it  would  lx  what  people  mii<ht  choose,  what  they  might  Imdionvm.™ 
cording  to  llif  ^jrturrwlancsr!^.”’',  n 
sidrred  thi 
monism  II 

ri  difficult  one,  if  one  looks  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  transitional  Socially 
and  we  might,  I think.  be  content  to  let  it  alone  in  that  stage  But 
So«  talism  is  complete,  the  new  economies  will  have  transformed  the  hwnl),  ^ 
this  will  clear  up  the  difficulty  I or  the  moment,  any  cut-and-Hried  <jiv hr, 
t/<*n  would  be  as  ill-advised  as  pointless,  he  explained  to  Dr.  John  ( daw,  * |ru 
month*  later,  that  there  was  nothing  to  hr  gained  by  shocking  people  un- 
nrressarily: 


' Hi  warned  ag4*n*t  impatient*  .u,d » ■ , „ , 

fiat  there  could  l>r  no  solution  before  the  second  stagr.  d,a,  0pf  f ’ 
Me  wrote  to  Bruce  (dasier:  “ I hereligion^eduratic^famtlyqur^,^1 


“I  agree  that  it  would  not  be  so  much  impolitic  as  impossible  to 
pronounce  on  the  matters  of  religion  and  family.  People’s  instincts  are  I 
think  leading  them  in  the  right  direction,  in  these  matters,  and  vet  the 
old  superstitions,  as  they  have  now  become,  have  such  a veil  of  tradition 
and  literature  about  them  it  is  difficult  to  formulate  the  probabilities 
(they  can  he  no  more)  of  the  new  order  in  words  that  will  not  be  mis- 
understood, and  so  cause  ofTencc.  ” 

Morris's  tolerant  humanism  concerning  his  immediate  political  approach  is 
the  natural  counterpart  of  his  lack  of  dogmatism  in  his  utopian  anticipation 


* * 


* 


How  art-  these  free  and  happy  children  to  be  brought  up?  It  would  be  an  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  in  Morris’s  utopia  we  can  find  a sound,  balanced  theon 
of  education,  and  the  very  phrase  would  be  in  plain  contradiction  ol  a concep- 
tion that  is  decidedly  anti-pedagogic,  as  we  generally  understand  the  term  II 
we  are  not  to  be  disappointed,  rather  than  seek  a detailed  struc  ture  we  should 
extract  some  general  principles  based  essentially  upon  an  over-all  critique  of 
the  teaching  available  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Clearly,  that  is  where  we  have  to  begin.  On  the  one  hand,  his  attack  is 
directed  against  aims  and,  on  the  other,  against  methods  and  content 
Avoiding  any  idealistic  abstractions,  Morris  docs  not  criticise  in  the  name  of 
Culture,  or  even  that  of  a culture.  As  a responsible  Marxist,  he  regarded 
education  as  a superstructure  fulfilling  the  needs  of  a given  society,  bourgeois 
society,  and  suited  to  certain  production  relationships,  those  of  capitalist 
production  In  a class-divided  society , the  educational  system  will  be  ‘‘liberal 
for  the  children  of  the  ruling  class  and  “elementary  ” for  those  of  the  exploited 
class,  but  in  both  cases  its  sole  purpose  will  be  to  prepare  both  categories  lor 
the  place  in  the  production  and  consumption  of  goods  that  awaits  them  by  vir* 
tue  of  their  birth; 

‘At  present  all  education  is  directed  towards  the  end  of  fitting  people 
to  take  their  places  in  the  h.erarchy  of  commerce  - these  as  masters. 
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fh(|#e  ai  Workmcn.  fhe  education  of  the  master*  it  more  ornamental 
lu.m  i hat  of  the  workmen,  but  it  is  commerc  ial  still;  and  even  at  the  an- 
ucnf  universities  learning  is  but  little  regarded,  unless  it  can  in  the  long 

run  be  made  to  pay  " 

All  capacities,  Morris  adds,  are  subordinated  “to  the  great  end  of  money- 
rnaking*  for  oneself  - or  one’s  matter"  " Our  present  education  is  purrly 
commercial  and  political.  we  are  none  of  us  educated  to  be  men,  hut  some  to 
l,r  property-owners,  and  some  to  lx*  property -servers  M ' *'  We  are  prepared  for 
**a  life  of  commen  ial  success  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  irresponsible  labour  on  the 
other,  and  therefore  in  either  case  a short  and  perfunctory  exercise  with  a 
definite  object,  more  or  less  sordid  in  view”.'  The  children  of  the  poorer 
(lasses  are  taught  “to  become  the  machines  by  means  of  which  the  other  set 
could  carry  on  their  life  to  the  injury  of  the  community  in  general".  Here 
Morris  ec  hoes  the  Manifesto  of  Marx  and  Engels:  “culture  . is,  lor  the  enor- 
mous majority,  a mere  training  to  act  as  a machine."  3 
Apart  from  objectives,  there  is  an  inequality  between  the  leisured  classes 
and  the  workers  in  matters  of  education  that  does  not  derive  simply  from  con- 
siderations of  duration  and  content.  The  bourgeoisie  has  long  since  acquired 
“the  taste  for  reading  and  the  habit  of  it,  and  the  capacity  for  the  enjoyment  of 
refined  thought  and  the  expression  of  it".  The  working  class  lacks  all  that 

“ Hie  immediate  reason  for  that  lack,  I know  well  enough,  and  that 
forms  another  item  of  contrast:  it  is  the  combined  leisure  and  elbow- 
room  which  the  expensive  class  considers  its  birthright,  and  without 
which,  education  ...  is  a mere  mockery."  360 

Thanks  to  the  dogged  struggles  of  the  working-class  movement,  the  18?0 
Act  had  made  elementary  education  more  or  less  universal,  but  during  the 
eighties  a new  struggle  was  going  on  for  the  provision  of  free  meals  at  school 
lor  the  great  numbers  of  children  who  arrived  hungry.  v“  In  1884,  Hyndman’s 
weekly  paper,  Justice,  was  engaged  in  this  campaign,  and  Morris,  then  a 
leading  member  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  denounc  ed  through  its 
columns  ‘the  cruel  farce  of  educating  starving  children."  362  He  took  no 
pleasure  in  this  extension  of  education,  but  was  clear-sighted  enough  to 
perceive  its  significance: 

“Nor  after  all  can  the  workers  be  kept  quite  ignorant;  once  more  the 
necessities  of  the  capitalists  have  forced  them  to  instruct  the  workers 
more  or  less,  and  instruction  breeds  education  " 36 ' 

As  Marx  says,  the  bourgeoisie  has  unintentionally  created  its  own  grave- 
diggers, and  the  slow  and  painful  conquest  of  knowledge  by  the  working  class 
is  part  of  the  historical  process.  Certainly  at  the  time  when  Morris  was  writing, 
the  elementary  school  presented  a frightful  spectacle,  and  one  might  well  have 
doubts  about  its  usefulness  But  the  meagre  and  inadequate  gleanings  from  it 
were  sufficient  to  provide  a ferment  for  the  workers’  consciousness  T wish 
him  educated  indeed,"  writes  Morris,  “in  order  that  he  may  be  discontented, 
more  education  than  that  he  cannot  have  as  things  go. " A few  years  later, 
with  the  situation  scarcely  any  better,  Morris  repeated  ‘In  short,  our  present 
education  outside  its  uses  to  our  enemies,  the  masters  of  society,  is  good  for  one 
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\h\nn,  the  crtatmn  of  discontent  I doubt  it  will  serve  us  in  no  other  wav 
For  the  greater  part  of  the  population,  it  came  down,  in  effect,  to  “a 
K dole  of  not  very  accurate  information"  and  the  way  in  which  it  *a<  ,j 
prnsed  aroused  Morris's  indignation:  It  was  “something  to  be  swallow*) £ 
the  beginner  tn  the  art  of  living  whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  and  was  hungry  £ 
it  or  not  and  which  had  been  c hew  rd  and  digested  over  and  over  again  by  pr, . 
pie  who  didn't  care  about  it  in  order  to  sene  it  out  to  other  people  who  did  > 
care  about  it. " **  Having  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  a bourgeois  educate 
(though  he  was  sceptical  about  it)  he  was  all  the  more  shocked  by  ihf 
deplorable  methods  of  elementary  education: 

“I  must  sav  in  passing  that  on  the  few  occasions  that  1 have  been  in- 
side a Board-school.  I have  been  much  depressed  by  the  mechanical  drill 
that  was  obviouslv  being  applied  there  to  all  the  vary  ing  capacities  and 
moods  My  heart  sank  before  Mr.  M’Choakumchild  and  his  method, 
and  I thought  how  much  luckier  I was  to  have  been  born  well  enough  of! 
to  be  sent  to  a school  where  1 was  taught  - nothing;  but  learned 
archeologv  and  romance  on  the  Wiltshire  Downs. 

He  clearly  has  no  soft  spot,  either,  for  public-school  education.  At  Eton,  hf 
declares,  “thev  taught  rich  men's  sons  to  know'  nothing  ' which  is  exacts 
what  he  claims  to  have  learned  himself  at  Marlborough  College,  which  does 
not  prevent  his  asserting  with  lordly  contempt  that  the  allegedly  cultured 
bourgeoisie  ‘'though  they  are  badly  educated  are  probably  over-educated  for 
their  intellect  ,\ro 

What  offended  him  above  all  was  the  systematic  and  indiscriminate  stuffing 
of  young  heads  with  ideas  that  were  of  no  interest  and  of  which  they  would 
make  no  use  later,  “teaching  boys  what  they  don  t want  to  learn  , making 
the  schools  into  “boy-farms'*,  2 “applied  to  the  fortuitous  cramming  ol 
unwilling  children,  and  of  young  men  intensely  desirous  of  doing  anything 
else  than  being  educated,  — and  only  submitting  to  that  process  for  the  sake# 
getting  on  in  their  careers"  ' Old  Hammond,  talking  of  the  past,  does  not  fail 
to  point  out  how  barbarous  such  teaching  was: 

‘‘The  whole  theory  of  their  so-called  education  was  that  it  was 
necessary  to  shove  a little  information  into  a child,  even  if  it  were  by 
means  of  torture,  and  accompanied  by  twaddle  which  it  was  well  known 
was  of  no  use  . . .**  374 

How'  much  will  be  retained  of  knowlege  acquired  in  this  way:*  Certainly  not 
a great  deal  “the  dead  mass  of  mere  information  which  the  worker  comes 
away  with  when  his  ‘education’  is  over,  he  will  and  must  soon  forget  this  when 
he  finds  that  it  is  of  little  use  to  him  and  gives  him  no  pleasure .**  ' This 
education  will  trail  along  behind  him  as  “a  piece  of  mere  waste”, 3 ° because 
he  has  not  been  taught  what  ought  to  be  the  very  essence,  “the  art  of  thinking, 
at  present  not  taught  in  any  school  or  university  that  1 know  of*. 37  The  most 
serious  fault  that  Morris  has  to  find  is  that  it  behoves  the  pupil  to  adapt 

himself  to  the  teaching,  and  not  the  reverse  Children,  says  old  Hammond, 
were 

“thrust  into  schools  when  they  had  reached  an  age  conventionally  sup- 
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posed  10  be  the  due  age,  whatever  their  varying  faculties  and  dispositions 
might  be,  and  when  there,  with  like  disregard  to  facts,  subjected  to  a 
certain  conventional  course  of  learning’  My  friend,  can  t you  see  that 
such  a proceeding  means  ignoring  the  fact  of  growth,  bodily  and  mental  ’ 
No  one  could  come  out  of  such  a mill  uninjured;  and  those  only  would 
avoid  being  crushed  by  it  who  would  have  the  spirit  of  rebellion  strong  in 
them.”™ 


* * ♦ 

Education,  in  Morris’s  utopia,  is  presented  less  as  a system  than  as  the  simple 
converse  of  the  evils  he  denounces  and  which  were  undoubtedly  very  real  in  his 
daw  That,  of  course,  is  the  point  of  departure  for  setting  any  situation  to 
rights,  and  in  communist  society  there  will  no  longer  be  any  class  privilege.  In 
fact.  Morris  had  no  inclination  to  postpone  the  demand  for  democratic  educa- 
tion until  a distant  future,  and  he  expressed  it  even  before  his  acceptance  of 
socialism  '‘I  think  of  a country,”  he  wrote  as  early  as  1880,  “where  every  man 
w’ould  be  thoroughly  educated,  whatever  his  condition  might  be;"  such 
education  would  be  provided  for  all  children  “not  according  to  the  money 
which  they  or  their  parents  possess,  but  according  to  the  capacity  of  their 
minds.  "u  After  1883,  he  spoke  in  just  the  same  way,  adding  that,  to  fall  short 
of  that  demand  was  to  perpetuate  “class  education  which  is  a monstrous  op- 
pression of  the  poor  by  the  rich”. 3,1 

Another  principle  close  to  his  heart  was  that  education  should  be  a con- 
tinuing process.  He  considered  it  a scandal  that  education  should  be  “a  sy  stem 
of  cram  begun  when  we  are  four  years  old,  and  left  off  sharply  when  we  are 
eighteen"  ‘ Once  men  have  got  rid  of  utilitarian  and  mercantile  restraints, 
they  will  be  able  to  make  better  use  of  their  time  and  approach  the  acquiring  of 
knowledge  less  hastily,  more  intelligently  and  more  fruitfully  “T  he  hurry  of 
poverty,"  explains  old  Hammond,  “forbade  anything  else.  All  that  is  past,  we 
arc  no  longer  hurried,  and  the  information  lies  ready  to  each  one’s  hand  w hen 
his  own  inclinations  impel  him  to  seek  it.  In  this  as  in  other  matters  we  have 
become  wealthy:  vve  can  afford  to  give  ourselves  time  to  grow."  ' In  this  way 
“no  man  will  ever  ‘finish’  his  education  while  he  is  alive"  and  it  “will  become 
one  of  the  most  serious  businesses  of  life  even  to  men  of  the  greatest  natural 
capacities"  ’H4  It  will  be  utter  prejudice  to  consider  it  as  reserved  to  youth,  a 
prejudice  which  surprises  Dick  when  the  visitor  expresses  ii  “Why  nor  old 
people  also?"  he  retorts.'*'  “It  will  be  its  function  to  develop  any  gifts  which 
children  or  older  people  may  have  towards  science,  literature,  the  handicrafts, 
or  the  higher  arts,  or  anything  which  may  be  useful  or  desirable  to  the 
community”.3*6  which  is  why  “adults  would  also  have  opportunities  of  learn- 
ing in  the  same  schools”.3*  During  his  early  years  of  militant  activity,  while 
his  ideas  about  the  future  organisation  of  production  were  still  not  yet  tuliv 
clarified,  Morris  saw  the  factory  of  the  future  as  the  home  of  the  continuing 
culture.  There  the  worker  was  to  be  able  to  acquire  the  highest  levels  of 
qualification  in  his  trade;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  “similar  opportunities  will 
be  offered  him  to  study,  as  deeply  as  the  subject  will  bear,  the  science  on  which 
his  craft  is  founded:  besides,  a good  library  and  help  in  studying  it  will  be 
provided  by  every  productive  group  (or  factory),  so  that  the  worker’s  other 
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voluntary  work  may  l>e  varied  by  the  study  of  general  s(  »eni  r or  literature’ 

But  to  come  bat  k to  childhood  Above  all,  the  education  provided  will  no 
longer  l>e  doctrinal,  uniform  and  schematic.  Children  will  no  longer  be  spoken 
<»t  in  the  abstract,  as  a generalisation.  ‘%V’ou  must  remember/’  says  Dick,  how 
much  they  differ  Education  will  consist  of  "a  reasonable  drawing  out  of 
men’s  v, tried  faculties'’, v*  of  "making  the  best  of  the  individual's  powers  mall 
directions  to  which  he  is  led  by  his  innate  disposition", VM  of ‘'finding  out  what 
different  people  are  lit  for,  and  helping  them  along  the  road  which  they  are  in- 
< lined  to  take  1 hat,  declares  Morris,  is  w hat  will  constitute  a real  liberal 
education"  It  will  be  “opportunity  . . to  have  my  share  of  whatever 
know  ledge  there  is  in  the  world  according  to  my  capacity  or  bent  of  mind”  and 
also  to  develop  my  manual  skills,  "either  in  the  industrial  handicrafts  or  in  the 
fine  .ms",  ('are  will  be  taken  to  teach  the  child  everything  relevant  to  his  gilts 
and  interests,  excluding  what  bores  him,  but  equal  cars  will  be  taken  not  to 
make  him  a narrow  specialist,  in  order  to  prepare  him  for  the  diversity  of  oc- 
cupation which  will  be  the  way  of  life  in  the  new  society  and  the  condition  for 
hi*  happiness  "I  claim  to  be  taught,"  writes  Morris,  “if  I can  be  taught,  more 
than  one  craft  to  exercise  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  Instead  of 
confining  children  within  rigid  norms,  “we  should  teach  them  w ith  one  aim  in 
view,  to  make  their  lives  pleasanter  to  them  " 

W , 5 from  Sou  here  marked  a sharp  turn  in  Morris’s  thinking  about  educa- 
tion I urn.  in  fact,  is  not  really  the  best  word,  because  he  makes  no  departure 
from  the  principles  he  had  laid  down  before,  ft  is  more  a question  of  a leap  for- 
ward. an  adventurous  leaf)  necessitated  bv  the  chronology  of  his  utopia  V<>  he 
tried  to  wv  what  life  would  be  like  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  he  conclu- 
ded that  things  would  have  changed  radically  and  that  he  had  to  go  to  the  final 
consequences  of  the  principles  he  maintained.  Whereas  in  1884  he  was  deman- 
ding an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  schools  and  libraries,  "being  sure  that  no 
reasonable  community  could  bear  to  be  without  such  helps  to  a decent  life’ , 
one  finds  that  in  his  story  ail  schools  have  simply  disappeared,  and  the  very 
word  no  longer  exists  in  the  language  of  the  twenty-second  century.  The  word 
“education**  also  has  become  incomprehensible.  ^ 1 ft  is  true  that  we  learn,  on 
our  wa\  up  the  Thames,  that  at  Eton  “there  are  often  plenty  of  boys  there, 
who  come  to  get  taught",  * but  that  is  distinctly  inconsequential  Possibly  he 
was  a little  ill-ar-ease  over  the  extremism  of  his  ideas,  and  felt  he  had  to 
mitigate  it  somewhat  by  this  expedient.  But  it  seems  to  be  an  occasional  and 
more  or  less  isolated  phenomenon,  and,  above  all,  the  boys  come  voluntarily. 
There  is  no  longer  any  compulsory  education.  Children  learn  because  they 
want  to.  and  come  to  it  through  “imitating  their  elders.  *’  m 

Learning  to  read  presents  no  problems.  *‘X4ost  children,  seeing  books  lying 
about,  manage  to  read  by  the  time  they  are  four  years  old",  and  “when  a per- 
son can  read,  of  course  he  reads  what  he  likes  to;  and  he  can  easily  get  some 
one  to  tell  him  what  are  the  best  books  to  read  on  such  a subject,  or  to  explain 
what  he  doesn't  understand  in  the  books  when  he  is  reading  them  . . We 
are,  of  course,  left  to  assume  that,  with  mankind  transformed  by  a hundred 
and  fifty  yearn  of  communism,  children,  having  nothing  to  letter  their  develop- 
ment. will  all  have  the  same  precocity  and  facility  as  Morris  himself , who,  at 
the  age  of  four^and  not  having  learned  to  read,  was  plunged  into  the  novels  of 
Walter  Scot t.  1 All  the  same,  precocity  is  not  to  be  encouraged 
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“As  a rule,  they  don’t  do  muc  h reading,  except  for  a few  story-books, 
till  they  are  about  fifteen  years  old,  we  don't  encourage  early 
bookishness,  though  you  will  find  some  children  who  will  take  to  books 
very  early;  which  perhaps  is  not  good  for  them;  but  it  s no  use  thwarting 
them;  and  very  often  it  doesn’t  last  long  with  them,  and  they  find  their 
level  before  they  are  twenty  years  old.” 

Over  writing,  there  will  be  even  less  encouragement,  and  in  this  connection 
we  see  Morris’s  aesthetic  interests  peeping  oddly  through,  with  Dick  as  their 
exponent: 

“As  to  writing,  we  do  not  encourage  them  to  scrawl  too  early  (though 
scrawl  a little  they  will),  because  it  gets  them  into  a habit  of  ugly  writing, 
and  what’s  the  use  of  a lot  of  ugly  writing  being  done,  when  rough  prin- 
ting can  be  done  so  easily.  You  understand  that  handsome  writing  we 
like  .1  am  interested  in  this  matter  of  writing,  being  myself  a fair 
writer. 

Morris,  in  fact,  learned  to  write  much  later  than  the  usual  age.  and  for  a 
long  time  his  w riting  was  very  bad  In  1870.  after  initiating  himself  into  the  art 
of  illuminated  design,  he  became  enamoured  of  mediaeval  calligraphy  and 
began  to  write  in  the  simple,  beautiful,  virile  manner  which  we  so  much 
admire.4'  That  is  the  explanation  of  the  insistence  he  shows.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  it  is  wise  to  keep  the  child  so  long  from  writing,  running  the  risk, 
with  all  its  attendant  consequences,  of  depriving  him  of  a necessary  means  of 
expression  and  development.  I am  not  competent  to  judge,  and  confine  myself 
to  observing  that  it  is  in  the  sphere  of  education  that  Morris’s  utopia  is  at  its 
most  subjective. 

However,  it  would  not  be  reasonable,  after  such  a quick  and  superficial  con- 
sideration, to  find  nothing  but  a compilation  of  personal  whims  It  would  be 
tantamount  to  a refusal  to  see  what  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Morris’s  deep  think- 
ing, despite  the  extreme  forms  it  assumes:  a demand  for  an  education  in  direct 
contact  with  life.  The  main  educative  influence  upon  the  child,  from  its  early 
life  onwards,  should  be  the  reality  of  social  life.  The  brain  will  develop 
soundly  with  the  use  of  the  hands  and  with  day-to-day  mental  activity  Away 
with  bookish  culture  in  a vacuum!  Books  are  by  no  means  outlawed,  they  are 
still  read  and  studied,  though  far  fewer  than  formerly  are  published;  but  they 
are  only  of  interest  upon  the  basis  of  human  experience.  And  this,  from 
childhood  on,  is  privileged.  The  young  learn  early  to  swim,  to  ride  horses,  to 
cook,  to  mow,  to  thatch  roofs  and  to  do  odd  bits  of  carpentry.  They  see  the 
pleasure  their  elders  derive  from  “easy-hard  work"  and  they  are  eager  to  copy 
them.*  They  are  employed  in  looking  after  shops.  “Ihe  children  like  to 
amuse  themselves  with  it,  and  it  is  good  for  them,  because  they  handle  a lot  of 
diverse  wares  and  get  to  learn  about  them,  how  they  are  made,  and  where  thev 
come  from,  and  so  on  ” m They  are  passionately  fond  of  camping  and  in 
summer  they  spend  weeks  under  canvas,  learning  in  this  way  to  fend  lor 
themselves  and  to  observe  nature. 4<w  Morris  had  developed  this  taste  in 
Iceland,40'  and  throughout  News  from  Nowhere,  both  at  Hampton  Court  and  in 
the  meadows  alongside  the  ITiames,  people  are  happily  camping  But  it 
would  be  wrong  to  see  him  as  a precursor  of  Baden-Powell,  for  he  would  have 
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objected  to  f > is  moralising  philosophy  and  para-military  organisation  Fai 
from  Constituting  a kind  of  world  apart,  the  young  campers  in  Kensington 
woods  are  part  of  the  normal  reality  of  the  time,  which  has  swept  away  the 
division  between  town  and  nature  and  no  longer  has  any  need  forescape  That 
i*  as  true  for  this  sort  of  activity  as  for  all  the  others  we  have  noted  Study, 
when  it  occurs,  deals  with  the  make  of  things  and  the  matters  of  cause  and 
effect  V we  are  far  away  from  any  kind  of  idealism. 

Among  these  activities,  we  should  not  overlook  those  which  link  education 
with  productive  work  In  this  respect,  Morris’s  ideas  in  1890  are  a continua- 
tion of  those  he  was  expressing  in  1884,  when  his  thinking  ahead  had  still  not 
vri  passed  the  stage  of  industrial  society.  Imagining  the  factory  of  the  future 
he  wrote* 

such  a factory  will  surely  be  a centre  of  education;  any  children  who 
xtm  likely  to  develop  gifts  towards  its  special  industry  would  gradually 
and  without  pain,  amidst  their  book-learning  be  drawn  into  technical  in- 
struction which  would  bring  them  at  last  into  a thorough  apprenticeship 
for  their  < raft . therefore,  the  bent  of  each  child  having  been  considered  in 
c boosing  its  instruction  and  occupation,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that 
children  so  educated  w ill  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  time  when  they  will 
l>e  allowed  to  work  at  turning  out  real  useful  wares.  " 4t* 

As  in  .Xftts  fmm  Nowhere,  one  cannot  help  seeing  here,  on  another  plane,  a 
direct  memory'  of  The  Communist  Manifesto  and  of  Capital.  What  is  called 
technic  education"  in  todays  socialist  countries  comes  from  the  same  in- 
spiration 

Morris's  eccentricity  (his  mistake,  perhaps)  in  his  utopian  story  was  to  lay 
so  much  stress  ujxin  the  anti-scholastic,  or  non-scholastic,  aspect  of  education 
This  exaggeration  arose  from  a passionate  reaction  against  education  that  was 
still  formal  cut  off  from  lift,  marked  with  the  blemishes  of  a class-divided 
society  which  held  all  forms  of  manual  work  in  contempt.  In  this  way  he  was 
led  into  exclusively  praising;  everything  that  pointed  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  it  is  almost  w ith  a note  of  defiance  that  old  Hammond  tells  the  visitor  that 
he  has  ‘ gathered  left-handed”,  when  the  latter  accuses  the  new  society  of  hav- 
ing ‘ so  far  refined  your  education,  that  now  you  have  none"  Study  dot's 
still,  in  fact,  go  on.  but  Morris,  with  an  undeniable  axe  to  grind,  expatiates 
more  rradiiy  upon  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  that  does  not  demand  purely 
bookish  effort.  This  is  the  case  with  living  languages.  'The  British  peoples  of  the 
rwenty-second  century  speak  French  and  German,  along  with  Welsh  and 
Irish 


“Children  pick  them  up  very  quickly,  because  their  elders  all  know 
them,  and  besides  our  guests  from  overseas  often  bring  their  children 
with  them,  and  the  little  ones  get  together,  and  rub  their  speech  into  one 
another  " 

That,  to  us,  seems  somewhat  inadequate  Yet  it  was  a new  and 
revolutionary  approach  when  one  bears  in  mind  the  state  of  modern  language 
teaching  in  (hr  nineteenth  century ? Morns  tells  us  in  far  fewer  words  that  the 
< hi  Wren  "mostly  learn  l^tin  and  Greek”  as  well  and  we  have  to  suppose  that 
they  do  so  by  other  methods.  History  is  more  or  less  left  our,  and  Morris  is 
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almost  dodging  thr  question  when  hr  admits  that  the  easiest  method  is  to 
recommend  suitable  reading  As  for  mathematics,  that  seems  to  l>e  very  much 
an  individual  matter,  and  something  of  a grown-up  one.  I)wk  refers  to  it 
almost  contemptuously, 4,2  and  the  visitor  admits  to  old  Hammond  that  he  has 
retained  absolutely  nothing  from  his  childhood  studies  in  the  subject. 11  In  the 
voluminous  diaries  he  kept,  now  in  the  manuscript  collection  at  the  British 
Museum,  Sir  Sydney  Cockerell  has  recorded  interesting  sayings  oi  Morris's 
VVr  learn  from  them  that  mathematics,  at  which  Morris  had  never  been  any 
good,414  inspired  a degree  of  contempt,  because  “he  never  knew  a mathemati- 
cian who  could  reason"!  So  the  gap  we  find  in  A ew*  from  A owhere  evidentl> 
comes  from  personal  distaste.  But  among  these  same  remarks,  made  in  1891, 
we  hnd  some  rather  curious  details.  “He  would  have  Creek  and  Latin.  *ays 
Sir  Sydney,  “Sanskrit  or  Persian,  and  one  modern  language,  preferably  Ger- 
man, taught.  French  to  be  learned  from  its  literature  . He  would  never  teach 
English  grammar,  unless  by  a course  of  philological  reading  beginning  with 
the  literature  of  the  14th  century."  We  are  a long  way  here  from  the 
revolutionary  education  of  News  from  Nowhere  Arc  we  to  talk  of  duplicity  or 
hypocrisy?  These  are  very  big  words  l feel  rather  that  Morris  chose,  in 
building  his  utopia,  to  make  a selection  of  his  preferences  as  a literate 
bourgeois,  and  when  setting  down  the  bases  of  communist  education  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  his  habitual  violence  ol  reaction,  first 
and  foremost  against  everything  in  his  own  time  that  he  found  hateful.  His 
hypothesis  is  in  its  essence  critical.  The  positive  element  in  it  consists  of 
general  principles,  whose  detailed  application  at  the  utopian  level  is  undecided 
and  imperfectly  worked  out. 4,6 


His  anticipation  of  the  culture  of  the  communist  age  shows  the  same 
characteristics  of  extravagance,  subjectivity  and  indecision,  but  the  sketch  of  it 
is  shot  through  with  strange  and  interesting  ideas,  inspired  by  flawless  op- 
timism “The  storing  up  of  knowledge  of  all  kinds  and  the  power  ol  dis- 
seminating it”  11  rank  among  the  true  riches  to  which  man  is  entitled  and 
which  will  form  an  integral  part  of  days  to  come.  Man  “will  find  his  pleasure 
in  the  satisfaction,  first,  of  his  bodily  desires,  and  then  of  the  intellectual, 
moral,  and  aesthetic  needs  which  will  inevitably  arise  when  a man  is  not  at 
odds  with  his  body,  and  is  not  exhausting  his  intellect  in  a vain  combat  with  us 
urgent  promptings".4’8 

In  earlier  chapters  we  studied  at  length  the  importance  of  visual  creativity  in 
Morris’s  vision  of  communism.  It  is  intimately  bound  up  w ith  the  conception 
of  the  new  nature  of  work,  inseparable  from  the  very  progression  ol  daily  life,  it 
informs  the  problems  of  historical  references  for  the  new  society  and  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  essential  superstructures  of  utopian  society,  continuouslv  ac- 
ting upon  the  infrastructure,  in  so  close  a dialectic  that  the  distinction  i> 
sometimes  almost  imperceptible.  It  remains  for  us  to  look  more  closely  at  the 
other  forms  of  cultural  activity,  all  those  which  are  not  directly  sensual 

In  the  world  of  which  Morris  dreams,  what  has  become  of  books  and 
reading?  This  voracious  reader,  this  wealthy  bibliophile  and  printer  of  lux- 
urious editions,  shows  the  same  reticence  and  tndec  ision  that  we  have  already 
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t#d  in  hn  oufitnr  of  education  Hirer  h the  same  cootradwtion  - <**  » 
trio|it<vl  iu  %a*  the  samr  break  - bet  wren  hu  raritet  fe<  mrr%,  m wh* h hr  «*. 
dims  the  bfiinli  ot  the  future  with  vast  Hhranr*  and  coven  the  w*iu  # 
house*  wuh  t*xik*. ' and  hit  vitnptan  narrative*!  tries  turn  of  boc4i*h  cutter 
I t uithsh  of  the  * nem v -sec  c*ud  ceniurv,  m\i  Moms,  “wrrr  nm 
traders.  camkknif  the  refinement  of  thru  mantrert  and  the  great  ananmi  of 
• .*  ?ee  wi.,--  ?i  fhev  ob'*“»xiv  ^*.id  In  f*t  i when  iVk.  < *pe*  i^lls  mrntx»r>rd 4 
book,  hr  did  to  with  ati  air  of  a man  who  hat  a' t on.pluhrd  an  j<  hievemcm  a\ 
ffixnh  m to  uy  ITierr  > < hi  are  I have read  that’  4*  Rob  the  weaver  tdhus 
that  mat  hi  nr  printing  w beginning  to  dir  out  along  with  the  waning  of  the 
p**gua  of  buufc* truii mg  * I here  are  even  some  works  of  whiih  onh  a few 
, h • *tr  needed  purmi.  and  sue  h hkr ’ ar«l  the  authors  of  these  “write  thrir 
books  cMri i wh/*n  <l*r\  make  thrrn.  of  net  them  written  , for  lovr  of  “harvdnofrr 
sntir.|<  FJtrn  h^r^rlf  #ivrs  os  an  expianaticm  of  this  surprising  state  of  *!• 
(aus  when  %ne  apostrophises  her  grumbling  grandfather 


* fltfriikt.  bo*ks*  #Jw*vs  ttook*  grandJather  ’ When  will  you  understand 
+hrt  a;.  »!  jv  the  world  we  live  in  which  interests  us,  the  world  of 
which  we  are  a pan,  and  which  we  can  never  love  too  much? 


\od  sh*  *o  * a thought  very  t bar  a*  leristic  of  Morns*  mediarvabsm.  that  1 1 
ail  the  rial  . r*J  and  human  beautirs  were  not  enough  one  could  hnd  ofhrr 
in  the  beautiful  budding*  that  we  raise  up  all  over  the  country 
Mtemn  a man  can  pat  forth  whatever  is  in  him.  and  make  his  ham  is  set  forth 
hi<  R.j.’d  a rkd  fits  soul  Mums  obviously  felt  an  rxfMVii^ini  need  to  declare 
war  u|M>n  the  mtfiintiiAliim  of  hi*  time  and  to  preach  a whole-hearted  rrnjrn 
to  rise  natural  **  turret  of  culture  It  can  be  seen,  fcxi,  that  he  was  quite  ready  to 
v . it  * ,)iutudr  %i rn e the  inhabitants  of  the  England  of  the  future  carefully 
. n * * v # rJ»e  treav  ires  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Bodleian,  and  also 
t-rx  Se,v«r  the  children,  as  we  have  seen,  Irani  to  read  from  books  King  about 
rmv where  So  he  <«  u»a  to  be  taken  loo  literally,  and  we  must  see  these 
mr^rlu  a*  no  mme  than  indications  of  trends 

On*  hierarv  genre  anyway,  has  disappeared  the  novel,  as  written  in  the 
unset  < *j : » r ?%  i tntury  Witliout  going  into  the  details  ol  Morris  s opinions  ol  his 
( ftf  ifri:ifH#9nr\  whi«  k would  deserve  A separate  study,  it  is  of  interest  for  our 
k .,  ;,<♦*<  to  fMore  general  c >pimon  that  he  frequently  expressed  of  the 
roman*  w ved  literature  of  his  day  . br<*usc  it  provides  a negative  definition  of 
what  h*  ex|>e\  ted  of  communist  culture  hirst,  he  objects  to  it  as  being  class 
hlciaturr  rrverved  entirely  to  descriptions  of  bourgeois  settings* 


! have  >ht  n thought  with  a joyful  chuckle  how  puzzling,  nay  mex- 
p*Vabte  to  tfx-  generations  of  frre«iom,  will  be  those  curious  speumeusof 
htiinan  ingenuity  called  novel*  now  produced,  and  which  present  with 
h fanhiul  detad  the  bvf-s  of  die  middlc*clines,  all  l>elow  them  being 
rgnored  except  as  so  many  stage  acc  e**oncs  M 4J< 


\\  }«:r.  fhr  working  « la>*  »s  dev  nfx-d,  it  is  in  n monstrur/iiviy  biavsed  fashion, 
and  rhe  only  interest  these  books  can  hold  for  our  descendants  is  that  they  will 
find  evidence  of  what  the  upper  and  middle  rlasse*  thought  working  men 
were  hkr  B.rt  vurh  description*  are  uncommon,  and  the  most  frequent 
theme  is  an  at  room  of  the  troubles  of  a middle-dass  couple  m their  struggle 


j 


towards  u*  ta!  u fhr  writer*  of  these  Uxiki  are  ‘‘mere  rhetorical 

word-M»innrr«  and  hunter*  ol  introspection  % In  \ews  from  .VWA*rr,  Ellen  is 

equally  contemptuous 

Km  1 sa  v fUtiv  that  in  spite  of  all  fhar  c Irvrrness  and  vigour,  and 
rapacity  lor  story-telling.  there  n something  loathsome  about  them 
Sonu*  of  them,  indeed,  do  here  and  there  show  some  feeling  for  those 
whom  the  history  books  call  'poor  \ and  of  the  misery  of  whose  lives  we 
have  some  inkling,  but  presently  they  give  it  up.  and  towards  the  end  of 
i he  story  we  must  be  contented  to  see  the  hero  and  heroine  living  happily 
in  an  island  of  bliss  on  other  people  i troubles,  and  that  alter  a long 
senes  of  sham  trouble*  for  mostly  sham)  of  their  ow  n making,  illustrated 
by  dreary  introspective  nonsense  about  their  feelings  and  aspirations, 
and  all  (hr  rest  of  it,  while  the  world  must  even  then  have  gone  on  its 
way,  and  dug  and  sewed  and  baked  and  built  and  tarj>rntcred  around 
those  useless  - animal*. M 4 

What  Morris  can  stomach  even  less  is  the  parade  of  laboured  psychology, 
the  novelists’  attempt  Mto  spin  out  their  own  insides  hke  silk-worms  into  dreary 
yarns  of  their  sic  kly  feelings  and  futile  speculations0;  and  hr  adds 

“We  shall  not  desire  and  we  shall  not  be  able  to  carry  on  the  feverish 
and  perverted  lollies  of  the  art  and  literature  of  Commercialism 

In  fac  t.  no  one  had  a greater  horror  of  introspection  than  did  Morns,  who 
was  always  reaching  out  to  creation  arid  action,  E.  L Cary  is  quite  right  to  link 
this  horror  with  that  he  had  of  mirrors  <J ' Nothing  revolted  him  more  than  the 
sentimental  romanticism  and  gloomy  cultivation  of  what  Ellen  calls  a sham 
sorrow,  like  the  ridiculous  characters  in  some  of  those  queer  old  novels  that  I 
have  come  across  now  and  then”.0  Elsewhere,  a talk  with  Dick  leads  die 
visitor  to  reflect  that  “in  those  days  it  was  thought  poetic  and  imaginative  to 
look  upon  life  as  a thing  to  be  borne,  rather  than  enjoyed'1  4‘  These  novelists 
prided  themselves  upon  their  realism  and  believed  that  they  reached  their  ob- 
jective by  developing  their  plots  against  the  background  of  thru  period,  but 
their  social  prejudices  and  their  false  psychology  made  a mockery  of  their 
pretensions: 

*Mt  is  true  that  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  there  wa«  so  little  art 
and  so  much  talk  about  it,  there  was  a theory  that  art  and  imaginative 
literature  ought  to  deal  with  contemporary  life,  but  they  never  did  so. 
for,  if  there  was  any  pretence  of  it,  the  author  always  took  c are  . to  dis- 
guise, or  exaggerate,  or  idealise,  and  in  some  way  or  another  to  make  it 
strange;  so  that,  for  all  the  verisimilitude  there  was,  he  might  just  as  well 
have  dealt  with  the  times  of  the  Pharaohs 

So  it  is  not  surprising  that  BofTin,  the  Golden  Dustman,  is  teased  by  hi* 
companions  because  “he  will  spend  his  lime  in  writing  reactionary  novels''  in 
the  manner  of  the  nineteenth  century,  trying  to  introduce  “local  colour  \ 4"  It 
is  just  a ridiculous  hangover,  henceforth  quite  unjustifiable  in  a society  in 
which  man  no  longer  has  anything  in  common  with  those  arfifu  ial  heroes,  and 
where  the  situations  formerly  described  have  become  inconceivable 
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hcuon  si  if  is  called  when  a peaceful  and  happy  society  has 
mmr  tune  afoot,  will  probably  dir  mil  for  want  of  material  IT*  pabulum 
<rf  the  modern  novel  m iff  various  dressings  is  mostly  presided  by  thr 
*n<»maiies  end  futilities  <rf  a society  of  inequality  wielded  by  a convrn 
t**nal  false  vrnr  erf  dutv  whu  h provides  the  netettarv  imbroglio  where- 
with  to  rmbiffni  the  hero  and  heroine  through  the  due  number  of 
pates 

Sn  rherr  is  no  i^ra!  against  the  sentence,  but  one  is  entitled  f©  wonder 
wte’ixr  rt  is  rntirelv  justified  Is  it  not  possible  to  imagine  that  new  form* of 
the  mrvel  nus  arise > V\  vuild  nor  the  richness  erf  the  new  life  provide  materia]* 
Because  conoid  will  have  vanished,  is  one  to  conclude  that  the  contradict  ion* 
w*  v h *i]|  always  constitute  the  dialectical  movement  erf  life  will  have  bren 
eliminated  as  well?  And  is  not  the  novel,  in  whatever  unforeseeable  forms  it 
mav  rase  more  suited  to  their  expression  than  is  any  other  art  form ' Some 
ahrrtf  txifi'bt  orf  this  naturr  certainly  came  into  Morris’s  mind  and  surely  it  *a$ 
ex;  v^sed  w fieri  die  argumentative  Clara  was  musing  in  her  turn  before  the 
Itrcat  timeless  mural  in  Bloomsbury’ 

Ho**  i<  if  that  though  we  are  so  interested  with  our  life  for  the  mosr 
part,  vet  when  people  take  to  writing  poems  or  painting  pictures  they 
sr  dom  deal  with  our  modem  life,  or  if  they  do.  take  good  rare  to  make 
their  poems  or  pictures  unlike  that  life’  Are  we  not  good  enough  to  paint 

•uraefoos?**4* 

if  the  novel  is  doomed,  the  same  is  not  true  of  poetry,  despite  the  old 
rrtrretvr,  quoted  above,  to  a few  artistically  handwritten  copies;  when  Moms 
strains  hu  position,  inconsequence  awaits  him.  But  poetry'  will  no  longer  be  in- 
trtwprctjve  .*r>d  whining 4%  Glasier  reports  remarks  made  bv  Moms  in  18^5 at 
the  end  o i a Sunday  evening  lecture  in  Hammersmith 

1 htn*  I am  sore  who  have  themselves  experienced,  or  who  have  any 
* r»ow  ledge  w h^tever  of  such  suffering  as  that  endured  by  the  poor  miners 
jiui  i:  r,i  families  during  the  recent  lock-out.  and  who  know  what  it  is  to 
see  )*ti  e one*  cry  for  bread’  when  bread  for  them  there  is  none,  are  not 
ijkcix  t<>  have  muc  h patience  with  poets  who  moan  about  their  broken 
hearts  which,  of  course,  are  never  broken)  and  the  imaginary  slights  of 
thru  swrrt hearts  or  mistresses,  especially  when,  as  in  so  many  instances, 

■ nr  •^erThrarts  and  mistresses  are  as  fanciful  cretures  as  the  supposed 
heartbreaks  *'4i 

It  is.  of  course,  easily  uiuirrstaruiablc  that  M orris  should  banish  such  ar- 

♦ »!  ..il  con%mti<ms  from  his  utopia  Bui  there  again,  does  he  not  go  too  far  and 

* ontmdict  himseiP  He  celebrates  the  development  of  the  individual  and  his 
enormous  enn<  hmen»  under  communism  Is  it  thinkable  that  such  interior 
r*<  hnc  " fwn  rf  it  rejects  shoddy  romanticising,  would  not  discover  new  kinds 
irf  IvrK  -)i  expression  ''  One  sometimes  has  a feeling  that  Morris  momentarily 
ijgs  behind  his  own  prophetic  vision,  that  a hiatus  occurs  in  the  internal 
chronotogy  *rf  his  utopia  In  his  denunciation  of  bourgeois  egotism  he  feels  no 
response  other  than  on  a theoretical  level,  lo  a future  antithesis  that  could 
re»u».  from  .he  mtural.  Krugfatforward  outpouring  of  genu, nr  personal  feel- 
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in«.  deeply  in  harmony  with  the  innermost  ktiing*  of  a Iratfrru)  human 
group  1'  there  not  a lout h of  working-*  )h«s  snobbery  m hi*  tender*  v to  deper- 
tonalije  art  and  restrict  poetry  to  the  framework  of  tlie  epic. ? In  fact,  after 
proscribing  the  novel,  he  write*,  Liteiature,  however,  need  by  no  meant  die 
for  we  < an  neither  limit  nor  foresee  the  development  of  the  great  art  of  poctrv 
whk h ha*  changed  *o  little*  in  essentials  *mce  the  Homeric  epics  * * Such  a 
tendency  will  inevitably  be  present  during  the  revolutionary  phase  of  socialist 
construction,  but  will  it  still  be  so  during  the  peaceful  stage  of  communism’  In 
any  case,  would  not  the  same  question  an.se  concerning  a decline  in  the  visual 
arts  of  architecture,  mural  painting  and  tapestry? 

A comparable  attitude  appears  with  regard  to  the  an  of  the  theatre,  this 
time  accompanied  by  a curious  personal  contradiction  Morris  hated  the 
theatre,  despised  it  even,  and  never  went  to  a play  unless  he  wa*  obliged 
l*his  dislike  was  strengthened  by  the  general  mediocrity  he  saw  at  the  time  I 
think  it  is  a very  serious  matter  that  the  standard  of  excellence  at  theatres 
should  be  so  low,  and  that  such  sorry  makeshifts  should  be  forced  on  us  at  a 
great  expense  of  the  labour  of  many  honest  and  often  nor  unintelligent 
people.  ” But  could  it  be  otherwise  under  the  present  social  system? 

“Given  a society  corrupted  by  the  existence  of  general  misery,  and 
founded  on  the  sheer  robbery  of  the  disinherited,  and  what  arc  its 
thratncal  entertainments  likely  to  be?  At  the  best,  corruption  whitewash- 
ed with  respectability;  at  the  worst?  - but  can  there  be  anything  worse 

than  that?” 

In  his  looking  forward  to  utopia  Morris  takes  the  radical  change  in  con- 
ditions into  account,  and  consents  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  theatre,  but  he 
obviously  does  so  in  order  to  conform  to  the  cultural  ideology  he  professes  It 
is,  he  writes,  “wholly  a co-operative  art,  and  its  production  does  not  re- 
quire the  same  amount  of  training  as  any  other  of  the  arts;  and  therefore  could 
be  more  easily  and  pleasantly  dealt  with  by  a communal  society  working 
co-operatively”. U2  The  least  that  one  can  say  is  that  these  lines  express 
enthusiasm  much  less  than  they  do  a need  to  apply  principles  We  may  note 
that  there  is  never  once  in  .Van  from  Xowhere  any  mention  of  theatrical  perfor- 
mances, and  we  shall  never  know  what  the  repertoire  of  the  future  will  consist 
ot  - did  Morris  know,  or  even  want  to  know?  However,  there  is  a theatre  in 
Hammersmith,  though  his  only  remark  about  it  concerns  its  admirable 
architecture,  recalling  that  of  the  Baptistry  in  F lorence. 

And  music?  Did  Morris  have  any  response  to  it?  It  would  need  a very  long 
chapter  to  attempt  a clear  understanding,  between  the  contradictory  asser- 
tions of  his  family  and  friends  and  his  own  declarations,  no  less  contradictory, 
in  which  I distrustfully  detect  his  mania  for  understatement  and  his  calculated 
attempts  to  turn  curiosity  aside  What  seems  to  emerge  from  all  these  very 
varied  fragments  of  evidence  is  that  he  did  have  some  musical  sensibility, 
though  not  a great  deal,  but  that  he  more  or  less  refrained  from  indulging  it  for 
lack  of  tune  He  hated  pianos,  and  said  so  emphatically,  and  this  earned  him 
the  reputation  of  being  a music -hater,  but  this  hatred  c ame,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  the  ugliness,  in  his  eyes,  of  the  instrument  and,  on  the  other,  front  the 
over-mechanical  playing,  as  he  thought,  of  most  of  the  players  However  he 
loved  the  sounds  of  ancient  instruments,  both  stringed  and  wind,  particularly 
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the  lute,  the  violin  and,  above  all.  (ho  virginals  He  baled  opera,  .*  wr,j  il, 
comic  opera  and  music  hall.  For  Wagner  hr  felt  a total  detestation  and 
never  forgave  him  for  debasing  the  great  Nordic  legends  with  lyrical  irrt;nw 
He  appreciated  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  but  his  preference  was  for  mediar.*1 
music  and  that  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  But  above  ail,  hf 
loved  plainsong  and,  yet  more,  popular  songs.  He  claimed  not  to  lx*  able  t* 
sing,  but  appears  to  have  had  a very  pleasant  tenor  voice  444 

If  we  wish  to  determine  the  personal  factor  in  Morris's  utopia,  it  seems  ’» 
me  that  two  traits  should  l>e  borne  in  mind  on  the  one  hand,  this  love  of  folk 
music  and,  on  the  other,  the  lively  pleasure  he  derived  from  listening  to  natural 
sounds,  notably  bird-song. 14  This  induced  a naturalistic  conc  eption  of  nwsu 
which  puts  him  in  great  danger  of  appearing  somewhat  restrictive  I cannot  he 
wrote,  “think  . . of  music  existing  without  the  sounds  of  nature,  rhe  song  <>f 
birds,  the  voices  of  cattle,  the  ripple  of  streams,  the  wash  of  the  se  c the  mwo! 
the  wind  and  the  ram  and  the  thunder  "Ui'  Such  is  the  inspiration  that  should 
allow  all  to  find  pleasure  in  music  and  to  make  it  a truly  popular  art;  ' Nor 
would  he  who  took  to  heart  the  piping  of  the  w ind  and  washing  of  the  waves 
he  sat  at  the  helm  of  the  fishing-boat,  be  deadened  to  the  beauty  of  art-mack* 
music.  It  is  workmen  only  and  not  pedants  who  can  produce  real  vigorous 
art.”44 

One  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  contrast  between  statements  of  this 
kind  and  the  predictions  contained  in  Socialism , tts  Growth  ana  Ovn <>rru  m 18‘M 
It  is  true  that  there  Morris  was  not  writing  alone  Bax.  who  wrote  the  socialist 
handbook  with  him,  was  a knowledgeable  musician;  he  had  even  studied  com- 
position at  the  Stuttgart  Conservatoire,  ***  and  perhaps,  for  his  part,  he  *a? 
not  averse  to  “the  music  of  the  future  f he  following  passage  is  somewhat 
amusing,  as  one  can  readily  imagine  it  to  be  a compromise  arrived  Jt  after 
violent  arguments  between  the  two  friends.  One  senses  that  Morns  fought 
every  foot  of  the  way. 

“Modern  music  begins  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Age*  wiih  the  birth 
of  counterpoint;  its  great  development  has  been  during  the  eighteen!?* 
and  nineteenth  centuries,  and  has  been  in  its  eatlier  period  synthrunou* 
with  the  most  degraded  period  of  all  the  other  arts.  Classical  niu*M 
(technically  so-called)  would  seem  to  have  reached  its  zenith  about  the 
middle  of  the  present  century,  but  the  great  revolution  in  dranuth 
music,  effected  by  Wagner  during  the  second  half  of  the  century  has  oc- 
cupied the  field  for  the  present,  though  what  future  developments  it  nruv 
have  we  cannot  foresee.  Of  one  thing,  however,  we  may  be  very1  cctuin. 
that  under  a quite  changed  social  condition  Music  will  develop  com- 
pletely new  styles  of  its  own  no  less  than  the  other  arts.  And  in  our  behei. 
Music  and  Architecture,  each  in  its  widest  sense,  will  form  the  most 
serious  occupation  of  the  greatest  number  of  people  In  this  connection 
we  may  observe  that  Music  is  on  the  exec  utive  side  largely  dependent  on 
co-operation,  notwithstanding  that  on  the  creative  side  it  is  more,  rather 
than  less,  indiv  idual  than  painting.’1444 

It  is  very  easy  to  picture  Bax's  jubilant  obstinacy,  and  the  rear-guard  action 
on  the  part  of  poor  Morns  in  defence  of  the  rmhts  of  architecture  and  the 
collective  nature  of  musical  art  So,  I shall  turn  to  our  poet  s earlier  writings  id 
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frarch  of  hi*  own  desires,  although  we  cannot  hope  to  line!  asthma  more  than 
grncral  suggestions  I pass  rapidly  over  hi*  18tM  lecture*,  with  their  brief 
reference  to  the  fa<  torv  of  the  future,  where  the  worker*.  **%emhled  a* 
brother*  find  relaxation  in  musical  or  dramatic  entertainment*  “Old 
Hammond,  in  the  course  of  hi*  long  account  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  great 
change”,  tell*  u$  that  * what  of  art  existed  under  the  old  form*,  moved  in  a 
wonderful  way  during  the  latter  part  of  the  struggle.  especiailv  as  regards 
music  and  poetry"  4if  Two  hundred  years  later,  in  the  communist  stage  ti 
seems  that  music  has  scarcely  progressed  bevond  this  phase  of  foik  revival  or 
disi  mered  new  sivles",  the  idea  of  which  Bax  was  to  impose  upon  Morris 
i.uer  Ihere  is  mention  of  afternoon  open-air  concerts  'around  the  fountain'  , 
»n  the  quadrangle  of  the  great  hail  at  Bloomsbury,  but  we  arc  not  told  their 
nature  Ihere  i*  singing  during  the  evening  gathering  at  the  Hammersmith 
liuest  House  and  again  at  Kunnvinede,  in  the  little  house  where  the  visitor 
mee?s  Kllen/  but  we  know  nothing  about  the  songs  I he  onlv  musical 
incident  mentioned  in  any  definite  wa>  is  when  Dick  and  Clara  go  oft.  during 
the  talk  between  Hammond  and  the  visitor,  to  "hear  some  Welsh  folk  sing  in  a 
hall  t luce  bv  Th»*  is  all  rather  disappointing,  and  it  is  not  even  open  to  me 
to  sa>  that  Morns  u observing  the  same  dehljcrate  caution  tn  this  sphere  as  m 
that  ol  scientific  invention  there  are  no  suggestions  comparable  to  the  one 
about  the  rmsienous  barge*  Fhe  outlook  is  restricted  and  somewhat  dis- 
couraging \Nr  must  be  prepared  to  admit  that  Morris's  utopia  is  notably  im- 
poverished by  the  brutal  rejection  ol  four  centuries  ol  bourgeois  civilisation, 
and  it  is  at  :hi>  point  that  he  most  obvious! v departs  from  Marxism,  which  is 
concerned  for  the  preservation  and  utilisation  of  all  cultural  heritages 


\N  hen  we  move  from  the  ornamental  am  to  study  in  the  proper  sense,  the  out 
k*»k  t coadens  somewhat,  but  not  to  a very  satisfactory  extent  I have  already 
noted  Morris  s personal  idiosyncracies  where  mathematics  are  concerned,  and 
the  weaver  who  is  a dedicated  mathematician,  i*  a butt  for  rather  silly 
tracing  b\  Dick  On  the  other  hand,  science,  in  a broad  and  rather  vague 
srmc  meets  with  more  approval  in  the  eyes  of  our  poet.  On  this  subject  hi> 
thinking  is  somewhat  less  sketchy  and  deserves  our  attention  Hr  respects 
s*  t erne  for  sc  ience  s sake,  and  that  is  the  only  kind  of  science  that  * worth  a 
iap  he  tells  a journalist,  adding,  "applied  science  doesn't  interest  roe  m the 
!c.r»t  To  discover  the  real  meaning  of  these  remarks  it  is  necessai'v  to  coo- 
*ider  hi*  works  as  a whole  It  is  not  applied  science,  in  an  abstract  sense,  to 
which  he  objects,  and  we  have  sufficient!)  seen  that  he  regarded  technical 
progress  as  a necessity  for  the  future  What  he  condemns  is  the  u;»e  capitalism 
has  made  of  science,  both  from  the  material  and  the  ideological  points  ui\*w 
In  fact,  the  bourgeoisie  "allows  learned  men  to  seek  out  the  secret*  of  nature 
and  to  subdue  her  forces  because  those  matters  can  be  turned  to  the  advantage 
>f  the  profit-market"  **  Science  “is  in  the  pay  of  the  count sng -hoi t>e  and 
the  drill-sergeant  \4S"  she  is  "a  sen  ant  of  prom-making  anduAmiim 
Not  all  the  discoveries  of  wiener.*  wrote  Moms  m the  Ust  artic  le  lie  publish- 
ed will  produce  true  wealth  so  long  a*  the  end  and  aim  of  u all  is  the 
production  of  profit  Old  Hammond  refers  contempt  uousiv  to  the 
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so-called  science  of  thr  nineteenth  century,  which  was  in  the  mam  .u 
appendage  to  the  commercial  system  nav,  not  seldom  an  appendage  to  the 
police  of  that  system  In  spite  of  appearances,  it  was  limited  and  cowardly 
because  it  did  not  really  believe  in  itself' .**'  Morris  is  remembering  Marxv 
remarks,  though  he  tends  to  narrow  iheir  application,  about  thr  statu* 
learned  men,  whom  the  bourgeoisie  has  '‘converted  into  its 
wage-labourers’,  and  "modern  industry,  w hich  makes  science  a productive 
force  distinct  from  labour  and  presses  it  into  the  service  of  capital"  ' On  thr 
ideological  plane.  Morris  is  indignant  over  thr  perversion  of  science,  on  onr 
point,  at  least.  We  must  realise,  when  he  rebels  at  the  idea  of  seeing  “ihepbce 
of  Homer  taken  bv  Huxiev,"  M * that  the  choice  of  name  was  not  fortuitous  1 
H Hu\le\  vulgarising  Darwin's  theory  of  evolution  in  a mechanistic  wav.  had 
been  < hirflx  responsible  for  the  theory  of  “the  struggle  for  existence  which 
nineteenth-century  capitalism  took  as  its  justification,  and  the  materialism  of 
which  he  was  thr  champion  closely  resembled,  in  its  rejection  of  everythin? 
other  than  scientific  fact,  the  utilitarianism  of  Gradgrind  ' 4 Morris,  always 
ready  to  generalise,  probably  had  this  kind  of  distortion  in  mind  when  he 
wrote ; 

“Science  w ill  grow  more  and  more  one-sided,  more  incomplete,  more 
words  and  useless,  till  at  last  she  will  pile  herself  up  into  such  a mass  of 
superstition  that  beside  it  the  theologies  of  old  time  will  seem  mere 
reason  and  enlightenment/’  46* 

ITus  is  all  the  more  probable  because,  in  the  interview  given  to  the  Daily 
( hromete  reporter,  Morris  was  much  more  explicit: 

“ The  Huxley-mathematical  sort  of  thing  I look  on  with  the  deepest 
contempt  Besides,  it  is  probably  all  wrong,  and  the  next  generation  will 
only  regard  us  as  a pack  of  ninnies  for  having  believed  such  rubbish. 

It  did  not.  however,  cause  Morris  to  despair  of  science.  He  asserted  his  great 
confidence  on  seeing  the  large  numbers  who  devoted  themselves  to  it,  mam 
of  whom  are  doubtless  single-hearted,  and  worship  in  her  not  the  purse  o I 
riches  and  power,  but  the  casket  of  knowledge  It  will  suffice  for  her  to  throw 
ofT  the  hotchpotch  of  ideological  pretensions;  “she  seems  to  need  no  more  than 
a little  humility  to  temper  the  insolence  of  her  triumph,  which  has  taught  u$ 
evertything  except  how  to  be  happy  " Die  future  will  belong  to  her  “In  those 
days  science  also  may  be  happy.  ^ Once  “freed  from  the  utilitarian  chains 
which  commerce  has  cast  over  it,  and,  cultivated  once  more  for  its  own  sake, 

. (science)  may  be  expected  to  develop  in  a manner  at  present  undreamed 
of  " A And  in  those  days  to  come,  old  f lammond  echoes  the  prediction  when 
he  declares  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  does  not  fear  any  work-famine  is 
that  science  is  as  inexhaustible  as  is  art  4<ji 

When  he  enters  the  field  of  science , Morris  is  plainly  venturing  into  very  un- 
familiar territory,  and  we  cannot  expect  shattering  prophecies  from  him  So  it 
is  with  greater  curiosity  that  we  take  a look  at  his  thinking  upon  a topic  much 
closer  ro  his  own  interests,  the  part  played  by  the  study  of  history  in  the  culture 
of  his  utopian  people  And  our  curiosity  is  not  disappointed,  although  here 
again  Morris  s approach  is  uncertain  and  almost  contradictory  We  are  not 


10  hear  him  .ay  that  ".he  genuine  tales  ol  hiatwy  will  Mill  br  wuh  ut. 

" ...n  one  .mgf.t  well  hope,  then  he  told  in  a theerfuller  Mrain  than  i» 

possible”  40  It  i<  true  that  it  will  no  longer  hr  “the  dull  gull  ol  hrv 
hviKHriiK.il  concealments,  and  false  deduction*,  which  is  called  bourgeois 
hist tu s'  Nor  will  it  any  longer  be  *\i  string  ol  doubtful  talcs  ol  ih<  bloody 

WHrf  jnd  unaccountable  folliei  of  kings  and  icoundreU  in  whu  hthe  ***$  m ■ 
slavers  of  the  people  was  taken  for  granted”  What  it  will  be  w suggested  by 
ihr  book  that  Bob  the  weaver  is  writing,  “a  sort  of  antiquarian  book  about  the 
peaceable  and  private  history,  so  to  say,  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  - 
more  for  the  sake  of  giving  a picture  of  the  country  before  tlx*  lighting  began 
than  for  anything  else”.4  Perhaps  a more  definite  suggestion,  and  one  more 
m line  with  Morris’s  taste  for  the  concrete,  is  afforded  by  the  museum  ol 
labour  shown  to  us  by  old  Morsom. 44 

However,  wr  learn  with  a start  of  surprise  that  these  are  isolated  efforts,  and 
that  the  study  of  history  had  been  generally  abandoned  in  this  twenty-second 
century.  Dick  explains  to  the  bewildered  visitor  that  “it  is  mostly  in  periods  of 


turmoil  and  strife  and  confusion  that  people  care  much  about  history,  and  you 
know  we  are  not  like  that  now”. 4 The  inexhaustible  joy  ol  the  new  hlr  is 
too  enthralling  for  men  to  take  much  interest  in  a past  that  was  unhappy, 
grim,  rather  inexplicable  and  has  totally  passed  away.  “The  last  harvest,”  says 
old  Hammond,  “the  last  baby,  the  last  knot  of  carving  in  the  market-place,  is 
history  enough  for  them.  It  was  different,  I think,  when  1 was  a lad,  when  wr 
were  not  so  assured  of  peace  and  continuous  plenty  as  we  arc  now  ” 4 In  fact, 
when  the  visitor  and  the  sprightly  nonagenarian  who  goes  a little  way  in  the 
carriage  with  them  become  involved  in  a discussion  alwut  the  ways  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Dick  quickly  becomes  “rather  restive  under  so  much  an- 
cient history”  and  tries  to  change  the  conversation  ‘ Moreover,  the  visitor 
finds  among  the  people  to  whom  he  talks  total  ignorance  and  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  world  he  has  left  Whether  it  is  the 
use  of  money,  the  difference  between  town  and  country,  the  poverty  of  former 
times,  the  class  struggle,  education,  politics  and  its  vocabulary,  relationships 
between  nations,  everything  is  quite  unknown  and  incomprehensible  to  these 
new  generations,  although,  by  contrast,  they  know  and  love  the  Middle 
Ages  Only  a few  rare  individuals  like  Ellen,  “those  of  us  who  look  into  these 
ihings  \ still  have  an  approximate  knowledge  of  that  past  But  il  Ellen,  for  ex- 
ample. has  acquired  that  knowledge  it  is  only  from  having  frequented  old 
Hammond,  the  Sage  of  Bloomsbury'.  4*‘  What  is  to  happen  when  he  is  gone** 

Of  course.  Morris  is  taking  an  extreme  position,  designed  to  make  more  ob- 
vious the  happiness  of  the  communist  age,  and  also  based  upon  the  much  more 
arbitrary  hypothesis  of  the  link  with  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  systematic 
obliteration  of  four  centuries  of  bourgeois  culture.  He  appears  to  believe 
sincerely  in  the  possibility  of  such  a state  of  affairs  as  this  future  disregard  for 
history,  and  while  1 accept  the  logic  of  his  expectation.  I venture  to  offer  a gen- 
tle denial,  which  is  no  less  arbitrary.  Some  manifestations  of  political  in- 
difference that  have  recently  appared  in  the  youthful  stages  of  various  socialist 
republics  might  well  be  a sign,  other  things  being  equal,  that  the  conjecture 
should  not  be  rejected  a priori  Morris  believed  in  it.  but  does  that  mean  thar  ho 
wanted  it  to  happen?  Definitely  not,  and  he  explains  this  very  clearly  through 
the  mouth  of  Ellen: 


i'mm  7k  if.ntti!  fir*  *** 


I th.r ik  fnntrtUTMn  f*oplr  art  »<*•  . aretm  of  Ih**  h»«n»y  cttbrtm,. 
(>»'  *v<  to  trave  H m the  tend*  of  old  iearned  own  l.k r H*ron*.i»d  W)* 
know*'  IUf>p*  as  art,  uwt  may  alter,  we  may  be  btuen  mihromr 
tow  *rd*  i hangr  ami  mam  thrift  mat  *erm  too  wonrlerhi)  fm 
m »o  r«;.i  too  r%>  mug  not  to  , •«<  h at.  tl  we  *,  not  kno*  that  ihet  w 
lv*  P'm*ps  <4  what  ha*  l^«-n  bH,ae.  and  v,,thal  ruinoto,  dremful  *nd 
torrttd 

lt<  avi.litMMt  to  ih«*  need  not  u>  k>*e  the  leitoru  of  hi*tory.  to  draw  eflenm 
*vea|<ona  bum  them  again*t  all  the  danger*  of  adventurism,  irmpowibtiity 
■tat  v*  u t . . *•**,  on  top  rtf  ths*  need  to  remain  ton*  tout  of,  and  therefore  in  coo- 
;t.  >:  i?x  Uw>  of  <icvr(  spmcni.  there  lx  another  reason  which  Morris  explain- 

ed  i ti  ora  A t • $ Ws  t ure»  in  *o  com im  mg  a way  that  it  exprrues  the  opposite  of 
•he  h)|kKheut  found  «n  Araii  ftma  "a Aer< 

.•‘ivorte  jiwt*  torward  in  good  faith  the  tear  that  we  mav  be  too 
kappv  r hr  ,»  t-AcvMon  <»f  | ieaa#nf  surroundings,  so  that  we  shall  not  be 
4*  :*  w cwpn  (hern  I muii  answer  that  this  verms  to  me  a very  rtmot* 
temw  h\rn  when  the  tide  at  last  turns  m the  direction  of  sweeping  away 
modrr®  s^uaUir  and  vulgarity,  we  shall  have,  ! doubt,  many  gemratiom 
etfon  *n  firrlcv  ting  the  transformation,  and  when  it  is  at  last  complete 
tlsrre  wi  ' \*t  nr*i  t f*e  tnumph  of  our  suuess  to  exalt  us  and  nr rt  thr 
fUBtors  of  thr  i.yng  wade  through  the  putrid  sea  of  ugliness  which  wr  shall 
ha  we  ti  last  escaped  from  " 

I>i#  -r  ,rr  vm|  art  > lively  profound  words,  throwing  into  relief  the  relative 
nature  oi  ail  happtnrsv  even  that  of  communist  society!  Happiness  onlv  exists 
•**  a u t rn  »»( comparison  and  that  comparisons,  in  such  a soar  tv,  can  only  exiu 
r * a krscmlrxlge  of  the  past  A people  with  no  history,  or  cut  off  from 

hi«or>  *s  vhncatenrd  with  the  loss  of  the  immense  advantages  it  has  acquired 
M < »»  .an  vjntmenuonaliy  put  his  finger  upon  the  flaw  in  the  utopia  he  was  to 
wr?te  two  vears  later  When  Iht*.  with  a somewhat  heavy  insistence  verging 
v # - at  c . vmtvra,  tells  the  visitor  %*We  feel  so  happy,  you  know  / one  is 
ir:rr  r,f  to  ifikr;*  f or'  But  how  does  he  know?*’ 

And  try  ,xvr  #i  J)k  * a problem.  that  of  the  diffusion  or.  more  precisely 

f^r!,arn  the  g s(  culture  Y\  hen  we  were  considering  the  authentically 

Ma:  xrM  that  Morris  pun  forwardon  the  diversity  of  occupation.  J noted 

i hat  hr  **rr>ved  fire  eatmaarion  of  any  separation  of  manual  work  from  in* 
irde*  : >»)  w>rk  !he  characters  in  his  book  carry  on  activities  in  both  direc- 
ts*^ *«ih  sj^cndid  rmhut uum  But  if  we  look  rather  more  doscly,  we  notice 
ah  t>.^  >«m«e  dial  'fie  ha  i*  txv  upition  of  eac  h of  thr  characters  individually 
diawr.  i ^ m*nuAl  o or  Ouk  is  a fierryman,  Bob  a weaver,  Boffin  a dustman 
In  •<>  preventing  itsen^  Moms  wav  rnotiiaied  by  an  amnintcUectuahsm  whose 
f4*g>it  wne  und“ubtedJ>  healthy  Or.  the  erf  her  hand  in  the  ba<  kground  we  see 
varn-h^d  » :hei  .*»r^  .r>  of  pro; Jr,  who  are  only  referred  to  and  whose 
life-style  it  the  fbrir  main  ort  upatioti  u intelieaual  and  it  is  almost 

for  health  feator m cm!y  that  they  panuipafr  in  manual,  omnly  agncultutal. 
a<tta:iev  Ihck  stieaXM  v»f  them  »n  a was  whuh  clearly  suggests  that  they  urn- 
'!  tufc  a j*epar**c  category 

tu  a great  pleasure  teeing  them  to  happy  over  work  which  is  not 
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fh  %oll((ht  for  Xml  besides,  dirsr  students  are  generally  such  pleasant 
''  ,jr  si.  kind  and  xwcet-tempered;  m»  humble,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
<nxu.ns  to  ira.-h  evrryf>odj  all  that  they  know  Really.  I like  those  that  1 
have  met  prodigiously  " 

Some  of  them  live  alone.  like  the  one  m Bifham  whose  “literary  work  is  in- 
irrrupted  by  ihr  visitor  and  his  new  friends  *'  Mostly,  however,  they  seem  to 
congregate  in  great  houses  deep  in  the  country  they  are,  sayv  Hammond, 
some  of  the  moil  studious  men  of  our  time”  and  they  help  with  the  work  in 
the  fields  at  certain  times  **  l ike  everybody  else,  they  regard  it  as  a holiday  to 
help  with  the  haymaking  when  '‘there  is  room  for  ft  great  many  people  who 
are  not  over-skilled  in  country  matters  and  there  are  many  who  lead  seden- 
tary lives,  whom  it  would  lie  unkind  to  deprive  of  their  pleasure  in  the  hay-field 
- scientific  men  and  dose  students  generally'  But,  explains  Dick,  they  simply 
provide  labour.  On  account  of  insuffic  ient  qualific  ation,  they  c annot  be  given 
anything  to  do  in  the  earlier  stages.  I he\  cannot  handle  a scythe  and  'the 
scientific  men  and  historians,  and  students  generally,  will  not  be  wanted  until 
we  are  fairly  in  the  midst  of  the  tedding”  ’*  So.  while  there  could  never  fie  an 
“aristocracy  of  intelligence”,  as  old  Hammond  is  c areful  to  point  out.  there 
are  still  workers  who  are  almost  exrlusively  intellectual  ones.  I hey  do  not  con- 
stitute a c aste,  since  every  ac  tivity  is  open  to  everyone,  but  ati  division  of  labour 
is  not  wholly  eliminated.  Study  and  research  are  carried  on  pretty  well  full 
time  by  a minority,  who  do  not  receive  any  privileges  or  special  consideration, 
and  probably  certain  members  of  it  would  keep  alive  the  knowledge  of  history 
amid  the  growing  indifference  of  a world  too  happy  to  care  about  it 


I hat  world,  forgetful  of  history  and  the  past,  lives  in  geography  and  the 
present.  No  longer  in  the  imaginary  geography  of  the  utopia*  of  former 
times,  covering  countries  situated  beyond  the  world  known  to  navigators,  no 
longer,  in  the  words  of  Wordsworth,  “in  Utopia,  subterranean  fields,  or  some 
secreted  island.  Heaven  know*  where*  But  ;n  <*he  very  world  which  t>  the 
world  of  all  of  us”.*-'  The  English  of  the  twenty -second  century  , fulfilling 
Blake  5 prophecy,  will  have  “built  Jerusalem  in  England’s  green  and  pleasant 
land”.I * * 4  During  Morris's  period  of  Romantic  escapism,  the  Wanderers,  in 
the  Prologue  to  The  Earthly  Pnraihst,  were  still  setting  ofT  in  search  of  “a 
nameless  city  in  a distant  sea”,  of  “strange  lands  and  things  beyond  belief  to 
see”,  of  “a  land  , . where  men  have  bliss”  w For  Morris  the  socialist, 

escapism  is  no  longer  acceptable,  his  utopia  is  not  arbitrary,  it  is  a political 
act,  a work  of  propaganda,  arid  it  is  limited  bv  a perspective  that  aims  at  reali- 
ty It  has  its  roots  in  our  native  soil  and  piles  up  landmarks  familiar  *to  the 
reader  in  order  to  overwhelm  him  with  the  terltng  of  what  could  come  to  pass 

Moreover,  one  is  a little  surprised  at  the  tale  Morns  chose  for  his  tale  which  is 
certainly  not  situated  “nowhere”  No  doubt  he  wished  to  keep  the  etymology 

“outopiu  * in  preference  to  “eutopia”  probably  following  his  mastei  Ehomas 
More,'  though  in  flagrant  contradiction  of  his  own  intention  In  passing.  I 
may  observe  that  these  native  roots  c onform  strictly  to  the  tiaditional  utopian 
preference  tor  islands  While  England  imprest*  the  immediate  reality  of  its 
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gfog»*pKv  wi|w>n  rhf  reader  who  i$  to  hr  ftmvirwfuj,  if  u mti  *r.  island,  tnd  v 
* k>  wtil  pgn  it,  ‘ in  iiUnd  punidn  compkitr  tocmtf  k#  ^ 

»uM.w  tri  ^rnhol  4 perirct  oty  wh*  h «*  no f lobe  tuduti  m anv  w/v 
IVrr  * somethin*  of  this  about  W *+*  .WVtr  England  as  Man* 
ir*vnt*es  h *f^in  tor  mm  in  iioiihon.  tut  ufl  Iromanv  (fJtMnr^ihi, 

fV.,r»a  et  b%:ng  a Ulr  nnwr  I ngiifth  than  K has  ever  been  I hr  stsitgr  r¥j 
U*n  <tn v>*  v fh*»ufli  there  a a passing  reference  to  holiday  vmri  by  French  md 
German  youngsters 

\ \d  !h*$  be  .nas  «o  to  ihe  consideration  of  a preliminary  problem.  H*vt  *;( 
. tiffin  rr*  bed  the  same  stage  as  England  by  the  twenty-second  trniun* 
] \ \ prvi Mem  involve  *n«*?hei  a political  problem  which  I shall  *** 

ta«k*e  »r.  detail  so  at  not  to  be  too  far  diverted  from  our  purpose],  that  of  know. 
, -4  whether  the  revolution  t an  sat  ceed  in  tine  country  I simply  point  out  that 
Mor-u  stt^ihir^ly  enough  in  his  da>  asked  himself  that  question  srver * 
to nrv  and  ^e^KHvV’d  wnh  uncertain  and  contradictory  answers*,  an  answer 
I.  * to  aw  ^it  Ijriiin.  :n  the  fullness  oi  historic  al  development  So  1 put  aside  rhu 
ruffigl  tp  motion  uhuh  belongs  to  the  theory  of  revolution  and  not  to  the  study 
of  utopian  v*  *et\ , which  is  the  limited,  and  quite  sufhtirncly  vasr  tubfc*  <4 
tn>  analysts 

Rrtrnrme  in  .Via*/  /*•**  AaaAerr  to  the  international  situation  i*oni\  of  a ven 
a»h;*  *e  nature  It  dors  nut  appear  that  socialism  has  reac  hed  the  same  lev*,  of 
de*  e > rjr  nt  in  all  countries  as  it  has  m England  Old  Hainmond  points  out  10 
the  naor  dial  one  can  only  really  talk  about  an  eventual  work-famine  in 
• jfti  of  Europe  *fti<h  are  more  advanced  than  the  rest  of  the  world  ,r  10 
theft  is  an  inequality  0/  development  even  in  Europe  iiselF  and  the  visiter.  c on- 
emed  w»tf.  ccuveal ing  ht»  origin  from  his  new  companions  explains  hi*  »j- 
n •*  ari ce  t v saving  that  he  has  “been  such  a long  time  away  from  Europe  ** 
Mrr^.  4 'f  rh.ngv  g<  -tsg  on  other  continents?  Ibrre  is  only  one  definite  mdica- 
t*v.  and  Moms  five-  it  with  a savagery  that  verms  to  explode  with  all  the 
Horne  that  Edward  firearm  's  utopia  provoked  in  him  One  remedy  for  the 
:>  -r«y  *ed  work  Un  «r*r  :s  the  export  of  beauty  to  the  backward  countries 

»aods  whKh  were  once  the  cojosucs  of  Great  Britain,  lor  in- 
stance and  especially  America  - that  pan  of  nf  above  aJl,  which  was 
of*c  the  i ruted  Vales  - are  now  and  will  be  for  a long  while  a great 
revn;:  e 10  u%  F'*r  th^se  lands,  and.  I say,  especially  the  northern  parts 
oi  Vmerxa.  -offered  so  timhly  from  the  full  forte  of  the  last  day*  of 
- /a«,»  auo  a me  such  horrible  pla<  es  to  live  in.  that  they  are  now 

Us*  c^axd  in  aii  that  makes  hfr  pieasam  Indeed,  one  may  say  that 
h ariv  a hundred  vears  the  people  of  tf*e  northern  parts  of  America 
haw  Urn  ent'&ifed  in  gradually  making  a dwrlJing-placc  out  of  a Mink- 
uvg  dust  heap,  and  theix  a suli  a great  deal  to  do.  esfiecially  as  the  coun- 
try ft  sobfg 

h even  apf»eart  that  there  are  some  1 ountriet  eJaewhere  which  have  not  had 
the  " revolution  Phis  sfemi  to  kye  itnpUed  by  Mime  of  the  rerrwrkv  made  to  the 
vtMtot  (>  S f>rr%un>es  that  lie  must  come  from  a place  very*  unlike 
prrtty  \nrur  *1  the  Gur.t  Houae.  !h«r  he  mu«  h-vr  J>crn 
••tr  in  umOCtMl  OOWKJIO "*  H^^fTin  think*  hr  ha*  arrived  ’•from 

fW  dntarn  rounlry  tha>  dt»e»  not  knot*  of  u»,  «rr  our  way*  0/  life’ . ’ 


corner  of  0*  earth.  wherr  people  are  unhappy  ’'  4 Much  more 
•off*  ,|rn’f  fii! her  (or  grandfather)  if  perversely  pleased  to  meet  a 

,iKnih*  “,,h  ^ , om,nn  from  a country  wh ere  they  “have  no?  wholly  got 
forfi«nrr  ,u^f*(on  ««*  |t  ,,  possible  that  Mom*  imagined  sue  h a stale  of 
r,d  l(  kuo  the  nrrdf  of  hi*  storv  structure,  to  that  the  visitor's  strangeness 
^^^hrTomprrhrnsiblr  to  the  English  population  But  it  would  nor  be  like 
' i.^Hmaic  theoretical  considerations  to  the  needs  of  fiction  This  ton- 
h,nl  1"^  unequal  development  was  in  line  with  the  political  analysis  of  the 
r,  ,%Mni  his  lime  a*  he  expressed  it  in  the  columns  </f  Commuwt  rat,  and  lie  had 
, !!  ,rjr!i  that  it  might  turn  out  otherwise  in  the  future  Did  hr  not  go  so  far  as  to 
write 

,,  yv ill  purely  l>e  one  of  the  solemn  duties  of  the  socirtv  of  the  future 
for  a community  to  send  out  some  band  of  its  f**st  and  hardiest  people  to 
socialise  >oine  hitherto  neglected  ff>ot  of  earth  for  the  semi  e of  man 

lhat  clearly  goes  a good  deal  further  than  just  the  export  of  fK-auty’  Ifus 
impulsive  outburst  (incidentally,  a completely  isolated  one)  is  only  com- 
parable with  the  situation  described  tn  Amu  from  A oaherr  because  i?  derives,  in 
an  extreme  form,  from  the  same  feeling,  which  is  both  revolutionarv  and 
patriotic  a faith  in  the  high  destiny  reserved  for  England  Perhaps  it  will  n«a 
br  tlir  first  country  to  take  the  road  to  socialism,  after  having  first  thought  ■•o 
(an  illusion  shared  for  a time  by  Marx  and  Engels  thermelses,  Morns  soon 
became  less  sure  about  it  v><  But  he  was  certain  that  she  would,  one  day,  !>e  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  communist  nations  J'his  conhdem  r was  justifiable  in  the 
Great  Britain  of  the  nineteenth  century,  because  of  the  advanced  Mate  ol  her 
productive  resources  No  doubt  it  was  a sentimental  confident  as  writ 
l-ovc  of  the  land  of  England  is  expressed  with  deep,  restrained  emotion  in  ail 
his  work  One  passage  from  his  first  public  lec  ture  it  often  quoted  and  us  worth 
recalling: 

“ f^c  land  is  a little  land;  too  much  shut  up  within  the  narrow  seas,  a* 
it  seems,  to  have  much  space  for  swelling  into  hugeness  there  arr  no 
great  wastes  overwhelming  in  their  dreariness  no  great  solitudes  ol 
forests,  no  terrible  untrodden  mountain-walls  all  is  measured,  mingled, 
varied,  gliding  easily  one  thing  into  another  tittle  rivers.  Imle  plains, 
swelling,  speedily-changing  up-lands,  all  beset  with  handsome  orderly 
trees,  little  hills,  little  mountains,  netted  over  with  the  wails  of 
sheep-walks,  all  is  little;  yet  not  foolish  and  blank,  but  serious  rather, 
and  abundant  of  meaning  for  such  a*  choose  to  seek  »t  it  is  neither  a 
prison  nor  palace,  but  a decent  home/* 

\nd  he  adds  “it  must  be  a hard  heart,  1 think,  that  d»xr>  not  love  it  whether 
a man  has  been  born  among  it  like  ourselves,  or  has  come  wondcrmgly  on  its 
simplicity  from  all  the  grandeur  overseas  ” England  m thr  twenty-**  on* I 
century,  cleansed  of  all  the  stains  of  ‘ civilization’4,  will  be  more  beautiful  and 
more  comely;  it  will  retain  that  engaging  simplicity  and  its  inhabitants  will  not 
grow  tired  of  its  charm  With  the  same  restrained  emotion,  the  visitor  say»  it 
u not  ^g,  fc>ut  n » pretty”  v*  The  love  England  inspires  in  Morns  is  all  the 
more  deep  because  he  sees  her  **  she  will  one  day  be. 
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*\  am  no  p*m<*  a*  the  word  i»  genwilH  urd  tod  y«  | m ^ 
jisKtmrd  to  toy  th*4  at  for  ihf  la<*  o<  thr  Land  wr  Uvr  in  I lovr  it  wnh 
•orocf**ing  of  the  pa%«ton  of  a kiwi  that  a r«>  u»  more  than  its  beau**  uf 
interest  in  relation  to  oshet  pam  of  the  world  warrant!  IVrhap*  that  }5 
because  1 am  m fhr  ha*  »e  of  footing  at  thing*  that  pass  before  my  eyn 
and  conne*  img  tiietr  preterit  outward  seeming  with  limn  gone  b> 
and  timet  to  come  " v 

1>  *i  v *,on  of  the  favgiand  to  tomr  fvtlo  him  with  untiling  lyricism 

' \nd  thr  rale  shall  hr  told  of  a < ounirv . a land  in  the  midst  of  the  sea. 
\jsd  folk  shaN  call  tt  l-n gUnd  to  thr  da  vs  that  arr  gome  to  be.'*  ** 

ft*  anatom  will  be  mot*  beautiful  than  ever  Thr  summer  day  through 
whi«  h the  tvutor  and  h*  corr.paniom  glide  over  thr  water  hrnraih  thr  height) 
of  H-.fidtar.  a one  of  those  days  which,  if  they  were  commoner  m the* 
would  ntahr  ensf  climate  thr  best  in  thr  world  w In  th;j  respnf 
Moms  t*  fvro  frrMmrh  oponurtK  14  it  we  were  working  tor  livelihood  and  nm 
profit/’  hr  mis'!  we  might  easily  neutralise  many  of  the  disadvantages  of  ow 
4 iimatr  at  least  enough  to  give  full  scope  to  the  development  of  our  racr 
It  a for  tha  reason  that  pretty  *rmte  can  assert  that  ' southern  England  a a 
a »>d  place  lor  seeping  good  looks**  11  The  pleasant  climate  is  enhanced  b* 
the  renewed  deischt fulness  of  the  landscape.  partKularly  that  of  the  Thanes, 
hrorefvrth  freah  and  unfKdlutrd  Its  banks,  lovingly  described  by  Morris  in 
unforgettable  page*,  are  the  joy  and  pride  of  the  English  people  of  the  future 
He  sees  »t  thrown  Men's  eves  of  the  future,  and  the  utopian  viewpoint  lends 
an  even  more  nferant  note  to  hu  affection.  The  same  pride  is  to  be  found  tfthu 
drw  npfKMR  of  the  new  beauty  of  London  and  in  the  feeling  he  has  about  the 
wav  the  capital  hat  retained  its  importance:  ‘‘Here  was  the  ghost  of  London 
trill  afcvvrrur^  itaetf  at  a centre  -an  intellectual  centre,  for  aught  I knew 
Sot  only  dal  Morris  love  the  land  of  his  country,  he  also  loved  its  people 
V\  i.'Uam  Richmond  says  in  his  memoirs  that  he  was  “English  to  the  marrow*  of 
T.i  i-.oe*  * Mums  ront.nually  praised  ‘this  land  of  stout-hearted  men  . 
the  Und  of  England,  with  at!  rts  growth  of  familiar  beauty,  sweetened  every 
a<  re  of  ft  mih  the  memories  of  the  men  that  made  us’*. 4,4  It  is  “the  home  of 
rough  and  homely  met i*\M%  possessing  “the  English  character,  forcible 
gmamljr'V  H ’ the  country  of  order,  peace  and  stability,  the  land  of  common 
tefwr  «nd  practicably  the  country  to  which  all  eves  are  turned  of  those  whose 
hope  sa  for  the  coat  .nuance  and  perfection  of  modern  progress'*.  This 
pr*cr>ra!  sense  bv  no  mr*?*  ex*  lodes  artistic  qualities  “I  doubt, M says  Moms. 

d tfcrv  Jihe  French}  have  *>  much  innate  love  of  beauty  as  a great  part  of  our 
population  has  ,m  and  again  ‘ I doubt  if  said  Briton  is  more  anti-poetxal 
than  the  rr^en  of  .*h*s  JWton*  No  national  characteristic  strikes  him  a§ 
kiemg  mure  worthy  of  nonce  and  apprec  union  than  this  restraint,  this 
uaOHiooal  rescere  W thr  English  people  The  peasants  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, mowed  by  thr  forthrigM  eloquence  of  John  Ball  4‘all  had  that  took  as  if 
they  were  ashamed  of  themarlvrs.  and  did  not  want  other*  to  ser  how  dfroh 
tSr>-  »"**•  <*  ‘besr  r*cr  -hen  <hry  «t  Mron*iy 
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art  of  Mom*  * deep  love  of  ha  native  soil  and  a I the  people  ro 
I hr  ' 4 on4ff  (jnd  it  forms  an  indisioc  table  complement)  is  hi*  no  levs  In- 
"^""hitrrd  of  chauvinism  and  nationalism  (which  hr  call*  patriotism, 
drawing  thr  French  distinction  between  the  two  words).  It  was  this 
rjja  which  awakened  ha  awareness  of  political  life,  at  thr  tunr  of  thr 
1 urk.di  atrocities  in  Bulgaria  in  18^7  England  was  in  danger  of  being  drafg- 
rd  into  what  he  called  an  unjust  war  {*’  People  go  about  in  a Rule  Britannia 
>tvlr  that  turns  one's  stomac  h")  for  thr  sake  of  protecting  thr  route  to  India 
itul  the  interest*  of  the  holders  of  Ottoman  bonds  Morris  fought  agarnsi  this 
drift  and  issued  an  appeal  to  the  workers  of  England,  asking  whether  they 
wanted  to  die  for  such  causes . ' Recalling  this  period  a few  years  later,  he 
himself  wrote  that  the  first  object  of  his  action  had  been  to  'stem  the  torrent  of 
Chauvinism,  and  check  the  feeling  of  national  hatred  and  prejudice  tor  whir h 1 
shall  always  feel  the  most  profound  contempt**.  ITsis  was  no  eas\  task. 
l>e<  .uisr  "any  approach  to  Jingoism  however  feeble  is  certain  to  be  popular 
with  the  whole  mas*  of  non-political  people,  i about  999  out  of  the  tUXi"  J4 
Morris  kept  up  the  struggle  and  in  a lecture  given  m IKKift  when  he  was  still  a 
member  of  the  Liberal  Party,  his  attac  k was  at  its  strongest 

"I  should  say  then  that  when  stripped  of  it s borrowed  gear,  false 
patriotism  becomes  National  Yam-glory,  which  is  both  begotten  of 
ignorance  and  begets  it  a legacy  of  the  injustice  of  past  times,  it  breeds 
injustice  in  us  in  the  present  that  we  may  be  unjustly  dealt  with  in  the 
future:  it  gabbles  of  the  valour  of  our  forefathers  while  h ts  busy  m un- 
doing the  deeds  that  their  valiant  lives  accomplished  it  prates  of  the  in- 
terests of  our  country,  while  it  is  laying  the  trad  of  events  which  will  ruin 
the  fortunes,  and  break  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  it  scolds  at  wise  men 
and  honest  men  for  what  it  calls  a policy  of  isolation  while  itself  it  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  foreign  nations  except  for  their  ruin  and  our* 
its  great  office  is  for  ever  to  cry  out  for  war  without  knowing  what  war 
means  all  other  nations,  it  seems,  pay  the  price  of  war,  but  we  never  do. 
and  never  can  pav  it  and  never  shall  ' " K* 

Nationalism  is  a constant  provocation  to  war  *nd  all  militarism  was  hateful 
to  Morris  "1  won’t  submit  to  be  dressed  up  in  red  and  marched  oft  to  shoot  at 
my  f rench  or  German  or  Arab  friend  »n  a quarrel  that  I don't  umlei stand.  I 
will  rebel  sooner  than  do  that  ” ’*  Chauvinistic  frenzy  is  nourished  by 
xenophobia,  and,  in  18?8,  he  was  denouncing  its  virulence  in  the  l ory  Parc > 
which  had  only  "contempt  of  all  people  not  born  within  the  compass  of  the 
narrow  seas”.  2 * In  hU  satirical  comedy,  TKt  Tablet  Juried,  fie  prrsems  the 
caricatured  Judge  Nupkins,  who  deplore*  "the  ill-judged  leniency  ol  even  a 
Tory  government  in  permitting  that  pest  of  society,  the  u ores  peer  able 
foreigner,  to  congregate  in  this  metropolis*’.  **  Unfortunately,  as  Morris  weft 
knew,  the  working  class  is  not  immune  to  this  virus  When  necessary,  par- 
ticularly during  the  discussions  which  followed  his  lectures,  he  drew  attention 
to  "the  wickedness  of  using  thr  word  'foreigner  and  the  impossibility  of 
workers  of  different  countries  having  any  cause  to  quarrel"  * Xenophobia 
and  vociaUsin  are  incompatible  "a  socialist  doe*  not  recognize  a possible 
enemy  in  a foreigner  as  such"  vl  He  observed  bitterly  that  such  t endem  ics 
were  not  altogether  absent  among  the  leadership  uf  the  Sortai  Democratic 
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Federation,  and  one  of  the  reasons  for  his  rupture  with  Hyndman  in  Dctcn»f>a 
I8K4  was  his  “attacks  on  foreigners  as  foreigners  or  at  least  sneers  at  them 
coquetting  also  with  jingoism  in  various  forms'*. It  is  relevant  to  remark  that 
the  attacks  in  question  were  directed  against  Engels  and  Sthru 

As  Morris’s  thinking  took  more  definite  shape,  he  stopped  reacting 
emotionally  and  achieved  a theoretical  level.  He  still  maintained  his  condem- 
nation  of  chauvinism  and  xenophobia,  but  as  part  of  a c riticism  of  the  concept 
of  a nation,  which  was  born  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  the  arrival  of  a 
bureaucratic  bourgeoisie,  for  the  purpose  of  political  and  commercial  war:  it 
war  the  new  ruling  class  which  fostered  “that  thrice-accursed  spirit  of 
nationality  which  so  hampers  us  even  now  in  all  attempts  towards  the  realiza- 
tion of  a true  soc  iety".  ' National  States  were  never  invented  to  provide 
protection  for  their  nationals,  but,  quite  the  contrary,  with  a motive  of  op- 
pression: “the  object  of  their  existence  now  is  organized  robbery  of  the  weak 
fx>th  within  and  without  their  own  bounds".^4  They  apply  measures  of 
unification  that  are  prejudicial  to  man's  free  development: 

“The  fact  is,  as  individualism  suppresses  individuality,  so  nationalism 
suppresses  all  that  is  worth  keeping  in  the  special  elements  which  goto 
make  up  a real  and  not  an  artificial  nation.  The  sham  community  of  the 
present  - the  nation  - is  formed  for  the  purposes  of  rivalry  only,  and  con- 
sequently suppresses  all  minor  differences  that  do  not  help  it  to 
supremacy  over  other  nations.  ” s3* 

Old  Hammond  repeats  this  accusation  during  his  conversation  with  the 
visitor,  a propos  of  the  national  question: 

“How'  should  it  add  to  the  variety  or  dispel  the  dullness,  to  coerce  cer- 
tain families  or  tribes,  often  heterogeneous  and  jarring  w ith  one  another, 
into  certain  artificial  and  mechanical  groups,  and  call  them  nations,  and 
stimulate  their  patriotism  - i.e.,  their  foolish  and  envious  prejudices ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  here  Morris  has  allowed  himself  10  be  drawn 
into  serious  confusion.  While  he  is  certainly  justified  in  denouncing 
movements  towards  the  harmful  integration  of  local  or  ethnic  groups,  and 
while  it  is  a legitimate  question  to  ask  how  far  the  creation  of  a national  con- 
sciousness is  accompanied  by  certain  mental  stereotyping,  he  makes  the  mis- 
take of  denying  the  reality  and  strength  of  such  consciousness  In  the  course  of 
his  political  life,  this  brought  him  a number  of  setbacks  without  his  drawing 
the  moral.  At  a time  when  the  whole  of  Europe  was  shaken  by  movements  lor 
national  independence,  an  unrealistic  sectarianism  made  him  see  nothing  but 
their  bourgeois  nature  and  demand  that  they  assume  a totally  premature 
socialist  orientation.  His  attitude  to  the  Irish  question  deserves  a deep  study 
that  would  exceed  the  limits  of  the  present  work  Addressing  Italian  and 
Irish  patriots,  he  exclaimed:  “Your  revolutionary  struggles  well  be  abortive  or 
lead  to  mere  disappointment  unless  you  accept  as  your  watchword: 
Wage-workers  of  ail  countries  unite!”  **  Only  once  did  he  take  a more 
reasonable  view  of  things,  and  then  he  wrote  that  “Home  Rule  is  not  of  itself 
necessarily  a revolutionary  measure,  but  it  will  clear  the  ground  for  sowing  the 
seeds  of  Revolution".  s'v  This  gleam  of  wisdom  was  short-lived  It  is  a fact  that 
he  was  hooted  in  Dublin  for  preaching  socialism  to  an  audience  that  cared  for 
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nothin*  except  the  passing  of  the  first  Home  Rule  Bill  It  was  in  vain  that  hr 
observed  that  "at  the  moment  they  could  listen  to  nothing  but  Home  Rule  ’, 
hr  still  continued  to  denounce  nationalism  in  the  name  of  socialism  In  1893 
again,  when  writing  his  socialist  handbook  with  Bax.  he  wrote  of  the  events  of 

1848: 

"Poland.  Hungary,  Italy.  Servia,  Irrland,  and  France,  as  represented 
by  her  Chauvinists,  have  all  once  and  again  contributed  their  quotas  to 
this  nuisance  of  "Patriotism'*,  which  has  so  often  in  these  latter  days 
dragged  the  red  herring  over  the  path  of  Revolution.  *’  U2 

It  is  strange  that  the  dialectical  sense  that  Morris  showed  in  so  many  other 
circumstances  should  have  deserted  him  to  this  extent  when  he  faced  these 
problems  In  News  from  Nowhere  we  find  the  same  tendency  towards 
mechanistic  and  economistic  simplification  when  old  Hammond  claims  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  wars  between  England  and  France,  the  English  workers 
would  have  been  no  worse  off  had  they  been  defeated  by  the  French  armv  and 
exploited  by  foreign  employers. What,  in  such  an  event,  would  have  been  the 
reaction  of  Morris  himself,  "English  to  the  marrow'  of  his  bones"?  This  un- 
sophisticated materialism  is  surprising  in  the  case  of  a humanist  so  well  aware 
of  the  importance  of  superstructures.  That  is  the  extent  of  the  danger  of  the 
working-class  snobbery  which  lies  in  wait  for  a socialist  of  bourgeois  origin. 

He  is  certainly  more  convincing  when  he  writes:  "the  interests  of  the 
workmen  are  the  same  in  all  countries  and  they  can  never  really  be  the  enemies 
of  each  other”,  44  and  when  he  appeals  to  international  proletariamsm  i bid 
you  to  class  combination  - but  what  class:  the  class  of  labour  ail  over  the 
world  To  show  the  emptiness  of  nationalism,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  repeat 
Disraeli  s famous  dictum:  "a  nation  of  the  poor  dwells  beside  a nation  of  the 
rich,  and  both  are  supposed  to  call  each  other  fellow  countrymen*'  4 How  is  a 
worker  to  leel  at  home  in  "the  country,  which  in  grim  mockery  is  called 
Ins'  Behind  all  these  declarations  one  can  sense  an  incomplete  assimila- 
tion of  a famous  passage  of  The  Communist  Manifesto  of  1847: 

" I he  working  men  have  no  country.  We  cannot  take  from  them  what 
they  have  not  got  Since  the  proletariat  must  first  of  all  acquire  political 
supremacy,  must  rise  to  be  the  leading  class  of  the  nation,  must  con- 
stitute itself  the  nation,  it  is,  so  far,  itself  national,  thoogh  not  in  the 
bourgeois  sense  of  the  word.  ” ** 

Like  so  many  others  of  his  time  (and  even  later),  Morris  retained  mainly  the 
negative  part  of  these  famous  words,  thus  depriving  himself,  both  immediately 
and  in  a middle-term  perspective,  of  an  analytical  tool  that  would  have  spared 
him  many  mistakes  in  the  daily  struggle.  Despite  the  apparent  paradox,  the 
factor  that  saved  him  from  a lack  of  realism  then  common  is  that  the  best  of  his 
thinking  was  in  the  distant  utopian  perspective,  which  often  had  more  body 
and  substance  than  his  direct  political  action  In  this  way.  through  the  byways 
of  prediction,  he  reached  greater  fidelity  to  the  teachings  of  Marx. 

In  1888  Commonweal  published  an  editorial  signed  by  the  Council  of  the 
Socialist  League  and  probably  drafted  by  Morris,  which  contains  an  in- 
teresting verbal  formulation: 


'•0  W Mtutm  \4rnru  73W  Malwif  1*,^ 

«hr  I<r*#ur  brhrvrs,  when  it  *p™H*  of  htoftmUnm*  S,M  i*|um 
ihi  word  iniPrvMtionalUin  applim  onl\  to  the  present  mhi^v|  T|nf’,  ’ ,,u 
cvptrsung  that  thr  work*!*  do  not  fecognise  thr  niitutnMl  10^^ 
muclr  by  their  tiuistm.  and  that  m thr  Society  ot  thr  future.  imiv'S'" 
politH  .1  entities  will  imm-  to  and  give  plate  u,  thr  f. ^ 

« miitmmttte*  IkuiikI  Utgrthrt  by  lot  ality  and  M>nvetnriM  r ‘ 

In  tbr  following  scat . thr  Count  d of  thr  league  issued another  Hrt Uf-Mri 
of  pnn«  >t>le  , affirming  that  “thr  change  which  would  p%it  an  rod  h*  t'J. 
druggie  between  man  .itid  man.  would  destroy  it  alto  between  n,itmfl  „f, 
nation**,  thus  a I moat  reproducing  thr  terms  i»l  1b*  1 onwiunni  Watrt/M,. 

* In  proportion  /is  thr  antagonism  lietwern  ebon  within  thr  »u»h.„, 
vnniihr^  thr  tirNtllltv  itf  mir  nitiofi  to  Amitlin  will  f omr  lu  an  nut 

I mm  then  on.  a ol  disintegration  begin*  " when  rompetihMH  .|,(ln 

• m%m  given  pi  u » to  MMiibm.it ion.  tin  function  of  thr  nation  wdl  b»  pour 
I mm  thr  moment  when  thriv  nrr  no  loogct  any  * omoirn  ial  anUigmiuirM  lin 
wc  ♦ n cllfbrrnt  i muiiIim-  there  v\  ill  no  b >«  it<«‘  I hr  MM\  per  dim  attar  i »m  t|r  t#  n, , 
nml  tin*  tom  ihtft  linntt  taken  .»v\av  bom  thr  nation  it  » all  Imvc  no  other  *t*  I 
Hh  m I.h.  mutt  * r »n»  In  rti»l  % •«  polltn  al  runty  A day  wdl  cmr,/  wb <> 
’ nationality,  etn-rpt  .it  a grngi  aphii  ill  *»»  etlmnJogM  al  rspn  mmi  would  fi*or 
no  no  titling4*,  and  Morris  rvrn  look*  hit  ward  to  a period,  dmrhtlm  mo  »» 
distant . " w hen  i hr  i hang**  ol  thr  win  Id  lots  made  on#  t ,m  r tuff  fling  n»»»»r  jImh  ,* 
h mu'  o|  wfnit  hat  been  VVr  luiv*  already  sr/  n,  wltru  studying  publiHil*  oi 

hit  me  tie  iriv,  that  people  will  ItVr  iti  local  mi<J  prob  oipfirtl  foiytrnunltirt  /« 
f*d  dished  amt  (rdruilnl  to  different  * stents  (even  on  n world  wale;  for  »t«# 
nr*  i|t  id  |io>dui  tion  and  < onsutnpt uni,  to  that  all  clvdi/ed  natn «hi  wooM 
form  tine  great  c ouimuuitv 44  In  Aon  ftnm  rhe  whole  tytlem  o* 

Hv/ll  and  contending  littlrmi  In**  disappeared  along  with  thr  »nr rpjahfy 
lu  hvlo  rn.iri  and  man  in  tm  irty  ” | ne  very  word  furliofi  Iw * • *n.# 

I hr  Nairofoil  ( udlrry*  lot  rtamp b\  Ji*s  kept  Its  n.oor  but  I »>  • 
m#  longer  known  w)mi  thr  word  meant.  ”*  I hni  rb o * not.  however  ru'^tlui 
thr  i fmrru  (h  i*I{(  i #»f  ear  h people  have  dis/tppr  ami  llutr  u n*»  bint  ol  • 
r o%itiMj>i df tumor*  that  /mikes  tJ»e  whrdr  ph*j*r I unilorrn  t f * fhf  water  tad 
are.*4  mv*  old  ffarntnond  t»>  the  vii/tor 

“You  will  find  plenty  wf  variety  the  laixlrn  ape.  the  huddina  die  diet  d.* 
umiDwraenti,  ail  valiotit  I hr  o*rrt  and  women  varying  in  look*  at  well  t» 
m h.*i»» r«  «*/  ilirmf/it,  the  r 04 ryrr o'  fa#  o»r#r#*  various  that*  m rla  ou/iu" 
f iat  pr  r i/f<l  M |f  fd/vtfni*  to  u*  d»  if  hy  na  ,int  o/  thin  v<  ry  tlnr  rofy  fla 
dlfk'rfMi!  svf  ainf  o/  blond  In  ihr  wo/td  tah  he  nrrvu ' uh(r  and  pl'^  ^/d 
» h mUf't , Without  io  f h#  leaf  i WMtiihtq  m t*A>  * »u  h nthrr  .or  oil  h»  r*f 
on  the  saoo  trite# pf  ite,  fr>alrhr^  t/»r  tn##fi  o/  rut#  ltv#«  And  / rnuM  tell  yr/u 
whatever  «pi,«/relf  eri/|  rntfutoler  •# a tr/hotf*  they  vrfy  fe|d#//rr  bib 

pt.i/e  l«e#wern  people  nf  /frllerro#  f#nr,  a #v/  ' imrf'ji/tofly  imt*  fh#/r  If 

Irnimu  >o*ti  IrMlinr.  they**'  f/>e  rtrt/tr  tntflily  app«  u«rd 

br  ftrM  Way.  Morn# Vr  ffi^afrrwnurvaftorn  e#al  #l.e  h#vr  /d  fits  tomvr  to*d  wheh 
tflv/  , noh  warmth  to  Vro.#  f*<„n  ai,  /„#e/i  m#o  a h.otoot./om  yd.r^ 

/to  "*'**#»/  td  the  apptr^nh  h,f  ihoy^ht  arol  In  b*. (/<  lf  n,,.. 
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,hc%r  two  sentiments  both  tease  brtn«t  abstract  tons  an<l  Iwion.r  <onerrte 
uiortMl  realities  Ihr  cmiritry  «t»  which  one  twhm**  trf,  resents  a farm  hare 
.md  not  some  mysterious  unapproachable  altar  of  an  unseen  hod 
Ihr  tame  is  true  id  the  ureal  human  brotherhood. 


W#  may  noir  here  that  “fellowship”  is  the  most  precise  and  perhaps  the 
warmest  iron  used  hv  Morris  to  des«  ritie  what  the  more  abstract  habits  <rf 
I i *• » m h thoii|(ht  feud  to  rrndrt  by  the  wore.  /r.4//rnt/>  f l»r  ra4ltafmii  of  this  frrb 
it»i#  provides  the  hi/  rri/./o-  of  /I  Dffam  of  John  HnU  I rlltrwshtp  IS  heaven.’  r *- 
rUims  it)/  irbrl  prirsl.  and  talk  of  fellowship  IS  hell  ‘ frilrwy^hift  »s  «dtrn 
llouted.  I»<»tlt  under  ihr  mediaeval  order  where  John  Hall  is  fit(htir>it  oppression 
and  under  ihr  * apitaltst  system  with  its  eapfoitation  that  the  peel  is  trying  to 
make  * Irat  lo  him,  but.  in  a tpe*t  smi(e  of  utopian  crpulfnisrn.  Moms  (inserts 
dial  die  fellowship  of  Men  shall  endure,  however  many  tribulations  if  rn*y 
hrtvr  to  wear  through”  In  our  day,  when  sea  iahvm  is  grstanrtg  if»e  two 
adversaries  at  yiips  witli  rar  h othrr  are  n#»  longer,  as  they  were  art  the  days  r/f 
d»r  lrrn#h  Kevolution,  absolutism  and  clenKaracy.  y»u»  Mastership  and 
Mlfrwdiip  Hid  alter  rhe  triumph  of  the  latter  tf»e  lew  order  will  be  that  of 
frlln,0  wroffcjog  in  the  harmony  of  association  for  the  an 

f»rrler  bearing  with  it  its  own  ethics"  ’*  It  is  KQUAI.ITY,  wtiKh  and 
whK  h I.niy.  means  I KA  I f.RNI  fY”  ul  f his  wdi  end  the  'f#rr).istc»ry  t/ 
human  sfaiety"  ««  Mara  « ailed  it,  for  “the  condition  «»f  eon »j ref f lion  f>etween 
mofi  and  tirar*  is  l^estial  truly,  and  that  of  it*%r*  t Alton  human  ^ In  the  same 
way.  relationships  Irrtwern  men  will  no  longer  (ioftiinaird  t#y  rspM4N>fK 
deifW a l km  »d  pfrvi»eriy  “S<h  lalisrn  is  to  tubstltue  t>»e  re(attonah»p  of  jcervms  to 
psrsoni  for  rhe  relatrunship  of  tilings  to  persons  ’ **  In  f^>e  new  s#e  .^  y. 

whmr  Mviiin  shall  t»e  really  and  wiiImhii  t|usl)fkstKm  ofir  for  ali  arul  all  for 
**ir  our  weak  StOttltf  essentially  "be  a latmur  *»i  love,  given  freely  and 

happily  to  the  commonweal,  as  the  urmmotiwm!  would  freely  and  «#o* 
fcu/lgiirgly  supply  our  nreil*  for  tjs‘  * Mcffns  «aid  srrr»ply.  tc#  *n  oprfi-air 
meeting  Scottish  miners! 

I «vant  rve#yb#aly  to  be  friends  and  m l*ehav^  toward*  oi^  ^cv#rf*e f 
»eal  ft irnda  always  tlo.  that  >1  to  say,  f/y»fr|f  1*  happy  w»th  ot»e 
aucalirr  and  sha#  ill  g a*  f*f  as  potaible  every  n tea  ns  <d  fnaklng  #t»er#*«rlves 
happy  An/I  that  is  pat  the  turn  arvl  tulafliar  e of  what  Hunalufrr 

tneahS  " ** * 

III  tfris  way  Morris  was  refitting  to  h/nit  lui  tldi/i»tkm  cd  to  »M 

purely  # . on«irru>  is.  fur  fh^t  w/erl/i  provide  r.o  » • fur  Mfe  < o,  ,*/  ..  * . 

of  mprr strur  lura  or  i/Je/dogy 

*h«^y  «/Ui»Jrt.«f.  M'.  f-«  or. 

„„„ u>\  l,U.  I«i»  » 'tteVwl  »fWW  o/  ">*«••  *'rf' 

. <»i.  J>*<  i ,''*4 

l»...  w „,*~r**  *.•  '«*  »»•  »*  Je 

•a/oe  terms  f hi.  m'/tsbiy  fo#  «he  fmure  lWr,>//sei  **,»uo«  Uo*n*i*  t#prm  the 
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militants  of  our  own  time,  for  even  now  they  should  show  themselves  !o  l 
worthy  of  the  ideal  to  which  they  aspire  and  fit  their  own  behaviour  t0  ,r 

L,et  us  remember  that  the  Religion  of  Socialism  . . calls  upon  us  to 
be  better  than  other  people,  since  we  owe  ourselves  to  the  Society  which 
we  have  accepted  as  the  hope  of  the  future.”  171 

An  important  distinction  between  today's  bourgeois  morality  and  the  ethic 
of  the  future  society  becomes  plain: 

V men's  social  and  moral  relations  would  be  seriously  modified  by 
this  gain  of  economic  freedom,  and  by  the  collapse  of  the  superstitions, 
moral  and  other,  which  necessarily  accompany  a state  of  economical 
slavery;  the  test  of  duty  would  now  rest  on  the  fulfilment  of  clear  and 
well-defined  obligations  to  the  community  rather  than  on  the  moulding 
of  the  individual  character  and  actions  to  some  preconceived  standard 
outside  social  responsibilities.”  5 2 

With  this  passage  of  the  Manifesto  of  the  Socialist  League  goes  a note 
reiterating  the  collective  nature  of  this  future  morality,  which  “should  mean 
nothing  more  than  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  man  to  the  social  whole 
ol  which  he  forms  a part”  It  may  be  thought  that  this  ethical  conception, 
despite  its  breadth,  is  nevertheless  limiting,  since  it  entirely  eliminates  any  in- 
dividual conscience  in  favour  of  the  collective  conscience.  Morris  did  not  find 
an  opportunity,  under  the  cloak  of  historical  development,  to  give  shades  of 
meaning  to  his  thinking.  His  position  was  one  of  principle,  both  theoretical 
and  polemical,  in  total  and  energetic  reaction  against  V ictorian  morality.  Its 
superiority  is  asserted  by  freeing  the  individual  from  subjective,  conventional 
or  superstitious  restraints  and  by  laying  the  bases  for  a materialist  ethic 
Moreover,  Morris  carefully  specified,  during  his  controversy  with  the 
anarchists,  that  in  the  stage  of  communism  a morality  of  this  kind  would  no 
longer  have  any  need  of  recourse  to  machinery  ol  enforcement  1 am  not 
pleading  for  any  form  of  arbitrary  or  unreasonable  authority,  but  for  a publu 
conscience  as  a rule  of  action.  “ ITiis  “ethic  based  on  xeason  would  not  nerd 
enforcing  in  a “society  of  well-wishers,  of  reasonable  people  conscious  tA  the 
aspirations  of  humanity  and  of  the  duties  we  owe  to  it  through  one 
another’*.  In  a world  from  which  all  reason  for  antagonism  will  have  dis- 

appeared. there  will  be  established  “a  basis  of  common  honesty  in  the  or- 
dinary transactions  of  life”,  and  this  honesty  will  be  accompanied  by  “a  sense 
growing  up  in  you  of  your  unity  with  humanity  ” 

ITiis  growing  feeling  of  unity  with  humanity  is  both  an  extension,  at  a 
higher  level,  of  the  gentile  integration  of  barbaric  society  and  a revolutionary 
break  with  bourgeois  individualism;  it  is  the  ultimate  morality  of  (he  new 
sonny  Jn  Morris’s  works  it  is  expressed  by  two  terms  which  sometimes 
become  confused:  “religion  of  socialism’’  and,  above  all,  'religion  of 
humanity”  He  did  not  invent  these  expressions.  The  second,  in  particular, 
was  in  quite  wide  use  in  the  intellectual  circles  he  was  in  touch  with  It  tame 
straight  from  the  phraseology  of  Auguste  Comte  and  had  been  popularised  in 
Lngl and  during  the  ’seventies  by  the  Positivists,  whose  ranks  included  such  in- 
fluential people  as  Beesly,  George  Eliot,  John  Morley  and  Frederick  Harrison, 
h was  taker,  up  by  Mill,  used  by  Giving,  and,  across  the  Atlantic , by  Edward 
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Bdlamv  Some  English  Comtists.  such  a*  Congreve,  even  projec  ted  the  crea- 
tion ot  a “Priesthood  of  Humanity"  ' The  variant  “religion  of  socialism'* 
appeared  during  the  eighties  in  response  to  the  needs  of  new  viewpoints,  but 
its  ideological  content  w:as  little  different  from  that  of  the  earlier  form.  Belfort 
Bax.  who  was  so  close  to  Morris,  had  been  strongly  influenced  by  Positivism, 
and  one  may  wonder  whether  he  ever  completely  freed  himself  from  it.  in  18H6 
he  published  a rather  dull  and  wordy  book  under  the  title  of  The  Religion  of 
Socialism,  and  the  topic  seems  to  have  been  one  of  unfailing  interest  among 
Morris’s  close  friends. s * 

Morns  first  used  the  phrase  in  1883.  when  he  had  only  been  a member  of  the 
Democratic  Federation  for  a few  months,  in  a letter  which  expressed  all  the  ar- 
dent faith  of  the  new  convert.  1 think,  he  wrote,  that  “the  aim  of  Socialists 
should  be  the  founding  of  a religion,  towards  which  end  compromise  is  no  use, 
and  we  only  want  to  have  those  with  us  who  will  be  with  us  to  the  end*'  ' The 
following  year  he  was  proclaiming  with  equal  ardour  that  the  love  of  beauty, 
“the  crown  of  a full  and  noble  life",  seemed  impossible  to  him  without  “full 
faith  in  the  religion  of  Socialism".  1 In  1885,  the  Manifesto  of  the  League 
concluded  with  an  appeal  for  “single-hearted  devotion  to  the  religion  of 
Socialism,  the  only  religion  which  the  Socialist  League  professes”.  * At  that 
point,  quite  clearly,  it  is  just  a question  of  fervent  but  vague  enthusiasm, 
without  any  real  theoretical  content,  expressed  by  a convenient  and 
well-known  formula,  calculated,  moreover,  to  shock  conservative  and  right- 
minded  folk. 

During  the  follow  ing  years,  a search  for  content  becomes  apparent  In  so  far 
as  Morris,  who  had  little  inclination  towards  mysticism,  was  satisfied  to 
equate  it  purelv  and  simply  with  morality,  it  did  not  go  very  far  When  he  is 
trying  to  convince  the  Rev.  George  Bainton  that  there  is  no  great  discrepancy 
between  the  latter’s  faith  and  socialism,  his  tone  becomes  quite  simply 
apologetic  I have  “a  determination,"  he  wrote  to  him,  “to  do  nothing  shabby 
if  l ( an  help  it;  or  if  I do  anything  shabby  to  admit  that  1 have  done  so  and  to 
be  *orr\  for  it  Hiis  appears  to  me  to  be  the  Socialist  religion,  and  if  it  is  not 
morality  l do  not  know  what  it  is."  It  was  in  the  same  proselytising  vein 
that  he  had  written  to  him  a month  earlier  that  the  socialist  revolution  “must 
be  accompanied  by  an  ethical  or  religious  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  each 
man  to  each  and  all  of  his  fellows".  But  he  added  these  more  precise  words, 
which  express  his  meaning  more  clearly: 

“Socialism  aims,  therefore,  at  realizing  equality  of  condition  as  its 

economical  goal,  and  the  habitual  love  of  humanity  as  its  rule  of 

ethics."'*4 


The  phrase  “religion  of  socialism"  really  expressed  nothing  more  than  his 
new-found  revolutionary  enthusiasm  He  really  preferred  to  speak  of  love  - or 
religion  - of  humanity.  For  him  the  word  religion  held  no  metaphysical  sense 
but  was  convenient  because  current,  and  he  restored  its  etymological  meaning 
of  a bond  between  men,  while  retaining  its  sentimental  overtones  and  im- 
plications of  hope  He  was  all  the  more  ready  to  use  it  in  this  way  because  it 
gave  him  the  feeling  of  continuity  with  mediaeval  religion  as  he  chose  to  see  it, 
popular  realistic,  organic  and  communal  In  this  respec  t nothing  is  more 
revealing  than  the  moment  in  A Dream  of  John  Ball  when  its  hero  expresses 
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Morris's  meaning  in  his  own  words:  “and  ever  shall  l Ik*  a member  of  ihr 
Church  and  that  is  the  Fellowship**.  Hut  at  the  same  time,  m that  cxtraor. 
dinary  page  recording  the  conversation  of  the  two  men  during  thrir  vigil  over 
the  dead  in  the  empty  church,  Morris  dissociates  himself  from  John  Ball  v 
faith  Mis  religion  of  humanity  is  not  based  upon  hope  ol  another  world,  but  on 
building  a progression  of  mankind  that  led,  generation  by  generation,  towards 
a higher  stage  of  hi s destiny:  “though  I die  and  end,  yet  mankind  yet  liveth. 
therefore  I end  not.  since  I am  a man"  * And  from  the  future,  the  voice  of  old 
llammond  provides  an  echo,  respectfully  acknowledging  the  mediaeval 
heritage,  freed  from  superstitions  of  heaven  and  hell,  exc  laiming-  “now  we  do. 
t»oth  in  word  and  in  deed,  believe  in  the  continuous  life  of  the  world  of 
men”  ‘ But  the  historical  link  has  not  been  broken  The  new  religion  of 
humanity  needs  its  festivals,  and  we  have  seen  that  Morris  was  attached  to 
them  In  the  materialist  society  of  the  twenty-second  century  there  will  be  no 
Festival  of  the  Supreme  Being*1,  but  there  will  be  the  fraternal  haymaking 
festival,  taking  place  in  the  old  church  at  Kelmscott,  in  which  the  visitor  finds 
again  the  mediaeval  tradition  of ‘church-ales1,  those  early  love-feasts  when  the 
sanctuary  was  consecrated  by  the  faithful,  tankard  in  hand,  for  then  it  was  tru- 
ly their  common  house.  * 

This  religion  of  humanity  will  be  lay  in  character,  and  what  remaim  of 
Christian  morality  will  be  “absorbed  in  Socialism15. '**  It  will  be  materialist: 
“Its  ethics  will  have  to  be  based  on  the  recognition  of  natural  cause  and  effect, 
and  not  on  rules  derived  from  a priori  ideas  of  the  relation  of  man  to  the  uni- 
verse or  some  imagined  ruler  of  i t”.5*°  It  will  not  be  created  out  of  nothing, 
nor  of  arbitrary  lucubration.  Just  as  the  art  of  the  future,  in  the  ultimate  forms, 
will  be  the  dialectical  heritage  of  what  is  best  in  the  past,  reshaped  and 
elaborated  at  a higher  level,  the  ethics  of  the  future  will  follow  a similar  spiral 
development 

tk7Tir  religion  of  Socialism  w ill  be  but  the  ordinary'  ethics  carried  into  a 
higher  atmosphere,  and  will  only  differ  from  the m in  degree  of  conscious 
responsibility  of  ones  fellow  s.  Socialistic  ethics  would  be  the  guide  of  our 
daily  habit  of  life;  socialistic  religion  would  be  that  higher  form  of  con- 
science that  would  impel  us  to  actions  on  behalf  of  a future  of  the  race, 
such  as  no  man  could  command  in  his  ordinary  moods. 11 

But  this  religion  of  humanity  which  Morris  heard  discussed  so  much  around 
him  and  to  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  refer  himself  could  only,  at  the  time  at 
which  he  was  writing,  be  an  empty  abstraction,  and  he  was  quite  aware  of  this. 
It  had  no  justification  in  the  picture  presented  by  the  life  of  the  time,  and 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  idealism  of  benevolent  and  innocent-minded  in- 
dividuals. Only  the  coming  of  communist  society,  built  upon  the  ashes  of  the 
hideous  and  vile  jungle  of  the  bourgeois  world,  could  give  birth  to  a humanity 
so  far  transformed  as  to  be  worthy  of  a cult  of  seif-worship  This  religion  of 
humanity,  just  like  the  ethics  inseparable  from  it,  will  have  become  so  deeply 
rooted  a habit,  such  an  everyday  sentiment,  that  its  very  name  will  have  dis- 
appeared, as  the  words  an  and  socialism  will  have  disappeared  Morris’s  uto- 
pian genius  and  theoretical  maturity  find  full  expression  in  these  reflections  of 
old  Hammond’s- 
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"In  tunes  past,  indeed,  men  were  told  to  love  their  kind,  to  believe  in 
the  religion  of  humanity  and  so  forth  But  look  you,  just  in  the  degree 
that  a man  had  elevation  of  mind  and  refinement  enough  to  lie  able  to 
value  this  idea,  he  was  repelled  by  the  obvious  aspect  of  the  individuals 
composing  the  mass  which  he  was  to  worship,  and  he  could  only  evade 
that  repulsion  by  making  a conventional  abstraction  of  mankind  that 
had  little  actual  or  historical  relation  to  the  race,  which  to  his  eyes  was 
divided  into  blind  tyrants  on  the  one  hand  and  apathetic  degraded  slaves 
on  the  other.  But  now,  where  is  the  difficulty  in  accepting  the  religion  of 
humanity,  when  the  men  and  women  who  go  to  make  up  humanity  are 
free,  happy,  and  energetic  at  least,  and  most  commonly  beautiful  of  body 
also,  and  surrounded  by  beautiful  things  of  their  own  fashioning,  and  a 
nature  bettered  and  not  worsened  by  contact  with  mankind  ? This  is 
what  this  age  of  the  world  has  reserved  for  us,M 

These  lines  summarise  the  humanism  of  Moms,  no  longer  the  conceptual 
humanism  of  the  bourgeois  philosophers  up  to  Feuerbach,  but  a factual 
humanism,  directly  inspired  by  Marxist  thought,  describing  man  in  the  dialec- 
tic of  his  own  true  destiny  through  historical  contradictions  and  class-struggle 
The  optimism  which  it  breathes  does  not  come  from  any  smug  faith,  but  from 
a slowly-formed  understanding  of  the  laws  of  history  and  of  the  positive  r61e 
played  by  men  when  they  intervene,  not  to  modify  these  laws  but  to  ensure 
their  logical  application,  which  would  be  impossible  without  that  intervention. 
T his  will  achieve  the  leap  from  the  rule  of  necessity  to  the  rule  of  liberty,  and 
the  higher  mankind  which  will  one  day  be  born  of  this  rational  action,  through 
which  men  will  have  created  themselves,  may  perhaps  show  some  features  of 
the  encouraging  picture  of  it  painted  by  William  Morris. 
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In  his  study  of  utopias.  Raymond  Ruyer  makes  an  important  observation 
"From  the  mere  fart  that  utopia  usually  presents  a /;/^of  a utopian  social 
world,  it  is.  despite  its  appearance  of  dishevelled  fantasy,  dedicated  to  the 
academic  construction  of  a fixed  model  and  not  to  a world  w hich  changes  m 
accordance  with  generalise^  principles  and  norms.**  Following  the  lined 
thought,  he  adds  “It  is  very  plain  that  the  utopists  have  extreme  difficulty  over 
endowing  their  imaginary  world  with  a time  dimension.  This  difficulty  is  most 
obvious  in  the  forward-looking  utopias,  that  are  situated,  not  in  the  elsewhere, 
but  in  the  future.  The  utopist’s  future  is  almost  never  a line,  but  a point  in 
time.  The  future  is  like  a fixed  image,  it  is  a port  where  one  arrives  rather  than 
an  indefinite  journey.'*  This  leads  Raymond  Ruyer  to  establish  a contrast 
between,  on  the  one  hand,  utopian  thinking,  for  which  “the  whole  value  of  the 
world  lies  in  its  culmination  and  history  is  just  a roadway  to  this  culmination  . 
and,  on  the  other,  Hegelian  and  Marxist  thinking,  for  which  "the  value  of  the 
world  exists  now  and  at  every  moment,  now  as  well  as  tomorrow”  and  which 
believes  in  “the  importance  of  time”. 1 

This  two-fold  criterion  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  well  founded  if  one  is 
judging  utopian  literature  as  a whole  and  is  giving  the  Marxist  concept  of  time 
its  concrete  historical  meaning  In  my  view,  it  offers  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  providing  a criterion  in  the  light  of  which  William  Morris’s  thinking  wili 
perhaps  assume  more  definite  relief.  In  other  words  the  problem  is  to  know 
whether  his  utopia  is,  as  Victor  Dupont  asserts,  nothing  more  than  a static 
conception  of  a happy  society’’/ 

At  first  sight,  it  looks  very  much  like  that,  and  nothing  strengthens  that  im- 
pression more  than  the  wonderful  balminess  of  the  temperature,  the  utopian 
glorious  weather  of  News  from  Nowhere,  in  which  everything  seems  to  be 
transformed  and  even  reduced  in  size.  Many  critics,  insensitive  to  its  charms, 
complain  bitterly  about  Morris  on  this  count  Ronald  Fuller  is  indignant 
about  “Now here’s  un-English  weather*’,5  and  Alfred  Noyes  declares  that  "he 
did  subconsciously  abolish  the  seasons  from  his  new  Arcadia''  Such 
judgments  surely  betray  preconceptions?  Would  a description  of  a new 
England,  with  nature  cleansed  from  all  the  ugliness  of  ‘civilization’  have  been 
more  convincing  in  rain  and  squalls?  When  Morris  describes  the  loveliness  of 
June  on  the  clear  and  verdant  Thames,  and  revels  in  it  to  the  extent  of  writing 

“It  was  the  sort  of  afternoon  that  Tennyson  must  have  been  thinking 

about,  when  he  said  of  the  Lotus-Eaters’  land  that  it  was  a land  where  it 

always  seemed  afternoon”,5 
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he  was  not  making  any  claim  that  England  had  become  a land  of  eternal  after- 
noon He  even  tells  us  exactly  the  opposite,  stressing  the  unusual  nature  of  this 
beautiful  weather,  when  he  speaks  of  “one  of  those  days  which,  if  they  were 
commoner  in  these  islands,  would  make  our  climate  the  best  of  all  climates, 
without  dispute”.6  Anyway,  who  could  deny  the  charm  of  the  English 
countryside  in  summer?  This  is  not  the  only  indication  of  this  kind  in  the  story. 
The  Obstinate  Refusers  are  happy  to  have  got  ten  days  ahead  of  schedule  on 
account  of  the  continuing  fine  weather.'  And  these  twenty-second-century 
English,  for  whom  nature  is  no  longer  alien  and  hostile,  and  who  identify 
themselves  with  her,  are  extremely  sensitive  to  “the  ever  fresh  pleasure  of  the 
recurring  seasons,  and  changeful  weather,  and  diverse  quality  of  the  soil”.1 
They  know  how  to  enjoy  the  harshness  of  winter  as  well  as  the  languorous 
summer:  Pick  thinks  of  the  scope  for  sailing  at  Runny mede,  “on  the  Hoods  on 
a bright  frosty  January  morning”*  and  is  “as  much  pleased  and  interested 
with  the  winter  and  its  trouble  and  pain  as  with  this  wonderful  summer 
luxury”.1"  Morris  is  expressing  two  feelings:  first,  a personal  liking,  not  only 
for  the  glory  of  the  sunshine  but  also  for  all  of  nature's  varying  aspects,  as  he 
had  already  described  them  in  The  Earthly  Paradise ;n  and  even  more  he  is 
expressing  the  utopian  wish  that,  some  day,  thanks  to  the  transformation  of 
the  human  condition,  “the  great  drama  of  the  seasons  can  touch  our  workmen 
w ith  other  feelings  than  the  misery  of  winter  and  the  weariness  of  summer”. 12 

Even  more  - what  Morris  rejects  as  anti-utopia  is  precisely  that  of  The  Story 
of  the  Glittering  Plain , that  of  immortality  and  everlasting  summer  which  the 
hero  Hallblythe  spurns  with  horror  to  return  to  the  harsh  climate  of  his 
northern  island  and  to  the  bitter  struggle  of  men;  just  as  he  rejects  the  an- 
ti-utopia of  the  Isle  of  Increase  Unsought  in  The  Water  of  the  Wondrous  Isles. The 
glorious  June  weather  of  Mews  from  Nowhere  by  no  means  excludes  the  frosts  of 
w inter,  nor  is  it  the  climate  of  a humanity  wallowing  in  indolence:  it  is  a month 
for  haymakers  and  builders.  The  choice  of  a marvellous  summer,  which  is  not 
in  the  least  everlasting,  does  not  even  echo  the  old  myths  (and  here,  for  once,  I 
disagree  with  A.  L.  Morton1  J)  of  the  Land  of  Cockaigne,  where  the  weather 
itself  is  adjusted  to  man’s  desire.  The  choice  is  aesthetic  rather  than 
ideological,  and  has  no  other  purpose  than  to  sharpen  the  contrast  between  the 
hideousness  of  ‘civilization’  and  the  beauty  of  the  new  world.  Perhaps  too  one 
may  explain  it  in  terms  of  a kind  of  vision  cultivated  by  the  luminous  and 
colourful  imagery  of  mediaeval  art,  made  yet  more  conscious  through  the  in- 
Huence  of  Ruskin.14 


So  let  us  leave  at  that  what  I feel  to  be  a trivial  dispute  and  come  to  more 
serious  matters  In  fact,  there  are  other  details  which  might  suggest  the  picture 
of  a static  utopia.  One  word  constantly  recurs  in  Morris's  tale,  the  word 
‘rest':  the  full  title  of  the  book  is  Mews  from  Mowhere,  or  an  Epoch  of  Rest  He  was 
obsessed  with  the  word,1*  and  it  expresses  the  longings  of  a man  overburdened 
with  work  and  temperamentally  incapable  of  relaxing  In  this  respect  one  can 
legitimately  speak  of  a compensation  wish. 

When,  at  the  start  of  the  story,  after  the  brisk  discussion  “up  at  the 
I cague  on  the  Morrow  of  the  Revolution”,  the  narrator  returns  home,  the 
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strange  magic  which  is  the  prelude  to  the  dream  begins  to  work 
discussion  itself  there  remained  no  trace,  save  a vague  hope;  that  was  n* 
become  a pleasure,  for  days  of  peace  and  rest,  and  cleanness  and  stml- 
goodwill*  Once  he  is  caught  up  in  his  vision  of  the  days  to  come  %l 
smallest  hint  of  return  to  the  old  world  brings  back  to  mind  ‘all  my  kwnr^ 
for  rest  and  peace  in  the  past”,1'  and.  when  he  finally  re-awake*  in  tfe 
depressing  surroundings  of  his  suburb,  he  takes  comfort  from  the  mtumri 
born  of  his  vision,  that  "there  is  yet  a time  of  rest  in  store  for  the  world  * T>* 
vision  has,  in  fact,  fulfilled  this  yearning.  The  comparison  suggested  to 
mind  is  that  of  youthful  holidays.19  and  old  Hammond  describes  the  new 
society  as  one  of  "peace  and  stability”.*  However,  we  must  beware  of  risky 
interpretations  and  must  give  words  the  meanings  that  Morris  gave  them  fur 
a man  like  him,  there  could  be  no  inactive  leisure  Rest  could  only  be  achate 
of  activity.  When  Hammond  speaks  of  peace  and  stability,  he  well  understands 
that  the  origin  and  guarantee  of  these  lie  in  the  happiness  consequent  upon  the 
radical  transformation  in  the  nature  of  labour.  Ellen  expresses  this  vividly 
when  she  speaks  to  the  vis  ft  or  of  "our  life  of  repose  amidst  energy  of  work 
which  is  pleasure  and  pleasure  which  is  work”/  Ellen  herself  provides  a 
picture  of  this  new  life:  "she  was  far  from  languid;  her  idleness  being  the 
idleness  of  a person,  strong  and  well-knit  both  in  body  and  mind,  deliberately 
resting’ Y and  Morris  admires  "her  beauty,  so  delicate,  yet  so  interfused  wnh 
energy"  at  length.25  She  is  the  incarnation  of  the  dream  oi  the  world  to  come 
that  had  haunted  his  mind  for  years : "this  outward  order  and  beauiv  will  be 
but  a token  of  fair  and  orderly  life,  of  days  made  up  of  unwearisome  work,  and 
of  leisure  restful  but  not  vacant”/4 

Ehe  people  of  Nowhere  are  "free,  happy,  energetic  at  least  , asserts  old 
Hammond,  and  he  also  says:  "we  have  plenty  to  do,  and  on  the  whole  enjoy 
doing  it.  What  more  can  we  ask  of  life?”  ~ What  Morris  calls  rest  is,  ba>i<  ally, 
an  absence  of  feverish  grind  in  work,  a joy  in  creation,  an  enjoyment  of  all  the 
world's  pleasures  intimately  bound  up  with  creative  effort  "Men,  he  wntes, 
"would  at  last  have  recognized  that  it  was  their  business  to  live,  and  would  at 
once  come  to  the  conclusion  that  life  without  endeavour  is  dull.  in  this 
story,  as  in  the  rest  of  his  writing,  the  word  "energy'  is  at  least  as  frequent 
the  word  "rest”,  and  it  is  the  key-word  of  his  utopian  vision 

"No  man  need  think  . that  Socialism,  that  is,  a society  of  peace  and 
mutual  help  will  destroy  the  energies  of  mankind  or  make  dull  days  for 
the  world.  That  human  energy’  I believe  to  be  irrepressible,  and  when 
there  is  no  outlet  for  it  in  war  and  destruction  and  the  injuring  of  our 
neighbour’s  and  waste  of  our  own  goods,  w hen  good  fellow  ship  has  taken 
the  place  of  competition,  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  our  energy 
will  be  turned  into  the  channel  of  finding  out  how  to  make  the  l>cst  of  the 
world  instead  of  the  second  worst  ?”  21 

If  we  work  in  this  spirit,  "we  shall  be  men.  and  our  days  will  be  happy  and 
eventful  * , and,  adds  Morris,  "a  holiday  our  w hole  lives  might  1^,  if  wc  were 
resolute  to  make  all  our  labours  reasonable  and  pleasant”.2*  It  is  clear  that,  in 
his  eyes,  nothing  separates  rest  from  energy,  and  the  two  words  are  constantly 
associated  when  they  are  not  confused:  the  promise  of  socialism  is  "the  eleva- 
tion of  mankind  to  a level  of  intelligent  happiness  and  pleasurable  energy  unat- 
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run^d  a*  vet  and  rest  will  come  from  the  fact  that  the  new  life  wiii  be  Tw  h 
In  ir,f  jdent  and  variety,  but  free  from  the  strain  of  mere  sordid  trouble 

This  freedom  from  care  will  not  involve  the  slightest  risk  of  corrupting  the 

human  race. 

But  perhaps  you  may  think  that  Society  being  thus  happy  and  at  peace, 
its  very  success  would  lead  it  to  corruption  once  more.'  Yes,  that  might 
be  if  men  were  not  watchful  and  valiant,  but  we  have  begun  by  saying 
that  they  would  be  free,  and  free  men  are  bound  to  be  responsible,  and 
that  means  that  they  shall  be  watchful  and  valiant.” 

The\  would,  in  fact,  reach  “that  higher  form  of  conscience  that  would  impel 
us  to  actions  on  behalf  of  the  future  of  the  race,  such  as  no  man  could  com- 
mand in  his  ordinary  moods”.33  Their  life  would  be  “at  once  happy  and 
manly”  * Is  it  to  be  supposed,  repeats  Morris,  that  free  men  “should  lose  the 
sparks  of  manliness  which  they  possessed  as  slaves’?  Recall  the  indignation 
of  the  men  of  Nowhere  at  the  idea  that  the  people  of  the  nineteenth  century 
should  have  tolerated  the  oppression  of  which  they  were  victims: 

“ ‘And  they  put  with  that?’  said  Dick,  with  the  first  unpleasant  ex- 
pression I had  seen  on  his  good-tempered  face.”  * 

Nor  are  there  any  grounds  for  fearing  that  the  love  of  beauty  w hich  inspires 
their  whole  life  mav  “tempt  them  into  effeminacy  or  luxury,  ever  the  worst  of 
all  the  foes  of  art”.  Experience  will  show  the  contrary.  Art,  woven  into  the 
fabric  both  of  labour  and  the  leisure  of  daily  life,  will  “prevent  them  weary  ing 
even  of  rest’ Old  Hammond  reassures  his  guest  on  the  point  “we  live 
amidst  beauty  w ithout  any  fear  of  becoming  effeminate”. 39 

However,  one  question  does  arise.  Is  there  not  a risk  that  this  outpouring  of 
energy  will  be  inhibited  by  plenty?  Morris  is  unperturbed  by  this  question, 
and  replies,  as  we  have  seen  earlier,  that  the  very  upsurge  of  production  leads 
men  to  feel  “fresh  desires  and  fresh  demands  on  nature”  and  that  “this  will 
always  be  so”*’  We  have  also  seen  that  old  Hammond  does  not  believe  either 
that  there  is  any  reason  for  the  spreading  fear  of  a “work  famine”,  the 
resources  of  an  and  science  are  inexhaustible,  the  manufacture  of  some  articles 
that  had  been  abandoned  can  be  resumed  when  ways  have  been  found  of  mak- 
ing it  attractive,  and  beauty  can  be  exported  to  less  developed  countries  “ Is 
Morris’s  declaration  of  faith  altogether  convincing?  Plenty  reigns  and  men  no 
longer  produce  beyond  their  needs.  Much  more:  far  from  experiencing  new 
desires  and  making  fresh  demands  of  nature,  they  have  learned  to  throw  off 
irrelevant  needs  and  to  live  richly  and  simply  at  the  same  time  it  can  certainly 
be  argued  that  this  rejection  of  artificiality  is,  in  fact,  the  result  of  a higher  level 
of  humanism.  But  this  abundance  seems  to  have  been  provided  once  and  for  all 
and  its  possible  reshaping  lies  exclusively  in  the  unfolding  of  artistic  imagina- 
tion. It  coincides  with  an  arrested  development  of  the  productive  forces,  that  is 
to  say,  with  economic  stagnation  At  this  point  Morris's  utopian  predictions 
hold  a limit  that  it  is  difficult  to  pass  Any  attempt  to  pass  it  would  lead  cithei 
to  an  undesirable  superabundance  or  to  the  restitution  ol  artificial  nerds. 
Such  is  the  shape  of  the  dilemma  of  the  future  Socialism  brings  the  end  to  an- 
tagonisms, but  not  to  contradictions 

But  does  not  even  the  end  of  antagonisms  create  a psychological  problem' 
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l moot  the  verv  pleasant ness  o I human  rotations  become  stagnant  too^  Morns 
does  not  avoid  the  problem  Hk-  character  ol*  the  old  grumbler*  Ellen*  (ath^r 
or  gnirxitather,  t s intended  to  dr aw  attention  to  it,  and  perhaps  he  could  not  t* 
clashed  among  the  minor  characters,  as  Victor  Dupont  suggests 42  Hr  regret* 
the  passing  of  tree  competition  and  the  adventurous  spirit  of  capitalist  dav* 
and  when  the  visitor  replies  that  the  new  age  is  heaven  bv  comparison  with  the 
horrors  of  the  past,  he  replies  “You  like  heaven,  do  you?  . Well,  i am  Ur 
from  sure  that  1 do  1 think  one  may  do  more  with  one  s life  than  sitting  on  a 
damp  cloud  and  singing  hymns  " * This  is  caricature,  of  course,  and  his  fcebic 
arguments  are  demolished  by  the  happiness  which  is  described  and  above  all 
by  the  creative  growth  of  the  new  life  Nevertheless,  Morns  is  admitting  that 
the  question  can  arise,  and  on  the  vers  last  page  of  his  book  he  feels  obliged  to 
provide  an  answer.  Just  as  his  presence  is  fading  out  and  he  is  about  to  be 
brutally  flung  back  from  the  future  to  the  present,  Ellen's  last  glance  seems  to 
say  to  him  "You  cannot  be  of  us,  you  belong  so  entirely  to  the  unhappiness  of 
the  past  that  our  happiness  even  would  weary  you.*'  ~ These  are  words  which 
reveal  penetrating  thought  and  a deep  sense  of  historical  relativity  This  idea  of 
future  "stagnation"  ts  the  fruit  of  the  conditions  of  our  time,  it  is  inescapably 
contemporaneous  with  us.  and  cannot  provide  an  absolute  criterion  forjudg- 
ing the  future  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  abstract  and  everlasting  human 
nature. 

For  this  reason  1 have  a slightly  guilty  feeling  of  allowing  myself  to  be 
drawn  into  something  resembling  a fallacious  problem.  Morris  possessed  a 
wisdom  which  grew  as  the  years  passed,  together  with  an  ever  lively  sense  of 
the  dialectics  of  necessity  and  freedom.  In  one  of  his  last  lectures,  he  said 

"For  the  rest,  time  will  teach  us  what  new  machinery  may  be  necessary 
to  the  new'  life;  reasonable  men  will  submit  to  it  without  demur;  and  un- 
reasonable ones  will  find  themselves  compelled  to  by  the  nature  of 
things,  and  can  only  I fear  console  themselves,  as  the  philosopher  did 
when  hr  knocked  his  head  against  the  door  post,  by  damning  the  Nature 
of  things. 

Perhaps  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  should  understand  the  old  grumbler  s jeers 
and  should  understand  better  what,  in  the  last  chapter,  I somewhat  hastily 
called,  a propos  of  Dick,  conformism  of  happiness  Does  this  mean  that  Morns 
claims  to  give  us  a picture  of  a society  fixed  in  perfection?  His  narrative  is  one 
iri  which,  despite  a few  slips,  every  thing  seems  to  have  been  weighed  up,  and  in 
it  there  is  the  unobtrusive  development  of  a character  whose  importance  grows 
steadily  in  the  eyes  of  a careful  reader  Clara  is,  in  truth,  a rather  complex 
creature,  and  the  quick  little  touches  which  sketch  in  her  behaviour  have  an  in- 
terest which  is  not  exclusively  psychological.  She  is  young,  beautiful,  full  of 
health  and  vigour  despite  a relative  lack  of  grace  She  is  more  of  a town-girl 
than  Ellen,  but  has  a deep  affinity  with  nature  all  the  same.  She  exemplifies 
the  universal  passion  for  beauty  in  her  an  of  dress  Her  matrimonial  escapade 
provides  a specific  example  of  the  freedom  in  the  new  morality.  But  she  is  not 
just  a type  or  an  exemplary  symbol,  she  is  perhaps  the  character  with  the 
greatest  human  depth.  She  is  extraordinarily  feminine  both  in  her  flirting  with 
the  old  men  and  in  her  love  for  Dick,  with  its  mingling  of  physical  frankness 
modesty  and  jealousy.  It  is  in  this  love  that  the  two  sides  of  her  nature  ire  first 
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revealed.  She  derives  a <et  ret  pleasure  from  the  comparison  of  the  slender  trait- 
tv  of  her  stature  and  the  square  sturdiness  of  her  companion  She  tcrls  a 
satisfaction  at  this  inferiority,  but  at  the  same  time  she  feels  her  sett  to  tie  his  in- 
tellectual superior,  and  her  pcrsonalit>  is  certainly  the  stronger  her  grnilr 
irons  is  vers  revealing  when  she  teases  Dick  for  his  impatience  to  display  his 
strength  at  the  haymaking  This  two-sidedness  twhuh  is  what  1 v\ant  to  come 
to t is  even  more  striking  in  her  general  behaviour.  She  gets  deep  enjoyment 
from  the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  the  new  life  She  is  aware  of  living  m an  age 
when  mankind  has  reached  its  full  development,  and  in  her  conversations  with 
the  visitor  or  the  old  grumbler  she  displays  all  her  claws  in  defence  of  the  wa> 
of  life  of  communist  society.  She  has  a passionate  rejection  of  the  past,  to  which 
her  keenly  intuitive  sensibility  gives  violent  expression  when  she  comes  into  the 
room  in  Bloomsbury-  where  Hammond  and  the  visitor  have  discussed  at  length 
the  sadness  of  the  human  state  in  earlier  days  and  she  senses  baleful  ghosts  in 
the  air  around  making  “us  feel  as  if  we  were  longing  for  something  that  we 
cannot  have"  4*  But  this  reaction  of  her  sensibility  is  intimately  mingled  with 
an  intellectual  disquiet,  a constant  questioning  of  the  value  of  the  present  and 
the  possibility  of  remedying  its  shortcomings.  Her  critical  sense  is  alwavs  alert, 
whether  to  wonder  if  the  use  made  of  Eton  College  is  wise  or  to  seek  the  best 
way  of  bringing  back  to  a normal  life  the  man  unintentionally  guilty  of  a crime 
of  passion.  It  is  a characteristic  which  does  not  greatly  please  Dick,  who. 
“somewhat  boisterously4’,  proposes  to  send  her  “to  bed  pretty  tired  every' 
night’'  during  the  haymaking  and  harvest,  to  “get  some  of  those  strange  dis- 
contented whims  out  of  your  head”/  Clara,  in  fact,  is  not  ready  to  accept 
quite  everything  and  seems  “to  be  always  a little  on  the  defensive"  4*  It  is  not 
enough  for  the  past  to  fill  her  with  horror,  or  for  her  to  jump  down  the  throat  of 
the  old  grumbler  when  he  defends  it;  she  still  cannot  help  listening  to  him 
"with  restless  eyes,  as  if  she  were  excited  and  pleased”,  while  Dick  “knitted  his 
brow  and  looked  more  uncomfortable ”4<>  It  is  in  connection  with  artistic 
inspiration  that  her  thinking  finds  its  keenest  expression  and  raises  a fun- 
damental question.  Dick  and  Hammond  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  murals  in 
Bloomsbury  which  take  up  Grimm’s  old  legends  and  refer  bac  k to  the  youth  ol 
the  world,  now  come  again.  She  is  not  with  them  and  "a  slight  cloud  came  over 
her  pretty  face”  Finally,  unable  to  contain  herself  any  longer,  she  bursts 
out : 


"How  is  it  that  though  we  are  so  interested  with  our  life  for  the  most 
part,  yet  when  people  take  to  writing  poems  or  painting  pictures  they 
seldom  deal  with  our  modern  life,  or  if  they  do,  take  good  care  to  make 
their  poems  or  pictures  unlike  that  life?  Are  we  not  good  enough  to  paint 
ourselves?” 

She  is  unconvinced  by  the  explanations  of  Dick  and  the  old  man  and  in  the 
end  says:  “Well,  for  my  part  I wish  we  were  interesting  enough  to  be 
written  or  painted  about.  ” 

So  all  the  contradictions  have  not  disappeared  and  all  is  not  yet  d«*<  ided 
Clara’s  thought  is  echoed  by  Ellen  when  she  deplores  the  general  lack  of  in- 
terest in  history.'*  Marx  had  dcstribed  all  human  life  up  to  the  socialist 
revolution  as  ‘‘the  prehistory  of  humanity”.  Mats  from  .Svuhrrr  raises  the 
problem  of  deciding  whether  the  new  age  is  not  the  negation  or  suspension  of 
history. 


M ....  m \fo-n\  Tkr  />*y*j** *** 


Morn?  himself  declared  When  the  change  comn.  it  wilt  embrace  thr 
\%  * cie  oi  society.  and  their  nil  be  zvo  discontented  class  left  to  tor™  ihf 
elements  of  a fresh  revolt  • S K a ism  wiU  be  a definitive  aceompfah^ 
h*  t i\>rs  that  meats  that  henceforth  Ute  nil  be  set  m a mould J Two  \tln 
t^etjxr  hr  wrote  his  utopia.  Moms  farmw  the  question  and  answered  it 
pmwh 

v nie  **>  such  a condition  of  things  might  lead  indeed  to  hap- 
pines*  but  also  to  stagnation  Well  to  my  mind  there  would  be  a con* 
tnsdrev’  r xn  terms,  if  indeed  we  acrec  that  happiness  is  cau>ed  by  the 
pleas  xrabie  exercise  of  our  faculties  And  vet,  suppose  the  worst,  and 
•hAt  the  v.^q  did  rest  after  sc  many  troubles  - where  would  he  the 
arm*  1 rrrrm her.  after  having  been  til  once,  how  pleasant  it  was  to  be 
on  mv  bed  wirhoui  pa^r.  or  fever  doing  nothing  but  watching  the 
sunbeam?  arxi  1 .sterling  to  the  sounds  of  hfe  outside;  and  might  not  the 
grrat  of  mer.  f st  once  deliver  itseif  from  the  dehnous  struggle  tic 

.tie  am>d$!  c ishooestv  res:  for  a ttie  after  the  long  fev  er  and  be  none  the 
none  for  it*** 

Vr»i  ne  aj«ds  tha*  *1  arr.  ?^re  that  the  simplicity  &.  ,;fc  ! have  spokerui 
w|-ch  sv^re  wouic  cal.  stagnation,  wouki  give  real  life  to  the  great  mass  of 
mankxnd.  ar«d  . would  raise  :hecn  at  once  to  a higher  level  of  life  beau* 
tiiev  fee  themse  ve*  uieTuz  and  happv.  that  »s  alive  V\e  must  not 

vweriueic  trat  <rje®  &re  to  res:  *o t a bale  In  fact,  it  we  read  N xtv^ 

w;TfKHsf  pceooocep? >ons . ne  sec  that  Moms  paints  an  impressive  fresco  ot 
-^.naan  develop -men:  fro rr.  me  rrvo'atron  onwards  He  refers  to  the  difficulties 
tr  : be  first  $ aee  me  enormous  growth  of  productne  capacity  then  abundance 
ar*d  tiie  re  appearance  oe  handscrarr  Looking  more  cioselv.  this  second  he 
oey  rtfrri  w u*  u aaninne  * seer  md  post-revoi  utionarv  moment  of  rrs:.  r cor 
recalls  r*  fevel  of  utilitarian  comfort*'  to  which  the  unrestrained 

dkw-r*oprrier'  c*  .T*achirsrr*-  rad  ^ed  Trve  cotripansor  ol  these  two  moments  uv 
cbcjtte*  the  vr&atG&sty  of  *hc  distance  travelled.  And  what  we  are  cons *dcnne  is 
a «•*■%**.  :a  Moms  ? rzuxad  no:  an  remiiv,  jus!  as,  in  A D*sr*  *f  _/«A*  So.', 
here  tc  '.ne  change  bevood  the  change  The  dice  are 

cast  >nce  aced  foe  a...  *rK3  baton . of  which  Lifer  depiores  the  Lack  of  stixh 
car  pmc  r^rrrf  anc  eves  Tiaae  sad  reform  V\*hc knows  'she savs* *‘bap 
p.  **  vr  are.  uraci  coa*  a>er.  we  mav  oe  bitter*  with  same  *aapui*e  towards 
uzTtz*  Bxxd  ?a tan**  thirds  rray  seem  too  woooerfu-  for  us  to  rwz>t  tooexonr* 
r catch  >k  That  .*  urt  whit  oW  Hammond  thinks,  *oo  For  all  htf 
r*  we  itpr  happn  both  adrvydualiv  ar.d  ccJectneiv.  to  trwoie 

m atx.of  w ,5  to  toGse  hereafver  and  nxv  tepmg  that  this  “sctorcl 

r.  . . * < r/  ij>e  wnrkf  rsa*  a bfg  !iae  re  considers  that  the  wori cs 
jam  persod  of  And  wikiyyy  taaokMl,  M that  Aould  happexi.  wdl  fpetd^ 

h uiK  a ukrffd ' * 

ra*r  rtoatra  uxfeoiwr  To  rht  v.utor  s quest. c*a  ar»cvt 
V-  fji»r  iv  so  orif  after  tiair'.  Morwt&  tit  curator  of  rhe  museum  of  labour. 
iMg£o«gjb  i I enow  We  m,  mert  .r  when  tt  axnes  ‘ k wouid 

v-  -.o  xV*r*  fee  ncA  ;rrtfo<ior,*d  ^ >e:.ri‘ 

«c*cio^<Mar>  aftsfwv  W Ej*  story,  but  far  a&  tkiu  fee  <fcey  %Uufn  ty 
*****  » ^ *--**re  sc  ttieif  n Uidr  * uxtsi  kmt  m 
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svhilr  history  cannot  hwf  itt>  Morrto  oxplicMy  makes  that  two  paten  •*; 

hr  had  .drr.idv  written  in  thr  Manifesto  o<  thr  Socialist  League. 

•\S»h- i.dism  closes  the  era  of  antagonisms,  and.  whatever  may  be  the  t ate 
.i>  time  goes  on,  and  though  we  cannot  accept  finality,  at  present  wr  « an 
see  nothing  beyond  it. " 

l"he  following  vear  he  admitted  the  limitation  again 

" I'hc  end  docs  seem  to  elude  even  far-sighted  and  earnest  men  in  this 
wa\ . that  none  of  us  can  see  clear  enough:  so  that  what  all  men  are  today 
sure  is  an  end  turns  out  onK  to  have  been  some  halting-place  on  the 
road,  which  when  we  have  reached  it  shows  us  the  road  siren  hing  along 
still  toward  the  new  perspective  blue  in  the  distance  ” 

Hie  essential  thing  is  not  to  consider  the  first  stage  as  final  and  to  'try  to  sec 
.is  tai  as  we  can*'  I'his  denial  of  any  end  to  history  appears  in  Morris’s  writ- 
ings from  the  first  years  of  his  militant  activity  As  early  as  1HK4  hr  alhrmed 
that  "no  step  is  really  final  on  the  road  of  progress,  that  there  is  always  some- 
thing ahead  if  wc  can  but  see  it"  " Four  years  later  he  repeated  that  ‘Sot  t.d- 
ism  does  not  recognise  any  finalitv  in  the  progress  and  aspirations  of  human- 
ity , and  the  same  idea  provides  the  conclusion  for  the  theoretical  handbook 
in  18^3: 

"We  mav  be  asked,  since  we  have  been  continuously  putting  forward  the 
dot  trine  of  evolution  throughout  these  pages,  into  what  Socialism  in 
turn  will  evolve  We  can  only  answer  that  Socialism  denies  the  finalitv  ol 
human  progress,  and  that  any  particular  i>rm  of  Socialism  of  which  we 
can  now  conceive  must  necessarily  give  way  before  fresh  and  higher 
developments,  of  the  nature  of  which,  however,  we  can  form  no  idea 
These  developments  are  necessarily  hidden  from  us  by  the  unfinished 
struggle  in  w hich  we  live,  and  in  which  therefore  for  us  the  supreme  goal 
must  be  Socialism  as  we  have  here  expounded  it  We  would  be  the  very 
last  to  w ish  to  set  any  bounds  to  human  ideals  or  aspirations" 

In  1884,  Marx  wrote:  "Communism  is  the  necessary  pattern  and  the 
dynamic  principle  of  the  immediate  future,  but  communism  as  such  is  not  the 
goal  of  human  development  - the  structure  of  human  society”"  and  many 
years  later  Engels  wrote  in  his  turn.  41  What  we  call  socialist  society  is  not,  in 
my  opinion,  something  completed  once  and  for  all,  but.  like  all  other  forms  of 
> octet y.  it  should  be  regarded  as  taking  its  place  in  a process  of  transformation 
and  continuous  renewal.”*4  Marxism  denies  to  proletariat  and  bourgeoisie 
alike  the  right  to  speak  of  “eternal  values”  It  is  precisely  because  this  fun- 
damental idea  breathes  life  into  Morris’s  utopia  that  it  is  different  from  all 
earlier  utopias. 


Arc  we  to  understand  that,  while  Morris  admits  his  inability  to  lift  the  veil 
from  the  future  beyond  the  sectmd  stage,  he  nevertheless  has  full  confidence  in 
his  power  to  prophesy  up  to  that  point^  To  do  so  would  be  to  misunderstand 
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once  again  In  hu  own  eyes,  his  utopia  is  neither  a visible  < rrtamty  nor  an  ,7l 
tangible  ideal 

"Hard  it  u for  ihr  old  world  to  see  the  new/’  he  wrote  m A Dream  of  John 
Bull'  It  was  a difficulty  of  which  he  had  been  conscious  for  a long  time  * 
man  in  his  short  life  can  see  but  a little  wav  ahead”  * What  is  more,  even  after 
his  conversion  to  soc  ialism  he  lieheved  for  a long  time  that  all  prophecy  was 
empty:  ‘ It  is  no  use  prophesying  as  to  the  events  which  will  accompany  that 
revolution  7 he  said  to  his  audience  in  1885;  and  the  following  year  he  told 
them  again  ‘I  have  no  elaborate  plan,  no  details  ol  a now  society  to  lay  before 
you  . . to  attempt  this  would  be  putting  before  you  a mere  delusion.”4*  At 
the  very  most,  he  agrees  to  "hazarding  some  guesses  . . . painting  a picture  in 
the  air"  ’ His  imagination  took  wing  very  slowly,  as  a scientific  under- 
standing of  the  laws  of  evolution  provided  more  and  more  solid  bases  for 
his  thinking  But  he  remained  cautious  and  in  1888,  in  (he  most  utopian  of  his 
In  Hires.  he  declared  that  “we  cannot  help  guessing  at  a great  deal  which  we 
cannot  know"  A year  before  the  publication  of  News  from  J^awherty  he  could 
still  write  "When  I try  to  picture  to  myself  the  forms  which  that  life  will  take.  1 
confess  I am  at  fault,  and  I think  w'e  must  all  be  so".  On  reading  through  the 
writ  ism  s of  the  last  years,  one  even  has  a feeling  that  Morris  regretted  having 
ventured  too  far  In  1893,  in  particular,  we  can  find  three  very  clear 
declarations  of  that  nature  In  the  preface  to  a collection  of  essays  on  the  arts, 
there  is  a passing  reference  to  "some  other  condition  of  life,  the  details  of  which 
we  cannot  foresee",  2 and  in  the  theoretical  manual  he  similarly  speaks  of 
"some  other  form  of  society,  the  tendencies  of  w'hich  we  can  see.  but  not  the 
defatts"  Finally,  in  a public  lecture,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say:  "What  shall  we 
do,  how  shall  we  live?  I don't  know,  nor  do  you  and  we  cannot  know 

Nevertheless  it  would  be  overmuch  to  read  into  these  declarations  a renun- 
ciation of  his  utopism,  and  I should  be  more  inclined  to  see  them  as  a very  un- 
derstandable reaction  against  any  dogmatic  use  of  his  story.  Hie  realistic  form 
in  which  he  had  chosen  to  present  his  speculations  had  necessarily  involved 
him  at  times  in  dangerously  detailed  descriptions  and  for  this  very  reason  he 
issued  warnings  against  trusting  to  details.  He  writes  that  only  tendencies  can 
be  discerned  But  he  had  always  spoken  thus.  In  1886,  when  he  regretted  not 
being  able  to  offer  his  audiences  a detailed  plan  of  the  future  society,  he 
nevertheless  declared  himself  "prepared  to  state  the  principles  upon  which  it 
would  be  founded’’.7"  He  made  the  same  declaration  in  the  same  terms  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  and  he  showed  the  same  caution  in  the  socialist 
handbook 

"No  less  surely  we  know  what  the  foundation  of  the  new  society  will  be. 

What  will  the  new  society  build  on  that  foundation  of  freedom  and 

co-operation?  That  is  the  problem  on  which  we  can  do  no  more  than 

speculate.  ” 

Morris  had  no  hesitation  over  giving  his  reasons  for  this  caution.  One  can 
say.  he  wrote,  "with  a tolerable  certainty  that  the  actual  details  won’t  be  like 
the  imagined  ones"  * Bui  error  can  extend  to  general  aspects,  which  arc  not 
just  simple  details,  and  a theoretical  know  ledge  of  the  laws  of  history  cannot  be 
certain  to  shield  us  against  this  happening.  Our  knowledge  of  the  past  is  built 
up  of  definite  facts,  yet  it  is  only  approximate  We  have  none  about  the  future 
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and  our  picture  of  it  is  “nothing  but  mere  abstract  deductions  from  historic 
evolution,  the  logical  sequence  of  which  may  be  interfered  with  at  any  point  by 
elements  whose  force  we  have  not  duly  appreciated”  This  is  an  important 
remark,  to  be  further  illuminated  by  recalling  the  thoughts  upon  the  dialectics 
of  history  expressed  in  1886  in  almost  the  same  words  in  A Ihmm  oj  John  Hail 
and  in  Engels’s  Ludwig Feuerbach. 

I he  only  point  of  departure  for  a utopia  is  the  present,  or.  more  exactly,  the 
negation  of  everything  humanly  intolerable  that  the  present  contains  ‘ In  the 
course  of  my  endeavour  to  show  how  we  might  live,  ’ he  wrote  in  18H4,  I must 
more  or  less  deal  in  negatives.  ” 81  “Admitting  that  we  are  unable  to  realize 
positively  the  life  of  the  future  , yet  the  negative  side  of  the  question  we  < an 
all  see.’”*2  But  this  inevitable  recourse  to  the  present  is  “often  a stumbling- 
block”*'  We  run  the  risk  of  becoming  victims  of  the  words  we 
employ: 

. surely  in  speculating  on  the  future  of  society  we  should  try  to  shake 
ourselves  clear  of  mere  phrases:  especially  as  many  of  them  will  cease  to 
have  a meaning  when  the  change  comes  that  we  all  of  us  long  for.  ” ** 

Man  is  marked  by  the  life  he  leads,  and  “his  palace  of  days  to  come  can  only 
be  constructed  from  the  aspirations  forced  upon  him  by  his  present  surroun- 
dings, and  from  his  dreams  of  the  life  of  the  past,  which  themselves  cannot  fail 
to  be  more  or  less  unsubstantial  imaginings”.  “It  is  impossible  to  build  up  a 
scheme  for  the  society  of  the  future,  for  no  man  can  really  think  himself  out  of 
his  own  days.”85  One  has  to  deal,  truly,  with  a state  of  affairs  too  “different 
from  that  in  which  we  were  born  and  bred”.  Let  us  then  be  modest,  and, 
where  details  are  concerned,  leave  them  to  the  men  who  will  have  the  good 
luck  to  be  born  in  a free  society  and  who  will,  in  consequence,  be  “more  pru- 
dent and  reasonable  than  we  are”.  Let  us  be  modest,  but  not  cease  to  dream. 
Changes  taking  place  before  our  eyes  force  us  to  turn  our  activity  towards  the 
future  and  “cannot  fail  to  rouse  our  imaginations  into  picturing  for  ourselves 
that  life  at  once  happy  and  manly  which  we  biou  social  revolution  will  put 
within  the  reach  of  all  men”  86 

And  so,  Morris  tells  us,  we  must  look  ahead,  because  utopia  provides  an  en- 
couragement to  struggle,  but  it  is  fallible  and  limited.  Even  our  understanding 
of  the  evils  that  oppress  us  is  imperfect  and  incomplete,  perhaps  to  the  point  of 
surprising  our  descendants,  on  account  of  “a  law  of  nature  which  forbids  men 
to  see  evils  which  they  are  not  ready  to  redress”.  Marx,  too,  said  that 
“mankind  always  takes  up  only  such  problems  as  it  can  solve".*'  For  this 
reason,  Morris  knows  that  he  cannot  deal  with  all  the  questions  which  the 
human  consciousness  will  one  day  raise,  and  this  provides  an  explanation  of 
the  subtitle  of  .Vein  from  Aowhere:  Being  Some  Chapins  from  a l tapian  Now  no,  r 
Morris,  then,  does  not  attempt  to  impose  doctrine  upon  us,  but  offrrs  us  a 
hypothesis.  He  avoids  doing  like  Fourier  and  falling  into  “the  trap  of  for- 
mulating dogmatically  an  elaborate  scheme  of  life  in  all  its  details”.*  “I 
daresay,”  he  remarks  to  his  audience,  “that  you  will  find  some  of  my  visions 
strange  enough”.90  In  another  lecture,  the  manuscript  of  whi<h  J found  in 
Amsterdam,  his  first  words  to  his  audience  are  a warning  “What  1 have  to  say 
to  you  relates  to  matters  that  may  be  discussed  amongst  Socialists,  but  can 
not  be  altogether  a matter  of  controversy  amongst  Socialists  I want  to  give  you 
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my  view  of  the  Promised  Land  of  Socialism,"  9 He  even  remarks  with 
humour,  that  "the  visions  of  us  visionary  or  practical  people  differ  largely  frocr, 
each  other,  and  that  we  are  not  much  interested  in  each  others  visions'  4 
From  his  earliest  lectures  he  continually  stressed  the  personal  nature  of  farh 
utopia.  Some  of  his  own  suggestions  "may  seem  to  some  strange  and  ser>- 
turesome",  he  said,  but  "these  must  be  considered  as  being  given  wnhout  any 
intention  of  dogmatizing,  and  as  merely  expressing  my  own  pmema: 
opinion" v And  in  the  1893  handbook  he  was  still  repeating  indefatigable 

"It  must  be  understood  therefore  that  in  giving  this  outline  of  the  life  of 
the  future,  we  are  not  dogmatising,  but  only  expressing  our  opinions  of 
what  w ill  probably  happen,  which  is  of  course  coloured  by  our  persona! 
w ishes  and  hopes.  " 

"Of  course,  thepictures  so  draw  n will  vary  according  to  the  turn  of  the  min  i 
of  the  picturer. ,,v  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  write  the  monumental  sentence 
that  has  been  turned  against  him  by  so  many  critics:  ‘ Ihc  only  safe  way  of 
reading  a Utopia  is  to  consider  it  as  the  expression  of  the  temperament  of  its 
author."96  It  is  a devastating  fact  that  these  critics  have  made  this  sentence  a 
convenient  excuse  for  not  seeing  all  the  importance  and  richness  of  Morris  * 
thinking,  without  realising  that  the  phrase  if  self  is  an  indication  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  thinking  that  does  not  hesitate  to  define  its  own  limitations. 


* 


* * 


Phis  is  not  all.  I believe  that  1 have  fully  demonstrated  that  Morris’s  utopia 
was  not  an  arbitrary  action,  but  a form  of  militant  activity  Like  Mar*  and 
Engels  before  him,  he  reproached  Owen  for  having  led  the  working  class  info  a 
dead  end,  and  thus  diverted  the  class  struggle  during  the  Chartist  period  He 
avoided  following  such  an  example,  and  subordinated  utopian  thought  n*  ft 
mediate  action,  asserting  the  primacy  of  the  latter  " To  try  to  settle  amidst  our 
present  corruption,"  he  wrote,  "what  that  education,  those  moral.*  shall  l«e 
except  in  the  most  general  way  seems  to  me  a putting  of  the  cart  (wh»rr  th*- 
horse.’**  In  his  major  utopian  lecture  on  the  society  of  the  future,  hr  was  still 
more  categorical.  "We  socialists,"  he  said,  "are  satisfied  with  demanding  •*/ 
we  think  necessary  for  that  Society  to  form  itself.  this  we  think  tetter  dan 
putting  forward  elaborate  utopian  schemes  for  the  future";  and  he  added  the 
function  of  the  reformers  now  alive  is  not  so  much  prophecy  as  action 
Talking  to  his  friend  Sea  wen  Blunt,  on  the  eve  of  his  death,  about  the  organisa- 
tion of  life  in  the  future,  Morris  said  "It  will  be  time  enough  to  think  <>1  that 
when  we  shall  have  made  a clean  sweep  of  present  conditions  u>  From  him, 
that  was  in  no  way  a condemnation  of  utopias.  W hat  he  meant  was  that  utopia 
can  only  achieve  reality  through  action:  “TTiere  are  certain  definite  obstacles 
to  the  real  progress  of  man;  we  can  tell  you  what  these  are,  take  them  away, 
and  you  shall  see. " 

In  the  whole  position  adopted  by  Morris  there  is  a striking  resemblance  to 
that  expressed  by  Marx  and  Engels  in  The  German  Ideology 

"Communism  is  not  for  us  a state  of  affairs  which  is  to  be  established  an 

idea!  to  which  reality  (will]  have  to  adjust  its  elf  We  call  communism  the 
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rtai  movement  which  abolishes  the  present  date  of  things  Ihe  toiv 
dmons  of  this  movement  result  from  the  premises  now  in  existence 

Which  of  course  recalls  the  opposition  to  utopias  expressed  by  Karl  Marx 
*hen  he  objected  to  “writing  recipes  for  the  cook-shops  of  the  future' 

One  feels  impelled  to  quote  a well-known  passage  from  a letter  to  Surge 

It  is  natural  that  utopianism,  which  btjmt  the  era  of  materialistically 
critical  socialism  concealed  the  Utter  within  itself  in  embryo,  can  now 
( oming  belatedly.  onlv  be  sillv,  stale,  and  reactionary'  from  the  root* 

up 

But  let  us  beware  of  incautious  conclusions  VV  hat  Marx  was  denouncing 
was  the  degeneration  of  utopian  socialism  and  the  mystical  lucubrations  c4 
Weithog  in  the  seventies  His  meaning  was  that  arbitrary  and  doctrinal  an- 
ticipation. divorced  from  real  struggles,  was  no  longer  on  the  agenda  tn  the 
davs  <>t  lentitk  mciahsm  It  is  self-evident  that  Morris's  utopia,  directly  in- 
spired by  Marxist  philosophy,  taking  into  account  the  laws  of  historical 
development,  is  of  quite  another  kind  It  is  a great  pity  that  Mngrls  did  not  Find 
time  to  read  Votr  frm i \mehtrt  and  say  what  he  thought  of  it.  However,  we 
may  recall  the  h.gh  opinion  he  had  of  the  theoretical  work  by  Moms  and  Ba* 
.Wiofir’*.  tit  O u :h  <2*d  Omt*x>m4  in  which  the  poet  again  expressed  manv  of  his 
utopian  ;dra*  |r  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  Russian  edition  of  .\su%  from 
Noe rkrtt  found  a place  among  lentns  books  *°* 

M^ntr.  while  Marx  and  Engels  resolutely  turned  their  backs  uf>on  the 
utopian  vc*  u sm  of  their  predecessors,  although  they  recognised  their  merit, 
thrv  by  no  means  hesitated  to  look  ahead  themselves,  with  the  theory  of  two 
stages  the  theory  of  the  withermg-awav  of  the  State,  or  towards  the  future  of 
the  tamiU  HkCK  were  certainly  not  arbitrary  or  subjective  blue-prints,  but 
analyses  based  ujion  a scientific  study  of  history  It  was  these  analyses  which 
provided  ihe  foundation  for  Morris's  utopivm,  and  he  did  not  depan  from 
them  in  his  endeavour  to  give  a detailed  illustration  of  them  The  factor  that 
made  such  looking  ahead  possible  was  that  the  development  of  productive 
lapaotv  and  the  rise  of  the  proletariat  brought  about  by  the  development  of 
• apitalism  during  the  nineteenth  century  made  the  victory  of  socialism  a 
hi-tuncal  certainty,  and  not  a vague  and  timid  drram  While  Thomas  More 
corn  luded  his  story  by  saying  that  the  institutions  of  his  imaginary  realm  ex- 
pressed wishes  that  he  could  never  hope  to  see  fulfilled.  Morris  ends  his  by 
asserting  that  it  was  not  a dream,  but  a vision  While  earlier  utopttts  warn 
i heir  readers  that  their  tale  will  be  difficult  to  believe.  Moms  feels  no  need  for 
any  such  precaution  Not  at  all,  as  we  have  seen  dogmatically,  but  simply 
t»ei  au*e  his  utopia  possesses  historical  maturity  and  expresses  understanding 
of  historical  laws  Hus  is  what  made  it  possible  for  A L.  Morton  to  write  that 
.Morris’s  is  the  first  Utopia  which  i*  not  a utopian'  im 

Certainly,  the  danger  of  precision  in  a vision  that  was  inevitably  over-detail- 
ed has  led  Morris  into  hazardous  hypotheses  But  in  any  case,  how  are  we  to 
know  * The  twists  of  history,  of  w hich  he  had  so  clear  a perception,  might  prove 
him  right  some  day  when  we  are  no  longer  there  to  be  surprised  at  it,  even  J 
the  course  of  events  since  1890  does  seem  to  have  modified  some  of  hu  data. 
“As  Nowhere  becomes  Somewhere,"  to  quote  A.  L Morton  again,  "the  News 
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we  receive  from  it  cannot  but  change/*  H>7  That  is  my  conviction  also  But  th*» 
is  not  the  essence  of  it.  The  details  of  Morris’s  utopia,  as  the  author  him%cif*d. 
mits,  are  only  a tissue  of  possibilities,  and  one  that  is  nchly  coloured  by  tr.r 
many  facets  of  his  personality.  His  expectation  of  the  course  of  history,  baser* 
upon  scientific  arguments,  deserves  to  be  taken  seriously.  All  the  same,  rt 
Morris’s  humanism,  more  than  the  detail  or  the  general  line,  which  r ^ 
Neu >s  from  Nowhere  a lasting  work.  Utopia  supports  a scale  of  values  The  i orr.. 
munist  society  he  describes  is  a human  society,  not  a mechanism  The  unity  at 
necessity  and  freedom  makes  man  master  of  himself  and  of  nature,  not  m.  ar- 
bitrary master  with  subjective  impulses,  but  one  who  turns  necessity  to  ha 
own  purposes,  thus  achieving  his  full  development  and  transforming  hirmrjf  M 
he  transforms  the  world.  He  is  free  of  all  alienation  and  of  any  kind  of 
asceticism,  having  no  other  purpose  than  himself:  his  existence  is  based  upon 
the  many-sided  exercise  of  all  his  faculties  and  thus  puts  beauty  and  happiness 
within  his  reach.  In  Morris's  work  there  is  explicit  warning  against  the  rmip 
tation  to  mistake  the  means  for  the  end.  While  the  implacable  needs  of  the 
struggle  and  of  construction  sometimes  impose  imperative  urgencies  upon 
history,  there  must  be  a human  vanguard  to  retain  an  understanding  of  the 
perspectives.  It  is  this  constant  achievement  of  understanding  which  make* 
Marxism  into  humanism.  In  this  sense,  Morris’s  utopia  is  a call  to  future 
generations,  and  their  attentiveness  could  increase  as  the  problems  which  hr 
foresees  do  arise. 


APPENDICES 

Unpublished  Texts 

I Justice  and  Socialism 

/A#  u*t  temat  Hen  the  «Wl*  f»wi  of  mmmstnpn  belonging  to  Mr  Lhtmen  Ahramsky,  *1  Lem- 
tvhn  t*ry  h* oily  gate  rm  permtntm  to  reprint  u These  notes  were  used  by  H rtliam  W-~n< 
uhen  he  (<ue  4 lettmee  to  the  RU<enbury  6 ram  A of  the  Sotsehsl  league  mi  !rt  October  18& 5 The 
date  end  /Wm#  <rr  in  Wwru  V oun  anting  at  the  top  of  the  mamt  •.  Mp/  d^urf  /r«tn  iii  intnmsi. 
interest,  ths  • let  tree*  u uOaHemmihanngbeen  either  onrnmnerd  nr  reported  m (he  pre»*  at  tM  /#mr 
//i  emlemcr  uas  prerumsh  teoknmen.  ami  it  u mot  even  mentioned  in  the  remarkably  minutely  detailed 
uhe>1eie  of  Morns  t ipenhn  and  lei  turn  famided  by  Mr  Le  Mire  at  an  appendix  to  his  then 


Hr  id  Oct  ! 1&&S  at  Socialist  League  Bloomsbury  Branch 
JUS  1 ICfc  AND  SOCIALISM 

I hr  r%«rnttal  question  which  underlies  all  discussions  as  to  the  relations  bet  wren  mrn 
i*  \Hl  inn  |l  M U tbr  relations  which  prevail  between  the  various  mrmlrn  c4  a 
mm  it  t N \Kl  I Ml  IT  that  mu  II. rv  without  further  argument  stands 
For  1 »uppu»e  no  one  etc,  etc 

mm  UUvM  set*  Iwforr  itself  the  question  - In  what  respects  is  the  present  HOC, 
mint  t N|i  s|  * and  it  sets  before  itself  the  net  ion  to  revolutionize  society  so  that  ail  m- 

jnttUtt  may  disappear 

It  nui  help  US  to  answer  our  quemon  and  to  guide  our  action,  tf  we  rould  determine 
if  Vi 4 ><  and  tit  contrary  m/nstue,  or  even  if  we  could  agree  upon  some  of  the  wsorii  by 
wh*h  they  are  most  easily  r+ogmgad 

JUST  1C  h AM)  LSJUSJH  1 CHARACTERISES) 

It  dors  not  help  us  much  to  say  that  ji  *nci  consists  in  giving  to  each  what  is  doe  to 
him  lor  then  we  are  left  with  the  equally  difficult  question  H HAT  IS  IM  t JO 

EACH? 

I arson  *u(ge  slums 

- Men,  t;e.  children,  women,  men  are  obviously  not  equal, 

- equal  division  is  faulty, 

- They  hair  ai so diff  < open ihe% far  an*i,  more  may  be  req  W , 

- The  crippled 

Hence  die  motion,  excellent  in  th  way  that  each  tkaoU  heue  the  remits  of  sac*  rhst,  leases 
out  enppiet  and  those  most  needing  assistance  It  must  tlirrefore  be  regarded  asawry  c«e- 
oement  but  only  rough  statement  of  the  object  of  Socialism  It  has  the  advantage  *A  t*ewg 
as  pointed  a contradiction  as  possible  to  the  presem  condition  of  .Society  etc  etc  wherein 
the  unakiil  foe t la  the  until,  i t not  the  ******  iseuUatoaUy  but  etc  etc 
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JUSTICE  AND  IN')  CHARACTERISED  (V 


W>  thal)  be  Minting  the  hifhtu  Uunksrt  (Socrates.  Plato.  Si/  TV,'  Morr  g*,,  , 
etc),  if  ax’  of  Juitur  tn  any  n<tm  aj  a <W>/«wi  of  hamnm,  itM  protortwr.  v 

*»*».  frr«  fron»  VIOLENCE  AMD  DECEIT , free  from  LXAfX.ERATRjS  <w 
UGLINESS  *"* 

A Society  which  etthibits  any  or  all  of  these  4 eharan  eristic*  vtofcooc.  _ 

deceit.  ugliness,  i*  bated  more  or  i^ss  completely  on  tNJl  VIKX 

Ideas  cannot  be  in  minds  by  btU 

Now  ! do  not  think  that  the  condition  of  a man’s  mind,  for  example  that  rondiitnr.  »hr 
mind  which  leads  him  to  act  with  violence  and  deceit  is  there  by  6m  and  start*,  by  t>i-  » 
pieces  - A man  cannot  really  give  his  mind  to  plundering  others  all  the  av/4  and  r*  on:#*?, 
on  a SU.SD  A Y 

Nor  on  the  other  hand  will  men  s minds  hat*  m them  and  hold  last  to  thr  tdra  ot  tar- 
mony,  proportion  and  JUSTICE,  so  long  as  they  grow  up  in  the  mtdsi  of  *n*n  t%agpr+ 
ton  ugliness  and  dullness  For  what  is  usual  u natural,  and  the  mental  step  from  thinking* 
thing  natural  to  thinking  it  right  and  just  is  fatally  easy 

I do  not  mean  that  the  one  person  w a centun  who  is  the  genus  of  reform  may  not  i hakr 
himself  free  from  the  influence  of  his  surroundings. 

Justice  and  Socialism  Question  ans*  and  what  Socialism  proposes. 

The  question  propd  by  Socialism  “in  what  respects  is  modem  Society  most  unju*i  \ 
have  partly  ansuered  viz  it  is  full  of  ugliness  and  exuggeration  Or  tn  other  words  of  hetk 
and  misery  for  nearly  all  contrasted  with  idleness  and  luxury  for  the/co  It  is  not  necessary  :o 
prove  this  to  be  the  case.  For  none  (i.e.  no  set  of  men)  whether  Libera:.  Hhig  or  lory 
venture  to  deny  it  But  they  make  no  attempt  to  amend  it,  while  they  waste  their  time  in 
squabbling  about  whose  fault  it  is  or  tinkering  at  some  trivial  detail. 

I propose  also  to  show  how  KiODb.RS SOC  Ibl  7 has  been  rt-iud  bv  and  t*  ' •*< 

ported  by  violence  and  deceit . If  this  is  so,  if  has  ail  four  of  the  foul  ckararirrumr  of 
INJUSTICE,  and  has  scarcely  a title  to  be  railed  a Society  at  all.  but  rather  a collet  ixm 
of  people  who  live  by  cheating  and  oppressing  their  fellow -countrymen  and  forrmnei* 
but  who  have  not  even  the  virtues  of  pirates  inasmuch  a*  they  are  unabk  to  rife* » 4 fan 
division  of  the  spoil 

I will  here  anticipate  by  saying  that  Socialism  sees  no  way  to  banish  the*r  injiutu  or* 
cept  by  abolishing  pnrate  property.  To  quote  Sir  T.  More  s word*  in  his  t v*T.m  ihrrr  <*/> 
be  no  “wealth  of  a commonalty”,  i.e  no  common  well  being  of  a whole  *<*  my  *‘*"r 
every'  man’s  goods  be  proper  and  peculiar  to  himself  for  where  every  man  undri  , rruui 
titles  and  pretences  draweth  and  piucketh  to  himself  as  much  as  hr  can.  so  that  a tew 
dividr  among  themselves  all  the  whole  riches  be  there  ever  so  much  abundance 
store  there  to  the  residue  is  left  lack  and  poverty”;  and  again  “no  aft*/  andjusi  diviribu* 
lion  of  things  can  be  made,  nor  perfect  wealth  ever  be  amon«  men.  unw» 
propriety”  i.e  private  property  “be  exiled  and  banished* 

On  that  then  I take  my  stand  as  a Socialist  that  there  cannot  be  njuahty  and  |u>;.ce 
in  a society,  if  private  property  is  allowed  in  it 

Is  this  just.  '? 

Society  then  being  so  bad,  it  is  ail  natural  and  the  lookout  would  t»e  indeed  drear*,  tf 
history  did  not  also  shew  us  that  it  is  part  of  man  < *«/*„,  ,he  pan  indeed  which  nwi't 
distmituishes  him  from  the  brasts,  to  be  nol.untmt  with  what  <>.  but  to  Ask  „ Mu  ;v,;  a;.,: 
to  try  to  amend  it. 


(Ar  T*n  fnends  may  satisfy  themteHet  with  ta'k  if  has  ran*  down  to  me  tr<M»  wy 

^Vv'*  or  tKn  is  sasssuh tot— mot* 

Cm  Cammmttl  friends  mav  tell  us  that  e*erv  one  rns>  dp  m R'um  or  *****  other 
f*Ot  or  tmmi  Kji*  door 

Hot  sil  that  Kii  ^ mm*  to  the  y*v*t  of  such  things  'ban  the  «r^f^  of  a 

wi*rkrn*n  i oprg*  has  to  the  coodnrot  of  his  *mk. 

Our  Ikuui 

This  *hen  is  the  hrsi  crest  qi  |sTl«»N  is  fT  )Ur  Not  enough  to  aftswer  wirh 
\r*  In  *4*  **>  if  \%  onpul  - and  here  we  mmti  rugoire  fast  such  m/Oif^et  hove  an**  that  m 
framsng  lor  ourveleei  some  definite  *dea  of  the  Vrm  1/ 5asvty  M which  we  should  ami  we 
ma\  e*c  Jude  those  ti-+m t*  w*  hasc  Ud  on  to  such  rmlt  in  our  ^rieiR  Sc*  irrv 

n*  #.  > ?ber.  will  be-  to  take  action  10  change  Society  without  ourselves  ew- 

Men  are  but  creatures  of  circumstances  If  >c  is  no  crime  to  be  born  poor  it  ts  no 
» r r ,r  10U  n«  * We  ah*  *t  a State  where  none  will  fie  bom  either  mb  or  pour  hu* 
with  ’he  lull  freroum  to  use  such  capacities  as  tbe\  are  born  with  for  the  equal  benefit  of 

all  and  each 

It  .•  n of  to  be  wondered  that  those  smarting  under  the  misery  of  our  ( *<r>merci4l 
C^ham  vb  mid  ttunfc  and  speak  of  those  who  live  on  their  misery  as  “/toe-**  mod  mmrdrrr^ 

- but  let  us  rather  try  to  ^s  our  minds  on  the  kriuy  %UU  and  on  the  action  we  should 

take  to  (ft  I 

So  (ar  as  .>af  a<tw»r  goes,  rt  matters  little  whether  the  ( lapitaJwts  or  the  LaUtcirers  or 
any  ocher  * tass  are  ••vn  w kUmt  or  whether  this  Anarchy  descended  to  u*  ft  ten  our 
***  *%  it  «<tubtrdb  to  a Urge  extent  dors)  or  whether  it  began  onh  fr  urdtn 

The  pxni  1%  that  if  INJumCt  exist  l#-day.  it  ought  to  be  Amended  and 

amended  with  as  small  rams  misery  as  may  be 

SIMPLE  Kl.I.l'S  l RATION 
of  W input  tut  km  <n  nr* 

I prnptwe  now  to  set  before  you  a verv  >a*yW<  mi#  of  the  rise  of  a small  Society . troubled 
wn,S  iuat  the  same  iftpufert  as  ours  We  shall  then  more  easily  see  how  such  tnpifun 

imr 

Ihe  general  tendency  is  10  take  nvnpiu<H*i  cam  Ihu  is  a great  mistake  tor  ft  1 etc 
We  then  only  get  mrraftt  like  Giffen 

t at  Ur  e g would  be  the  use  of  a set  of  figures  wHk h told  us  that  the  mivmt 

of  Era%se>  and  01  gr  of  hu  wage-slaves  was  i SO, 000  a year,  but  omitted  to  tell  us  etc, 

etc 


Strait  emu  of  />  7<  mu 

Vippove  then  we  take  a simple  case  similar  to  that  of  HO&/.S SO,\  < RL  Sl/E  m hts  island 
snd  that  the  people  who  afterwards  come  instead  of  being  some  Cartbcev  some 
Spaniards,  surne  Negroes  and  some  Englishmen  Uke  himsell  were  oM  togii>kmu * tike 
himself  Suppose  that  the  K C has  been  fixed  there  2 ot  A years,  and  had  done 
very  much  what  our  well-known  friend  did,  and  that  then  another  Englishman  1* 
thrown  naked  cm  the  shore  - Our  friend  Robinson  gue»  hu*  loud,  and  being  a*. 
Educated  man  but  finding  him  to  be  a common  sailor,  without  any  such  advantages, 
points  out  to  him  that  every  thing  in  the  island  to  him  /Mswt  and  ihar  i .*n- 

vequrntly  he,  the  sailor,  must  work  for  Robinson  and  10  forth  Ihe  sailor.  hr<iay  bv 
name  >*mg  a mao  of  sense  though  not  educated,  ask*  how  it  1*  that  ihe  fact  of  Robe- 
son % being  in  the  island  2 os  5 years  and  the  mere  art  ulent  of  his  liemg  its  possrvsum  uf 


1 


\i  tHittnt  A form  1 hr  Alntmt  Orr/imr* 

tbr  gcwfos  out  of  the  ship  which  had  not  originally  belonged  to  h*m  hr  *r  d*\  j 
asked  Robinson  how  these  merely  accidental  circumstances  were  so  tiuch  r. 

K ; Indeed  he  added  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  would  be  fairer  if  lUtxracr 
now  give  up  his  enjovment  of  all  these  pleasures  which  so  accidentally 
him,  and  let  him  Friday  have  a turn. 

Robinson  was  puzried  and  not  being  altogether  civilised  **v  th>po*r  J tf,  ^ v 
matters  in  that  light,  when  fortunately  for  him  a COLOXlAL  BlSHof  w*t  ctvt  tr>  u 
island  He  being  also  an  educated  man  at  once  etc  that  R was  on  ibr  pr*™  erf 
more  criminally  than  ntn  F Educated  not  excused ) The  Bishop  said  that  Froptrn 
was  Sacred*’,  and  was  not  to  be  handed  over  with  that  ium  nr 
FricUv  What  is  the  meaning  of  “sacred 

Bishop  f don  y know  . But  what  f do  know  is  that  you’ll  have  a hard  »<n*  - -»*  *r> 

■adV. 

- Shewed  hem  B1X>K  in  foreign  tongue 

So  Frvdas  was  frightened  and  knocked  under  and  slaved  while  the  prrirtfo 

and  K saved  his  sou*. 

R C Fr»<li\  and  8*  coot* 

.Vo  oik  can  fuxssibjv  'hin*.  that  v»a»  done  between  R C , F and  B Far  (hr  tr. 

mkmoMU  of  Ju*d**  arc  md  rWmi 

R and  B ucr  ifo«r  hmt^r^  to  deceise  F or  we  mav  «*  that  to  *«6  aw  a 
with  the  dei  of  “property  ' that  tbev  could  not  see  haw  mneratofc  a be  it  m H>  s»v 
cha:  such  a mere  accident  as  their  being  there  fives  to  them  *«#*. 

a eadri  all  others,  who  nvav  atme 

Fha:  t hen  v tainted  the  minds  of  R and  B w«  the  wtea  To  twfo  Hut 

w*  iho  go«  by  deceit,  thex  use  :iWrar  for  ft  is  as  muv  h iwr%/  to  thrr^tm  a (AM  mefc 
eti*  m the  focwwr  as  to  shake  a whip  at  b«n  •« 

This  as  the  point  parucularfv  to  be  noted  that  the  *hoic  ««  from 
<Vjoct  Incii  — the  p«cr  written  on  sheet  F.  >hak 

rh»  of  R C F and  ;<  not  picture  h would  nte  m *c  * --  * - 

afthrrr  were  ( Rs  and  1 iKVT  s with  sufSnen:  H and  w.*wr*»  ^ vc' - *• 
\\e  ha*e  here  the  ^etUe^rmS  of  mans  an  esiand  and  oxicurs 
In  cases  F n even  there  R and  is  quire  happv  and  cumforat  *r  K 

wacK  has  B*  and  tocehw  or  other  “fx-Fwatf***  F that  it  w«u,d  be  lor  * 
'itcrne  tfce  hiraanp  of  cmti/atwo”  * e to  work  for  R and  hi*  B‘ 
fcrru.sd  > Aaacrwra  Japarv  China  eti  . etc 


4CX?£N£*TAL  POSSESS/ OSS  WCti  V 

sc  £xr  rwesced  irs  *he  Rob*  and  Frsd  Parable.  and  made  m-  a/  **h»  * va'  b 
.4  f V»sawr»  M xSt  A*vwvrxg>  ol  the  snerjn*  pesfvlr  I mean  the  porch  A iasag  mn 

cat  whacb  each  of  ;sr*n  had  oome  there,  and  the  nvvwncxt*  wav  in  which  * \e*e  .4 
weft  tutnec  tneo  5\-v  y Jeefrer-n 

so  x*  * r>  t>  //  />  it  li  fc.  .-«*/  .,ey  *-1  w»*  ^ , '■  jx;-  ,g  yv\vr~\ 

c w uwo  c?s  present  hands  n wav?  quite  a*  .ioiwW  g 
ftv  I -near,  Vca  s^>  far  as  rhe  persons  are  mrnlii  concerned  fhe 

*he  b and  ca  other  punperry  1 00c  accidema  but  RvAu::v.vn  > hetrg  on  the  iwc 
tbc  other  cimLTMU.w  he^-rig  h^m  are  aoridfnraL  sc  for  as  he  » ctottneo  rtctp 
,?tr  err  wwo£  for ^*>^4  io  hw  2 or  5 vears  It  ma\  be  allowed  that  this afovuidnotfo 
^ jwg^r  ta  OD«zsa<krc»on  hss  *u*e  cia^m  but  iw>  mere  can  r^nv  ^ 

anfog 


, . Vcidrnt  of  Bidh 

I mean  ™ ^ ^ of  ( mtmhiing  and  ^wwfotivg 

of  On/jwoy  HAtiknifit*  le**  etc  ru 

» Busina*1  ami  fhat  ‘ ml#  jfe*v'  ccmtinwalH  4*\udrd 

F1'  v , tVP%4  ivt  wren  ;>et>nle  •'f  a U^w  order  ol  nniwi  as  to  wV.iih  < an 

^irw  the  gambling 

^ r r K'  ( * ;/)V>  r OF  B//»  F ff  alone  a iltsa Bowed  as  giving  any  t bum  to  pn»^»ei  - 

gndh  reiibMH  wfo) 


\CCIOEM.\l  Pt^ssfwtON 
\\l)  IH  t I PI  ION 


The 

ww 

.ml 


• it  the  iraosaciMgi  between  out  txpical  iharactrrs  K C I anil  Vk  which 
f ^ere  W FsWewe  1 he«e  have  thru  exact  *+*:*Tp« » tm 

^ IV  lb  w*  aW  Niiifd classes  .arr^W  from  ihetr  verv  birth  b>  uVve  At*mry 
«f>d  wrong  have  at  all  periods  defended  tbrtr  f*f  ur  r • Vw 
• • ^ ./  ,y  b t.v  g 61*;  o mh h a*"iltMne  riijht  ol  kings'*  **  ‘duuve  d «d 

Kwreetv  TV  . . the  ' * 1 .*  I .^k  in  ordinary  Ni  wipa^rs  * no-;  wi.  htnl  • 

,,  rn  tKjt  « here  do  ton  see  the  question  asked  "Is  it  piM  ' 

V«  War  v.  ^ t**e  7^*  Cadr  as  example  "mmkmct" 

\y  to  iV  mmt  1 1 b%  the  pmtleged  c lasers  10  iref  ifo:r  foW  i»n  what  tV> 

,gaa«n  t«s  ar.fg*>>«  I need  <mh  punt  to  htstcvry 
Socrates  \N.hn*t  theiWaohi. 

\S  \ -v  l.ahn  St  TV>*  \lore. 

r.  : vrrd  or  ^’wxuied.  because  m various  wavs  tliey  attwAnf  prum# 
lk'wr,  p^t  dts  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  fktvat  of  foil,  •*«...  ro  af  ^girr  to 

I urape  rninvN  used  to  serf  forr  * * foe  ' « foar J 


SI  MM\RV 

IV  a‘*ed  >-j< r 1 sart  «»i  property**  ace  any  given  tune  in  piwsrx%u>o  mainly  b*  a*t 
hv  t V»v  whairver  mode  this  umr  aUniU  * has  uniformly  had  a i<v*sgc»xg 

1 .f^nerxe  vm  the  m*'>d%  ol  the  possessors,  making  them  la*\  and  unprofiiatdr  but  ffMlt> 
4’%*i  uHtltHis  ea^h  o*se  longing  hw  hit  neighbour’s  gomis 

Mt  t%  so  brni  to  imvi iwssr^  naturalK  manage  the  Mounts  of  nature  and  tV  UNhac  of 
men  for  their  own  V*e  jvurposes.  regardless  of  the  common  weal 

\ ■ v;.fn  a,.ve>  vr-ve  the  degradation  a»xl  ruin  o4  Babylon  atxi  R.'rne  \ « . > e .nut 

Spain 

\>  <ti  bat v too  etc  the  RaA  *ia*'n  liebasrd  h\  toiTtcHiueti  destroy  .u*r. 

Uit  ..i.ur  l Vs  »mstake  expense  for  beautv  and  heap  uxtetber  huge  nskA* t*. 

leavy^v  rather  driving  the  "common  |WMplr  (1)  to  live  in  tdthv  ckrm 

fig  the  purj**se  1 have  in  hand  it  is  sufHnervt  that  l lune  shewn  that  the  Mcwfcrm 
l^mrenia]  ^xretv  of  KngUnd  viiews  the  chat  .wkm’.nt  ^ : 

fo  s<  iw.  t of  tniuowc  and  that  these  have  their  cgigin  n%  a nrvevvsrx 
getung  and  Holding  of  pmacr  prosier  tv  tyre  ixvte  \ 

IV  part  a u Ur  prvxevse*  vdafofow Hw»  a»sd  of  uthetwxxe  for  of  ,-w*ur 

whwh  t»w  *ei^>  and  ^ minds  of  tV  mb  adopt  is  not  tvarf  * m\  snb,rti 

l wifi  now  my  HckBv  dewrtV  one  of  iV  wavs,  which  Vve  been  suggested  for 
1 hanging  our  present  l tifust  Sotiets  mto  one  iu  whw  h thete  w\U  be  no  private  pi^eft> 
mk)  no  oprtMg  ot  umpUUQi  to  iiquatne 
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William  Morris:  The  Marxist  Dreamer 

CHANGE  OF  SOCIETY 


I do  not  know  of  any  better  description  of  the  new  form  of  Society  than  that  dev 
More  5 Utopia.  I will  refer  you  to  that  for  a description  of  the  organization  - | r 
that  name  rather  than  state  or  government,  both  of  which  sugg^t  a d*/i  distinct  |V' 
the  people  - the  organization  of  soc  iety  for  all  purports,  whether  of  Domestic  Ufr  [**r 
Learning,  Philosophy,  Marriage,  War  and  Religion  The  simplest  of  ail  rh*,  ,, 
Trades  and  Occupations.  - The  process  of  carrying  on  the  usual  Trade  Otcujij»s„^ 
Utopia  is  really  but  a slight  change  and  improvement  of  cooperation,  But  thou*r  * 
process  is  similar,  the  spirit  that  guides  it  is  totally  different,  for  the  work  i,  T , v 

purpose  of  making  things  that  are  really  useful  and  required  by  the  tonmunin  and 
in  ordinary  modern  co-operative  societies  which  aim  at  profit,  though  that  profit  nu>  r> 
spread  over  a large  number  of  persons 

As  to  what  goods  are  required  by  the  community  lh*it  thr  community  *ilf  sr»r,f  u 
itself  by  means  of  any  set  of  rational  representatives  whom  it  may  select  for  this  p ir 
pose  Nothing  ran  possibly  be  easier  with  any  decent  organization  than  to  hi*d  <»<;*  }w 
instance  whether  more  boots  and  shoes  are  wanted  than  are  being  made  and  loan  a, 
cordingly. 

It  is  not  moreover  difficult  to  imagine  a system  by  which  representatives  of  ail  thr 
trades  should  meet  together  to  settle  questions  of  trade 

It  must  be  recollected  of  course  that  there  being  no  classes,  such  representative*  are  mu- 
ly  so  being  simply  members  of  the  body  they  represent,  and  very  unlike  our  “members  ,* 
parliament’* 


MODE  OF  CHANCE 

Having  put  before  ourselves  the  form  of  the  new  Society  much  more  clearly  than  I have 
done  in  rny  scanty  sketch,  a very  few  words  will  suffice  as  to  one  nu.de  of  change  like 
away  entirely  the  passing  of  private  real  property  or  stoe  k from  one  hand  to  another  b> 
will  or  otherwise , and  let  the  property  pass  to  the  “Commonweal  and  ihrrt  would 
soon  he  an  end  of  private  property. 


II.  Correspondence 

I - ELEANOR  MAKX-AVEUNG  TO  LA l HA  LAF'ARC*  f 
(Collection  E Bottigelh,  Pans) 

London 
31  XU  M 

My  dear  Laura, 

I feel  very  guilty  - and  yet  I am  sure  you  would  forgive  mv  long  silence  if  you  knew 
how  little  rime  JVe  had  for  writing  letters.  But  you  do  know  ~ lor  you  have  liren  j 
deal  “driven”  too.  - I suppose  you  heard  from  Engels  - he  and  Nym  wiil  never  cto<e 
chaffing  us  I fear  - how  Edward  and  I waited  outside  Charing  Cross  while  you  were 
side  the  Station  I was  so  vexed  not  to  say  goodbye  to  you?  VVe  have  been  hopmg  that 
something  might  “turn  up” and  that  we  should  be  able  to  run  over  to  Pans  for  at  least  a 
few  days  - but  nothing  has  turned  up,  and  tho'  the  spirit  is  willing,  the  purse,  as  v.  .. 
well  know',  is  very  weak  However  we  haven’t  given  up  hope  Edward  is  a perfect 
Mkawbrr  in  this  respect,  and  still  waits  confidently  for  the  “something”  that  is  to  set 
us  up  — 

I know  youli  he  wanting  to  hear  how  things  have  gone  at  the  f ederation  into  ail 
the  details  I need  not  go  You  and  Paul  have  had  your  Bromse  - and  we  have  stmplv 
had  the  same  experience  here  that  you  have  been,  and  are  going  through,  with  the 


Apprnkuft 
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Ppsttbilist*  Apart  from  the  disgraceful  v.lihc  auon  of  everyone  to  whom  hr  personally 
oh  ecird  as  not  being  a “follower’  of  himself  Hyndman  forced  thin**  to  such  a «.ond». 
non  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  on  working;  with  him.  - The  personal  question  - in- 
rwtabk  personal  qucitions  will  be  mixed  up  in  all  such  movements  as  these  - is  alter  all 
vrrv  veomdary  to  the  principal  (Ed  A ) one.  that  of  whether  we  were  to  sink  into  a 
merelv  Xorv-detTK*  rant  Party,  or  to  go  on  working  on  the  lines  of  the  German 
Sw  ial»«s  and  the  French  Parti  ( Hivner  - In  the  motion  brought  forward  by  Morns  of 
confidence  in  V heu  (whom  Hyndman  has  been  maligning  most  shamefully  and  of 
wani  of  confident  e »n  Hyndman  we  had  a majority,  although  - a most  unusual  course  - 
the  < hairman  s-oted.  and  Hyndman  had  brought  together  all  his  “party  Having  gam- 
ed this  point  we  next  in  a body,  gave  our  resignation  as  members  of  the  Federation 
Council  ( hir  majority  was  too  small  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  really  get  nd  of  the 
Jingo  Faction,  and  so,  after  due  consultation  with  Kngris,  wr  decided  to  go  out  and 
r em  4 new  organisation  Piis  is  to  be  called  the  Socialist  League.  Bax  is  anxious  that 
wr  should  issue  a weekly  paper  But  Engels  is  dead  against  this,  so  wr  shall  probably 
for  the  present,  content  ourselves  with  a monthly  journal.  The  (ienerai  has  promised 
now  we  are  nd  of  the  um  lean  elements  in  the  Federation,  to  help  us;  many  others  who 
have  ttU  now  stood  aloof  will  come  to  us  also,  we  shall  of  course  (through  Engels t have 
the  < »ern van*  wuh  us.  and  we  also  count  on  the  Parti  Ouvrier  A short  statement  will  be 
drawn  up  and  sent  bv  us  to  live  various  Socialist  parties,  at  once  to  explain  our  seces- 
sion. and  to  ask  their  support  Hvndman  will  now.  no  doubt,  be  abie  to  form  the 
alliance  he  has  all  along  tried  to  make,  and  I suppose  Paul  saw  the  attack  on  himself 
and  G *r>de  in  but  weeks  Justice  * by  that  an  h-humbug  Adolphe  Smith  Is  he  goi« g to 
repi.  If  he  thinks  it  worth  while  he  should  do  so  in  our  paper.  * A propuv.  he  ought 
» perhaps  Engels  has  already  written  about  this  - if  so  forgive  the  repet  it  u»n)  to  wntr  to 
Oumpton  and  Fr*>*t  to  ask  them  to  withdraw  his  name  Irom  the  list  of  rheir  c-on- 
tnbutors  to  ‘ To-dav’  \part  from  all  general  questions  he  can  t write  foe  two  men  who 
dr  liberated  accused  you  or  me  of  forging  a letter  - By  the  way  I ''went*  to  Hvndman 
and  hit  irtaturev  shoot  thai  After  trying,  without  exactly  asserting  it,  to  insinuate  that 
rfie  kurr  was  forged,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  his  statement  1 read  your  letter  on  the 
>ubjc\i  and  then  told  Mr  H what  1 thought  of  him.  — Oh  dear1  is  not  all  this 
wearisome  and  stupid1  But  I suppose  it  must  be  gone  through  with  I comfort  mvaetf  by 
retailing  thr  long  St  hweit/cr>i^as.saile-Lirbknerht  quarrel  in  Germany,  and  the 
Hi  >vr-l-sUr«ur  split  in  France.  I suppose  this  kind  of  thing  is  inevitable  tn  the  begin- 
ning <4  at  is  movement  - But  enough  of  this  I am  sure  you,  who  know  the  Brousxists, 
Mir  *.vk  of  all  this  miserable  bickering  and  moreover  understand  it  all  without  needing 
further  details  \ Propos  Could  Vallfs  lie  induced  to  send  me  the  ~Cfi  ’ again  1 I tmh 
%cr  thr  Haijille  - rrg«.  I am  considerably  fogged  as  to  what  i*  really  going  on  Vou  will 
also  have  to  send  us  all  your  other  paper*  Detente  dev  rravailleurs,  etc  These  you 
should  vend  to  our  “office"  - 2?,  Farringdon  Street  E C 

Now  for  such  news  as  tlvere  is.  The  long  expected  Pumps  baby  has  at  last  appeared 
lon  ght  we  are  all  to  spend  the  evening  with  the  interesting  Kosher  v«»oplc  To  our 
horror  Jollymeyer  - who  called  here  yesterday  - told  us  ‘ the  ( Charlies'*  would  hr  there 
too'  l shall  have  to  keep  a sharp  look  out  on  Edward  He  is  so  damnrdfy  rude  to 
(.Iharhe  - Moore  was  expected  here  yesterdav  We  haven’t  seen  him  vet  - vo  1 can’t  tdl 
you  if  he  looks  love  lorn  or  not  — 

I was  immensely  surprised  yesterdav  to  receive  a long  and  must  friendly,  not  to  vay 
affectionate  letter  from  1-ina  Smith5  It  is  full  of  good  wishes  etc  . etc  * - -She  asks  after 
vou,  of  course  Poor  thing  she  has  a iearful  deal  of  trouble  Aunt  Sophie  tv  in  just  the 
same  state,  and  from  a few  words  I gather  her  little  girl  is  not  so  well  as  before  She  does 
not  say  so.  but  I tuppoae  she  has  those  horrible  fits  again  - It  is  really  very  hard  for 
poor  Una  - Of  our  dignified  Cape  relatives  1 hear  and  see  nothing  Willa  vetu  me  a 
\rn^.  , „rd  and  that  hai  b«-n  ihr  cxirnl  of  our  WMrcourw 
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l heard  about  fxmguet  and  the  little  one*  through  Engels  When  you  ^ 
about  them,  there’s  a dear  F>oor  little  things'  I do  so  long  to  %rr  ib«rr,  I ^ : v 

that  I have  not  had  a line  from  Longuet! 

I here  is  not  much  other  news  to  give  We  are  ail  much  thr  same  as  you  ;rU 
Edward  and  J drearn  of  going  to  see  you  - but  J confess  I don  't  sec  ho*  »r  >? 
our  dream. 

Meantime  dear  good-bye  and  a happy  New  Year  to  you  both  - Do  wn»r 

Your 

Tuaty 


2.  - William  Morris  and  Edward  Aveling  to  W'dhelm  Lirbknec  ht 
( Institute  of  Marxism- Ismmsm,  Moscow) 


THE  SOCIALIST  LEAGUE 
27,  Farringdon  Street 
London  E C. 


Dear  Comrade  Eiebknecht, 

You  will  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  new  Socialist  body  which  lia<  been  f*ui/icfed 
this  country  and  which  has  now  an  official  organ,  the  Commonweal  the  League  hoiih 
the  doctrines  of  Collectivist  Socialism  without  compromise,  and  it  it  hoped  will  rruke 
rapid  progress  in  this  country. 

We  should  be  very  grateful  to  you  if  you  would  send  us  any  literary  contributions  u 
our  paper;  either  short  notes  of  passing  events  in  your  ow  n country,  or  longer  and  more 
serious  articles 

f may  add  that  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  translating  any  articles  so  that  you  ma) 
write,  if  convenient  to  you  in  your  own  language. 

I am  Dear  (Comrade 
Yours  Iraiem.iiiy 
William  Moms 
Edward  Avrlm* 


3.  - William  Morris  to  J.  W Brow  ne 

< Central  Reference  Department , Hammer  smith,  SSR  122) 

Krlmvott  I We 
Upper  Mall.  Mammrrtnnfh 
Mauh  I0fh  I*" 

Dear  Mr.  Browne, 

Many  thanks  for  your  kind  donations  of  i 5 duly  received.  I fancy  all  F ■ * 

was  to  let  a few  injudicious  words  “slip  out  ’*  as  it  were;  all  I mean  that  was  injure 
but  naturally  at  Oxford  no  s irtcere  revolutionist  fusing  the  word  in  its  true  venvr  ecu  Is 
escajie  hot  water.  With  ail  you  say  I only  I fear  it  is  rare  that  the  two  gilts  A prude:.' 
reserve,  and  courageous  enthusiasm  are  combined  in  one  [tenon 

Meantime  of  course  as  one  studies  the  question  more  on  the  one  hand  and  on  'he 
other  sees  /note  of  thr  workers,  the  more  one  is  disinclined  (if  one  is  honest  and  now  * 
mg)  to  fix  any  date  or  to  hurry  matters  at  all  because  the  e<  onomitai  rr.^rch  ofev*  nu 
will  be  thr  thing  which  will  help  us  in  the  long  tun  Preaching  worn  turn  men  into 
revolutionists,  but  men  driven  into  revolutionary  ideas  niay  fie  educated  ro  look  to  the 
right  aims  instead  of  wild  folly  - that’s  our  real  busmen  in  spite  of  any  appearan*  ^ ? > 
the  contrary. 

I conclude  that  you  will  join  the  league,  so  send  you  a paper  to  fill  up 
Mind,  I shall  hope  for  some  speaking  and  wnrtng  from  you  Have  you  been  «u 


Apptndut* 

Avrling*  ' kMoni”  yet  * rbursdayi  8 ttJ  .South  Place  Chapel,  they  *rr  wrl]  worth  alien- 

dm*  on  all  ground* 

Youn  faithfully 
V\  :lUam  Morns 


4 - VMHiam  Morn*  to  (.aura  laifargue 

Coll*  t tom  E Pant ) 


l)rar  Madame  I afargue. 


Kelrm«  ott  Huuk 
Upper  Mall.  Hammersmith 
March  2S  »H89 


[hank  vou  very  much  for  the  poem*  and  th*ir  translation*  you  have  sent  me  One  of 
them  the  poem**  I have  seen  before  the  Buried  Alive  1 think  them  verv  good  they 
breathe  the  tp*rit  of  Millet*  «ad  country  pieces  with  the  addition  of  revolutionary  ler- 

vour 

I am  *ure  vour  translation*  need  no  apology  they  *eem  to  me  excellent  and  to  have 
lost  nothin#  of  the  meaning  of  the  originals,  while  they  are  good  English  ven*  Mtgiic  l 
ask  what  vou  intend  doing  with  them,  and  if  it  would  be  too  bold  ol  me  to  beg  one  ot 
more  of  them  for  publication  in  the  Commonweal ? 


With  thanks  again  and  best  wishes 
Believe  me 
Yours  faithfully 
VVilliam  Mom* 
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/bid  , p 76 

Ibid  , p 78  (*.|  Engels:  4*ln  a society  in  which  the  motive  lor  stealing  has  been 
done  away  with,  in  whir  h therefore  at  the  very  most  only  lunatics  would  eve r steal 
liovs  the  tr.K  her  of  morals  would  be  laughed  at  who  irted  solemnly  to  pr ot  burn  the 
rtrmal  truth  Thou  shall  not  steal’44  (Anti- Dtihnng,  p 109) 

Sotuilnm,  its  broci'fA  and  Oultome,  p 290 
2 April  1888.  letters,  p 283 
liaan  of  a Aetc  Epoth,  1885.  Signs,  p.  196 

Po  the  Rev  t.rorgr  Bainton,  10  April  1888,  litters,  p 2hc>  In  remarks  of  Morns  > 
recorded  hv  (.lasier,  we  read  similarly  M1  don’t  think  a Socialist  community  will 
require  many  governmental  laws44  (Brute  GLAS1KR  U tlham  Monn  awl  th>  / if/v 
Pays  of  the  .Wiaftif  Moirment,  p 64). 

Ibid  , p 288. 

! be  ,,f  fbr  \t  ’*r*t<i in*.  (’  \\  . XV.  p *1 

I ointiuiniMu  and  Nnarchism”,  ( .orrespciniiriii  r ( • »»»/.•»  •«  /.  1 \ngust  1889 

P 201  l May  MORRIS,  ll,  p 318 

!o  the  Rev  Cieorge  Bainton,  2 April  |KK8,  litter r,  p 284  1 he  same  idea  is  to  be 
Kmnd  m a lecture  delivered  around  189  3,  0 hat  i»  II  hat  should  be  If  null  he,  ol 
which  cmlv  i few  handwritten  notes  remain  ’*  we  shall  ih>  more  talk  ol 
Nh  i.ilism  lsri  a use  it  will  be  among  us  fully  developed”  tB.M  Add  Mss  45*33-4 
(1)1,  Ma>  MORRIS.  II,  p 356) 

'6  10  Apiil  1888,  Utters,  p >88 

' 0 W SiH  ialuts  1888,  LK  MIRE  p 230 

l«»\lis  Morris,  5 \pnll890,  B M \dd  Mss  4^  338  t:t  th«  few  willow- 

trees  left  uv  by  the  l itanies  Conservancy 44  1.4  Dream  ot  John  fittlh  Nnnrsu*  h,  p 
266),  “ a body  up  in  Eondon,  who  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  show  that  thrv 
had  sotiKthuig  to  do.  did  some  damage  here  and  there  ” ( Van  fntm  Swhatt 
ibid,  }»  IS4)  See  the  met  noil  s of  W Si  awen  Blunt  “in  all  matters  < uiuernmg  the 
river  he  took  a passionate  and  proprietary  interest.  * brushing  n special  grudge 
against  the  Thames  ( 'onset \.» my.  a bod)  which  interfered  with  individual  rights* 
and  whose  legitimate  authority  he  denied”  (My  /Wuu.  p 24).  also,  thr  truculent 
account  of  Morns  * set-tos  with  the  ('ewumsmy  lelt  by  A M VV  'vtirfiog  \,1  hi 
Ritbm  'id  Pipers,  p 315.0,  and.  thr  acvruiiit  by  his  daugfitfi  May  <d  turn »rn*  ex 
changes  upon  the  riser  (May  MORRIS.  If,  p o2t)» 
w Karl  MARX  l hi  ( *1  E'awe.  pp  4|-2 

40  /AW  . p 42 

4 1 /AW  Die  draft  mentioned  iKk**  not  appear  in  the  English  edition,  arid  the  quota- 
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turn  is  translated  from  the  French  edition  (p  20*?),  pubhihcd  by  \A*u  t , 
Pari*,  in  1963  Jbe  filial  version  of  (thr  passage  4p|*;»rs  <*.  p ) ^ p,r  \ 
non 
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42  See  above,  pp  288-92 

4*  “Note t on  Passing  Events”  Commonweal,  H Mav  1886,  p 4J/I 
44  Of  THOMPSON,  p 897  Morris  met  Cams  then  in  1884  when  U,r  # 

the  So<  i*l  l >moc  rafu  I ede rat  ion.  Hr  wrote  to  Andreas  S<  hru  i>n  g * 

“A  certain  Oarruthers  joined  us,  a steady-going  man  I think,  and  not  41 
10  belong  to  thr  puddle-your-own-canne  sort  Hr  h.ic  iiern  ^ c h/»r  t< 

present:  hr  has  written  a book  called  Commercial  and  (.omnunat  „ „ 

there  are  many  good  things  . (Utters,  p 215). 

45.  See  below,  Chapter  X. 

46  See  above,  Chapter  ! 

47.  ‘*7he  . ordinary  meeting  of  the  neighbours,  or  Mote,  as  we  tall  *t 

the  ancient  tongue  of  the  times  before  bureaucracy  (Mu;  from  v*,v, 
Nonesuch,  p.  82). 

48  To  the  Kev.  George  Bainton.  10  April  1888,  letter*,  p 28 7 

49  What  Socialists  Want,  1888,  LE  MIRE,  p 230 

50.  Letter  to  Dr  John  Gl asse,  23  May  1887,  in  R Page  AKNOF  Bd/wm  a, 
3/, 717  and  the  Myth , p.  83 
5 J «ViU>x  A***  .Vowhere,  ibid. 

52.  “ A commune,  or  a ward,  or  a parish  ( for  we  have  all  three  names,  indua*?! 
little  real  distinction  bet  ween  them  now.  though  time  was  there  w*s  a great  deal* 
Jn  such  a district,  as  you  would  call  it  (ibid  },  “Therefore  to  my  mindmihf 
new  Society,  we  should  form  bodies  like  municipalities,  county-board*  *r:<! 
parishes,  and  almost  all  practical  fmbht  work  would  be  done  by  theve  hodir* 
(What  Sot  taint)  Want,  ibid),  "To  my  mind  the  essential  rhmg  to  this  vie*  * 

the  township,  or  parish,  or  local  guild  (To  the  Rev  George  Bamion.  1;  r, 

1888.  Letters,,  p.  288),  etc 

53  Utters , ibid.  Cf.  “.  . . people  would  manage  their  own  affairs  in  cottmmnino  w 
too  large  to  prevent  citizens  from  taking  a part  in  the  administration  nr<  cwar\  ior 
the  conduct  of  life”  (‘'Statement  of  Principles  ',  (omr^rueal,  4 May  p 


137/1). 

54.  ” Ljooking  Backward”,  Commorureal , 22  June  1889,  p 1 95/1.  May  MORRIS  II  < 
506.  - Cf  "That  decentralization  seems  to  me  to  be  nn  e*%ar>  in  ‘>n^rr  to  car 
all  men  a share  in  the  responsibility  of  the  administration  of  thin*'  (/Aw 
11V  i/re  7W  1889,  M.S.G  , Amsterdam,  p 17). 

55.  Socialism , its  Growth  and  Outcome,  p.  292. 

56.  Whai  Socialists  Want,  ibid  Similarly*  he  writes  “ everybody  would  >ha.r  'be 
responsibility  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  comrnuniiv  V\f.v  I at  . •<  ' 
munist”,  /jAcr/>.  February  1894,  p.  14/11). 

57.  “Of  course  every  competent  cit wen  would  have  to  take  part  in  public  birwom 
(To  the  Rev  George  Bainton,  10  April  1888,  Utters,  p 28’ 

58.  'V  these  bodies,  the  members  of  whom  would  be  working  at  and  jiving  by  :hetf 
ordinary  work”  (What  Socialists  Want , ibid,  p.  230). 

59  . the  ordinary  citizen  will  learn  to  understand  at  least  some  part  of  tho 

organization”  (/W.  p 231) 

60.  /An/. 

61.  Socialism,  its  Growth  and  Outcome,  pp.  290-1 

62.  7A/  &crz/y  of  the  Future,  1888.  May  MORRIS,  II,  p 466 

63.  "The  commune  of  the  Middle  Ages,  like  the  classical  cjfv.  was  unhappily 
often  at  strife  with  its  sisters,  and  so  became  a fitting  instrument  for  thcgrrrdv  no- 
ble or  bureaucratic  king  to  play  on”  1 Art  and  Industry  in  th  Fmnw<n:h  ( entify  JmT 
C W , XXII,  p 388). 
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4 //«•  AW/  MV  /are  7W  188*  1 ! SO  . Nmiwdim,  p 1 ' 

7*  |u  ,h«  K*s  <.eorgr  Bamton.  10  April  1***  p 2*7.  Fhewbrre,  Morm 

of  federations  rrf  localities  arranged  lor  convenience  erf  admuMtlratttft' 
|Wrf»M.  *|I  />«•**  i*»W  /*/♦«•*.  p 2*1) 

6 Ham  SW/  MV  /jtf  7W  «W,  p 18 

at  rourir  tbrnr  bodin  would  have  to  Ifdrrur  lor  ruuonai  or  iittrrratKvuil 
purposes”  (MW  N* ut/i its  M mt,  iW  ) 

H lii  ».**»<*  md  p 2*1 

*>$  To  the  Rev  t-eorge  Raw*  on*  10  April  IKK#,  iwi/r.  p 2*7 
M*  .Wm/cjmi  ill  W ftoUmrnf,  p 2*2 

41  To  »hr  Rr%  Oorge  Ha  in  ton.  10  April  1888,  iM 
M2  M W Srnmtm*  M «*.  >W 

M3  /Wa  «✓•  .W  )>.*,  1*®V  Vig*t  p 201 
M To  the  Res  treoffe  Kimum.  10  April  1888.  »W 

hS  Cxirumuflwrfi  and  \narx  hum  Correspondence.  ( uHtmonu+al  4 Mav  188*.  p 
1 3 * | Mav  MORRIS  It  pp  3 P.8 

k/j  i/,»  , V / v 4 -V  *a.‘ti/»,  1st  May  1893.  p 4;  labov\  turning  (\>wi  niiatf 
/w  . ■Ki’yinn  i^.ri  edited  try  fcne  J.  Hobtbawm.  p.  S9 
k Ihe  ft^^rnrv^rm  of  persons  is  replaced  by  the  administration  <4  thing*  and  the 
.in*-*  1**1  of  the  of  production''  (F  KNGELS  4nn-0w*rt»i{.  p V», 

W «im,  1 1>W  arf  AttrwoA.  pp  76-7) 

lo  it*  Rrv  ( tih HaaatOfl.  10  April  1888  thud  U “A*  to  the  political  side  trf 
the  nr*  h*  »«•:>  » n duration  undertakes  r/1#  gMvotmrn/  tf/prnmtt  by  direct  coercion 
V*  taU«m  Mould  deal  prtmarth  with  <Ar  orfm>mitrofi««  of  things  ."  (.Suiajim,  ip 
i*~*th  a+i  p 289),  **  The  administration  of  things  which  I hope  will 

take  the  pU<e  ol  the  government  of  person* ” {Hou  Shall  Mr  Un  Then > 188*, 
l I S (•  , Amsterdam,  p 17). 

H9  Juum*  4arf  Saiia/iim,  1H83,  Appendix  l.  p V79 
9tl  V«ei  W N«mW  Nonesuch,  p.  7Q. 

91  /W.p  7$ 

m2  lo  i he  Rrv  C»eo r^e  Hatmon.  2 April  1888.  Ltiutt,  pp  282-3 
Ml  Anti  /r<w*  3n«Aerr  Nonesuch,  p 79  - Cf.  “ ihr  public  power  wtH  lose  at 

l^doual  character  (M  ARX  and  LN(iF-l2>  7 hi  Owmati it  Staoi/rUu  p 3S: 

94  Whv  I am  a Communim  Liberty,  February  1894.  p 14/U 

95  M hat  r«.  What  »Wrf  6r.  M W «|//  ir  1893?.  B M Add  Mss  4S  .333-4  U 3 Mav 

MORRIS  II.  p 33<>  The  same  idea  is  to  be  found  in  a lecture  erf  1893  entitled 
MW  Shall  Mr  09  A»w>  The  text  is  loti,  but  we  read  in  a local  account  Holith.*) 
power  was  only  a means  to  an  end,  and  when  that  end  was  gained,  there  would  be 
no  more  politics  FoUhcs  were  only  for  a period  ol  struggle,  aiuj  in  Society 

(or  which  Socialists  were  working  there  would  be  nothing  to  hght  about  In  such  a 
society  there  would  necessarily  be  differences  o(  opinion,  but  there  would  be  no 
divergences  ol  interests,  and  there  would  he  no  class  interests,  because  there 
would  lie  no  classes"  ("'tbe  Way  Out",  7 he  \<*i*hst  Burnley.  IS  IV* ember  1893 
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^d;V  .\mthert,  Nonrsarh,  p 69 
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7*»rf . p 79 
/W.,  p.  74 

1 “ fhr  K«>\  (ir<>r«r  ttoimon,  in  April  IKS*  /,t;n.  ,,  j„„ 
‘‘Why  1 am  a Communist’*.  Liberty.  J-rhruar*  1894  p u ii 
K.ivntond  Rl  VKK  /.  I topee  ft  in  ulofnt\,  pp  4 j .2  * 

( rcor^r  \\  ( X)IX?(  X )K  Atutrdu\m.  p 21 

Src  *tx»vr.  pp  1 96*200 
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1 9 Bru»r(.I  ASII'K  WtUiam  Morris  and  the  Early  pays  of  th*  SmmU,,  4/ , ^ 

14.  /^,  pp  63-4  P ‘ 

1 H.  William  Morris,  flcumUrs  (Jr  mdlt  part%  Introduction,  p .S3  Herr  M \y»ijr 

ih  reiterating,  with  greater  *trr*y.  a judgment  .ilrr.td\  c *pre»%rd  m h.«  nv.i„ .fr%r . 
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c.tpii.dtvm  .met  it*  IxtneJul  ftlogan  of  tai^n  And  fn  iep;«t<  f < .tpiun  r.  i ^ 

propose  a irfurn  to  '/ai>*n~/ntrr\  one  r <*  pit  alum  ha%  been  overthrown  l;>  it* 
lima  11  l»aa  plundered  and  eiolavrd  (/.  f ufu  el  It  roman  uU'+iqm  4m\  in 
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portaru  exception  was  m embroidery  , although  a very  limned  discretion  was  *b© 
allowed  to  the  glass  painters  and  tapestry  weavers*  ;Paul  THOMPSON  l 
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ifwvu.  p 85). * Morns  and  C'ompanv  wav  m (act  an  evrrme  em 
4mpl<-  of  i hr  division  of  Labour  in  glass  work  To  begin  with.  the  hrm  nr>ec  rrwk 
m own  giasv  The  white  and  favoured  pot  met  a l was  « hosrn  bs  Morris  trtxn 
Powell  * stock  The  onK  colour  added  h>  the  firm  was  >eilow  stain  There  waa 
atoo  a leas  exact  but  equally  important  division  of  responsibility  »n  the  designing 
f *e  » res  and  w rnr*  were  designed  by  moat  of  the  partners,  but  the  backgrounds  in 
*h*.  h they  were  set  were  designed  either  b\  Vkehb  or  Moms  C/toe  pp  t 14.2u» 
12  It  is  true  that  bis  designs  were  carried  out  bv  hand,  but  nut  bs  his  hand  He 
almost  never  executed  an>  of  hts  designs  himself.  He  wove  one  tapestnr  to  discover 
him  u should  be  done,  he  wrote  out  some  illuminated  manuscripts  but  that  is  ail: 
eu  ept  poss-Mv  lor  a lew  pieces  of  stained  glass  which  he  ma\  have  painted  All 
the  re%*  including  the  great  mass  of  wall-papers,  chimies.  embroideries,  carpets, 
and  *o  on.  on  wtiK h hst  reputation  is  based  were  executed  b>  others  Moms  was 
not  therefore  a designer -rrahaman  at  all  in  the  sense  established  by  hss  own 
writings  he  was  a paper -designer  whose  designs  were  executed  by  professional 
craftsmen  operating  according  to  the  hated  principle  of  division  of  labour  * iVtrr 
M.Oll)  The  Aw<-*  daw  af  Is  iit*m  lfen»,  Jkr  Latrm*.  M OctotifT  lyl4.  pp 
61  S/ll,  416/1* 

51  irt  1*83  JACKSON,  p \2* 

U fto  Smwf*  y tor  foe*  IMd.  May  MORRIS,  It  p 466 

3S  CxpHst.  p 460 
V*  bu.p  5 >4 
3"  p 322 

^ Looking  B^kward  22  June  188*,  p IVS/I.  Ma>  MORRIS.  Il.n 

'■  M Hi  In  ^P\Rl  INC*  Tk*  fSt\y  md  Afervsi,  .Wat/rM  rg/f;.*****. 

p iv  nit  >mpm>\  p ii2 

40  /w . p 1 1 

41  4*f  •<**  AW«**  144V  JACKM)N.  p 140 

42  T#  Robert  IVompsun.  20  June  1*64.  Imuu  p 201 

4t  / 14  « eis*  t #!m  Tasi  1644,  Nonesuch,  p 617 

44  ;w  A*w?  f *******  y to*  kaetg.  1*67,  L E MIRE  pp  184-5 
4V  lltrtrthe  Labour  , supplement  of  June  I (Mil  p.49/i 

. \ 10  Vinrmber  I**  p 24!  1)  Mav  MORKl>  11 

p sv ; o M\R\  and  ENGELS  Im  tom  mu  nisi  society  there  are  no  painters 
but  at  most  peuple  who  engage  in  painting  among  other  activities  (7to 
M~4*y  p 4«) 

4'  TIk  Krward  of  Owin',  f asvxafs/,  25  September  IftMh.  pp  205,11  20t»/l 
M->  MORRIS  II  p 469  U.  “ it  would  not  do  for  men  (o  be  absorbed  en- 
urrlv  in  such  arts  In  would  tend  to  disease,  to  anti-social  habits  which  would 
burden  the  Community  with  a new  set  of  idlers,  and  fil  the  others  were  such  hmit) 
m the  long  run  to  a new  set  of  masters  ’ (//«*  Stott  H / A.**  18*4.  I | .S.G 

kmsterdam.  p.  16) 

4ft  -WiWi**.  Mi  C*vuto  and  Okkvmt,  pp.  105-4 

49  / utof  H ark  :*?>*»  lukti  fat/.  1684.  Nonesuch,  p 614 

50  .4  A*Wtoo  sj  it  Might  A,  l (MU,  16W.,  p 650 

51  f ttfxi  Wmk  aamu  f jefru  Tati.  :kwf , p 622 

>2  .4*/  W tor  AYapu  IMS,  May  MORRIS,  II.  p 402 

^3  /A  i llr  /are  jW  /6a  MV  ifigk/  IftfU  Nonevuch.  p cftt  Morris  wrote  m 
1683  to  T C Horsfall  *1  have  guarded  myself  again*!  the  imputation  of 

wishing  to  get  nd  of  all  rough  work  I would  only  gel  r»d  of  as  much  as  possible  of 
all  the  nasty  and  stupid  work  and  what  is  left  l would  divide  as  equitably  as  might 
be  among  all  classes’*  (MACKAlL,  II,  p 48) 

54  Bruce  GLASJ&R  R utom  Horn  snd  tor  tciy  Dot*  •/  toe  Sutmini  St*c***m.  p *2 
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’ ' w«*« '»  <*  Alt*  Cmntmml,  April  lifts  * •* 

Vvhv  1 Am  * Communist  ',  LUrsy.  February  l«4t  J f<  \*/l 

123  Vuf*l  HM  mtmi  i iWw  7W,  ttW..  p 620 

124  The  Art  if  thi  fti/fr,  1jT9.  Nonesuch,  p 522 

12$  T he  Pwf*tU  of  Ajch\U\  tw  in  GvtlmUm,  1881  IACK&  i\ 

126  Jbrf.,  p 264  ' » 

'2  H Haitidav  SPARLING:  Tkt  Aelmscitt  Pmi  and  Wiihcm  Ifom  u 

p II 

128  MaushiftAMA,  May  MORRIS,  11,  p.  274  Edward  CAR  PEN  ilk 
published  immediately  after  the  poet’s  death,  wrote  it  )s  Vm  ,^r* 
Morns  that  hu  chief  recreation  was  only  another  kind  o'  ui/fi v/  ( 
Morris”,  Freedom,  November  18%,  p.  118/1) 

129.  “The  Worker's  Share  of  An/*  Commonuoal , April  1885,  p ||/jj 

130  Wotr  He  /,u*  <?«</  //cxr  MV  Might  ht*,  1884,  Nonesuch,  p 580 

131  Mows  farm  Nimhtrt,  ibid p.  167. 

132.  “Mark  Twain  says,  apropos  of  Tom  Sawyer’s  white-washing  hai  wi** 

that  we  are  compelled  to  do.  and  pleasure  work  that  we  choose  to  do  t or  v - , 
“Practical*  Socialists”,  Commonweal,  18  February  18k8,  p 53/1  MjyM0Rk;v 
p.  307)  May  Morris  relates,  in  one  of  her  introduction*.  The  inridra 
white-washing  the  fence  and  Tom  Sawyer’s  astute  device  in  deputing  hu  uu.- 
so  that  his  neighbours  ended  by  struggling  for  the  pm ilege  of  workme  k.i  Um  , 
poet  in  moments  of  naughty  exaggeration  declared  to  be  worthy  of  Ody»*„v 
More  than  once  he  read  it  at  a Socialist  concert  as  a little  lesson  ir  mmon.^ 
to  our  pure  joy  for  our  studies  in  .Socialism  were  solemn  to  distraction  and  ur*#: 
some  lightening”  (C.W.,  XXII.  p XX).  Moms  s admiration  for  Mark  Tw$,r, 
was  immense:  <41  was  really  surprised  at  your  not  liking  ‘ lom  Sawyer  espeiu  * 
as  it  is  so  very  like  Shakespeare,  not  to  say  Shelley  ’he  wrote  to  Y s fclln  » *<*■ 
tober  1888  ( Letters , p.  301). 

133  News  from  Nowhere,  ibid.,  p.  168 

134.  The  Art  of  the  People.  1879,  Nonesuch,  p 530 

135.  “For  example,  the  horse  in  his  natural  state  delights  in  running,  a*nt  'hr  dor* 

hunting,  while  in  the  elementary  conditions  of  savage  human  Use  icr*r 
ceremonies,  and  adornments  of  weapons  and  the  like  point  to  a Kn»e  61  pi 
and  dignity  even  in  the  process  of  the  acquisition  ol  food  •>—  w » ’ f ** 

Outcome,  pp.  301-2). 

136.  Useful  Work  versus  Useless  Toil,  1884.  Nonesuch,  p 605 

137  The  Arts  arui  Crafts  of  To-day,  1889,  JACKSON,  pp  231*2 

138.  Useful  Work  versus  Useless  Toil,  ibid , p 605 

139.  Art  and  the  People,  1883,  May  MORRIS  Up  394 

140.  .4r/  under  Plutocracy,  1883,  JACKSON,  pp  14 (M 

141.  7Vu*  <W  Fa/j*  Society,  1885,  i£w/.,  p.  315. 

142.  /*«/,  p.  313. 

143  Useful  Work  tersus  Useless  Toil,  1 884,  Nonesuch,  p.  615 

144  Art  one/  Mr  People , 1883,  May  MORRIS,  II.  p 395 

145  The  Society  of  the  Future , 1888,  ibid. , p 463. 

I4<>  Useful  Work  versus  Useless  Toil . Nonesuch,  p 614. 

147.  .4/7  am/  //j  Producers , 1888,  JACKSON,  p 208 

148  44  Listen  to  the  blackbirds  singing,  surely  for  your  benefit  and,  I wa*  v 

to  say,  as  if  they  were  paid  to  do  it.  but  1 was  wrong,  for  as  it  is  they  seem  co  be  do- 
ing their  best”  ( “Under  an  Elm-tree;  or  Thoughts  in  the  Counm^dc 
monweal,  6 July  1889,  p 212/1,  May  MORRIS.  II.  p 508). 

149  .4 r To  Bribing  Excellence,  1895.  May  Morris  II,  p.  526 

150.  Architecture  and  History,  1884,  May  MORRIS,  I,  pp  134-5.C  W XXII.  pp  306-? 

151.  H.  Halliday  SPARLING:  7A*  Ketmuott  Press  and  Wit  turn  Mom  Mailer  d.  mfisman 
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hi*  hook  (fid  f*miotr  Aaei.  p 247). 
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\lottm,  p 1 66  (7  * cKir  dadv  and  necessary  work  wbw  h ^ would  hot 
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262f 

|*>  Vk  v AV\KN  BLlNf  W?  /JMner.  I,  p 296 

« 4 fW  w w Mr  hut*™,  14*4.  Ma*  MORRIS.  II.  p 

IV  111  Watta-UuMen.  ifarf  /k  l/W  10  October  1*90.  p 4*V|  C/W  bom*tmr 

fmot.  p 242 

|Si  /ir  / ri «r*  I8,,7t  Nonrtuih,  p 

!;(J  7 V 0 ttrr  «♦  i4r  itUt  C VV  . XX.  pp  44,  65 

I 5"  • >•-»  S+jktrr  Nonesuch.  pp  37-8  Dm  passage  andfdliNi  the  error  of  inter - 
#rw«»n  committed  b\  W H C*  Armvtaae  in  hi*  remarkable  history  of  utopian 
f*»en-  tent*  in  t.ngUnd  Liking  hi*  own  work  he  < mild  not  *er  whv  other  people 
« hoc  id  not  like  thnrt'  he  wrote  <//#oc**i  /*#.<*«,  p 308) 

161  7 *w  *•*  A « >*  w i/r>  1M6.  JACKSON,  p 314 

162  Wr  r *<*,  WtMit  7e«/w.  Note  C THOMPSON,  p 445 

16'  Krut*4ktn  h.mwlf  envisaged  thi*  possibility  in  Tht  ( imqurst  of  ffroad,  and  iieargr 
W*«V«*k.  »Se  htstonan  of  anart  hi*m.  was  much  put  out  at  the  paternalistic  tone 
a.i.guro  by  tnr  Russian  libertarian  towards  these  anti -social  individuals  <C 

WOUCXX2CK  Wdbm.  pp  192-3) 

IM  the  hope  M earn  in  honour  and  wealth  with  which  the  work  it  done,  which 

(iJ*h  pleasurable  e tenement,  even  when  the  actual  work  is  not  pleasant**  l- Vat* 
Hxm  SaMey  Nonesuch,  p 66). 
t<  4 • - m *r  P*+u  1663  May  MORRIS.  II,  p 395 
166  it  7#  ft****  AWimcr,  1695.  iAW.  p 525 
?6*  t A *ir*y  a-  ft  iitghi  B*.  18M,  Nonesuch,  p 652 
•*  linking  R.  kward  ( 22  June  1469,  p 194/JI.  Ma>  MORRIS.  II 
p 506 

1 69  7 W /rarer  Art i,  1177,  Nonesuch,  p 515 

/kr  /Vnj^a  . #jf  iuhitnturt  i*  (AtmliZaiton.  1881,  JACKSON,  p 269 
Tl  W>  SuwArrr  Nonesuch,  p 91 

172  /6W.  p 65 

n l LN(#kU  Putin tut  of  Aa/ury  p 279. 
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I K MARX.  7kc  ( htiquf  of  tkt  (+tha  Programme,  p 31  It  tt  a pity  that  this  fun- 
damental work  is  unknown  to  those  cntics  who  persist  in  asserting  that  Moms 
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of  his  dreams,  with  its  poet's  garden  which  in  these  evenings  of  eaily  Spring  is  an 
earthiv  paradise  of  colour  and  seem  and  song  (C  V\  . XIU  p XVI 

112  C.W  , XXIV,  p 417  - It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  embroidery  was  the  work 
of  Yeats’s  elder  sister:  “My  elder  sister  stayed  on  and  became  an  embroider es* 
under  Miss  Morris,  and  the  hangings  round  Morris’s  big  bed  at  Kelmscott  House 
\stc\,  Oxfordshire,  with  their  verses  about  lying  happily  in  bed  when  all  birds  sing 
in  the  town  of  the  tree',  were  from  her  needle,  though  not  from  her  design  B 
YEATS  Autobiographies,  p 178). 
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had  drawn  up  thr  plans  with  such  care  that  it  was  not  necroan  t0  fell  « < r„ 
trtr  >n  thr  orchard  (Cf  MACKAIL,  I.  pp  143-4) 
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(■i't  mi  At  Hr  only  of  thr  Earth.  1881,  JACKSON,  p.  171). 

It  is  now  a garden  where  nothing  is  wasrrd  and  nothing  u spoilt " (A™.  , , 
Sun  here,  ibid . p.  68). 
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Mac  kail).  MACK  AIL,  II,  pp.  503-6. 
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wirhout  a pleasant  and  ample  garden,  and  a good  plav-groundr>  ('  Why  Not 
Jusii  r 12  April  1684.  p 2/1;  May  MORRIS,  II.  p.  129) 

16*  Hie  Housing  of  the  Poor' . Justice , 19  July  1884,  p 5/1;  May  MORRIS,  II,  pp 
127-8 


189.  fairs  nm/  Country,  ibid. 

190.  V'mj  Mvhere,  Nonesuch,  pp  68-9.  It  is  fair  to  observe  that  these  practical 
consideration*  Here  not  urged  from  the  beginning.  A little  earlier  he  was  deman- 
ding the  preservation  of  wild  places  in  the  name  of  romance  and  poetry.  nav 
J demand  even  that  there  be  left  waste  places  and  wilds  in  it,  or  romance  and 
jsoetrv  - that  is  .Art  - will  die  out  amongst  us”  (Mr/ Socialism , 1884,  Nonesuch, 
pp  640-  J or  in  the  name  of  historical  piety  Mnav,  even  to  leave  here  and  there 
,ome  piece  of  waste  or  mountain  sacredly  free  from  fence  or  tillage  as  a memorv  of 
man  s ruder  struggles  with  nature  in  hjs  earlier  days”  (Art  under  Plutocracy,  1883, 
JACKSON , p.  137) 

!9|.  /W.,  p.  179.  Cf  the  highway  ran  through  wide  sunny  meadows  and  gar- 

den-hke  tillage”  (p.  22). 

192  Address  at  the  12th  Annual  Meeting  oj  the  SPAB,  1889,  May  MORRIS,  1,  p 155 

193  l he  Carthly  Paradise,  p 3. 

1 94  This  nostalgia  for  the  green  London  of  pre-indusrrial  times  is  quite  frequently 
found  among  Morris  ’s  contemporaries  In  particular,  I should  like  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  beginning  of  chapter  IV  of  Barnaby  Budge , by  Dickens,  echoes  of  which  1 
feel  / detect  in  more  than  one  page  written  by  our  poet 

195.  7*6/  fryry  of  the  Unknown  Church . 18 56,  Nonesuch,  p 276. 

196  MACKAIL,  /,  p M3 

J97  Memorials  of  Uuard  Burne-Jones,  I,  p 212. 

198  /*»/,  II,  p.  86 

199  To  Lady  Burne-Jones,  27  April  1896,  Utters,  p 382. 

200.  Cos nfl  about  an  Old  House  on  the  Upper  Thames . 1894,  May  MORRIS,  I,  p 367 

2(»1  “There  was  an  old-fashioned  garden  too.  long  neglected  and  drooping,  but  unde; 
Mr  Morns  Ti  care  ir  soon  resumed  its  ancient  gaiety  *'  {(George  Ward/e  V Memorials  of 
\VUlutm  Moms,  B M Add  Mss.  45  350). 

202  NVy/  j .Sou here,  Nonesuch,  p.  69. 
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was  of  course  used  to  the  hedged  tillage'’  (A  Dream  of  John  Hall.  Nonesuch,  p 200). 

20d  it  Mims  to  the  huh  Society,  Nottingham.  1881,  May  MORRIS.  I p.  20 4 
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wooden  ( hairs  and  tab/rs  * < Fxiward  < -ARPhSTLR  My  Days  and  Dreamt,  p 2T ; 
287  MemtmoL  of  bdawd  Burne-Jones.  {,  p.  21  3 Cf  IxMjk  you.  4 bare  walls  with  (by 
sum*  lurk,  an  engraving  on  them  (Of  the  Papulae  or  l Moraine  Arty  H M Add 
M \ 45  331-2  T\  May  MORRIS  II.  p 70; 

286  A rtri  /row?  AWAev.  None  much,  p 138 
28V  ,4  Dream  of  John  Bail,  tbsd  , pp  203-4. 

290.  Waiu-/  CRA.nl  William  Monst  to  Whit  tier,  p ) g 
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2qi  7 he  Beauty  of  Life , 1880,  Nonesuch,  p 562 

^>92  P BLOOMFIELD  writes,  with  some  reason  ” . charming  and  important 
though  they  are,  they  havr  distracted  attention  from  the  fact  that  Morris  was 
above  all  a prophet,  a sage”  ( William  Moms,  p V). 

Wall-papers  are  a poor  makeshift,*  said  this  designer  of  them  mans  a time" 

(May  MORRIS,  II,  p 616,  note);  see  also  May  MORRIS,  I p 43 

294  Textile *,  1888,  May  MORRIS,  l,  p.  250. 

295  A Dream  of  John  Ball,  Nonesuch,  p 238. 

296  ” for  fine  arras  tapestry  was  the  one  decoration  for  stalely  buildings  in  our 
Northern  countries”  (May  MORRIS,  II,  p.  616). 

29T  See  above,  p 405 

298  Textiles,  i bid , p 245  Cf.  : “ . nothing  is  so  beautiful  as  line  tapestry’*  (To 
Thomas  Wardle,  14  November  1877,  letters,  p 98) 

299  The  lesser  Arts  of  Life,  1882,  MACMILLAN,  p.  206. 

300  Mr  Morris  on  Tapestry”  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  2 November  1888,  p.  6/1.  Morris 
had  also  written,  in  1882:  “.  . . it  took  the  place  in  Northern  Europe  ol  the  fresco 
painting  of  Italy"  (7 he  Lesser  Arts  of  Life , ibid.,  p 207) 

301  Mews  from  Nowhere , Nonesuch,  pp.  13,  93. 

302.  Gossip  about  an  Old  House  on  the  Upper  Thames,  1894,  May  MORRIS,  11,  p.  369. 

303.  Mews  from  Xowhere , i bid.,  p.  190. 

304  To  The  Athenaeum , 26  August  1895,  letters,  p 375. 

305  “Mr  Morris  on  Tapestry**,  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  2 November  1888,  p 6/1  The 
reporter  adds  'Indeed  Boucher  met  with  scant  mercy  at  Mr.  Morris’s  vigorous 
hands,  and  was  roundly  abused,  and  modern  Gobelins,  with  M Hougcrcaux  (hr) 
cartoons,  fared  no  better”. 

306  Textile  Fabrics , 1884,  C.W.,  XXII,  p 286 

30  An  \>ldrrs i deli,  ered  at  the  Distribution  of  Prizes  to  Students  ot  the  Birmingham  Municipal 
School  of  Art  1894,  C.  W , XXII  p 437. 

308  The  Isuer  Arts  of  Life , 1882,  MACMILLAN,  pp.  205-6 

309  Textile  Fabrics,  ibid  , p.  287. 

310  The  lesser  Arts  of  left,  i bid.,  p.  208. 

31 1 The  Prospects  of  Architecture  in  Civilization,  1881,  JACKSON,  p.  270. 

312  News  from  Xowhere,  Nonesuch,  pp  13,  16 

313  Making  the  Best  of  It,  1880,  C.W  , XXII,  p.  93.  Cl..  . the  Hoor  of  the  nave 
was  paved  with  a quaint  pavement  of  glazed  tiles  ” {A  Dream  of  John  Bail. 
Nonesuch,  p 242). 

114  Textiles,  1888,  May  MORRIS,  I,  p.  246 

31 5 Textile  Fabrics,  C.W,,  XXII,  p.  289. 

316  Textiles,  i hid 

31  7 An  Address  delivered  at  the  Distribution  of  Prizes  to  Students  oj  the  Birmingham  Municipal 

School  of  Art,  1894,  C.W  , XXU,  p 436 

318  For  details  of  Morris’s  teaching  on  the  art  of  dyeing  refer  to  The  Ixsser  Arts  of  Life, 
1882,  MACMILLAN,  pp  209-16,  Textile  Fabru  1884,  C W.,  XXU.  p 292  Tex- 
tiles, 1888,  May  Morns,  l,  p 249,  and  above  all  Of  Ihemg  a*  an  Art,  1889  Mav 
MORRIS,  l pp  260-6  See  also  letters,  pp.  66,  75-7,'  102,  184 

319  Of  Ray  WAI  KINSON  William  Morns  as  Designer,  p 43 

320  Art  and  Socialism,  1884,  Nonesuch,  p 631. 

321  Newt  from  Nowhere,  ibid.,  p 13. 

322  YEATS  ‘ The  Happiest  of  Poeu”.  The  Formghily  Bedew,  March  1*8)3,  p 539  In 
hit  memoirs,  Yeats  gives  another  version  of  what  Morris  said  ”1  would  like  a 
house  like  t big  barn  where  otic  ate  in  one  c or  net.  ( ooi"*d  m another  cottier  .-pt 
m the  third  corner,  and  m the  fourth  received  one's  friends  1 {Autobiographies,  p 

180). 

323  Xu  vs  from  Nowhere,  ibid 
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- Making  tht  btst  oi  It,  C W XXII,  p 1 i j, 

/hr  Rf'tuty  of  Lift,  188(1.  Nonesuch.  pp  561-2. 

I his  taste  for  heavily  ornamented  furniture  reappears  i*  n. , 

1882,  MACMILLAN,  p 220  , 

r-5e  Ar/.  Cn^i  of  To-day.  1889.  JACKSON,  p.  232.  Cf  : “ ' * 

with  a book  on  it.  a shelf  of  the  same  on  the  wall  and  four  or  fiv* 
sirxils  1 wy  that  is  better  upholstery  for  a reasonable  man  than  the  Ik 
modet  n drawing-room”  {Of  thr  Popular  or  Deeoratm  Arts,  B M \/a  i,  °ls,?r>r,f 
<1).  May  MORRIS,  II,  p 70) 

329  A Thram  of  John  Ball,  Nonesuch,  p.  203 

330  Tht  l-trtrr  ,<ptj  of  Lift  tbid . pp.  218-9. 

331  < \V.  XIII.  pp  XVII1-XJX 

'32.  Bernard  >11  AW  Moms  as  I Aiwa  Him,  May  MORRIS,  II,  p XX 

nor  « ould  Morris  have  endured  any  chair,  table,  sofa  or  bed,  nor  any  ha-' 
i an  were  then  in  existence **  {Memorial*  of  Edward  Burne-Jones,  I j,  213  ^ 
Waiter  CRANK  W illiam  Moms  to  WhutUr,  p.  17. 

Textile  Fahrv  s,  1884,  C.W  , XXif,  pp  294-5. 

.Sr  * from  . N ouJier*,  Nonesuch,  p 1 90. 

/W  , p 94 

On  the  art!>  of  glass-blowing  and  pottery  , see  Morris’s  two  lectures,  The  Lean  Am 
Uj  /Me  18H2.  MACMILLAN,  pp.  185-98,  and  Art  and  thi  Beauty  of  the  Earth,  iggj* 

J ACKSON,  pp  156-7. 

339  \eu  s from  Notohrre.  t bid , p.  190. 

\Al  > Of  the  (/rift* i>  erf  Ornamental  Art,  1880,  I >E  MIRE,  p 137 
34  \ W.s  from  \o  t here,  ibid  , p 130. 

342  .Wki/irm,  ii%  Growth  and  IhiUome,  p 311 
M3  Ld  BELLAMY  Looimg  fJac Award,  p 15 
344  MACKAlL,  1 pp  216-8 

\4S  Re r j 1 .1  rd  SllAW  Moms  as  / Knew  Him,  May  MORRIS,  11,  p XIH 
346  A lxm.l.m  So<  Pen  Portrait  of  a Rich  Port.  Designer  and  Manufacturer" 

i tie  hrmns  Sfc.r  ( Washington,  DC).  4 November  1885. 

34  7 N/u  < from  \ouhere,  Nonesuch,  p 14 

348  /bed  , p 32 

349  /but , p 33. 

33il  /bid  . p 49 

Wl  Introdurt  ion  to  bU  bilingual  edition  of  NouuelUs  de  mile  part,  p 4 Cl  in 
truth  hit  lace  dried -apple -like  as  it  wav,  seemed  strangely  familiar  to  mr  as  »1 1 
it  tsrfore  in  a Irsoking-gUss  it  might  hr,  said  I to  myself  {.Sw  fim 
rtr  p *»i)>  Hierr  arr  traditions  nay  real  histories  - in  our  family  *l*ot« 
it  mv  giatidfather  wa*  one  of  iu  victims  {referring  to  I he  nineteenth  ccuiurvi  H 
v«>»  < ktKiw  votncihing  alsout  it.  you  will  understand  what  hr  suffered  when  I tell  vow 
that  hr  mai  to  thcw*f  <liy*  a genuine  MMiit,  a man  of  genius  and  a revolutionist  1 

think  1 do  understand  s/»ul  I " {Ibid  . p 90).  See  abo  the  passage  where  old 

I (arrittiond  apologise*!!  feu  his  “ ill- temper  " (p  60). 

\fu»  firm*  htau>fu*r,  Nonriuch,  p.  6U. 
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374  Ibid. , p 129. 

375.  il-  . Of  a fine  web**  (p.  7);  “ ...  of  a very  fine  woollen  stuff”  (p.  129). 

376.  Ibid  , p.  129. 

377.  Ibid 

378.  “For  their  garments,  which  throughout  all  the  island  be  of  one  fashion  (saving 
that  there  is  a difference  between  the  man’s  garment  and  the  womans,  between 
the  married  and  the  unmarried)  and  this  one  continueth  evermore  unchanged, 
seemly  and  comely  to  the  eye,  no  let  to  the  moving  and  wielding  of  the  body,  also 
fit  both  for  winter  and  summer’*  (Thomas  MORE.  Utopia , pp.  63-4). 

379  The  Lesser  Arts  of  Life,  1882,  MACMILLAN,  p.  226. 

380  Socialism,  its  Growth  and  Outcome,  p.  311. 

381.  The  Lesser  Arts  of  Lift,  ibid.,  p.  225. 
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61  The  Beauty  of  Life , i bid 

62  The  Gothic  Revival,  I,  ibid.,  p 67;  May  MORRIS,  1,  p 630.  Cf  "The  conquered 
North  had  gained  nothing  from  Italy  save  an  imitation  of  its  worst  extravagance, 
and  all  that  saved  the  art  of  England  from  nothingness  was  a tradition  of  the 
earlier  days  still  lingering  among  a people  rustic  and  narrow-minded  indeed,  but 
serious,  truthful,  and  of  simple  habits"  (Art  and  the  Beauty  of  the  Earth . 1881, 
JACKSON,  p.  161);  "As  to  the  art  of  the  people;  in  countries  and  places  where 
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fluence of  the  life  of  its  earlier  and  happier  days,  and  in  a way  lived  on  a while,  but 
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M fcl  YKk  L I i**  *i  it*  Mi-pot,  p 2V'. 

Wi*  //0W>  Hr*t.hti0  *hut  p ftt 

//«r  '*/m»I/  H/  74p*»#  I l%(>,  /\#rt r.^r<Um,  p 14 
Wi  ff*n  VnA//,  »W,  p 7<» 

/W  , p >4 

Si^px  Sfwt  *,  r 'ftr.rnanujtsii  16  Jt*iy  \WT , p 224/ U 
M*  hlgntn'.  *f  H'-pt  i4V/.  S/#f,'x,Mt  p V/4 
V*m  trvm  SwtJvr*.  ihvi  . p 1VI 

l*i  fft*jn*r*1  1 H M«r*h  1H4S  HM  \4d  Mw  5*>  V41  ,r 

M . kr^t  16  CXtubrr  1^6,  L.r»r»ry  VH» 

222  4 HUiMPSON  p 41« 
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\U|»|  Wllham  \torru  1 hr  Mart  til 

IV  7kr  t <vthly  PttredUi  l hr  fhmm  af  hi*$  Amtivt,  pp  gj.J 
IW  l*o  Charie*  Raulknrr.  1ft  (Viol>cr  1M6,  tbtd 
1 H t 'f  'And  a%  »n  thwr  d*v%  lawt  «(r*itnrd  not  io  hold 
I- oik  whom  love  held  not,  or  »omf  common  tie. 
v>  her  divorce  was  set  forth  speedily  " (T hi  Urthly  ftaWnr  7* 

of  (Mm*,  p 2Mi  ‘ 

1)5  X*  lahsm.  t/i  Utouth  and  fkiUome,  pp  299*300 
I 36  Vf i • i f*mm  A ‘Ki'hff*,  Nonesuch,  p 55 

13"  a tbut . p 53.  CT  * Bui  the  intense  emotion  of  individual  sex-love  van**'  v ^ |V 
»n  duration  from  one  individual  to  another,  especially  among  men  and  %f  ^ V . " 
definite! v cornea  to  an  erid  or  is  supplanted  by  a new  passionate  lovr  separ*  T 
a benefit  for  both  partners  as  well  as  for  society  - only  people  will  then  br  , 
having  to  wadr  through  the  useless  mire  of  a divorre  case*'  (f  RNC.hLS  Jj, 
On  ft  ff  of  the  Pnrate  hourly  and  the  State , p.  89) 

13*  B M Add  Mss  50  693 

»J9  To  Bernard  Shaw.  18  March  1885,  B M Add.  Mss  50  541  (5). 

140  THOMPSON,  p 856 

U|  vt  THOMPSON,  p 527 

1 4>  To  Charles  Faulkner,  16  October  1886,  ibid. 

1 4.3  lo  Bruce  Gla*ter,  24  April  1886,  loiters,  pp  253*4. 

*44  To  C^varles  Faulkner,  tbtd 

1 45  1 i;N(iELS:  The  Origin  of  the  h amity  . . . , pp  82,  90. 

146  Sen  § (mm  Aouhert,  Nonesuch,  p 172 
10*  AW,  p 14 

*48  thtd . pp.  50,  92.  128,  136. 

*49  /W.  p 52. 

* 30.  AW  , p 76 
*M  Ihui  p 52 
*52  T o Charles  Faulkner , tbtd. 

15  < C ( THOMPSON,  p 58!  We  may  note  the  delicate  discretion  with  which  the 
re<  nrK  iJtatjon  of  Dick  and  Clara  is  celebrated  in  the  Hammersmith  Guest  Houw 
We  had  quite  a little  feast  that  evening,  partly  in  my  honour,  and  partiv  l 
suspect  though  nothing  was  said  about  it,  in  honour  of  iTick  and  Clara  comtrg 
together  again'’  (News  from  Nowhere,  Nonesuch,  p 131). 

*54  Sofiah'm.  th  Gmusth  and  Outcome,  p 4. 

* 5 Mam  v /.  of  the  Serialise  league.  Note  F.  THOMPSON,  p.  856. 

*>6  Of  \ rich  man  was  mv  father,  but  he  skulked  ere  1 was  born. 

\nd  gave  my  mother  money,  but  left  her  fife  to  scorn; 

Vnd  we  dwelt  alone  in  our  village  : I knew’  not  mv  mother  s shame 

(7 he  Pilgrim*  of  Hope , Nonesuch  p.  36V 

*5"  \ rtf'*  from  A ,u here,  ibid,  p.  55. 

158.  To  Charles  Faulkner,  ibid., 

159  Ibtd 

160  Ac  u « from  A oil  here,  ibid.t  pp.  53-5. 

161  f w.wurr.  'n.  i t l*rr>t>,rt).  189 2.  May  MORRIS,  11,  p 352. 

1 62  The  Xniety  of  the  Future,  J888,  ibid . p.  467. 

Tabian  fcsyys  on  Socialism"  (onmonweal,  25  January  1890,  p 29/1. 

164.  \eit)  from  \ where,  ibid,  p 145. 

165.  AW.,  p 149. 

166.  /&'/  , p.  |?0. 

167.  AW.,  pp  175-6, 

168.  AW^  p.  .34 

1 69  AW,  pp 

170  AW.,  p 34 
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171  /hid  , pp  1 55-8 

P2  Ihtd  . pp.  77.8. 

173  lh>  End  and  the  Means.  1*86,  May  MORRIS,  II  p 434 

1 74  \Jot>»f»>ly  of  Hon  I J2 tour  n Robbed,  188  , jACKSON,  p 2fL 

175  Jht  Society  of  ihr  f uture.  1888,  May  MORRIS.  II  pp  454  4 U) 

176  I quote  from  Oswald  Doughty  s Dante  Oahnel  Rotwtii.  a I letanan  Romania.  i hirfly 
because  it  scrim  to  have  set  the  tone  his  compensatory  dream-love  Ellen 
Foi  the  Freudian  wish-fulfilment  dream,  the  imaginary,  compensatory  Unr  for 
erotic  frustration,  are  presented  in  New  * few  .\ouher*  .is  in  so  much  of  Morn*  > 
verse**  ( p 469) 

!77  perhaps  the  la\t  word  in  this  tiresome  debate  may  well  be  provided  bv  a Intel  <>t 
which  all  the  critics  appear  to  be  ignorant,  sent  by  Hall  Came  an  intimate  of 
Rossetti’s,  to  Bernard  Shaw  on  24  September  1928,  and  which  l discovered  m the 
British  Museum  Here  is  an  extract  “Rossetti  had  told  me  she  (referring  to  Fan- 
ny Cornforth)  had  been  his  mistress  He  had  also  told  me  she  had  long  ceased  to 
be  In  another  connection  he  had  told  rne  he  had  (as  the  result  of  a horrible  acci- 
dent) been  impotent  for  many  years"  (B  M Add.  Mss  50  531  — f 34; 

178  | B Priestley  humorously  and  perhaps  penetratingly  compares  the  Pre-Raphaefnr 
myth  of  woman  with  that  of  Greta  Garbo  ("The  Myths",  The  ,\ew  Stale  wan.  12 
January  1968,  p 37/ II.) 

179  .\euj  from  Aouhere , Nonesuch,  pp.  54-5. 

18U  I o Aglaia  Coronio,  25  November  1872  and  March  1875,  letters  pp  5ft  and  66  In 
1886,  when  he  was  overburdened  with  work,  he  wrote  these  lines,  heavy  with 
significance,  to  Burne-Jones  “I  wish  1 were  not  so  damned  old  If  1 were  but 
twenty  years  vounger  But  then  you  know  there  would  be  the  Female  complica- 
tion somewhere  Best  as  it  is  after  all**  {ibid  , p.  248). 

181  C.W..  XV,  p XI.  On  this  subject,  sec  Jessie  Koi  manova  ’s  excellent  vtudv.  The 
Aesthetic  Rurpoxe  of  William  Morns  in  the  Context  oj  his  frite  frotc  Romanies,  p ill.  >rc 
also,  a propos  of  The  If  filer  of  the  li  ondroux  Isles  which  has  a similar  situation  ih«* 
pertinent  reflections  made  by  E.L.  Cary,  William  .Worm,  /W/.  (raftsman,  \<*iaii%tt 
pp.  2^2-3,  similarly  cf  : “When  infidelities  occur  . they  are  not  felt  as  apostasies 
from  any  god  of  love  The  experience  of  his  lovers  is  at  the  opposite  extreme 
from  the  dizzying  or  swooning  states  descrilied  in  c ommon  romantic  poetry  " 
(C.S  LEWIS:  Rehabilitations  and  Other  Essays,  pp  41-2). 

182.  Lloyd  Eric  GREY  W illiam  Morris,  Prophet  of  England's  \eit  Order . p.  123 

183  In  a long  letter  written  to  May  Morris  on  23  February  1913.  John  Carruthers 
recounts  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Norwegian  tour  he  made  in  1896  with  Moms, 
already  seriously  ill,  in  a vain  attempt  to  prolong  his  life  He  even  discussed  the 
relative  beauty  of  the  lady  passengers;  there  was  one  with  hair  of  the  colour  the 
Italian  painters  loved  golden  or  auburn  or  whatever  the  proper  adjective  may  be. 
and  he  was  almost  enthusiastic  about  it  He  liked  also  to  have  his  chair  placed 
where  the  younger  and  prettier  women  were  sitting  and  once  when  1 had  placed  it 
otherwise  he  reproved  me  laughingly  and  made  me  change  the  position"  (B.M 
Add  Mss.  45  350). 

1S4  Sir  Sydney  Cockerell,  relating  his  memories  to  Philip  Henderson,  said  in  the 
course  of  their  conversation  “Unlike  Rossetti,  Morris  was  not  a ladies'  man  He 
was  not  at  all  prudish,  but  he  would  not  have  understood  the  modern  rendenc  \ to 
explain  everything  in  terms  of  sex*'  (Philip  HENDERSON  “Visiting  Sir 
Sydney",  The  Journal  of  the  William  Morns  Society,  I.  2,  Winter,  1962  p.  13) 

185.  Tht  Water  of  the  W ondrous  Isles.  C.W  , XX,  p.  327 

186.  Am  % from  \ on  here.  Nonesuch,  p 128. 

I8*7  Wilfrid  Sea  wen  BLL  N I l/>  thanes,  p 23. 

188  H Halliday  SPARLING:  The  A rtmscoil  frets  and  W illiam  Morris.  Master-l  raftsman 

p.  100. 
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2J"  1 3>  '■'•termer  a p/oba&v  tv  J 1.  Jovnrs  «f  May  MORRIS.  11  p ♦; 

*4*!  N an  or.  New*  Owwa  V 6 October  18$$  pp  Jl3/ll-il4,l 

or  THOMPSON,  p 1 18.  MACKAIL  I p 223 
2 - V»  It  LLTH  \BY  P*t.t  )*r*4  *Vfay  HW  p IS 
20  MM.JLML.  I.  p 224 
2'2  '•»•>  — »%  l«4rr  Nonesuch.  p 15 

253  M.AOAIL.  I p 224 

254  .Vw,  Vwvt  (W,  p.  # 

255  /fw  p «H 

CT  M VCK.AII.  J p 224;  May  MORRIS.  I.  p &4  V\  ALLINGHAM  3ikr> 

134 

25’  t BeJ.jct  B AX  Remomutmu  <W  ftdmomf  of  o Msd-omFlatc  lid***  p Ml 
2 - H S SALT  Ww*>  /<«n  Aa^f  <*«***•  P 80  GJas*r.  * « ? ««*«»» 

nraiiar  anecdote 
25V  THOMPSON  p *15  n.  5 

2<*y  ' A iarrr  percentage  of  English  working-class  Socialist*  are  total  ibmtnov  whdr 
the  maj  /rrfv  of  rnidtik-daii  Social:*!*  do  not  drtpiir  the  delights  of  beer,  tor/  or 
sstosky  (td  BERNSTEIN':  My  5 can  of  Exiic  p 209; 

2-,  TV  Happiest  of  font”.  7kt  Fortnightly  Borne.  March  190 3 p.  540  - W: 

ntprod.Jtet  these  remarks,  with  a few  variations,  in  AMekoogrtpkus  p 180 
202  Vote*  and  florin  Practical  Socialism' , Coonoool,  29  May  iWK>.  p i li 
20}  May  MORRIS.  I.  p 663 
264  .Yen.:  b it'.  'i-cAstc,  Nonttuth,  p.  .36 
20  . /M  p 44 
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ply”  (May  MORRIS,  II,  p 621). 
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331.  Brute  GLASIER,  iM  . pp  5V.  60.  108 
J32  MACK  ML.  II.  pp  307-8 
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1)5.  vv/a/j/m,  Gr&tth  and  Outcome,  pp.  4-7  Cf.  : “The  bourgeoisie  has  iorm*2, 
from  the  family  its  sentimental  veil,  and  has  reduced  the  family  relation  to  a 0*7- 
monev  relation"  {MARX  and  ENGELS:  7A*  Communist  A/am/tsta,  p \h, 

VVi  7V  Ikp*r>  #«i  of  Iradt,  1 885,  LE  M/RE,  p 1 20. 

rr  .Vxia/ur »,  >/•  (Wist  * and  Outcome,  p 8-Cf.  : “In  it*  completely  doe  loped  form 
Umth  exuti  only  among  the  bourgeoisie  But  this  state  of  things  finds  if*  toengfc. 
mrnr  in  the  enforced  absence  of  the  family  among  the  proletarians  MARX 
and  ENGELS  Communist  Manifesto , pp  30-1). 

To  Bruce  GJasier,  24  April  1888,  Letters,  p 254. 

l/*r.  v . . ( r /Ae  Soc  ialist  League,  Note  F.  I HOMPSON.  p.  85<> 

340  1 o f -harles  Faulkner,  16  October  1886 , Bodleian  Library,  Mss.  Autogr.  d 2i  f 

222-4. 

341  V*  tofism,  ih  G*ou*h  and  Outcome,  p.  299 

M2  ( W IV  p Will 

Ml  ’tyrr  \.  there,  \onesuch , p.  58  - Cf.  “it  was  not  their  view  that  each 

-fK/ijJd  Jo  the  work  of  Raphael,  but  that  anyone  in  whom  there  is  a potential 
Raphael  should  be  able  to  develop  without  hindrance ” (MARX  and  ENGELS 
/A/  C*  no*  Ideology*  p 430). 

344  /bid,  p 53. 

>4  5 Bernard  SHAW  Morns  as  1 Knew  Him , May  MORRIS,  II,  p XXXII  -Shaw 
himself  wrote  in  Fabtan  Tract  n°2  (1884):  “That  the  State  should  compete  with 
pm  ate  individual*  - especially  with  parents  ~ in  providing  happy  homes  for 
children,  %o  that  every  child  may  have  a refuge  from  the  tyranny  or  neglect  of  Ks 
natural « uirodians”  (Edward  R.  PEASE  74e  History  of  the  fabian  Socuty,  p 42) 
)4<>  Cf  May  Morns  s account  ...  we  were  lucky  children  not  to  be  saddled  with 
parents  full  of  throne » - “ experimental  parents  ",  if  1 may  call  them  so  without 
dwer*pect  to  the  elders.  I have  heard  my  father  speak  of  the  children  uf  X and  \ 
and  7.  who  were  lovingly  subjected  to  experiments  in  diet  or  clothing  or  training 
nr  piay.  as  poor  iiitle  dm!*’  with  real  pity  in  (he  voice  - ‘Children  bring  each 
other  up  \ he  often  uud,  and  as  one  of  a large  family,  he  knew  j(  by  experience" 

(C  w . vi  pp-  xru-xiv).  ^ 
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Jmiuiry  Column  Annwer*”.  Commonweal,  October  IHR5.  p 02/ 1 
l.,  prutc  GUsier.  23  April  1886,  /vflm,  pp  253-4 

j*0  i ),  John  < .U»*r.  23  May  IHH7,  (K  Rage  ARNO  l IVt/ttam  Motm.  Ife  Max  and 
the  Myth,  p 83) 

Monopoly,  nr  //««•  bihour  n Robbed,  IHR7,  JM’KSON,  p 195 
I uftil  HW4  versus  {fatal  Tot/,  1884,  Nonesuch,  pp  616-7 

l hr  Sot  irty  of  the  Future,  1888.  May  MORRIS,  11,  p 462  Cf  People  ate 

ccl\it  «\ed  to  become  workmen  or  the  employer*  of  workmen,  or  tire  hangm~on  ol 
the  employers,  they  are  not  educated  to  become  nun " (“Thought*  on  Edtxatton 
under  Capitalism”,  Commonweal , 30  June  1888,  p 205/1;  May  MORRIS  U,  p 
S0O).  ” we  teach  people  to  fit  them  to  become  workmen  and  women  desirable 
to  Ijc  employed  by  the  capitalists”  {Makeshift.  1894.  May  MORRIS  11.  pp 
477-8) 

357.  Socialism,  Us  Growth  and  Outcome,  p.  317. 

Unfortunately  we  no  longer  have  the  text  of  this  lecture  on  the  problems  ot  educa- 
tion whic h Morris  gave  in  1886.  My  quotation  is  from  the  only  report  o(  it  that  ex- 
ists: “( )ur  present  system  of  educ  ation  was  simply  the  education  of  one  set  ol  peo- 
ple to  betome  the  machines  by  means  of  which  the  other  set  could  carry  on  their 
lile  to  the  injury  of  the  community  in  general.  Even  at  the  Universities  the  ideal  ol 
education  was  a commercial  one;  it  was  only  and  solely  directed  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  success  in  a man's  future  commerc  ial  career”  (T he  Arc hiUtl,  V September 
IH86,  p.  171/1) 

359  MARX  and  ENGELS  The  Communist  Mamjesto,  p 30. 

360.  Monopoly . or  How  labour  is  Robbed , 1887,  JACKSON,  pp  195-6  Cl  "With  this 
aim  in  view  the  conditions  under  which  true  education  can  goon  are  impossible. 

For  the  first  and  most  necessary  of  them  are  leisure  and  deliberation”  Thoughts  on 
Etiucation  under  Capitalism,  1888,  May  MORRIS,  ll,  p.  300) 

361  Cl.  Brian  Simon’s  remarkable  study  Education  and  the  British  Labour  Movement,  pp. 

133-7. 

362  “ An  Appeal  to  the  Just”,  Justice,  11  October  1884,  p 4/11 

363  The  Political  Outlook , 1886,  May  MORRIS,  ll,  p 285 

364  Art  and  labour,  1884,  LE  MIRE,  p.  114. 

365  Thoughts  on  Education  under  Capitalism,  ibid 

366  Sews  from  Nowhere,  Nonesuch,  p.  59 

367  Thoughts  on  Education  under  Capitalism , May  MORRIS,  11.  p 498 

368  News  from  Nowhere , 1 bid.,  p.  150. 

369  "1  think  1 may  fairly  say  l learned  next  to  nothing  there,  lor  indeed  next  to 
nothing  was  taught’1  (To  Andreas  Scheu,  5 September  1883,  lMUn,  p 185) 

370  To  Th.  Watts-Duncan,  25  March  1892,  ibid.,  p 350. 

371  To  Robert  Thompson,  20  June  1884,  ibid  , p 201 

372.  . Veit's  from  Nowhere.  Nonesuch,  p.  27. 

373.  Socialism , its  Groivth  and  Outcome,  p.  319. 
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376.  Socialism,  Us  Groudh  and  Outcome , p.  317. 

377  The  Society  of  the  Future,  1888,  May  MORRIS,  ll,  p 462. 

378.  Neu  s from  Nowhere,  ibid.,  p 60 

379  Our  Country  Right  or  Wnmg\  1880,  May  MORRIS,  ll,  p.  60. 

380  The  Beauty  of  Life,  1880,  Nonesuch,  p 552, 

381  Art  and  Ubour.  1884,  LE  MIRE,  p.  115  - Cl  ”1  want  all  persons  to  be 
educated  according  to  their  capacity,  not  according  to  the  amount  of  money 
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Ij>  * *■  .o  ji  lon((  ivtic.  unioriuiut#i>  mo  tuny  tn  irpitKhii  i kir  lm  whuff 

| <r\>  r<'>*  «u\  *.u:n  and  |r«tflul  thanks  Ur  tnduAUv  « numbci  of  point-  ol 
rr-  • ■•■>  r tx-twren  the  petiftgt'gy  of  Moms'*  utopia  and  thal  ol  K»u»vm  im  » / •» 

\ *ii  //•  f and  E*nit)  the  tack  of  fotmal  rtlu«  «Utm  and  • <1  1 1«<  na«huw  nl 
rraditu  ih<  rtstruifd  use  of  books  an  ironitmc  upon  ihr  ag**  ol  hftcru  and 
r»<ntv  as  crucial  a studv  of  'the  way  things  are  mad**  . rrspett  lot  lrmpcionu  u 
ta  difference*.  unconstrained  development  sot  tal  < mu  i*ni  ul  corvtcmpcrt.tr> 
jir.l.ic  ,v  1 lrarlv.  the  resemblances  ate  striking  However.  Mr  Spink  |K»tfitv  «>i»t 
,i»r  fundamental  difTcreme  Rousseau  believes  in  the  value  nl  lertinit  and  mint  ' 
in  a word  of  spontaneity,  and  isolates  the  t htld  from  « or  nipt  ion  by  »ts  m*  wl 
roundings  Morris  on  the  contrary,  integrates  the  child  as  soon  an  possible  into 
stH  ietv  which  has.  of  course.  been  totally  transformed)  and  makes  mutation  th» 

/ luri  me<  hanism  of  development  Mr  Spink  leaves  it  to  me  to  draw  < otu  Iminm 
I respite  the  multiplicity  of  similarities,  I do  not  believe  that  Rmiso.m  eneiied  any 
direct  mHuence  upon  Morris  lhe  latter,  as  I temarked  earlier  was  completely  lit* 
noran I of  nghteenth*centurv  French  literature,  and  l have  not  found  even  a Mind* 
induce  t referent e to  Rousseau  in  all  his  work**  The  two  writers  had  in  t ommon  » 
deep  trust  m mankind  and  a hatred  of  the  artificialities  ol  *civih/i*d'  lile.  \»»  it  is 
not  surprising  that  they  should  have  arrived,  each  by  his  own  way  at  sittulat  ion* 

4 lotions  but  it  is  clear  that  their  thinking  and  their  motivation  were  honor  m -dh 
speaking,  on  verv  different  planes 
(I  / uhtl  If’orA  « erjMs  / if/oi  Tml%  1884.  Nonesuch,  p 6tJK 
•I  | ri  Small \tnk  it*  (rmicth  and  Ovleomt,  p.  318 

4 1‘>  \ libt.irv  certainly  ought  to  have  books  in  it  but  so  ought  each  and  ever> 

( (Mint  ill  the  house  more  or  less”  ( Making  tt \<  li<\;  .#/  It%  l Kisi  * ( SN  XXII.  p l \ 4 
tit)  Nrifi  /»•**  Snahrrf,  ibid  . p 131 

421  Ibid , p 
42>  Ibid . p 28 

42.1  Ibid  , pp  I4(M 

t.M  1 >n  Some  'Practical'  Socialists’  < omnumarai.  18  February  l?'**  p 1 ' ll.  V <• 
MORRIS  II  p Mfc 

1.1  fi  r»  /Vy>iV.  1884.  May  MORRIS,  ll.  p 48> 

On  / h»  S > I tkr  t uIh*’ > 1888,  i bid  % pp  4<r4*^ 

4'  \.  , » (r< ■’*  \ f h$  ‘ Nonesuch,  p 141 

I (hi  SutlH*  ‘ IVvtn.d'  Socialists  , ib*d 

♦ *d  Not  a coin cited  man.  And  cunou-slv  averse  to  mirrors  Mono  w.%-  r«y  .a  tru 
habit  ol  using  thru  psvtbologuai  loumcrparis.  and  n i*  impossible  :•*  M.rp  him 
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Mil  WILLIAM  MORRIS  SOCIETY 

Hu  purpose-  of  the  William  Morr  it  Xck  irtv  and  Kclrmroti  Fellowship  is  to  make 
th<*  lif*  work  and  ideas  of  Morris  better  known  10  the  world  of  loda\ 

| 'hr  manv-stdrdnrss  of  Morris  and  the  variety  of  activities  in  which  hr 
engaged  bt  mg  together  in  thr  Society  those  who  are  interested  in  him  as  a poet, 
designer,  craftsman,  printer,  pioneer,  socialist,  dreamer,  or  who  admire  his 
robust  and  generous  personality,  his  extraordinary  vitality,  his  creative  concen- 
tration and  hi*  courage  Morris  aimed  fora  state  of  affairs  in  whi*  h all  might  en- 
joy the  potential  richness  of  human  life  He  provides  a focus  for  those  who 
deplore  the  progressive  dehumanization  of  the  world  in  the  mid-20rh  * enturv. 
and  who  believe,  with  him,  that  the  trend  is  nor  inevitable 

1 he  Soc  irtv  provides  up  to  date  information  on  topi*  * of  interest  to  its  mem- 
bers. arranges  talks,  meetings,  exhibitions  and  visits  and  encourages  the  re- 
public at  ion  of  his  works  and  the  continued  manufacture  of  hi*  textile  and 
wallpaper  designs,  and  itself  publishes  commentaries  on  and  studies  of  par- 
ticular aspects  of  his  work  and  of  his  achievement  in  general  The  Sex  ict\ 
publishes  a Journal. 

I he  headquarters  of  the  Society  are  now-  at  Kelmscott  House  Morris  home 
for  the  last  18  years  of  his  life  There  also  is  the  William  Morns  Centre  (see 

overleaf). 

Membership  of  the  Society  is  open  to  all  w ho  support  its  aim*  and  pay  a%ub- 

s<  ription 

For  further  information  please  write  to  the  Honorary  Secretary 


Kelmscott  House,  26  Upper  Mall. 
Hammersmith,  London  W6 


I HI  Will  I AM  MORRIS  CENT RE 


Krltr^'  or  |fnu*«  William  Morris  homcfrom  18~8to  18%,  was  the  •<  one  of  d* 
wide  ranging  «•*  mv it v of  hts  later  years  Here  he  wove  carpets  and  lapestrir* 
plunged  into  political  ihrors  and  its  practical  applications,  conceived  of  the 
Krhm<  >tt  Prt  vs  and  composed  his  later  prose  stones.  Conducted  by  the 
1 ? . is(f  # > , j the  \N  illiam  Morris  So<  iet\  the  William  Morris  Centre  is  a pi** 
where  Morris  lives  anew 

l hr  ( rnir e serve*  Unit  the  sc  holarly  and  the  general  intcirst  in  Morns  and 
i is  .ov  , . ,u.  |(  is  f,  place  where  the  individual  may  respond  to  Morris  at  hi* 
ens  n | i<  c a plac  < for  people  rather  than  things,  for  discussions  as  well  as  study 
|f  u*  p r i roars  us  of  the  Centre  is  the  informal  community  in  residence  there 
encased  in  the  studs  of  Morris  and  his  circle  Headed  by  a visiting  fellow,  ap. 
fxiinted  eat  !/  sear,  the  ‘household'  provides  a place  for  the  exchange  of  ideav 
Muds  Ik  droorm  are  available  for  persons  with  appropriate  projects,  preference 
U me  given  to  applic  ations  from  abroad  so  as  to  further  the  international  aspen 
applications  for  residence  should  be  directed  to  Hie  Administrator) 

\lvi  at  I he  ( entre  is  a small  representative  collection  of  material  relating  to 
\I  : ( fi\<  r.  Time  and  financial  support,  the  facilities  w ill  inc  lude  records  of  ;ill 

Morns  known  works,  didr  and  photographic  collections,  reading  and  projer. 
tM.n  equipment  as  well  as  facilities  for  photography,  film-making  and  video- 
ipe  recording  and  preparation  ol  travelling  exhibitions 

\ ■ op<ct  of  the  William  Morris  C !entre  is  the*  Ccjlloqus  scries,  day-long 

. t'irni  o dr  disc  ussions  and  exploration  of  the  announc cd  theme  for  the*  year  s 
•. «»rk  at  the  f f litre  Meeting  in  the  rooms  where  Morris  lived  and  worked,  par- 
iit  ipant*  share  both  the  ideas  developed  at  the  colloquies  and  the  atmosphere* 
originating  from  this  fine  Georgian  house  on  the  banks  of  the  I harries. 


